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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ENVIRON- 
MENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR 2009 


Thursday, February 7, 2008. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

WITNESSES 

HON. DIRK KEMPTHORNE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
PAMELA HAZE, BUDGET DIRECTOR 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. The Committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the Subcommittee, I want to welcome 
you and thank you for agreeing to testify this week so the Sub- 
committee could get a quick start to our fiscal year 2009 hearings. 
I also want to thank you for hosting Mr. Tiahrt and myself at the 
Department two weeks ago to begin this year’s legislative session. 
Thanks to our joint efforts last year, I believe the relationship 
which has been established between this Subcommittee and the 
Department has been a productive one. Pam has been a big part 
of that. We do not always agree but by working together in a bipar- 
tisan fashion, I believe we were able to make real progress last 
year. This included significant new funding for our national parks 
as part of the Centennial effort, partial restoration of staffing re- 
ductions for our wildlife refuges, funding of fixed costs throughout 
the Department, and an important start to dealing with the impact 
of climate change on our public lands and wildlife. I wish we had 
been able to do more but this real progress was possible despite the 
difficult constraints imposed by the President’s rather inflexible 
budget policies. 

Mr. Secretary, I hope our cooperation can continue as we begin 
an arduous process of formulating a fiscal year 2009 bill, but to be 
honest with you, the budget which has been presented to this Com- 
mittee this week for Interior and Environment programs does not 
give me much of a basis for optimism. As you and I discussed on 
the phone earlier this week, I believe the 2009 request for the Sub- 
committee, which proposes a net reduction of more than $1 billion 
for programs under our jurisdiction, is completely inadequate. In 
fact, in order to maintain current service levels, this budget request 
needed to be $600 million more than fiscal year 2008. Instead, and 
going in the wrong direction, in my view, the budget request would 
create a $1.6 billion gap between current service levels. I will work 
to close that gap. 


(l) 
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NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS 

I am especially unhappy with the proposal of the Native Amer- 
ican programs at both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Health Service. The budget request for these agencies is $121 mil- 
lion below the enacted level and almost $300 million below the 
level necessary to maintain education, law enforcement and 
healthcare services. There may be a legitimate debate about which 
Indian programs are the most effective but that debate does not 
justify an overall cut in funding to fulfill our moral and treaty obli- 
gations to the Native American community which remains one of 
the most needy populations in this country. 

2009 BUDGET 

There are a few bright spots in your budget including the con- 
tinuing commitment to pay fixed costs and reinvigorate the na- 
tional parks; but there are many disappointments beyond the $100 
million cut at BIA, which I just mentioned. Land and Water Con- 
servation funding to conserve precious lands for future generations 
is funded at $54 million, a reduction of 74 percent from the current 
level. Funding for construction and repair of facilities in our parks, 
refuges and other public lands declined by $137 million from the 
current level, a cut of almost 40 percent compared to two years ago. 
Funding for science at the U.S. Geological Survey is cut by $24 mil- 
lion. Except for emergency fire suppression, both the Interior De- 
partment and Forest Service budgets cut firefighter support, haz- 
ardous-fuel projects and community assistance, and the list goes 
on. 

The bad news gets worse for other agencies under this sub- 
committee’s jurisdiction. The budget of the Forest Service, exclud- 
ing firefighting funds, is cut by $408 million below the current 
level, or 16 percent. Funding for EPA’s Clean Water Fund to help 
local communities in their water and sewer infrastructure needs is 
cut by another $134 million, or almost 60 percent below the level 
of four years ago. The list of cuts goes on and on. 

While it is not your job as Secretary of the Interior to defend 
these cuts for other agencies, I mention them because, frankly, we 
are all in this together. Mr. Secretary, I refuse to be a pessimist 
this early in the year but frankly, staying optimistic is a challenge. 
We need your help as a realist and as a former governor, senator 
and mayor in convincing the White House that these programs 
simply need more money than this budget allows. We do not want 
to break the bank but I need for you to know that without some 
budget flexibility on the Administration’s part, I do not think we 
can pass a bill through either the House or the Senate at the Presi- 
dent’s level. If the President refuses to budge and we fail to 
produce a bill, neither one of us will be happy and neither one of 
us will be able to achieve results for things that we care about. 

Mr. Secretary, we look forward to hearing your testimony and to 
you hearing the concerns of our members. I hope you will convey 
to the President and Director Nussle the sincerity of our views and 
the need for an honest discussion and compromise regarding the 
budget. 
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CENTENNIAL CHALLENGE 

On a more positive note, your leadership on the Centennial Chal- 
lenge for the Park Service has been outstanding and we must work 
together to get the $100 million in mandatory spending authorized 
this year. As you know, we put in $25 million last year to get this 
program started because we think it is the right thing to do and 
something that is important for our country. Now, you can count 
on my help on this important legislative initiative and I appreciate 
the work that you are doing on the Hill trying to get this program 
started, and that is something we can work on together. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt is delayed so we will wait for his state- 
ment, but you can proceed as you wish. 

Opening Remarks of Secretary Kempthorne 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much to 
you and all the members of the Committee. It is an honor to be 
with you this morning and I thank you for your patience. I just 
came from the National Prayer Breakfast and I was conflicted. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I think you did the right thing. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Well, I did not want to come to your 
committee without a prayer. 

Mr. Dicks. We appreciate it. You did the right thing. Thank you. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Thank you. I would first like to thank 
you for your strong support. 

Mr. Dicks. Maybe some of us should have been there too. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Well, I prayed for all of you. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
the members of this Committee for their strong bipartisan support 
which you showed for our budget last year in 2008, and I appre- 
ciate your leadership. 

In 2008, we charted a course of excellence for national parks, as 
you have mentioned, broadened our planning horizons to achieve 
healthy lands while securing energy for the Nation, and we put the 
needs of Indian Country center stage. In 2009 we will build on 
these commitments but more challenges confront us, challenges 
that require our action. We are proposing four new initiatives in 
2009 to address water crises, manage our oceans, reverse the dra- 
matic decline in wild birds and protect our borders. Our 2009 budg- 
et also retains many of the increases that you provided in key 
areas such as refuges. 


THE 2009 BUDGET 

The 2009 budget of $10.7 billion benefits every American each 
day in some way. This budget slightly exceeds our 2008 request. 
You will see that our budget includes strategic reductions primarily 
in construction, land acquisition and congressional earmarks. It is 
$388 million, or 3 ’A percent, below the 2008 enacted level. Despite 
this overall decrease, we propose operating increases of 4 percent 
over 2008 for our land management bureaus. Strong funding of 
base operations supports ongoing programs in conservation, recre- 
ation, and resource management on public lands. 
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Mr. Chairman, before I go into more specifics on our new and 
continuing initiatives, I would like to put our budget in the context 
of what we do at Interior. We have a staggering array of respon- 
sibilities. Interior’s nine bureaus with 70,000 employees work 
across 12 time zones from the Caribbean to the Pacific Rim. If we 
were a company, Interior would rank in the Fortune 25. We man- 
age one out of every five acres in the United States. We produce 
one-third of the Nation’s domestic energy. We conserve wildlife and 
its habitat. We predict volcanoes and earthquakes. We fight 
wildfires. We run schools. We manage 391 national parks, 548 
wildlife refuges. Our public lands and waters attract nearly 500 
million visitors each year. We have the third largest law enforce- 
ment presence in the Federal government. We safeguard our 
oceans, our coral reefs, our wetlands. Because we collect royalties 
on energy production including offshore oil and gas, we return to 
the Treasury almost double the amount of our appropriation. Ron- 
ald Reagan once said only in Washington, D.C., would the depart- 
ment in charge of the outdoors be called Interior. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 


NATIONAL PARK CENTENNIAL 

Secretary Kempthorne. Last year we announced our National 
Park Centennial initiative. We held listening sessions across the 
country. We asked Americans to tell us of their vision for our 
parks. The public spoke and we listened. We are adding 3,000 sea- 
sonal park rangers this year to enrich visitor experiences. That re- 
verses what had been a 10-year decline. Another top priority for 
both the public and employees is park operations. Our 2009 request 
for park operations is historic. We are requesting an increase of 
$161 million, or 8 percent. Together with 2008 funding, these two- 
year increases total $283 million, or 14 percent. I feel very good 
about that. As you stated, Mr. Chairman, we have the centennial 
match. Included in this is the President’s recommendation for $100 
million for 2009 so that we can respond to the private sector and 
their contributions that they would make as well. 

HEALTHY LANDS INITIATIVE 

Interior’s responsibilities extend beyond our parks to 258 million 
acres of public lands in the West. In some of these areas, world- 
class wildlife habitat sits on top of world-class energy reserves. We 
must maintain healthy lands and sustain wildlife and secure en- 
ergy for this Nation. That is our charge. Our Healthy Lands Initia- 
tive launched in 2008 provides that holistic framework. It allows us 
to maintain wildlife corridors while providing continued access to 
significant energy resources. Our 2009 budget proposes a $14 mil- 
lion, or 200 percent increase, over the 2008 funding level. 

INDIAN INITIATIVES 

Last year we also launched two initiatives in Indian Country, 
one to battle the drug cartels invading reservations and the other 
to bring hope to Indian youth by improving their schools. Both of 
these initiatives received overwhelming support by Congress. 
Under the Safe Indian Communities Initiative, we proposed an ad- 
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ditional $16 million last year to battle the scourge of methamphet- 
amine that threatens an entire generation of Native Americans. 
Congress supported our proposal and added an additional $8 mil- 
lion to this initiative. The bipartisan message is clear. We must put 
these peddlers of poison out of business. In 2009, we sustain the 
full $24 million in funding increase provided in 2008 and we pro- 
pose to add $3 million more for the initiative. Under the Improving 
Indian Education Initiative, we proposed increases of $15 million 
to help American Indian children reach their potential. Congress 
endorsed our vision and increased it by $9 million. Once again in 
2009, we uphold a promise to Indian children. We sustain the 2008 
funding and provide another $2 million. 

WATER FOR AMERICA INITIATIVE 

As I mentioned earlier, we also have four new initiatives in our 
budget, initiatives that address some of the most critical issues fac- 
ing this Nation. Last year the National Science and Technology 
Counsel reported, and I quote, “Abundant supplies of clean, fresh 
water can no longer be taken for granted.” Water scarcity is not 
just a problem in the West, it is now occurring throughout the Na- 
tion. America increasingly faces water scarcities, particularly in 
areas of rapid population growth. We are seeing prolonged 
droughts and water conflicts in areas such as the Southeast where 
people are used to having unlimited water. We are proposing a 
Water for America Initiative to ensure that communities have reli- 
able water supplies this 21st century. Under this initiative, we will 
partner with states to conduct the first water census for this Na- 
tion in 30 years. 


OCEANS INITIATIVE 

Our second new initiative advances our knowledge of oceans and 
protects spectacular ocean ecosystems. Under our Oceans Initia- 
tive, we are proposing an additional $8 million to support the 
President’s Ocean Action Plan. Our Oceans Initiative will broaden 
our knowledge. We will undertake extensive mapping of our ex- 
tended Outer Continental Shelf. Coastlines and deep water are lit- 
tered with marine debris ranging from soda cans and small plastic 
objects to derelict fishing gear and abandoned vessels. We are los- 
ing coastal wetlands that protect us from major storms, purify 
water and serve as nurseries for marine fisheries. Through our 
Oceans Initiative, we will join with partners worldwide to embark 
on a global marine debris and coral reef campaign. 

BIRDS FOREVER INITIATIVE 

Together we have another task before us: Reversing the decline 
in bird populations that is happening across America. Our initia- 
tive addresses the sharp decline in many populations of wild birds. 
On average, populations of common birds have plummeted 70 per- 
cent since 1967. We add $9 million in 2009 for our Birds Forever 
Initiative to help us reverse these trends. Our budget sustains $36 
million in refuge increases funded in the 2008 budget. We will im- 
prove over 200,000 acres of vital stopover habitat for migratory 
birds. That is the equivalent of 150,000 football fields. We are also 
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proposing the first increase in the sale price of the duck stamp in 
over 15 years. This increase will result in protections of an addi- 
tional 17,000 acres of habitat. 

SAFE BORDERLANDS INITIATIVE 

Our final new initiative addresses another issue in the Nation’s 
headlines, an issue that I raised with you last year and I have wit- 
nessed firsthand, and that is border security. The Department of 
the Interior manages public lands along the southwest border and 
that’s 40 percent of the border. Our employees, residents and visi- 
tors face daily dangers. In many locations, families can no longer 
live or recreate without fear of coming across drug smugglers. As 
urban borders become more secure, illegal activity is shifting to re- 
mote areas. Drug cartels run violent drug-smuggling operations 
across the border as evidenced by the nearly 3,000 pounds of co- 
caine and 740,000 pounds of marijuana seized in 2007. We are pro- 
posing an $8 million increase in the 2009 budget to aggressively 
confront this problem. Combined with increased funding in 2008, 
we will place additional law enforcement officers along the border. 

ENERGY SECURITY 

Another critical issue facing this Nation is energy security. With 
the price of oil rising ever higher, it is imperative that we continue 
to offer access to our energy resources. Our new five-year plan for 
offshore energy development provides access to an additional 48 
million acres. The Minerals Management Service will invest over 
$8 million in preparations for new leasing activity as identified in 
the five-year plan. We also hope to broaden the Nation’s energy 
mix by providing opportunities for investment in renewable energy 
on public lands and offshore. 

Mr. Chairman, once again, we appreciate greatly the partnership 
that we have seen demonstrated by your support of the budget and 
the initiatives but also the additional funds which you have in- 
cluded. I hope you see the reciprocation by the fact that we have 
retained many of those plus-ups in our 2009 budget proposal before 
you. I am very happy to respond to your questions. 

[The statement of Secretary Kempthorne follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DIRK KEMPTHORNE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
ON THE 2009 PRESIDENT’S BUDGET REQUEST 

February 7, 2008 


Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to present 
our 2009 budget priorities and to update you on our progress in implementing our 2008 
programs. I thank this Subcommittee for your support of our 2008 budget request. 
Support by the Chairman and members of this Subcommittee for the Parks Centennial, 
Healthy Lands, Safe Indian Communities, and Indian Education initiatives resulted in 
significant funding to advance our goals. I look forward to continuing our collaborative 
relationship as we pursue these priorities and address emerging challenges of water 
scarcity, ocean management, declining bird populations, and borderland security. 

Introduction 

The Department of the Interior’s mission is complex and multifaceted. Our programs and 
mission stretch from the North Pole to the South Pole and across twelve time zones, from 
the Caribbean to the Pacific Rim. Our extensive mandate rivals any government agency 
in its breadth and diversity - and its importance to the everyday lives of Americans. In a 
recent poll of Federal agencies, the Department of the Interior received the highest rating 
for its public service. 

Nearly every American lives within a one-hour drive of lands or waters managed by the 
Interior Department. With 165,000 facilities at 2,400 locations. Interior is second only to 
the Department of Defense in managed assets. The Department’s law enforcement 
agents, over 4,000, comprise the third largest civilian law enforcement presence in the 
Federal government. 

Approximately 31 million people in the West rely on drinking water provided through 
water systems managed by the Department. Interior irrigation systems deliver water to 
farmers who generate over half of the Nation’s produce. 

The lands and waters we manage generate one-third of the Nation’s domestic energy 
production. Managing these areas, Interior generates $18 billion annually in revenues that 
exceeds Interior’s $10.7 billion appropriated budget. 

Interior fulfills special responsibilities to Native Americans as the manager of one of the 
largest land trusts in the world — over ten million acres owned by individual Indians and 
46 million acres held in trust for Indian Tribes. In addition to lands managed in trust, the 
Department manages over $3.3 billion of funds held in over 1,800 trust accounts for 
approximately 250 Indian Tribes and over 370,000 open Individual Indian Money 
accounts. Interior also operates one of only two school systems in the Federal 
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government, the Bureau of Indian Education school system. The Department of Defense 
operates the other. A total of $65.5 billion in revenues from offshore and onshore 
mineral leases collected from 2001 to 2007 provided resources for Tribes, States 
infrastructure and other Federal programs. 

Overview of the 2009 Budget 

The 2009 budget request for current appropriations is $10.7 billion, $388.5 million or 3.5 
percent below the level enacted by Congress for 2008, excluding fire supplemental 
funding, but $59.0 million above the amount requested in the 2008 President’s budget. 

Permanent funding that becomes available as a result of existing legislation without 
further action by the Congress will provide an additional $6.0 billion, for a total 2009 
Interior budget of $16.7 billion. Including permanent funding and excluding 2008 fire 
supplemental funding, the 2009 budget for Interior is $83 million above 2008 amounts. 

The 2009 request includes $9.8 billion for programs funded by this Subcommittee. 
Excluding fire supplemental funding, this is a decrease of $198.9 million, or 2 percent, 
below the level enacted for 2008. The 2009 budget sustains and enhances funding for 
parks and public land health, the safety of Indian communities, and Indian education. 
The 2009 budget funds these initiatives and addresses other nationally significant issues 
within a budget that maintains the President’s commitment to fiscal restraint. 

We focus funding on these priorities while proposing reductions in construction and land 
acquisition, as well as programs that are duplicative or receive funding from alternative 
sources. We also propose to cancel some unobligated balances. 

The Challenges Ahead 

Interior’s responsibilities are expanding as the Nation looks to its public lands for energy, 
water, wildlife protection, and recreation. Since 2001, the Nation has created 13 new 
parks and 15 wildlife refuges. Population has grown dramatically near once-rural or 
remote public lands, increasing access to public lands and complicating land 
management. In the last ten years, 60 percent of the new houses built in America were 
located in the wildland-urban interface. Changing land conditions, including the effects 
of a changing climate, have heightened threats from fire and other natural hazards, 
complicating land management. 

The Department is improving program efficiency, setting priorities, and leveraging 
Federal funds through partnerships and cooperative conservation to meet these 
challenges. Interior’s accomplishments have been many and varied, with noteworthy 
advances in management excellence. 

Interior has made progress on all dimensions of the President’s management agenda — a 
result achieved despite decades-long challenges in Indian trust management, a highly 
decentralized organization structure, and a highly dispersed workforce. In 2001, Interior 
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had 17 material weaknesses reported in the annual financial and performance audit. With 
the annual audit just completed for 2007, we have eliminated all material weaknesses. 
Despite these successes, as public lands become increasingly important to the economy, 
national security, and the public, continued success will require a strategic focus of 
resources to address emerging challenges, achieve key priorities, and maintain current 
levels of success. 


Interior’s Accomplishments 

The Department’s accomplishments exemplify Interior’s core values: Stewardship for 

America with Integrity' and Excellence. Our achievements, in combination with an 

outstanding workforce, create a strong foundation for continued stewardship of the 

Nation’s resources. Since 2001, the Department has: 

• Restored or enhanced more than 5 million acres and 5,000 stream and shoreline miles 
through cooperative conservation. 

• Restored, improved, and protected wetlands to help achieve the President’s goal to 
protect, enhance, and restore 3 million acres by 2009. 

• Improved park facilities for visitors by undertaking over 6,600 projects at national 
parks and earning a 96 percent satisfaction rate from park visitors. 

• Reduced risks to communities from the threat of catastrophic fire, conducting over 8 
million acres of fuels treatments on Interior lands through the Healthy Forests 
Initiative. 

• Enhanced energy security by more than doubling the processing of applications for 
permits to drill and increased the production of renewable energy with new wind, 
solar, and geothermal projects. 

• Awarded $9.8 million to 140 Preserve America projects involving public-private 
partnerships that serve as nationwide models for heritage tourism, historic 
preservation, education, and other Federal programs. 

• Leveraged a four-to-one investment through a water conservation challenge grant 
program, generating more than $96 million for 122 water delivery system 
improvements and conserving over 400,000 acre-feet of water to help meet the water 
needs of people across the West. 

• Completed planned lease sales and generated a new five-year plan for 2007-2012 that 
opens up an additional 48 million acres to leasing and has the potential to produce ten 
billion barrels of oil and 45 trillion cubic feet of natural gas over the next 40 years, 
enough to heat 47 million homes for 40 years. The October 2007 Central Gulf of 
Mexico OCS lease sale generated $2.9 billion, $1.6 billion more than originally 
estimated. 

• Removed the American bald eagle from the endangered species list and put in place a 
set of management guidelines to secure the future of our Nation’s symbol. 

• Advanced protection of the Papahanaumokuakea Marine National Monument in 
Hawaii, the largest marine protected area in the world, with the publication of 
regulations codifying management measures. 

• Hosted over 464 million visitors to parks, refuges, public lands, and Bureau of 
Reclamation sites and increased the number of fishing programs on refuges by 24 and 
the number of hunting programs on refuges by 34. 
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• Established a new Recreation Reservation Service, a unified pass to public lands, and 
clarified entrance and recreation fees, in coordination with other agencies. 

• Distributed over $79 million to individual Indian money account holders whose 
whereabouts were previously unknown and archived 400 million pages of trust 
documents in a state-of-the-art facility. 

Our 2009 budget continues investments the Congress provided in 2008 for our top 
priorities. We continue our Centennial Initiative with record funding levels for park 
operations. We propose to augment funding for our landscape-scale Healthy Lands 
Initiative to protect wildlife and assure access to energy resources on public lands. We 
propose to sustain funding increases in 2008 to combat the methamphetamine scourge in 
Indian country and improve education programs for students in Indian schools. 

Fulfilling the President’s commitment to cooperative conservation, since 2001, the 
Department has provided $2.5 billion in conservation grants to achieve on-the-ground 
protection, restoration, and enhancement of lands and waters with partners. This 
commitment continues with $321.7 million requested for cooperative conservation in 
2009 for challenge cost share and partnership programs that leverage Federal funding, 
typically more than doubling the Federal investments with matching funds. 

We also propose four new initiatives. We request $21.3 million for a Water for America 
initiative that will enhance knowledge of water resources and improve the capacity of 
water managers to avert crises caused by water supply issues and better manage water 
resources to assist in endangered species recovery. We will advance efforts to improve 
the status of birds, including migratory' birds, and avert further declines in bird 
populations with an increase of $9.0 million for a Birds Forever initiative. The budget 
continues the $35.9 million refuge funding increase provided by the Congress in 2008, 
which will restore 200,000 acres of bird habitat. The 2009 budget seeks an increase of 
$7.9 million to collect data that is needed to define U.S. jurisdiction of the extended 
continental shelf under the Law of the Sea, protect wildlife and habitat in ocean 
environments from marine debris, and conduct high priority research to support coastal 
restoration. Lastly, the 2009 budget includes $8.2 million to increase the protection of 
employees, visitors, lands and resources that are increasingly at risk from illegal activities 
at parks, refuges, public lands, and Indian lands along the border with Mexico. 

The National Parks Centennial 

Last May, we responded to the President’s charge to prepare for the National Park 
Service’s 100 th anniversary . Our report to the President on the National Parks Centennial 
initiative encompassed the ideas and input from 40 listening sessions and 6,000 public 
comments. The report frames the ten-year effort to strengthen visitor services and other 
programs in parks in time for the National Parks Centennial. On August 23, 2007, we 
announced more than 200 centennial proposals eligible as potential partnership projects 
in national parks as part of the National Parks Centennial Challenge. 

The 2008 President’s budget set forth the initial investments to achieve the goals of the 
Centennial initiative, with $100.0 million in operating funds for the Parks Centennial 
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initiative to fond new levels of excellence in parks. The President’s proposal received 
broad bipartisan support in Congress. With the 2008 funding, our parks will hire 3,000 
seasonal national park rangers, guides and maintenance workers; repair buildings; enroll 
more children in Junior Ranger and Web Ranger programs at the parks; and expand the 
use of volunteers in parks. 

The Administration also introduced Centennial Challenge Fund legislation that would 
authorize the use of $100.0 million per year of Federal mandatory funding to match $100 
million or more in philanthropic donations to the National Park Service. Both the House 
and Senate introduced bills based on the Administration’s legislative proposal. While the 
Congress continues to work on passage of the bill, the 2008 appropriation included $24.6 
million in discretionary funding to begin the Centennial Challenge and match private 
philanthropic contribution for signature projects. 1 appreciate the strong support of this 
Committee for these matching funds. 

In 2009, our budget continues the President’s commitment to the parks with a historic 
$2.1 billion budget request for the Operation of National Parks. This increase of $160.9 
million, or 8 percent above the 2008 enacted level would provide the largest budget ever 
for park operations. Cumulatively over two years, park operations increase by 15 percent. 
This funding will allow the parks to preserve our Nation’s natural and cultural heritage, 
improve the condition of parks and park facilities, and prepare a new generation of 
leaders to guide NPS into the 21 st century. The budget also supports the President’s 
proposed Centennial Challenge matching fund of up to $100.0 million annually. 

The 2009 budget will continue to build park operational capacity, including increases for 
core operations, facility management, U.S. Park Police operations, and youth partnership 
programs. The increase will improve the health of natural and cultural resources and 
continue to bring park assets into good condition using a predictive maintenance cycle. 
We will also develop a 21 st century workforce with enhanced organizational capacity and 
employee development through a professional development program, performance 
management tools, and an expanded safety program. I am committed to addressing 
management issues raised in a recent report of our Inspector General on the U.S. Park 
Police. 

Complementing park operations, the 2009 budget includes a combined $25.0 million for 
Preserve America and Save America’s Treasures. Launched in 2003 by the President and 
First Lady, the Preserve America initiative encourages States and local communities to 
partner with the Federal government to preserve the multi-textured fabric of America’s 
story. The Administration has submitted legislation to the Congress to permanently 
authorize the Preserve America and Save America’s Treasures programs. To date, 585 
communities in all 50 States and the U.S. Virgin Islands have been designated as 
Preserve America communities. 

Through $9.8 million appropriated to the National Park Service through 2007, the 
program has supported 140 projects in communities throughout America. The 2008 
appropriation will support an additional 95 projects. The 2009 budget request includes 
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$10,0 million for Preserve America grants, an increase of $2.6 million over the 2008 
enacted level. The budget also provides $35.0 million for Save America’s Treasures 
grants, $4.0 million more for competitive grants than what was appropriated in 2008. 

Healthy Lands Initiative 

In 2007, the Department initiated the Healthy Lands Initiative — a major, long-term effort 
to improve the health of public and private lands in the West. Through the Healthy 
Lands Initiative, Interior agencies are working with State and local governments, private 
landowners and other interested groups to conserve and restore vital habitat. This 
Initiative will preserve our public lands for recreation, hunting and fishing, and for their 
significant habitat for species, while helping to secure energy for this Nation. The 
Healthy Lands Initiative takes, for the first time, a landscape-scale approach to restoration 
and land-use planning. The Initiative considers the health of the land at a landscape scale 
instead of acre by acre. 

Using $3.0 million in 2007 as a model for our Healthy Lands Initiative, BLM funded 
improvements to 72,000 acres of BLM land. The investments improved wildlife habitat 
conditions on 45,896 acres of shrubs, grass and woodland; reduced woody fuels and 
improved the composition of herbaceous vegetation on 18,377 acres outside the wildland 
urban interface and 4,986 acres within the interface; and improved 580 acres of wetlands. 
BLM leverage this funding with partner investments to treat additional acres within the 
same critical watersheds on non-BLM lands. 

With Congress’s support for the initiative, in 2008 we will be expanding these efforts to 
$7.9 million and improving the health of Western landscapes impacted by drought, 
wildfire, weed invasions, and stresses associated with population growth and increased 
development and use of the public lands. The Healthy Lands Initiative will restore and 
maintain habitat for many species such as the sage grouse, a species almost entirely 
dependent on sagebrush ecosystems. Some 72 percent of sage grouse habitat is under 
Federal management. The current range of the greater sage grouse has declined an 
estimated 45 percent from the historically occupied range, prompting recent petitions to 
list the species under the Endangered Species Act. The Initiative will also focus on 
protecting wildlife corridors as we take a holistic perspective in our land use planning 
process for energy development and recreation. 

The 2009 budget provides $21.9 million for the Healthy Lands Initiative, an increase of 
$14.0 million over the 2008 enacted level, including an increase of $10.0 million that 
BLM will deploy to accelerate and increase efforts at the original six geographic focus 
areas; expand one of the focus areas; and add a seventh focus area in California. The 
Initiative includes increases of $3.5 million for USGS and $492,000 for FWS to provide 
critical scientific support and complement BLM’s on-the-ground conservation and 
restoration efforts. 
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Safe Indian Communities 

In 2008, Interior proposed the Safe Indian Communities initiative to help Indian Country 
resist organized crime and foreign drug cartels. These cartels have taken advantage of the 
widely dispersed law enforcement presence on tribal lands to produce and distribute 
drugs, resulting in a violent crime rate in some communities that is ten to 20 times the 
national average. 

The 2008 enacted appropriation provided increases totaling $23.6 million for the Safe 
Indian Communities initiative to increase our capacity to combat this growing epidemic. 
In 2009, we sustain this funding and request an additional $2.9 million, for a total Safe 
Indian Communities initiative of $26.6 million. With a cumulative investment of $50.2 
million over two years. Interior will assist Tribes to suppress the production and 
distribution of methamphetamine by organized crime and drug cartels, address related 
effects including drug abuse, child neglect and abuse, and increase staffing at detention 
centers. 

In 2009, Interior will provide: 1) additional officers for law enforcement; 2) specialized 
drug training for existing officers; 3) public awareness campaigns for the Indian public; 
4) additional resources to protect tribal lands located on the United States border; and 5) 
additional social workers. Combined, the 2008 and 2009 funding increases will put 193 
additional law enforcement agents on the ground in targeted communities in Indian 
Country and invest in more training for the current force to more effectively combat the 
problem. The BIA will also expand the use of a mobile meth lab to train tribal police and 
others about methamphetamine labs, environmental and personal safety hazards, and 
interdiction and investigation strategies. Funding will target communities based on a 
needs analysis that looks at the violent crime rate, service population, and current staffing 
levels. 


Improving Indian Education 

In 2008, Interior proposed the $15.0 million Improving Indian Education initiative to 
enhance student performance in Bureau of Indian Education schools. As one of just two 
Federal school systems, the BIE system of 184 schools should be a model of excellence 
and achievement of the goals of the No Child Left Behind Act. Student performance, 
however, has lagged. In 2006, just 30 percent of Indian schools were achieving their 
annual progress goals. Through this initiative, the Department is implementing a set of 
education program enhancements to increase the number of schools reaching adequate 
yearly progress goals to 33 percent by 2009. Though we still have much work to do, our 
assessment for 2007 shows 3 1 percent of schools now achieving Annual Yearly Progress. 

The 2008 appropriation provided an increase of $24.1 million over the 2007 level for 
programs to improve student achievement. Our 2009 budget continues the increased 
funding Congress provided for these programs and adds another $1.4 million over 2008 
for certain activities for a total of $25.5 million. This request includes $5.2 million for 
Education Program Enhancements to restructure schools under the No Child Left Behind 
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Act and for reading programs, tutoring, mentoring, and intensive math and science 
initiatives. In 2008, Congress provided $12.1 million for these enhancements. With the 
2008 boost in funding and the continued $5.2 million in 2009, BIE will focus on 
improved student achievement. The budget also includes a $6.3 million increase in funds 
allocated to all schools to improve per student funding. Funding allocated by formula is 
the primary source of funding for BIE’s 170 elementary and secondary schools and 14 
dormitories. This funding directly supports all schools for core costs of operating 
education programs such as salaries for teachers, aides, administrators, and support staff; 
supplies; and classroom materials. 

The 2009 budget increases funding for four new initiatives: Water for America, Birds 
Forever, Ocean and Coastal Frontiers, and Safe Borderlands. 

Water for America 

In 2007, the National Science and Technology Council reported that “abundant supplies 
of clean, fresh water can no longer be taken for granted.” The Council of State 
Governments echoed this concern, concluding that “water, which used to be considered a 
ubiquitous resource, is now scarce in some parts of the country and not just in the West... 
The water wars have spread to the Midwest, East, and South, as well.” 

Competition for water is increasing because of rapid population growth and growing 
environmental and energy needs. These water needs are escalating at a time of chronic 
drought and changes in water availability resulting from a changing climate. 

In 2009, our budget includes a Water for America initiative to help communities secure 
reliable water supplies through information, technologies, and partnerships. This 
collaborative effort, which involves the Bureau of Reclamation and the U.S. Geological 
Survey, will help address the water needs of the nation. 

Knowing how much water is available — and how much we consume — lies at the 
foundation of good water management. Yet this Nation has not completed a water census 
in over three decades. Our Water for America initiative will fill this void. The U.S. 
Geological Survey request of $8.2 million will fund the first water census in 30 years. 
USGS will begin a nationwide assessment of water availability, water quality, and human 
and environmental water use. The census, planned for completion by 2019, will 
generate information to assist others in managing water in a context of competing 
demands. The census will provide a national groundwater information system, new 
technology that integrates surface and groundwater information, and better measurements 
that result in better management of water resources. 

In addition to the census, through our Water for America initiative, we will modernize the 
nation’s 7,000 streamgages. In the first phase of modernization, USGS will upgrade 350 
streamgages and reinstate 50 streamgages that were shut down previously. 
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Birds Forever 

In June 2007, the National Audubon Society issued a report. Common Birds in Decline, 
based on analysis of the Society’s Christmas bird counts and breeding bird surveys 
performed by the U.S. Geological Survey. The report indicated significant declines 
occurring in 20 common species. On average, populations of common birds have 
plummeted 70 percent since 1967. 

As manager of one-fifth of the nation’s lands, Interior, working with this Nation’s 
citizens, can help reverse these declines. Since 2004, Interior has improved the status of 
five migratory bird species. Current efforts focus on ensuring that more than 62 percent 
of the nation’s migratory bird species thrive at sustainable levels. 

On October 20, 2007, the President announced a new effort to conserve migratory birds. 
This effort included cooperative conservation with Mexico to protect birds that know no 
border, expanded migratory bird joint ventures, and production of a State of the Birds 
report. The Department’s Birds Forever initiative builds upon the President’s initiative. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your strong support for the Nation’s National Wildlife 
Refuges. Our budget sustains the FWS refuge budget increase of $35.9 million provided 
by the Subcommittee in 2008. Conserving migratory birds is a primary goal of the 
Refuge System and the increased funding in 2008 will support migratory bird 
conservation and habitat protection. More than 200,000 acres of habitat will be 
improved, some of which will directly benefit migratory birds. 

Our 2009 budget also proposes to improve the status of wild birds, including migratory 
birds, and avert further declines in populations with $9.0 million in increased funding for 
FWS joint venture partnerships, inventory and monitoring, and habitat restoration 
programs and the U.S. Geological Survey’s strategic habitat conservation and monitoring 
efforts such as the breeding bird survey. These funds, together with refuge increases, will 
help reverse the decline in bird populations by focusing on species of greatest concern 
and leveraging Federal investments through partnerships. 

The initiative targets 36 species that are part of the FWS Focal Species Strategy. By 
emphasizing these priority species, benefits will accrue to other species as well because 
they often have similar conservation needs and utilize the same habitats. Employing this 
strategy, FWS and USGS will improve understanding of these species, restore habitat, 
and monitor species status and trends. Through collaborative projects with States and 
others, these efforts will lead to improved protection of habitats that are important to 
these bird species. Interior will complete action plans for 30 focal species and coordinate 
them with State Wildlife Action Plans. 

Interior collaborative efforts with nonprofit organizations, State, and Federal programs 
through Joint Ventures will set conservation priorities and increase investments through 
extensive leveraging. Interior will focus on Joint Ventures along the coasts and central 
flyways including the Atlantic Coast, Texas and Gulf Coast, and Prairie Potholes and 
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Playas. Working in coordination with these programs through the Birds initiative. States 
will be able to leverage their funds against federal grant program dollars to target multi- 
state bird conservation priorities. The Fish and Wildlife Service has signed Urban Bird 
Treaties with cities such as New Orleans and Houston to preserve bird habitat in urban 
environments. With five treaties in place, FWS will sign up more cities and promote 
partnerships that will conserve parks and tree islands for bird habitat and engage the 
citizens in conservation activities. 

Ocean and Coastal Frontiers 

Healthy and productive oceans, coasts, and Great Lakes waters are vital to America’s 
prosperity and well-being. The President’s U.S. Ocean Action Plan sets forth a 
pioneering vision for ocean management premised on regional partnerships, State 
leadership, and Federal coordination. 

Interior has extensive ocean and coastal responsibilities, managing 35,000 miles of 
coastline, 177 island and coastal refuges, 74 park units comprising 34 million acres, 92 
million acres of coral reef ecosystems that include 3.5 million acres of coral reefs, and 1.8 
billion underwater acres of Outer Continental Shelf lands. Interior also assists the U.S. 
Territories and Freely Associated States in the management of 3.6 million square miles of 
oceans in the U.S. Territories and Freely Associated States. The Department also 
conducts the science needed to guide better decision-making in managing these 
resources. 

The 2009 budget request includes $7.9 million to support the Department’s diverse 
ocean, coastal, and Great Lakes program activities and to implement the highest priorities 
of the U.S. Ocean Action Plan. Included is an increase of $4.0 million for mapping the 
extended continental shelf to assure that the United States defines the boundaries for 
these areas potentially rich in energy and mineral resources. 

Our budget also funds partnerships to reverse the trend of marine debris accumulating in 
waters and coasts of Midway Atoll National Wildlife Refuge and conserve coral reefs 
and improve ocean science at the Palmyra Atoll National Wildlife Refuge. Marine debris 
kills marine life, interferes with navigation safety, negatively impacts shipping and 
coastal industries, and poses a threat to human health. 


Safe Borderlands Initiative 

The Department’s land management bureaus manage lands along 793 miles, or 41 
percent, of the southwest border. This includes seven national wildlife refuges, six 
national parks, lands managed by the Bureau of Reclamation along 12 miles of the 
border, and public lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management along 191 miles of 
the border. In addition, five Indian reservations are on the international boundary with 
Mexico. 
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These remote, once pristine landscapes are home to many unique plants and wildlife, 
some of which are endangered species. However, the situation along our international 
border with Mexico has changed. In some locations, our employees, residents, or visitors 
are facing significant risks from illegal activities and portions of the public lands are 
closed to visitors. Employees who live on site and residents of Indian communities 
contend with the potential threat of vandalism, theft, and confrontation with illegal 
activities. Wildlife populations and their habitats and cultural resources are affected and 
damaged by these activities. 

Increased border enforcement in urban areas has resulted in a shift in the flow of illegal 
drugs and unauthorized people to rural areas and the lands managed by the Interior 
Department. The number of illegal aliens crossing public lands has increased 11-fold 
since 2001. Narcotic traffickers, smugglers, and other criminals, who operate extensively 
near the border, impact public lands and resources. 

There has been loss to human life. National Park Service Ranger Kris Eggle was shot and 
killed in 2002 at Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument by a drug runner. At San 
Bernardino National Wildlife Refuge, drug smugglers threatened an officer and his 
family at his home if he didn’t return a load of marijuana seized earlier in the day. 
These are not isolated incidents. Interior employees are concerned that they are under 
constant surveillance by drug smugglers who establish observation posts on our lands and 
are equipped with assault weapons, encrypted radios, night vision optics, and other 
sophisticated equipment. Employees cannot go to some areas of some of the parks, 
refuges, and other public lands without an escort. The impacts to lands and resources are 
extensive, including abandoned vehicles and personal property, roads and trails through 
sensitive areas, and elevated threats to at-risk species. 

The Department is requesting an $8.2 million increase for our Safe Borderlands initiative 
to enhance safety of public land visitors, residents, and employees and reduce the impacts 
affecting Interior-managed lands along the southwest border. The Safe Borderlands 
initiative targets resources toward multiple bureaus and high-priority areas. The 
Department will coordinate border efforts among the land management bureaus and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, deploying additional law enforcement personnel into five high- 
priority areas with the highest safety risks. We propose to focus on Interior borderland 
responsibilities, including public lands management and visitor and employee safety. 

We also propose to mitigate environmental damage along the southwest border. Trails 
and illegal roads made by smugglers are destroying cactus and other sensitive vegetation 
impacting the ecological health of many of the national parks, wildlife refuges, national 
monuments and conservation areas Interior manages. Projects include restoration of 
Arivaca Creek in the Buenos Aires National Wildlife Refuge; repairing and maintaining 
roads and trails on BLM lands; improving signage for visitors; assisting with 
environmental compliance for border infrastructure projects; removing tons of abandoned 
personal property such as vehicles from bureau and tribal lands; and closing abandoned 
mine lands on BLM lands in New Mexico and California where illegal aliens hide. 
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Supporting the Department’s Mission 

The 2009 budget aligns resources to achieve these and other high-priority goals guided 
by the Department’s integrated strategic plan. The Department’s strategic plan links the 
Department’s diverse activities into four common mission areas: Resource Protection, 
Resource Use, Recreation, and Serving Communities. A fifth area. Management 
Excellence, provides the framework for improved business practices, processes, and tools 
and a highly skilled and trained workforce. 

Key to attaining these strategic goals is our 2009 request for fixed costs. Pay and benefits 
for the Department’s 70,000 employees are a significant cost component of Interior’s 
core programs, comprising 51 percent of operating budgets. The proportion of Interior’s 
budget committed to personnel costs places it among the top three Federal agencies. This 
workforce composition largely reflects the need to maintain staff at the geographically 
dispersed locations that serve the public including 391 parks, 548 refuges, and 71 fish 
hatcheries. 

Interior’s programs by their very nature require staff. Interior continues to utilize the 
services of over 200,000 volunteers and extensive seasonal employees. However, the 
workforce capacity of the Department’s programs is an essential ingredient for the 
uninterrupted delivery of programs and services to the American public. 

The 2009 budget includes $142.5 million to keep apace with most increased costs in pay 
and benefits and other fixed costs. The pay and benefits component is $128.6 million, 
including a 3.5 percent 2008 pay raise, a 2.9 percent 2009 pay raise, and a 3.0 percent 
increase in health benefits. A total of $22.5 million in pay and health benefits costs is 
absorbed. There is a reduction of $16.9 million for one less pay day in 2009. The request 
fully funds nondiscretionary bills from others, including space rental costs and associated 
security charges; workers compensation and unemployment compensation; and 
centralized administrative and business systems, services, and programs financed through 
the Working Capital Fund. 


Other Budget Priorities 

In addition to the initiatives already highlighted, the 2009 budget includes funding for 
programs key to achieving the Department’s goals and objectives. 

Cooperative Conservation Programs — Through partnerships, Interior works with 
landowners and others to achieve conservation goals across the Nation that benefit 
America’s national parks, wildlife refuges, and other public lands. The 2009 budget 
includes $321.7 million for the Department’s cooperative conservation programs, $10.4 
million more than the 2008 enacted level. These programs leverage Federal funding, 
typically providing a non-Federal match of 50 percent or more. They provide a 
foundation for cooperative conservation to protect endangered and at-risk species; engage 
local communities, organizations, and citizens in conservation; foster innovation; and 
achieve conservation goals while maintaining working landscapes. 
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Challenge cost share programs in FWS, NPS and the Bureau of Land Management are 
funded at $18.1 million. These cost share programs provide resources to land managers 
to work with adjacent communities, landowners, and other citizens to achieve common 
goals through conservation and restoration of wetlands, uplands, riparian areas and other 
projects. 

The 2009 cooperative conservation budget incorporates the Department’s $21.9 million 
Healthy Lands initiative. Building on the $7.9 million enacted in 2008 for Healthy Lands, 
the 2009 budget increases resources for this multi-agency initiative to enlist States, local 
and tribal governments, industry and non-govemment entities to restore habitat on a 
landscape scale. 

The 2009 budget for FWS cooperative conservation programs proposes $14.9 million for 
the Migratory Bird Joint Ventures program, including an increase of $4.0 million to focus 
on improving the status of focal species of birds as part of the Migratory Bird initiative. 
The 2009 budget also includes $13.2 million for the Coastal program, $48.0 million for 
the Partners for Fish and Wildlife program, $4.9 million for the Fish Passage program, 
and $5.2 million for the National Fish Habitat Action Plan. 

The 2009 request for cooperative conservation programs includes $195.9 million for 
FWS grant programs, an increase of $1.9 million. This includes $42.6 million for the 
North American Wetlands Conservation Fund, an increase of $666,000 above the 2008 
enacted level. The 2009 budget for the Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation 
Fund is $75.5 million (including $80.0 million in new budget authority reduced by a 
cancellation of $4.5 million in unobligated balances). This request is an increase of $1.7 
million above the 2008 level. The 2009 budget includes $4.0 million for the Neotropical 
Migratory Bird program, a reduction of $470,000 from the 2008 level, and $73.8 million 
for the State and Tribal Wildlife Grant program, sustaining the 2008 funding level. 

Enhancing Energy Security - The Interior Department helps to meet the Nation’s 
energy needs and ensure energy security. Roughly one-third of the energy produced in 
the United States each year comes from Federal lands and waters managed by Interior. 
Interior’s 2009 budget enhances energy security with a program that seeks to increase 
production while achieving important environmental protections, attaining energy 
conservation goals, and expanding the use of new technologies and renewable energy 
sources. The 2009 budget provides $528.1 million for energy-related programs, an 
increase of $15.1 million over the 2008 enacted level. 

The BLM will continue to support implementation of Section 349 of the Energy Policy 
Act to address the environmental risks posed by legacy orphaned wells. The 2009 
request includes an increase of $11.2 million for the remediation of the Atigaru site on 
the Alaska North Slope. In addition, BLM will increase its capacity for conducting oil 
and gas inspections in 2009. 

In 2009, as in 2008, legislation is proposed to repeal the permit processing fund and the 
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prohibition on charging cost recovery fees for processing applications for permits to drill. 
Estimated cost recovery collections for Applications for Permit to Drill are $34.0 million 
in 2009, an increase of $13 million from the 2008 proposed level. The 2009 budget relies 
on permanent legislation to allow cost recovery for APDs, rather than the $4,000 APD 
fee included in the 2008 Consolidated Appropriations Act. 

In 2009, MMS will apply $8.5 million to increase environmental studies, resource 
assessments, and leasing consultations in areas of new leasing activity in Alaska and the 
Gulf of Mexico as identified in the 2007-2012 Five Year Plan. These lease sales could 
produce as much as 10 billion barrels of oil and 45 trillion cubic feet of natural gas over 
the next 40 years, enough energy to heat 47 million homes for 40 years. With an 
additional $1.0 million, MMS will implement its alternative energy responsibilities by 
funding environmental work and permitting for offshore alternative energy projects. This 
increase builds on the increased funding level provided in 2008 for alternative energy and 
provides a total funding level of $6.6 million. 

The MMS will also use a $1.1 million increase to improve its information technology 
system to keep pace with industry’s use of geoscientific analysis of resources and ensure 
that lease bids meet their fair market value; provide $2.0 million for improvements to 
mineral revenue compliance operations; and apply $1.7 million to implementing 
automated interest billing, allowing MMS to streamline and expedite interest invoicing, 
enhance internal controls, reduce manual intervention, allow the closure of audit cases 
sooner, and redirect staffing to other high-priority projects. 

Climate Change - With lands that range from the Arctic to the Everglades, Interior’s 
managers are observing the sometimes dramatic effects of a changing climate, including 
melting permafrost and melting glaciers, apparent long-term changes in precipitation 
patterns, dust storms, and sea level rise. In this dynamic context, Interior managers need 
the information, tools and resources to understand on-the-ground landscape changes and 
develop strategies to adapt to these changes. As one of the largest land managers in the 
world, Interior is positioned to pioneer adaptive management approaches to address the 
effects of climate change. 

Interior’s science agency, the U.S. Geological Survey, has been an active participant in 
the Federal Global Climate Change Science project. In 2008, the Congress provided an 
increase of $7.4 million to expand high-priority research and establish a National Global 
Warming and Wildlife Science Center. 

Work has begun to examine the most pressing issues faced by land managers, including 
the impacts of melting permafrost on energy and other infrastructure, modeling of 
watersheds to better manage timing and delivery of water by taking into account 
changing precipitation patterns, and investigation of the potential for geologic formations 
to sequester carbon. Interior has also undertaken habitat restoration to promote carbon 
sequestration and has pioneered use of alternative energy and energy conservation in its 
facilities and transportation systems. Approximately 18 percent of Interior’s facility 
electricity comes from alternative energy technologies, a ratio six times greater than 
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required for the Nation in the Energy Policy Act. 

The 2009 budget for the U.S. Geological Survey continues its climate change program of 
$31.4 million, sustaining $5.0 million of the increases enacted in 2008 by the Congress. 
The 2009 budget will focus on priority climate change needs to fill critical information 
gaps. The 2009 budget and the Department’s climate change management priorities will 
benefit from the results of the Secretary’s Task Force on Climate Change. The three 
subcommittees that comprise the task force will guide Interior’s comprehensive approach 
to the study and modeling of the impacts of climate change on lands, waters, and wildlife, 
as well as guide adaptive management programs for the Department’s land managers. 

Indian Trust - From 1996 through 2008, the Department will have invested $4.4 billion 
in the management, reform, and improvement of Indian trust programs. These 
investments have allowed Interior to better meet fiduciary trust responsibilities, provide 
greater accountability at every level, and operate with staff trained in the principles of 
fiduciary trust management. The 2009 budget proposes $482.3 million for Indian trust 
programs. This amount includes a net program increase of $2.9 million over the 2008 
enacted budget. The 2009 Unified Trust Budget reflects savings from the completion of 
certain trust reform tasks as well as new investments in probate services. 

The 2009 budget of $482.3 million for Indian trust programs includes $181.6 million in 
the Office of the Special Trustee and $300.7 in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The budget 
for Office of the Special Trustee includes $125.2 million for operation of trust programs, 
an increase of $1.2 million above the 2008 level. The 2009 budget proposal includes 
$56.4 million to support the Office of Historical Trust Accounting. The Office of 
Historical Trust Accounting, which is included in the Unified Trust Budget, plans, 
organizes, directs, and executes the historical accounting of 365,000 Individual Indian 
Money and Tribal Trust accounts. The OHTA expects to allocate approximately $40 
million to historical accounting for individual Indian accounts, with the balance used for 
tribal trust accounting. 

The remainder of the funding supports work on tribal trust cases, for a total of $16.4 
million. At present, there are 102 tribal trust lawsuits, including a class action case 
seeking certification of a class of over 250 Tribes. The workload associated with these 
cases includes tribal reconciliation reports, document production, data validation, 
litigation support, analyses of mismanagement claims, historical accountings, and 
settlement negotiations. 

The 2009 BIA budget provides $300.7 million to meet the requirements outlined in the 
Fiduciary Trust model and continue trust reform initiatives, including a funding increase 
of $10.6 million that will address a number of priorities activities including the probate 
backlog. 

The 2009 budget also includes an increase $2.6 million for BIA and OST to meet the 
ongoing demand for probate services, while continuing to reduce the excess probate 
caseload. This funding increase will also support the Office of Hearings and Appeals and 
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their role in resolving probate cases. 

The 2009 budget reduces funding by $9.8 million and eliminates the Indian Land 
Consolidation program. Although the program is terminated in 2009 the Department will 
explore other options for addressing the critical issue of fractionation. 

Financial and Business Management System — The Financial and Business 
Management System, an enterprise-level, integrated, administrative management system, 
is replacing the Interior Department’s existing legacy systems. When fully implemented, 
the project will support the business requirements of all Interior bureaus and offices 
including core accounting, acquisition, personal property and fleet, travel, real property, 
financial assistance, budget formulation, and enterprise management information. 

In 2006, the Minerals Management Service and the Office of Surface Mining were 
successfully migrated to the Financial and Business Management System. These bureaus 
are now conducting financial and accounting operations on this new system. In 2007, the 
acquisition module was deployed to MMS and OSM. In 2008, the Department 
anticipates that it will deploy core financial, acquisition, property, and grants components 
of FBMS to BLM. The 2009 budget request of $73.4 million includes an increase of 
$33.3 million for additional deployments that will eventually allow the Department to 
retire duplicative legacy systems currently in operation, including 27 acquisition systems, 
16 finance systems, 43 vendor databases, and 107 property management systems. 

Payments in Lieu of Taxes - PILT payments are made to local governments in lieu of 
tax payments on Federal lands within their boundaries and to supplement other Federal 
land receipts shared with local governments. The 2009 budget proposes $195.0 million 
for these payments, an increase of $5.0 million over the 2008 President’s budget, 
reflecting an adjustment to keep abreast of inflationary cost increases. 

Legislative Proposals 

The 2009 budget is accompanied by legislative proposals that will affect receipt or 
spending levels in 2009 or in future years. These proposals will be transmitted to the 
Congress for consideration by authorizing committees. 

Many of these legislative changes were presented in the 2008 President’s budget, 
including proposals for: full payment of bonuses on all new coal leases at the time of 
lease sale, modification of the Federal Land Transaction Facilitation Act, net receipts 
sharing for energy minerals, discontinuation of the mandatory' appropriation from the 
BLM Range Improvement Fund, reallocation of the repayment of capital costs for the 
Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program, and authorization for the San Joaquin River 
Restoration settlement. 

The budget also assumes the enactment of legislative proposals to repeal provisions of 
the Energy Policy Act related to permit processing, geothermal revenues and geothermal 
payments to counties, and ultra-deepwater research. The budget assumes enactment of 
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legislation that would open the 1002 area of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge to 
exploration with lease sales to begin in 2010, generating estimated bonus bids of $7 
billion in 2010 and future streams of revenue from royalty collection once production 
commences. 

The 2009 budget assumes enactment of legislation to provide a new, dedicated source of 
funding for the Centennial Challenge providing up to $100.0 million per year for ten 
years of mandatory funding to match contributions for projects and programs that will 
fulfill the commitment to prepare parks for their next century. 

The 2009 budget also assumes enactment of legislation to authorize an increase in the 
price of the Federal duck stamp. The price of the stamp has remained at $15.00 since 
1991. At the same time, the price of land has increased significantly in the past 17 years. 
The Duck Stamp fee increases will generate more revenues to support the acquisition of 
fee title and easement areas that would provide 17,000 additional acres of important 
breeding, migration resting, and wintering areas for birds. 

The 2009 budget proposes to cancel $5.0 million from multiple accounts, as the balances 
have remained unused for some time. The budget proposes to cancel $24.7 million of 
balances in the Naval Oil Shale Reserve Account that are excess to the estimated 
remediation costs and to cancel $4.5 million in the Cooperative Endangered Species Fund 
for uncommitted funding that was recovered from funds surplus to project needs. 

The 2009 budget proposes $34.0 million in increased cost recovery fees for the Bureau of 
Land Management oil and gas program and estimates an increase of $11.0 million in 
offsetting collections from rental receipts and cost recovery fees by the Minerals 
Management Service’s OCS program. 


Conclusion 

Our 2009 budget will - in its entirety - make a dramatic difference for the American 
people. We will continue efforts to improve our national parks, protect our wildlife and 
its habitat, and make investments in Indian Country for safe communities and Indian 
education. In addition, we will help communities address water supply needs, conserve 
wild birds and ocean resources, improve the safety of public lands along the border for 
employees and visitors, and continue to address other ongoing mission priorities. We 
look forward to working with the Subcommittee on these challenges this year. Just as we 
did in 2008, I feel confident that we can collaborative craft a 2009 budget for this 
Department that will address all of the priorities I’ve discussed. This concludes my 
overview of the 2008 budget proposal for the Department of the Interior and my written 
statement. I will be happy to answer any questions that you may have. 
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Secretary of the Interior 
Dirk Kempthorne 

Dirk Kempthorne was confirmed as the 49th Secretary of the U.S. Department of the Interior on 
May 26, 2006, in a voice vote by the U.S. Senate. Kempthorne took the oath of office on the 
same day. 

Prior to his confirmation as Secretary, Kempthorne served nearly two terms as Governor of 
Idaho, elected first in 1998 and reelected in 2002. 

As Governor, Kempthorne worked to develop consensus on management of Idaho's and the 
West's natural resources. He worked with his colleagues in Oregon, Washington and Montana to 
develop an historic bipartisan agreement on a state-based solution for returning salmon runs in 
the region. Following the devastating wildfires of 2000, he worked with fellow western 
governors and federal officials to fundamentally change the approach to forest health and 
wildfire management. Under his leadership, Idaho developed wolf and grizzly bear management 
plans aimed at delisting the endangered species and giving the State of Idaho management 
responsibilities. 

Before his terms as Governor, Kempthorne completed a successful six-year term in the United 
States Senate (1993-1999). As a Senator, he wrote, negotiated, and won passage of two major 
pieces of legislation: a bill to end unfunded federal mandates on state and local governments, 
and a substantial revision of the federal Safe Drinking Water Act. He also worked to improve 
the quality of life for American active-duty military personnel, reservists, their families and 
veterans. 

Dirk Kempthorne began his commitment to public service as the highly successful Mayor of the 
City of Boise (1985-1992). During his seven years in office, he helped direct a renaissance in the 
state's capital city that resulted in record growth, economic development and numerous national 
honors and recognitions for quality of life, business climate and family issues. 

Secretary Kempthorne has been recognized by his peers as a national leader. As Governor, his 
colleagues elected him as the Chairman of the National Governors Association in August of 
2003. He has served as President of the Council of State Governments and Chairman of the 
Western Governors Association. He served on the Executive Committees of the National 
Governors Association and the Republican Governors Association. Secretary of Education Rod 
Paige appointed then-Governor Kempthorne to the National Assessment Governing Board and 
Secretary of Homeland Security Tom Ridge appointed him to the Homeland Security Task 
Force. 

Secretary Kempthorne and his wife Patricia are both University of Idaho graduates and have two 
grown children. Heather and Jeff. 
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Mr. Dicks. This time we will turn to Mr. Tiahrt for his opening 
statement. 


Opening Remarks of Congressman Tiahrt 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for being late 
today. I needed all that time at the prayer breakfast to put up with 
the traffic getting over here, and I noticed, Mr. Secretary, that you 
were there, and I missed the police when they were going and I did 
not get in line in time, I guess. 

Looking at your budget, Mr. Secretary, there are some things 
that I am pleased with and there are some things that I am con- 
cerned about. I am looking forward to working with you and with 
Mr. Dicks on finding a well-balanced bill. We have a $1 billion 
challenge at least this year that we have to figure out some way 
to work around but I believe by getting a well-balanced bill we will 
be able to sort of fill in the gaps and maybe do the things that have 
high priorities and maybe push some other things to the right. 

Mr. Dicks and I are committed to working together and making 
sure that we have a good opportunity for all of us to weigh in on 
the final budget but it looks like we have quite a bit of work to do. 
I am concerned about the money that we have taken from BIA and 
from USGS and I think we are going to have to work around some 
of those issues. We have made good advances with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and with the tribes there fighting drug abuse and 
helping with their health programs, so I am looking forward to 
working with you in those areas. 

You brought up some very good points. The loss of bird popu- 
lations is a great concern. We have a lot of concerns about what 
is going on in our oceans that may be related to some of the bird 
loss as far as the pollution out there, so we have got some great 
challenges ahead of us but I think working together we can achieve 
that. 

Thank you for your patience, Mr. Chairman. I will reserve the 
rest of my time for the questions. 

BIRDS FOREVER INITIATIVE 

Mr. Dicks. Let me ask you, on the bird issue, 70 percent reduc- 
tion in the number of wild birds, do we know what is behind this, 
what is causing that, this dramatic reduction? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Part of it is the loss 
of habitat. As development occurs, it begins to diminish some of the 
habitat that existed. There is also concern for the migratory pat- 
terns and that is why refuges are very, very helpful for the migrat- 
ing birds. But for the common backyard birds, it really has been 
the loss of habitat. With a nationwide awareness of this, and with 
urban treaties that we have established, for example, in New Orle- 
ans and Houston, we can begin to once again establish islands of 
trees in urban settings. It is going to be very beneficial and it real- 
ly is going to be an opportunity for many Americans for a raised 
awareness of things that they can do in their neighborhoods and 
communities that will help us. 
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PARK OPERATIONS 

Mr. Dicks. One of the bright spots in the President’s budget is 
the $161 million increase for the national parks operation account. 
I think everyone in this room knows I share your commitment to 
the parks, but I am concerned that this increase may be difficult 
if we cannot find additional funding to fix problems elsewhere in 
our budget. Mr. Secretary, I need to ask you the same question 
which I will have to ask myself later in the year as the Sub- 
committee deals with this budget. Is a $161 million increase for the 
parks appropriate if we need to cut funding for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs by $100 million to pay for it? 

INDIAN AFFAIRS REDUCTIONS 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Chairman, it is a fair question. In 
fact, I welcome the question for this reason: Park advocacy groups 
have indicated they are not satisfied with this increase, so I appre- 
ciate the way you have put it in context. With regard to other areas 
of the budget, as you can well imagine, we did not go and say that 
we will take, for example, from the BIA and simply put it in parks. 
In the Bureau of Indian Affairs, last year of our four initiatives, 
two of those were for Indian Country. Specifically to your $100 mil- 
lion that you referred to as a reduction, it is primarily in three cat- 
egories. The first is in housing. We had a program that in esti- 
mated figures can help 200 families in Indian Country. The De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development has a similar pro- 
gram that we believe these Native Americans certainly qualify for. 
They have $700 million in the HUD program that can be utilized 
for this purpose. We believe that there is a duplication that is oc- 
curring. Also in education, the Johnson O’Malley grants. It is a pro- 
gram that helps Native American children that go to regular 
schools. It includes programs, for example, to help them purchase 
backpacks and some of the supplies. Once again, in the Depart- 
ment of Education, they are eligible for the funds that are there 
and so we believe there is a duplication. The third category would 
be welfare reform. We continue to provide needed welfare for fami- 
lies, for elderly, and for children but not for those who are able- 
bodied, those who are of an age that they can be productively em- 
ployed. The concept is to first provide them training so that they 
have the skills for the necessary jobs in the market and in the 
needs of a reservation. Mr. Chairman, it is not that we have simply 
deleted these but we feel that there has been duplication and we 
also feel that welfare reform can be beneficial. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, you know, I have been out to a number of the 
reservations over my career here. I have never been to one yet that 
had adequate housing. There always were problems, as you know. 
I mean, you have seen it in Idaho. I have seen it in Washington 
State and across the country. If you ask the members of the tribal 
community, they are going to tell you that they want the Johnson 
O’Malley program and they are concerned about these housing ini- 
tiatives. I think we are going to have to look at that part of the 
budget. It is one that concerns me. 
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CLIMATE CHANGE 

Let me ask you this also. On climate change, and I thought it 
was critical that we put in the 2008 bill funding for the new Cli- 
mate Change and Wildlife Center for the USGS. We added I think 
$7.5 million and you kept $5 million in for 2009. We appreciate 
that. What is the Department doing on this important question? 
You know, last year in our bill we had close to $200 million in re- 
search for climate change, not all in Interior but a big part in the 
EPA and Forest Service. Tell us what the Department is doing. We 
had a hearing last year. We brought in some of your land man- 
agers and all of them said that they can see consequences of global 
warming and climate change already. What is the Department’s 
approach to this? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Chairman, of all the departments, 
ours certainly is one of those that will feel the effect of climate 
change again, with responsibility for 20 percent of the United 
States. That is the land mass that we are responsible for, and for 
the waters. In our Department, I have appointed 90 individuals 
that are on a climate change taskforce. It is headed by Lynn 
Scarlett, our Deputy Secretary. They will be making a series of op- 
tions available to the Department. But the impact — we do not get 
into the issue of the chemistry and what may be causing this. We 
get into the resource impacts because our responsibility is the 
adaptive management that is necessary. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Secretary Kempthorne. The lessons that we learn I believe will 
be of help to the larger question but they will also be of great help 
to states, local units of government, and tribes as we then begin 
to see how we manage a commodity such as water that is dimin- 
ishing. The fact is that every day I read about another state that 
is now facing a water scarcity. There is a network of data that we 
are putting in place. It will collect the data that can be shared 
within the different bureaus, within the Department but also with 
state and local governments and with other departments in the 
Federal government. I think the key is the adaptive management. 
We must manage without the arguments of climate change. The 
Earth is warming. Therefore, we as land and water managers need 
to determine how best to deal with that. 

WILDLAND FIRE FUNDING 

Mr. Dicks. And I agree with that. The only thing I would say is, 
I worry about the cutting back of funding for fire suppression and 
other accounts in the budget, both the Forest Service and the BLM, 
to a lesser extent. Because my view is, as you get a drier climate 
and you get more drought, you are going to create, as you know 
from the Pacific Northwest — all the understory gets drier and 
drier. Then you have a fire and it gets more catastrophic, and one 
of the realities of this budget is that in the 1990s we had 13 per- 
cent of the budget for fighting fires. This is now up to 47 percent 
in the Forest Service and the BLM. I mean, it is a huge part of 
this budget. And when we do not have enough funding for fire- 
fighting, they take the money out of the other accounts to pay for 
it. Somehow I would hope we can think of trying to get FEMA in- 
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volved in this. I do not see why Interior and the Forest Service 
should be penalized because of a disaster. 

2009 BUDGET PRIORITIES 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In looking over the budget, Mr. Secretary, I think we all can un- 
derstand how this works in Washington where OMB sort of puts 
pressure on agencies, and as a manager of Interior and the agen- 
cies underneath you, it has put you in a difficult position as well 
and it puts Congress in a tough position. Sometimes our priorities 
do not match those of OMB’s. So when you look at the allocations, 
we think there may be some different priorities that we want to 
work with you with and I know we have got an increase in the Na- 
tional Park Service of $161 million and certainly that could be put 
to good use. But if the allocation is not sufficient to restore all the 
critical cuts that we have in the rest of the bill, would you consider 
that given the increase to Parks in 2008 that the money could be 
spent in other areas of your department with no negative cost to 
the parks? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Congressman Tiahrt, first I would note 
that for five years, the Park Service budget was flat. I would note 
also that just as I referenced the 3,000 additional park rangers 
that we are now going to be able to bring back to the park, that 
ends a ten-year decline. So it is not as though parks has had this 
trajectory for a number of years. It is just in 2008 and 2009 that 
we feel that we are finally addressing and getting the parks ready 
for the centennial in the year 2016. 

fixed costs 

Our highest priority was fixed costs for all of the bureaus within 
the Department. We are at 86 percent. In 2008 we were at 100 per- 
cent, which was truly significant and we appreciate your efforts on 
that. The 86 percent, it was higher but then with the personnel 
cost increase that was adopted, it took from that proposed number 
in 2009. The 86 percent is still truly significant because that is an 
area that was not addressed for a number of years. 

Mr. Dicks. And we applaud that. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I appreciate your partnership on that. 
Also Mr. Tiahrt, those initiatives which I have outlined, it was not 
the year of the parks, it is to sustain the effort. It is not the year 
of Healthy Lands Initiative, it is to sustain the effort. It is not the 
year of Indian education or fighting methamphetamine. The fact 
that we made them our initiatives and the fact that you now see 
them once again in the 2009 budget with your plus-ups shows that 
it was important, it was critical. We were sincere when we said 
that. We need to keep those initiatives. With the 2009 initiatives, 
I believe once again we are addressing a crisis that if we deal with 
it now, we can make a positive impact. So once again, in tight 
budgetary times, I do feel that to the extent possible we have got 
a balanced budget, and by balanced I mean with the issues. 
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INITIATIVES 

Mr. Tiahrt. I congratulate you on maintaining the increases that 
were included in the final 2008 appropriations bill and for your 
continued focus on last year’s initiatives and the four new ones 
that you mentioned too. They are all important areas of national 
interest that should be pursued, however, not at the expense of 
other critical Interior programs. In your judgment, what are the 
two more critical initiatives for this committee to seriously consider 
pursuing in 2009? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Of the new initiatives? 

Mr. Tiahrt. The two most critical. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Actually I would say that is difficult. I 
know I have members of the Department in here just hanging on 
my words to see which of my children I choose. I love them all. 

Mr. Dicks. Dirk’s choice. 

Secretary Kempthorne. But you cannot get around the fact that 
we are seeing a scarcity of water. I was briefed this week. I talked 
with a number of firefighters and the people at the National Inter- 
agency Fire Center in Boise, Idaho. As they showed me the projec- 
tions for the next two quarters of this year of where they believe 
the fire danger will be most prominent, it was not in the West this 
time. It is the East Coast, it is Texas. You open the newspaper, you 
see that now South Carolina has a severe problem, North Carolina 
has a severe problem. I was asked to go down to meet with the gov- 
ernors of Georgia, Alabama and Florida because of the Southeast 
drought. So we must deal with water, and it has been 30 years 
since we have had a water census and we need new technology. 
This will deal with 7,000 streamgages that allow us to really deter- 
mine the water quantity that we have. 

Of the other initiatives, it is difficult. I think it is important that 
we deal with the bird population. That is happening. They are on 
a decline and we want to reverse that before we suffer terrible con- 
sequences. There was a time that in some states on property that 
was for sale, there was a sign that would say no birds, exclamation 
point, meaning that was positive; you do not have to worry about 
the bird population, you do not have to worry about the Endan- 
gered Species Act. We do not need that. We want to have the birds. 
And then I just have to add though that the mapping of the ex- 
tended Outer Continental Shelf is critically important. All of our 
initiatives are very important. 

everglades 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you. One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

I know that the First Lady was down in the Everglades yester- 
day and it seems like we have run into a couple of roadblocks down 
there. First of all, we have had a deferring of the plan for the 
bridging of the, I think you pronounce it Tamiami Trail, which 
would allow the flow of clean water into the Everglades, and the 
second one I think actually occurred in the Senate where they got 
some bad information or they made a bad decision, one of the 
two — God forbid they should ever make a bad decision over there 
but it is possible. I have heard it is possible. But I think the project 
was cut by $25 million last year and it is slowing the result of re- 
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storing the Everglades. Are those the facts as you understand 
them, and what can we do to change that outcome? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Congressman, I would say this. Restora- 
tion of the Everglades is a priority. Two to three months ago I 
called General Van Antwerp, who is the Chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, stating General, this is a priority for the Department of the 
Interior, for the Administration. Will you personally be involved so 
that we can break ground this calendar year of 2008. He too is en- 
thusiastic about this. We believe that we will break ground this 
year on the Tamiami Trail to begin putting in the bridge that al- 
lows the water and the hydrology to begin to flow back into the Ev- 
erglades. I called him this week just to say I know that I will be 
going before this committee, I would like to once again affirm that 
even as late as two days ago it remains the priority and in fact we 
will break ground, and I received an affirmative answer from Gen- 
eral Van Antwerp. In the Corps’ budget for 2009 there is $50 mil- 
lion and in the Department of the Interior’s there is $10 million, 
so that with the previous amount that has been appropriated, we 
are ready to go forward with this. Now, it is a multi-year project 
but we are ready to go. And if I may, an anecdote. 

Mr. Dicks. Go ahead. 

Secretary Kempthorne. When I was in Montana and seeing 
what they call the Blackfoot Challenge, beautiful Big Sky country. 
We were out in this meadow surrounded by about 100 people, citi- 
zens and federal officials. They were so proud because they were 
concerned about what was happening in that stretch of the Black- 
foot River, which is where the book and the film “A River Runs 
Through It” took place. Years ago they had determined that if you 
want to get water from point A to B, you do not let it meander, 
you just plumb it. You bring it straight through. They showed me 
all of this. They showed me the maps. I said to these ranchers in 
Montana, what you have just described is the Everglades, same 
thing. We years ago decided from A to B is a straight line and now 
we are going back and we are going to allow the natural mean- 
dering. In Montana we are seeing a return of fish and wildlife. We 
are seeing the same thing in the portions of the Everglades where 
we have allowed the water to come back. So we are learning, and 
this lesson is being applied across the United States. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Nice to see you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Thank you, sir. 

FIXED COSTS 

Mr. Moran. You mentioned the 86 percent in mandatory costs. 
Is that 14 percent difference the COLA? You had budgeted 2.9, 
then the Congress raised it to 3.5 for all civilian employees. So I 
gather that there is a 14 percent across-the-board cost that has not 
been budgeted in your Interior budget. Is that the case? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Moran, that is correct. We had 
based the budget on a projection and then when it was raised, that 
is where it came from. 
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COMPETITIVE SOURCING 

Mr. Moran. I see. The Congress a year or so ago passed legisla- 
tion that outlawed these relatively arbitrary outsourcing goals. The 
managers would get a green light depending on whether they met 
the goals and it seemed as though the goals were just too arbitrary 
across agencies regardless of their proportion that many would con- 
sider to be inherently governmental functions. We are told that In- 
terior is still setting goals for outsourcing activities. Is that the 
case? 


COOPERATIVE CONSERVATION 

Secretary Kempthorne. I do not know that I would put it in 
those terms. I will tell you that the number of volunteers through 
the cooperative conservation programs is impressive. We are doing 
a lot of that. We are working with associations and other interest 
groups. We have a number of grants that we do provide. 

COMPETITIVE SOURCING 

Mr. Moran. We were not prohibiting outsourcing, by any means. 
We are just prohibiting imposing these arbitrary goals on every 
manager regardless of the type of activity that they were respon- 
sible for. We just do not want this wholesale privatization of gov- 
ernment whether or not it really makes sense, and we are told that 
Interior was still doing some of that, so we would like you to look 
at that. 


COOPERATIVE CONSERVATION 

Secretary Kempthorne. We will look at it, Mr. Moran, but I will 
tell you, that is not a goal and that is not a directive from me. I 
could just say, some of these areas, Minnesota, for example, where 
we wanted to go back and return wetlands, to just go in, the initial 
reaction of many of these farmers was, we do not want to hear 
from the feds. Then when you find that you have the young people 
from the communities that go off to get their education, get their 
degree in biology, and come back, they are now fish and wildlife in- 
dividuals, they are welcome in the coffee shop. They begin to talk 
to their friends. In Minnesota, a gentleman I met, 80 years old, 
Bumpy, allowed us to go with this program and now he sits there 
and can identify all the ducks that are now returning to his prop- 
erty, which had vanished for 50 years. 

Mr. Moran. Good. 

Secretary Kempthorne. That is cooperative conservation. 

Mr. Moran. We just want to make sure that has been addressed 
because we got an overwhelming vote from the Congress on that. 

INSPECTIONS AND MONITORING 

A couple years ago there was a series of articles in the Wash- 
ington Post that were on the front page and the title was “Federal 
Wildlife Monitors Oversee a Boom in Drilling,” and it went on to 
say that BLM routinely restricts the ability of its own biologists to 
monitor wildlife damage that is being caused by surging energy 
drilling on federal land. It went on to say that by keeping many 
wildlife biologists out of the field doing paperwork on new drilling 
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permits and that by diverting agency money intended for wildlife 
conservation to energy programs, the BLM has compromised its 
ability to deal with the environmental consequences of the drilling 
boom on public lands, and I will just mention one other thing. I 
had met with Theo Colborn. She wrote a number of books. She has 
been an advocate on raising the issue of endocrine disrupters and 
their impact on wildlife and on humans. She said that she lives in 
Colorado and the public land drilling operations near where she 
lives are largely unregulated and the local communities are discov- 
ering cancer clusters and finding that their drinking water is con- 
taminated with known carcinogens, and they documented oil and 
gas companies injecting hazardous chemical reagents into their 
drilling wells in order to boost fossil fuel production. I know they 
do that but they are finding that is being seen in their drinking 
water now. I want to know if you are aware of these accusations. 
Are you dealing with it? What is the status of this? We brought 
this up last year and I want to underline the Committee’s contin- 
ued concern about this. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I appreciate that, Mr. Moran. The 2009 
budget has funds that increase both inspection and monitoring. I 
will also say that the pace of development is a critical issue. That 
is why I referenced earlier the Healthy Lands Initiative. You have 
world-class energy resources but on top of them you have world- 
class habitat. I believe if we do not do a good job as stewards of 
managing the top part, that the public’s response is going to be “no 
more.” For example, in Wyoming, there are two wildlife corridors 
that have been there for centuries and I am determined, and I have 
spoken with Governor Freudenthal, that we are going to be able to 
demonstrate that we will not allow them to be pinched inadvert- 
ently by having this. We are also seeing new technology which is 
a benefit, for example, multidirectional drilling. What used to be 
approximately 8 to 10 acres per wellhead, we are now able to get 
it down to about a half an acre. So the footprint is greatly reduced. 
I believe that if we do not demonstrate, if we do not show that we 
are sensitive to the highest of environmental standards, then the 
public is going to say this is not going to continue. 

Mr. Moran. Well, I think so. That is a much better answer, 
frankly, than we got from Secretary Norton, who emphasized the 
priority of drilling and bringing out the natural resources that are 
held on public land, and we were not trying to stop the drilling but 
we wanted to hear that there is a sensitivity to the preservation 
of public land so that where it is appropriate you can continue to 
drill without long-term, irreparable damage to the environment. 

Secretary Kempthorne. May I mention one other example? One 
of the lessons we have learned in Alaska is the utilization of ice 
roads, and then when the spring comes and the ice melts, you have 
no disturbance to the land. We incorporated the same concept by 
using wooden pallets as a road, taking all the equipment back and 
forth on these pallets. When the development was done, we re- 
moved the pallets and there was no disturbance to the landscape. 
The one consequence that was a positive that was not anticipated, 
the pallets served as a collection point for moisture and the sage- 
brush actually did better where the pallets had been. We are really 
trying to incorporate best practices. 
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Mr. Moran. That is terrific. I just have one little quick softball 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL TRAILS 

You have done a great job on national trails when you were gov- 
ernor and we appreciate that. The Park Service has a centennial 
coming up but the National Trails also has its 40th anniversary as 
well as the Wild and Scenic Rivers 40th anniversary. Are you going 
to try to pull all those in so that you can kind of celebrate them 
in a coordinated way? It would make sense rather than spending 
a lot of money on three different celebrations. Maybe if you incor- 
porated the Park Service’s 100th? 

Secretary Kempthorne. We will look at the timing of that, Mr. 
Moran. It is a good suggestion, and I will say, one of the things 
that we are promoting are trails because we can link parks at both 
national, federal, state, and local levels so we will work syner- 
gistically. 

Can I just thank Mr. Moran? He and I became mayors at the 
same time, so we have had a fine friendship. I appreciate what you 
do. 

Mr. Moran. It is nice to see you. I am glad you are in the posi- 
tion you are in. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I want to commend 
you. I was at the prayer breakfast too, a pretty inspiring breakfast, 
and I want to tell you, I almost did not go this morning and I am 
glad I went. It was a tremendous message. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I agree. 

Mr. Peterson. And I encourage you to always use prayer before 
you come before Congress. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I do, sir. 

Mr. Peterson. I have been here 12 years and I became con- 
vinced this morning the only way I am going to convince a lot of 
them of what they ought to do is to pray more than I have. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Right. In God we trust. 

energy 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. I have been in Congress 12 years. I was born 
and raised one mile from Drake’s Well. That is where the first oil 
well was produced. So I have been around oil and gas all my life 
and I think I have a general understanding. I have never made any 
money off it. I have never owned any oil stocks so I do not have 
any personal investment. But I do have, my number one concern 
as a Congressman today and has been for the last six years is that 
America does not have an energy plan and the tremendous esca- 
lation in prices is impoverishing many Americans and the price of 
oil and gas today has actually caused a recession that we are going 
to pump $150 billion into to try to help but my question is, are we 
going to do that every six months? Because energy prices are going 
to continue to go up and suck the energy out of our economy, and 
if we do not have available, affordable energy for America, it is 
going to be a tough road in the future. 
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CHUKCHI SEA 

I want to commend you on the Chukchi Sea. You will probably 
catch hell before the morning is over but I want to commend you 
for your lease there. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. I see you are 54 miles offshore. I think the polar 
bears will handle that, and God bless you for that effort. But the 
charts that bother me — as we look at this chart — the widening gap 
here is our dependence on foreign energy and everybody speaks 
against that. We have heard a lot of speeches this year about 
weaning ourselves but it started in the Clinton Administration. We 
started not producing all our own energy and it has just continued 
right on the same chart and now two-thirds of our energy comes 
from foreign countries, one-third from friends and one-third from 
non-friends. Of course, that gives us our oil prices, and I do not 
think any of us thought we would be dealing with this. I have been 
projecting prices to go up. I did not think they would be $90 to 
$100 this year. And I am going to tell you, folks, the $90 plateau 
we are at now is a plateau but we are going to have spikes from 
it. Another Katrina this summer, a dictator tipping over, shortage 
of energy in the world, they are going to go up. Now, when we pay 
$90 for oil, the whole world does. When we go to the next chart I 
have here, it is natural gas, and these natural gas prices are, peo- 
ple heating their homes pay this, people running their small busi- 
nesses pay this. All our major production companies use natural 
gas as a feedstock and as a fuel, and we are losing. The price of 
natural gas is going to make a blue-collar job an endangered spe- 
cies in America. That is why jobs are going offshore. Every pro- 
ducer of chemicals, every producer of fertilizer, every producer of 
polymers and plastics is moving offshore where they can buy en- 
ergy for a fraction of what natural gas is here because we have the 
highest natural gas prices in the world. 

I want to commend your Administration on a lot of points. At the 
White House speech this year the President urged Congress to pass 
legislation that opens access to the domestic energy sources in the 
Outer Continental Shelf and Alaska. In a speech in Ohio recently, 
he said we also need legislation that will increase production of oil 
and gas, increase refinery capacity and expand our strategic re- 
serve, which is our energy supply insurance policy. The President 
said there is hope that as a result of these conversations with 
OPEC they would be encouraged to authorize an increase in oil 
production. I had some trouble with that one, that we are in Saudi 
Arabia begging for oil, which is basically what we have to do, hop- 
ing they will open the pipeline and we can stop this spike in price 
but they are refusing to do that. 

OCS MORATORIUM LANGUAGE 

I guess where the disappointment comes — I commend you on the 
Chukchi but when you look at the moratorium language that you 
once again requested in the Interior bill, I find that very dis- 
appointing. Section 104 and section 105, no funds provided in this 
title may be expended by the Department of the Interior for the 
conduct of offshore preleasing, leasing and related activities. The 
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Outer Continental Shelf, which surrounds us, we are the only coun- 
try in the world that does not utilize energy from their Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. Eighty-five percent of ours is locked up. There are 
safe ways to do it. We can be 50, 60, 90 miles offshore, way out 
of sight, 12 miles of sightline. I have to say that I find it very dis- 
appointing that this Administration asked for this language to be 
included in the Interior bill this year. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Chairman, may I respond? 

Mr. Dicks. Of course. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Peterson, thank you very much. You 
make very valid points. The Chukchi Sea, as you know, there were 
quite a number of requests that I defer that sale and hold it off 
until a decision is made with regard to the polar bear. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service, a year ago, had determined that oil and gas 
exploration and development was not a factor with regard to polar 
bears. To now defer the sale would say that we have now tied them 
together. Based on what? So we proceeded. Interestingly enough, 
and this will be good news to the Subcommittee, but OMB had 
scored the sale of the Chukchi Sea at $68 million. The actual sale 
yesterday was $2.66 billion, $2.6 billion over what OMB had sug- 
gested. As you know, the 54 miles, it is open water. I put in the 
five-year plan, the new five-year plan, a 25-mile carve-out because 
of the migratory route of bowhead whales. This is now 54 miles 
from it, and again is open water. In the five-year plan, which we 
submitted to Congress last year and there were no changes made 
to it, there are 48 million new acres that to this point had never 
been made available. Now, we do have the question of Administra- 
tion withdrawal and Congressional moratoria. In the five-year 
plan, if I may use this as an example, we have the State of Virginia 
that is included. That is a proposal but at least they are included. 
I was sensitive to the leadership of Virginia, the Congressional del- 
egation, the Governor, and what originally was going to be three 
miles off the coast, we have determined that 25 miles is over the 
horizon, it is out of sight. I moved it 25 miles and then again, be- 
cause of my appreciation and love of the Chesapeake, I did a 75- 
mile carve-out, both for shipping, the Navy, but just for the aes- 
thetics. When that proposal went out, I received a call from Gov- 
ernor Kaine who said would you consider putting it 50 miles out, 
and I said yes, I will. So it is now 50 miles. What I believe is going 
to be important is the same arrangement that we have in the Gulf 
of Mexico where states would receive a percent of the oil and gas 
that is drilled. That is the incentive, and I would like to see that 
for any state with a coast where there is oil and gas development. 
I think the states should share in that and it gives us the incen- 
tive. 

Mr. Dicks. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you. We really appreciate you being here 
and your testimony and your direct answers to the questions. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Thank you. 
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ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Hinchey. It just brings more clearly to mind the growing 
complexity of all of the issues that you have to deal with as to how 
that growth is going to continue for the future. It is a very tough 
job. The issue of energy I think is one of the most important, the 
most significant. We just heard some interesting discussion about 
it. 

I am concerned about the way in which we are dealing with this. 
I think frankly we are not focusing nearly enough on the need for 
renewable energy, alternative energy, other forms of energy that 
would reduce our dependence on fossil fuels. But I am also inter- 
ested and concerned about the way in which we are dealing with 
the leases of oil on federal property, places like the Gulf of Mexico, 
on dry lands, and now up in the Artie Circle above Alaska. The 
complexity of that I think is potentially very, very dangerous. We 
have leased huge amounts of land but only a tiny fraction of the 
land that we have leased is actually being used by the oil compa- 
nies that have leased it. Nevertheless, we are continuing to lease 
more and more lands to these oil companies, and that strikes me 
as an inappropriate way of going about it. The price of oil is going 
to go up. It would be much wiser for us not to lease these lands 
when the price is now what it is at 90-some-odd dollars a barrel 
because we are just going to lease something that is going to be 
more valuable to the oil companies when they finally get around 
to taking this material out. Why would we want to do that? That 
is turning our back on the needs of the people of our country, and 
the way in which we engage in these leases, the most recent frus- 
trating example frankly is the Kerr-McGee case. Kerr-McGee is 
now part of the Anadarko Petroleum Company, and they have now 
won that lawsuit with the circuit court in Louisiana and the GAO 
estimate is that that lawsuit can now result in about $60 billion 
of losses for the taxpayers of our country. I cannot help but wonder 
why that lawsuit was handled in Louisiana, of all places. I think 
Boston or Seattle or Chicago or any number of other places would 
have been a much wiser place to have a circuit court look at that 
issue. So I would like to know, and I do not expect you to tell me 
right now but I would like to know whose decision it was that that 
court issue went to Louisiana rather than to someplace else. Once 
it did, one could make a pretty firm prediction of what the outcome 
would be. In any case, it is likely now to be a $60 billion loss. 

So why are we continuing to lease these lands? Why are we con- 
tinuing to lease these lands to oil companies at prices that are a 
bargain for them and will be increasingly valuable to them as time 
goes on? Why do we not just back off on that? And that would in- 
clude the leases up in the Artie. If I get another five minutes, I 
would like to focus on that a little more intensely. These leases 
seem to me to be a mistake. I think we should back off on them. 
We should not be leasing any more when only a tiny fraction of the 
leases are now being used and there is no acceleration of attention 
being paid to the ones that are out there. And now we have a prob- 
lem with auditing. The number of auditors of the results of these 
leases has since 1996 dropped by something like 20 percent, and 
I appreciate that in your proposal now you are planning to increase 
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those auditors by about four, but they dropped by 35 so we will still 
be 31 short of where we were just a few years ago. And we are cut- 
ting the number of auditors as we increase the number of leases 
and the complexity of those leases. So this is an issue that really 
needs an awful lot more attention and I think it needs to receive 
attention based on what is in the interest of the people of this 
country, not in the interest of particular people who own these pe- 
troleum companies. 


OIL AND GAS LEASES 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Hinchey, again, I appreciate how 
you articulate it and I enjoy working with you. On the leases them- 
selves, the leases are for a duration of anywhere from five to ten 
years and if no exploration or development occurs on them, then 
the lease is brought back to the United States. 

Mr. Hinchey. If I could interrupt, we know based upon history 
and experience that once those leases, if they do run out, that they 
are easily reengaged, and that always happens just exactly that 
way. 

Secretary Kempthorne. On the Chukchi Sea as an example, the 
$2.66 billion, many of those leases or the tracks that they refer to 
will not be developed and yet payment has been made. When we 
do have areas — and I will go back to the example in Wyoming 
where some of those leases have not been utilized and they will ex- 
pire, that is where we are directing our attention to areas such as 
those wildlife corridors. We know that there is an area where it has 
not been productive but rather than to re-lease the leases, we 
would like to keep that area open. 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 

On your point about alternative energy, I will tell you that I will 
be speaking in about two weeks, I believe it is, at an international 
conference. It is hosted by the U.S. State Department and my topic 
is alternative energy. Now, at the Department we try to practice 
what we are advocating on photovoltaic cells. We believe we are 
number two in the Federal government. There are a number of 
things that we are doing in solar and geothermal. We have had 
some very tremendously successful announcements about geo- 
thermal. Our 2009 budget for alternative energy has increased by 
an additional $1 million for a total of $6.6 million for alternative 
energy development of MMS. It must be part of our portfolio and 
we must develop it. 

Mr. Dicks. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mrs. Emerson. 


SAFE BORDERLANDS 

Ms. Emerson. Thanks for being here, Mr. Secretary. I am going 
to switch subjects and get off energy for a moment and ask you a 
little bit about your Southwest Border Initiative. Missouri in the 
papers today is once again the meth capital of America and cer- 
tainly we have had great problems within my very rural district, 
but interestingly enough, as we have stopped the sale of the pre- 
cursors like Sudafed and other things and you have to get it from 
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the pharmacist now, we have seen a decline in meth labs generally 
speaking but we are seeing a huge increase in imported Mexican 
methamphetamine and it has become a huge problem. And so I am 
pleased with your Southwest Border Initiative but I would like you 
to walk me through it a little bit vis-a-vis the specific types of law 
enforcement efforts you all are making. Are your personnel being 
given appropriate training and equipment to carry out their jobs, 
and are you working well with state and local law enforcement offi- 
cials simultaneously? I mean, we have had great luck within the 
Forest Service and the National Park Service in Missouri doing 
this but along the southwest border I am curious because we are 
real concerned about the influx of the Mexican methamphetamine. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Yes. Mrs. Emerson, I agree with you. 
When I was governor of Idaho, our number one drug problem was 
methamphetamine. It is so cheap to produce. We made a concerted 
effort, made it a priority of law enforcement to shut down these 
labs. We were successful but it did not stop the volume and it sim- 
ply means that now there is less competition and so the Mexican 
drug cartels, they are ruthless. This is big business for them. They 
have issued the notice to us that we will shoot your police officers, 
we will shoot helicopters from the sky, we will do whatever it 
takes. In 2005, Chris Eggle, who was a National Park Service law 
enforcement ranger, was gunned down by a drug runner in Organ 
Pipe National Park, right on the border. One of the first fences that 
was put in was right there. It has proved inadequate because they 
have figured out how to breach it with a vehicle whose tracks we 
see and we can identify that it is not a normal vehicle. We antici- 
pate that $1 million a day goes through there. Working with Mi- 
chael Chertoff in Homeland Security, we are going to be able to get 
these fences put up properly but these drug cartels, they are ruth- 
less, and you are asking what are we going to do about this. 

SAFE INDIAN COMMUNITIES 

Right now in Indian Country we have 11 specialized drug en- 
forcement officers. With the initiative that you approved in 2008 
we will build on, we will increase that 100-fold. There will be 111. 
We are going to be able to hire 57 additional police officers. With 
that goes the training that is absolutely necessary, and we are 
dealing with hazardous waste, and also, the communications. 
These cartels are sitting on different ridge tops with their bin- 
oculars, with sophisticated communication equipment, with assault 
rifles, that are high-powered, and they are just monitoring the ac- 
tivities of law enforcement. It is a terrible situation. There are 
signs down there that warn families, you are in the area of drug 
smuggling, do so at your own risk but be aware of your situational 
surroundings. We are having to deal with it. We will prioritize 
where we believe the greatest trouble is so that we can concentrate 
our power and help those tribes first. 

Ms. Emerson. Do we need to give you more resources? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Well, I will tell you what, Mrs. Emerson, 
this is something that I think if we had governors in this room 
they would tell you they are dealing with it also, so any resources 
would be of great benefit. 
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BORDER COORDINATION 

Ms. Emerson. So do you coordinate with each individual state 
and/or local government so that those scarce resources we do have 
are actually being maximized and people are not doing the same 
thing but you are working more cooperatively? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Yes. We have task forces in the area. I 
have met with some of them. I met with some of them in Arizona 
and they are doing a great job of communicating, of developing the 
protocol. I know that Homeland Security will be putting in addi- 
tional officers as well. One of the ironic things is, interoperability, 
the fact that these different law enforcement agencies have dif- 
ferent radio communications and they cannot talk to each other. 
That is not a problem for the drug cartels. Part of our budget ad- 
dresses that aspect. 

Ms. Emerson. I appreciate that. Thank you very much, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

2009 BUDGET REDUCTIONS 

Mr. Secretary, I very much appreciate your testimony. I have a 
sort of warm feeling that you will do the very best you possibly can 
in a difficult situation that I think you are in but I must say I am 
appalled by this budget. The only thing positive I can see in it is 
really the modest increase, significant increase in the Park Service 
budget. I am appalled by the substantial drop in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs budget. Every once in a while recently, I just cannot 
remember which day but recently, and I am not quite sure which 
paper, but there is the beginning of an expose. A kind of pattern, 
I guess I would say, of malfeasance or neglect in the trust in the 
administration of the trust and fiduciary relationship between this 
government and our Indian tribes. It seems to me there is an ice- 
berg there, that we are seeing actually only the tip of it because 
I see these things coming out now and then but never in sufficient 
force to really get a handle on how big that iceberg is. You always 
know it is 90 percent under the surface so it is like that, so I use 
the word iceberg. And my sense is that the need in Indian Country 
is just incredible in healthcare, in education, in housing, in fair 
legal administration. The comments that you have just gone 
through with Mrs. Emerson I think speaks to that as well. So I am 
just appalled by the budget as a whole. 

BIRDS FOREVER INITIATIVE 

But let me go on and say in the midst of this you have managed 
to find something for four new initiatives and I want to just say 
something about the bird initiative, the Birds Forever Initiative. 
You talked about habitat. There was recently a major article, 
again, I cannot remember which newspaper, about bird flu. You did 
not in either your oral or your written testimony mention bird flu. 
Do you think that is insignificant as dealing with backyard birds 
and the major drop in populations of such birds? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Olver, no, I do not. 
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AVIAN INFLUENZA 

Mr. Olver. I am not sure whether that is agreeing with me that 
maybe bird flu is or is not. Be a bit more direct because I forget 
which way I asked the question. 

Secretary Kempthorne. No, you asked it very well. I just did not 
answer it very well. No, it is still of great concern to us. That is 
why we have tremendous monitoring. I have been up in Alaska, to 
one of the migratory routes, and I have seen the dedicated employ- 
ees that in very cold conditions are doing a variety of tests on birds 
and then releasing them. This material, the samplings that they 
take are then sent to the bird laboratory of the Department of the 
Interior in Wisconsin where all of this is evaluated. We have com- 
munications with a number of federal departments and also com- 
munication internationally. It is of great concern but we have not 
seen the manifestation of it at this point. 

Mr. Olver. Oh, really? I thought there was a high degree of at- 
tribution of bird production in common species like chickadees and 
robins and bluebirds and so on directly attributable to bird flu. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I will check on that. I will get back to 
you on that. 

[The information follows:] 

Avian Influenza 

Following the rapid spread of highly pathogenic avian influenza across Asia to Eu- 
rope and Africa, experts suspected that wild, migratory birds may have contributed 
to its movement. In response, DOI has worked with federal and state partners to 
develop a surveillance program to provide an early warning to the arrival of the 
virus in North America. Since 2005, DOI and its partners have collected and ana- 
lyzed over 250,000 samples from wild birds and have not found the virus to be 
present. Since FY 2006, $35.9 million has been appropriated to the Department for 
avian flu efforts. The knowledge gained through DOI surveillance activities and 
other avian influenza research projects is helping us understand how diseases 
spread in wild bird populations and how environmental factors might influence that 
spread. 

The USGS Breeding Bird Survey (BBS), begun in 1966, is a long-term, continental 
monitoring program designed to track the status and trends in North American bird 
populations. Each year, long-term population trends are calculated for approxi- 
mately 420 of the greater than 650 bird species recorded on BBS routes, including 
many common or “backyard” species. This long-term trend data indicates that up- 
wards of 50% of the 420 species have declining populations. In its 2007 analysis, 
the National Audubon Society used BBS data to report that 20 common species vis- 
iting our feeders and congregating on nearby lakes and seashores are in significant 
decline. The causes of decline in backyard bird populations are many, but current 
findings do not indicate avian flu as a contributing factor. Primary factors influ- 
encing population declines include habitat loss, fragmentation, and alteration; 
invasive species; and disease. 


HERITAGE AREAS 

Mr. Olver. If I have a bit more time, I just want to go from the 
more cosmic to the narrower. The heritage areas, the national her- 
itage areas, there were ten more of those that were created in 
2006. The budget for that in the 2007 year was $13.3 million. The 
budget in 2008 is $15.3 million, a total of $2 million more. The 
budget proposed for this next year is $7.1 million, a more than 50 
percent reduction from the 2008 enacted budget which means there 
has to be — if one follows that budget, extreme cuts in the services 
in heritage areas, and the ten new ones, which are all authorized 
with $1 million per year for ten years, they are being planned for, 
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I think it is $148,000 per new heritage area. That is not even 10 
percent of the 2 million increased dollars so many of them are get- 
ting more money than before and the new ones authorized for $1 
million are getting $148,000. How do you think you might manage 
a budget like that to accomplish what the heritage areas are sup- 
posed to do with a more than 50 percent cut with the new ones get- 
ting almost nothing this present year? 

Secretary Kempthorne. It is part of the challenge. There is the 
reduction that you referenced, the $7 million. We are at a level now 
of what was in the President’s proposal for 2008 so we are at that 
same level. Lessons learned, efficiencies, volunteer programs, coop- 
erative conservation, all of these resources we try to bring to bear 
to help us with a number of these programs. 

Mr. Dicks. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Kempthorne. May I just add one thing? 

Mr. Dicks. Sure. Of course. 

AVIAN INFLUENZA 

Secretary Kempthorne. Bird flu, Mr. Olver, we have $9 million 
in the budget for bird flu. 

Mr. Dicks. This has been a priority for quite a while. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dicks. In the Fish and Wildlife Service, right? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Correct. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Calvert. 

METHAMPHETAMINE 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to share my 
concern with Mrs. Emerson on methamphetamine. I co-chair the 
meth caucus here in the House with Congressman Larsen from 
Washington and a few other members. 

Mr. Dicks. I admit, we have one of the biggest problems in 
Washington State. This is an enormous concern. 

Mr. Calvert. As you know, Mr. Chairman, it actually started in 
the West and it went right up Interstate 5 and that plague just 
kind of went across the country, and as you point out, most of the 
methamphetamine came from these small laboratories and now 
that is not the case. It comes from these super labs that are in 
Mexico, and any influence that you can use with the Administra- 
tion to — and I am pleased with this new president of Mexico who 
seems to be working hard to go after some of these folks to shut 
these labs down. Ninety percent of the methamphetamine coming 
into the United States today, as you know, is coming from those 
super labs in Mexico, and it is the biggest drug scourge that this 
country has seen and so anything we can do to stop that would be 
imperative. 


SCARCITY OF WATER 

But my question is on water. For a number of years I was chair- 
man of the Water Committee in the House and we worked on a 
number of water initiatives, and you are absolutely correct. I think 
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the scarcity of water is certainly as big an issue as the problem 
with energy in this country and I think the issue is going to get 
worse. I worked on the delta problems, the California delta, and 
right now have an issue with the delta smelt and reduction of 
water flows into southern California, and of course the Colorado 
River is at historic drought levels right now and both the upper 
states and the lower basin states are having difficult years. We 
pray for additional snow pack in the Rockies to help alleviate that 
problem but as my father used to say, hope is not a planning op- 
tion, and so appears my question. In this Water for America initia- 
tive, I see you have got a substantial increase, $8.2 million, to im- 
prove our knowledge of what we have. We cannot use it unless we 
know it is there. But other USGS programs, however, face substan- 
tial reductions or outright elimination including the National 
Water Quality Assessment Program, the State Water Resources In- 
stitutes, and so I just want to ask the question, these are impor- 
tant programs also to understand not only the amount of water we 
have but the quality of the water we have as we go into the future, 
which is difficult. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Calvert, I appreciate your making 
this a priority as well. While there is a reduction in the water qual- 
ity program, we still maintain $50 million in that program. We 
have been able to undertake a series of studies and begin to estab- 
lish baselines. What we do not have is a baseline on the quantity 
and so that is why we need to go in there. Many of the current 
streamgages are not working properly. This is going to allow us to 
put in additional streamgages and repair those that are not work- 
ing. It has been 30 years since we have had a census. I think that 
once we have that complete, people all over the country are going 
to be amazed at the consequences of what this may mean. 

Mr. Calvert. I do not disagree that this needs to take place. We 
need to assess the supply of water that we have or do not have 
throughout the United States and especially from my perspective 
in the West. But I just was concerned about these other programs 
which have been somewhat helpful, and I have worked with over 
the years in assessing water quality 

Mr. Dicks. You are talking about the USGS programs? 

Mr. Calvert. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. This is a concern we have too. In other words, we are 
taking some money, it looks like taking money from here and put- 
ting into the new initiative. 

Mr. Calvert. I agree with the new initiative, Mr. Chairman. I 
was just concerned about the other program. 

RECREATIONAL FEE PROGRAM 

Just one quick question that I have because I am kind of curious. 
The recreational fee program, how is that working with your De- 
partment and how does that help with, for instance, overall main- 
tenance of the parks and working with any potentially new appro- 
priations? 

Secretary Kempthorne. We believe it is working. I think part of 
the importance of it is that the fees that are generated, the public 
needs to see the results of that. We opened, for example, in Yellow- 
stone a new education center and it was built primarily on the fees 
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that were collected at that park and when they can see that, walk 
through a magnificent facility, they feel good about it. If it dis- 
appears, if it simply goes into operations, I do not think it is bene- 
ficial because the public does not see the benefit. 

Mr. Calvert. So you are using it primarily for capital improve- 
ment programs? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. I really want to say that on this fee demo program, 
this as an initiative of this committee under Mr. Regula’s leader- 
ship and this provides that 80 percent of the fees stay with the 
parks and every park I have visited, the money is fundamental. I 
mean, 20 percent goes back to the headquarters and is used in 
other parks, the smaller parks that do not generate fees. So I think 
this is something we have to protect and maintain. You know, 
whether we increase fees, that is a debatable issue and where we 
do that has to be a question of judgment but right now this funding 
has become fundamental to keeping and sustaining the mainte- 
nance of projects. The only criticism is that it takes too long for the 
Park Service to make decisions on these issues, and you know, the 
people say in the field, why can we just not send in our list. They 
have to have three rounds, regional scrutiny. Then they have na- 
tional scrutiny. They are terrified of making any mistakes which 
is understandable. But I think the one criticism I do hear is, it 
takes too long to get projects approved. So hopefully you and Mary 
can help us on that. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Right. Mr. Chairman, we are working 
on that, and on the Centennial Challenge, the matching portion for 
the private sector. I have included our Inspector General in design- 
ing the program so that there is transparency, the best accounting 
procedures. All of that is known up front because the last thing 
that I want to see is for a group or foundation to step forward with 
their precious money and then find that in two or three years they 
are surprised by it. It was in Grand Teton where we just last year 
opened the Craig Thomas Visitors Center. It is beautiful. The year 
before that I visited it while it was under construction and included 
in that was to have been a theater, a wonderful auditorium, and 
I met with the foundation members, the board of directors, and 
they said we have had to delete the theater. I said why did you 
have to delete that, and they said because we have come to believe 
that in your initials for the National Park Service of NPS, the P 
stands for process, and your processes are onerous. I said you send 
me a one- or two-page memo on what you have experienced and 
what you suggest. Within a week we corrected it and that theater 
is now being built. 

Mr. Dicks. Good. 

Mr. Udall. 


2009 BUDGET ISSUES 

Mr. Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just say to Chair- 
man Dicks, I think that your opening statement was a very good, 
strong one in terms of the budget that has been presented and I 
think you very well laid out what the problems are with it and I 
look forward to working closely with you to restore some of that. 
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My opinion is, this budget does not meet the priorities of the Amer- 
ican people and I know Secretary Kempthorne, you are probably 
behind the scenes working to try to improve it and I know that 
there are certain restrictions that you have in terms of dealing 
with the Office of Management and Budget and things like that. 

BIA REDUCTIONS 

My first concern, and I have a question here for you, has to do 
with the cuts in the BIA including cuts in school construction and 
school maintenance, which I think has been cut to the tune of 
about $28 million. Under one of your predecessors, Secretary Bab- 
bitt, he did an excellent job of dealing with the backlog in school 
construction and I think he tackled about $1 billion backlog and 
had the ability over four to five years to reduce this $1 billion back- 
log. My sense watching this develop now is that under the Bush 
Administration, you obviously have not been there the whole time 
but under the Bush Administration the backlog has been building 
up again and I am wondering, what is the backlog in terms of 
school construction, school maintenance? Has it built back up to 
the point where we are a billion or over and do you 

Mr. Dicks. This is BIA you are talking about? 

Mr. Udall. Yes, BIA. You bet. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Udall, five years ago, six years ago, 
30 percent of the Indian schools were termed good, only 30 percent. 
Today we are at 66 percent. There are others now that we still 
need to address and in this budget we have the funds to replace 
an additional school and to make significant repairs to another one. 
That has been ongoing. Of those last six years, about $2 billion has 
been spent to bring those schools up to standards. 

Mr. Dicks. But is it not true that the budget is $28 million below 
last year’s level for school construction? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Dicks. That is the problem. 

Mr. Udall. And what is 

Mr. Dicks. We still have a backlog. 

BIA SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BACKLOG 

Mr. Udall. And how big is our backlog? I mean, is not the back- 
log back up to $1 billion or more in terms of school construction? 
I know that you have done a lot of work and there is some progress 
on that front and you have come up with the numbers from 30 per- 
cent to 66 but what is the overall backlog now? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Udall, I do not have a dollar figure 
on that. 

Mr. Dicks. But you will get it for the record? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 

Deferred Maintenance 

The deferred maintenance estimate for BIE school facilities ranges from $365 mil- 
lion to $446 million, which is an acceptable range considering the replacement value 
of the existing facilities. These figures measure the cumulative maintenance that 
has not been done on schedule and is thus “deferred.” This deferred maintenance 
estimate is perpetually changing and it is a snapshot in time as work is underway, 
but not yet completed, on some of the projects and additional projects could be 
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added to the estimate. As do all Interior agencies, BIA concentrates on eliminating 
critical health and safety needs first as required by the Department’s five-year plan- 
ning process. A zero or near zero amount for deferred maintenance would assume 
every asset is being maintained on schedule, which may not be feasible for some 
facilities as it may be more cost effective to replace rather than continue to maintain 
the current facility. 


METHAMPHETAMINE 

Mr. Udall. Thank you. Let me ask, and several Republican 
members asked about methamphetamine. I mean, this is particu- 
larly a big problem on the Indian reservations in my state and I 
think across the West. In studies that show past year methamphet- 
amine use, Native American communities have the highest use 
rates, more than double the use rates of other ethnicities. Addition- 
ally, when the Bureau of Indian Affairs surveyed tribes about law 
enforcement, more than 70 percent said meth is the drug that 
poses the greatest threat to their reservation. Now, recently the 
Congress through the Omnibus Appropriations Bill, and I worked 
on this, to get the Native American Meth Enforcement and Treat- 
ment Act included in the Omnibus Appropriations Bill. That would 
allow tribes to apply for funding for three really important grants: 
the Hot Spots Grant, the Drug Endangered Child Grant Program 
and the Pregnant and Parenting Women Offenders Grant Program. 
And I know that some of those grants come from the Department 
of Justice. I think the problem here is that many of these tribes 
do not know that the grants are out there, that grants are avail- 
able and so I am asking you, what is the Department of the Inte- 
rior, what is the BIA doing to ensure that tribes now know they 
are eligible to receive that funding and any assistance that you are 
offering? 

Secretary Kempthorne. I will get you an updated response to 
that but it is something that is extremely important, the commu- 
nication. We also have begun a series of public service announce- 
ments geared specifically to the Native American tribes on meth- 
amphetamine. 

[The information follows:] 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs participates with other Federal Agencies at exten- 
sive meetings with Tribes to inform Tribal members of assistance programs avail- 
able to them. In addition, the Federal Agencies are utilizing various media options 
to get the information to Tribes and keep Indian Country current on all new and 
existing initiatives, grants, activities, training and other events. 

Mr. Udall. Good, good. 

Do I have one more 

Mr. Dicks. You do. Be quick. 

LWCF STATESIDE GRANTS 

Mr. Udall. Secretary Kempthorne, the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, I mean, we know we have incredible fast-growing 
communities across the country. I have many of them, and I think 
one of the best programs in addition to Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund nationally which I think is not being funded to the level 
it should be is the Stateside Program where a community can step 
forward and put up 50 percent, you all look at the projects and 
make sure that they meet all the criteria, and you have completely 
eliminated the Stateside Program in this budget. I am wondering 
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what the rationale is for that when we have so many communities 
that have a need for parks and the Federal government could be 
at the table helping with a 50 percent sharing arrangement with 
the communities on parks and recreation. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Udall, I believe in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, particularly Stateside, it is a very fine 
program. That is why I am pleased that in fiscal year 2009 we 
begin a new revenue source that is from the Gulf Coast leases, on 
the offshore oil and gas. The percentage of that I believe is 12.5 
percent, which goes into the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Stateside. It is the first time in a few years that there has been 
any money placed in there. That will begin to grow so at least we 
have identified one new funding source, which is critical. 

Mr. Udall. But you have eliminated the Stateside Program com- 
pletely from your budget? 

Secretary Kempthorne. I believe there is $6.3 million in there. 

Mr. Udall. The Stateside Program? I do not 

Ms. Haze. No, we eliminated funding for Stateside. 

Mr. Udall. Completely, and my question is, the rationale for 
doing that. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it 12.5 percent goes to the states directly? 

Ms. Haze. No, it goes into the Treasury, and from that is drawn 
funding for this new Stateside Program. 

Mr. Dicks. Is that all the states or just the energy states? 

Ms. Haze. All the states. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Well, we need to clarify. To that State- 
side Land and Water Conservation Fund, all states will benefit 
from that, and I believe that is 12.5 percent. Then 37.5 percent of 
those revenues go to the specific state that is in that jurisdiction, 
their area of influence. The state itself benefits but all states ben- 
efit and the source that we have identified is the Stateside Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. 

Mr. Udall. The staff briefing paper here says LWCF Statewide 
Conservation and Recreation grants program is eliminated in this 
budget, and that is what I was wondering, what the rationale was 
behind that. 


COAL BONUSES 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. We are going to have to vote here in a second. 
Tell me about the upfront payments of coal bonus bids, which is 
a new thing in your budget. It includes an interesting legislative 
proposal which is described as requiring upfront payment of coal 
bonus bids. This change would save $385 million in 2009 based on 
OMB scoring. Can you explain the proposal to the Subcommittee 
and tell us why you believe this is appropriate? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Dicks. We think it is a good idea. I do, at least. Others may 
differ. 

Secretary Kempthorne. I could not tell by your tone. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I am looking for money. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Currently, the companies can make 
these payments over five years and we thought that they could 
make it upfront when it begins, and it would bring in additional 
revenue. 
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COBELL 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Tell us about, what are you going to do with 
the Cobell case with this new judge, and we like this judge better. 
What happens now? 

Secretary Kempthorne. Well, in his ruling, which was 165 
pages, he very articulately goes into the details, the history of the 
Cobell case, and I am going to add that he was complimentary of 
what Department of the Interior employees have been doing with 
limited resources. His conclusion, if I can summarize, is, there 
needs to be a resolution to this. This should not go on in perpetuity 
and so 

Mr. Dicks. Just wasting money trying to, you know, doing this 
accounting that is impossible to do, according to his judgment, the 
way I understand it. 

Secretary Kempthorne. That is correct, and 

Mr. Dicks. Which is what we have been saying for years up here. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Right. We have been doing the sampling 
of the historic accounting, but to go and actually do the entire his- 
toric accounting would be a tremendous amount of money. He is 
saying we need an atmosphere to get this resolved. In 30 days he 
wants to reconvene and have discussions of what a resolution may 
look like. As you know, Mr. Chairman, last year I signed a letter 
that for the first time to put on the table $7 billion from the Ad- 
ministration as an offer toward settlement. 

Mr. Dicks. I hope that is from the Justice Department. He 
nodded yes. 


U.S. PARK POLICE 

Mr. Moran is as concerned about this as I am. The U.S. Park Po- 
lice, these stories are concerning. You and I talked about this, but 
for the record here, tell us what you are going to do about this. 

Secretary Kempthorne. First, I am going to say that the men 
and women that wear that uniform or that carry the badge of the 
United States Park Police are outstanding individuals. It is the old- 
est police force, federal police force, established in 1792. The IG’s 
report, which was just released, I take extremely seriously. I have 
met with the IG and discussed this. I have met with Park Service 
leadership and discussed this. While there is a 90-day period that 
we go through and can review and make a determination of the 
recommendations that are made, what I have stated to the Park 
Service leadership is, any of those measures that we believe must 
be corrected immediately, then correct them immediately. We are 
not going to wait for 90 days. We will have a thorough review of 
this but I take very seriously their suggestions of where we are de- 
ficient and I appreciate the Inspector General and the diligence 
that he showed on this. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt, do you have a quick question? 

FIRE suppression 

Mr. Tiahrt. I am not very happy with the way we pay for fire 
suppression in our budget. I think it takes away from the way we 
need to manage the money. You end up robbing Peter to pay for 
Paul. I look forward to working with you to find a better solution 
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for the Department of the Interior, and Mr. Chairman, I think we 
agree on that. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. We agree on that. 

All right. Since we are going to have four votes, Mr. Secretary, 
we are going to adjourn the hearing at this juncture but I do want 
to reserve the right to maybe recall you in April to summarize and 
take a review of where we are. 

Secretary Kempthorne. Very good. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you very much. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Chairman Norm D. Dicks 
DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 
Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 


National Parks 
Centennial Challenge 

Dicks Question 1. Apart from the issue of where we get the money, I confess that I was 
surprised to see a $160 million increase for park operations in 2009. 1 was hoping for an 
increase but not expecting $160 million after the $123 million increase for park 
operations we ended up with in 2008. We have been told that only about $60 million of 
this increase is for fixed costs. How will the remaining $1 00 million be spent? 

Answer: Our 2009 budget request for park operations includes $35.8 million for fixed 
costs. A total of $79.4 million will fund park base operations, facility management, U.S. 
Park Police operations, and youth programs. This funding also includes an increase for 
parks along the southwest border. An additional $20.0 million will improve the health of 
the parks’ natural and cultural resources through flexible park base funding, which was 
requested, but not enacted, in 2008. The National Park Service will also continue to 
manage park assets in good condition and will invest $25.8 million to effectively 
maintain park facilities, which was also requested, but not enacted, in 2008. In addition, 
an increase of $8.0 million will strengthen organizational capacity and promote employee 
development Service-wide. Altogether, these increases will allow NPS to capitalize on 
the enthusiasm and the momentum gained in 2008. 

Dicks Question 2. Last August, the Park Service “certified” a list of more than 200 
Centennial projects worth $316 million. Could you describe for the Committee how these 
projects were selected and also tell us how the $25 million for 2008 will be allocated? 

Answer: In August 2007, the centennial team did certify a list of 201 projects. These 
projects were selected through an intense process that involved an initial screening, an 
evaluation against the Centennial Challenge criteria, and a review by the centennial team. 
These criteria ensure that projects address a critical need of the Service, have a ready and 
willing partner, benefit multiple parks or contribute to national objectives, and produce 
measurable results that are linked to our centennial goals. 

The National Park Service will announce, in the coming weeks, the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. The projects and programs that are approved for 
2008 are ones that already passed several rounds of criteria review to appear on the list 
released in August 2007. In addition to those criteria, regional and associate directors are 
taking another look at the list to identify their priorities. 
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In narrowing the list of projects and programs to move forward in 2008, we asked these 
top managers to consider the following: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY08 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 

• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 

Dicks Question 3. Can you assure the Committee that Centennial project funding 
decisions will be made on the merits and not based on political considerations? 

Answer: Yes, I can. The eligible 2008 proposals for the Centennial Challenge, from 
which the projects will be selected, have already gone through an extensive process 
involving multiple layers of scrutiny involving the park superintendents and regional 
offices. These reviews included an evaluation of the projects based on existing regional 
priorities and consistency with park goals. We have also put safeguards in place and 
require that the proposals produce measurable results that support specific performance 
goals, address high priority needs of the Service, support the goals we established at the 
beginning of the process. 

Dicks Question 4. How will you deal with the large number of approved but unfunded 
Centennial applications for 2008? 

Answer: Because the Centennial Challenge is a ten-year initiative, we expect that the 
currently unfunded Centennial applications may be prioritized and considered for funding 
in future years. 


U.S. Park Police 

Dicks Question 5. Mr. Secretary, while we are on the subject of the Park Service, I want 
to ask you what we are going to do to fix the problems at the Park Police with respect to 
national monument and icon security. We have all just read the latest report from the 
Inspector General which basically repeats the same negative findings as half a dozen 
earlier reports. Despite changes in leadership and increased budgets, monument security 
seems inadequate, at best. Let me read a few lines from the current report: 

“... The U.S. Park Police continue to struggle with the competing missions of 
protecting national icons and monuments and functioning as an urban police 
force... Consequently the USPP has failed to adequately perform either 
mission. This has resulted in deficient security and an inability to effectively 
conduct police operations. 

“USPP has not developed comprehensive security plans for monuments and 
icons... 
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“ Although USPP and contract security personnel share security duties, 
officers told us that many of the security guards spoke little English, and had 
little, if any, contact with USPP officers. 

And, finally and most critically, “Our assessment indicated a systemic lack of 
management and oversight by senior agency officials that has impacted the 
ability of the agency as its mission statement intended.” 

Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to prejudge your review of this IG report, but what can you 
tell us about what your office will be doing to deal with this very serious and chronic 
problem? 

Answer: I am grateful to Inspector General Devaney for his report, and I can assure you 
that I intend to aggressively implement corrective actions to address his 
recommendations. I am fully aware that your subcommittee has worked to address a 
wide range of issues relating to the Park Police, with the assistance of NAPA and others, 
and I understand the subcommittee’s frustration that problems continue to exist. We will 
soon be implementing an action plan to address each of the OIG recommendations and I 
will take any other steps necessary to achieve management excellence within the Park 
Police. 

Dicks Question 6. The recent IG report and many of the past reviews have talked about 
the challenge for the Park Police of trying to be both the organization responsible for 
monument security and an urban police force handling routine traffic and law 
enforcement responsibilities. Is it appropriate at this time to consider relieving the Park 
Police of local law enforcement responsibilities which could be done by other state and 
local agencies so they can concentrate on the mission of monument security? 

Answer: In December 2004, the Department completed a comprehensive review of the 
mission, priorities, and responsibilities of the Park Police. We reported the results to the 
House and Senate Subcommittees at the time, but it bears reviewing the results and our 
progress in implementation. This effort was coordinated with the National Academy of 
Public Administration (NAPA), which undertook two major reviews of the Park Police at 
the direction of this subcommittee. Using a methodology developed by NAPA, the 
Department assessed and prioritized each function performed by the Park Police - 
including monument security and all local law enforcement responsibilities. The 
December 2004 report has provided an excellent roadmap for addressing the highest 
priorities and core functions of the Park Police. 

Although the recent OIG report indicates that there were failures in executing that 
roadmap effectively, I believe the December 2004 document remains sound. While that 
document clearly states that icon protection is the highest priority of the Park Police, it 
also shows that the Park Police has the experience, specialization, and resources to fulfill 
a number of other critical law enforcement functions. Progress has been made to reduce 
the USPP activities that are not core mission responsibilities and focus on park related 
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activities. We will look at additional options after careful attention to the studies that 
have already been conducted. 


Cobell 

Dicks Question 7. This committee has appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars to 
perform historical accounting efforts in support of the Cobell v. Kempthome litigation. 
Last month, the new judge in the case determined that a full historical accounting is an 
impossible task - something this Committee has stated from the beginning of this case. 
What are the implications of the recent judge’s decision on the Cobell case and for your 
historical accounting budget request (which is $56 million)? 

Answer: The Department remains committed to seeking an appropriate resolution of the 
case in concert with Congress and other interested parties. The Budget request of $56 
million for historical accounting includes approximately $36 million for the accounting 
related to Individual Indian Money (IIM) account holders with the remainder dedicated to 
accounting for tribes and Special Deposit Accounts. The judge did not relieve us of the 
requirement to continue the historical accounting for IIM accountholders, which we 
estimate under our current plan will require approximately $108 million over the next 
three years to complete, for a total of $271 million since the implementation of the 
original 2003 plan. The judge said while the statute would require an accounting of “all 
funds held in trust by the United States” he did not believe that Congress would ever 
appropriate sufficient money to pay for such an accounting. The judge did, however, 
recognize the need for a solution. At a hearing on March 5, 2008, the Court scheduled a 
trial to begin on equitable disgorgement of funds allegedly held back from IIM account 
holders by the Government. Interior continues to work with the Justice Department to 
evaluate the Court’s findings and conclusions. 

There are several ways in which this case can be resolved: a judicial settlement as 
decided by the Court; Congressional action to narrow the scope of the historical 
accounting requirements that could realistically be completed; or funding in the billions 
of dollars sufficient to conduct the historical accounting, as interpreted by the courts, 
under the current law. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Dicks Question 8. I want to talk for a minute about the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, otherwise know as LWCF. According to the Budget Appendix, the LWCF balance 
at the end of 2007 was $15.4 billion in 2007, and it is expected to grow to $16.6 billion 
next year. Notwithstanding the increase in the receipts into the LWCF, the budget request 
for the Interior Department LWCF program next year is only $44 million, a reduction of 
$75 million compared to the current year and a reduction of $374 million from the level 
six years ago. The 2009 request for specific LWCF projects is only $ 1 1 .9 million with the 
remainder going for the cost of administering the program. 
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Mr. Secretary, I agree that adequate funding for the basic operations of the land 
management agencies should be our first priority. But funding for LWCF in your budget 
is all but eliminated. How can we justify essentially abandoning our role in land 
conservation given the pressures for development of lands within and near our parks, 
wildlife refuges and other public lands? 

Please insert in the record at this time a table for FY 2000 thru FY 2009 for D. of Interior 
LWCF funding showing the amount of the budget request and the final appropriation 
level. 

Answer: Our 2009 request is $44.5 million, a reduction of $5.4 million below the 2008 
budget request. 

Our 2009 budget includes $44.5 million for Federal land acquisition and an additional 
$285.7 million in grant and other programs proposed for funding through the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. These cooperative conservation programs leverage Federal 
funds and allow us to achieve conservation goals in partnership with others in lieu of 
adding more lands to Federal ownership. Land acquisition is only one of a suite of tools 
to reach the Department’s conservation and other land management objectives. 
Cooperative conservation programs provide alternative tools to protect and manage land 
and resources. For example, in 2007, the State and Tribal Wildlife Grant program 
funded a project to protect 1,300 acres in one of New York State’s largest and highest 
quality red maple swamps in the Croton and Housatonic River watershed. This provided 
breeding habitat for over 80 species of birds and migratory habitat for over 150 species. 

There are other funding sources that contribute significantly to land acquisition goals. 
For example, the Federal Land Transaction and Facilitation Act program fiinds generated 
from the sale of select BLM parcels around Las Vegas have been used to acquire lands 
with high conservation values elsewhere in Nevada. 

The FWS Migratory Bird Conservation account funds $36.0 million annually in 
acquisition of wetlands which are primarily funded from the sale of duck stamps. Our 
proposal to increase the cost of the Duck Stamp to $25 will increase the funding available 
to $54 million. 

The table below provides a funding history for FY 2000 through FY 2009 of the Interior 
Federal Land Acquisition funding requests and enacted levels. From 2000 - 2008, $1.4 
billion has been appropriated for Federal land acquisition. 
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2000 

Request 

2000 

Enacted 

2001 

Request 

2001 

Enacted 

2002 

Request 

2002 

Enacted 

2003 

Request 

2003 

Enacted 

2004 

Request 

2004 

Enacted 

Federal Land Acquisition 










BLM 

48,900 

47,750 

60,900 

56,545 

47,686 

49,914 

44,686 

34,233 

23,686 

18,371 

FWS 

73,632 

61,938 

111,632 

121,188 

164,401 

99,135 

70,384 

72,893 

40,737 

38,122 

NPS 

171,468 

140,775 

147,468 

124,840 

107,036 

129,967 

86,057 

73,984 

78,623 

14,552 

BIA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 


4,968 

DOI Total 

294,000 

250,463 

320,000 

302,573 

319,123 

279,016 

201,127 

181,110 

143,046 

76,013 




2005 

Request 

2005 

Enacted 

2006 

Request 

2006 

Enacted 

2007 

Request 

2007 

Enacted 

2008 

Request 

2008 

Enacted 

2009 

Request 


Federal Laud Acquisition 










BLM 

24,000 

11,192 

13,350 

8,621 

8,767 

8,634 

1,619 

8,939 

4,475 


FWS 

45,041 

37,005 

40,992 

27,990 

27,079 

28,046 

18,011 

34,596 

10,171 


NPS 

84,295 

53,099 

52,880 

34,396 

22,718 

34,402 

22,529 

44,367 

21,832 


BIA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DOI Appraisal 
Svs 

0 

0 

7,441 

7,332 

7,416 


7,792 

0 

8,012 


DOI Total 

153,336 

101,296 

114,663 

78^39 

65,980 


49,951 

87,902 

44,490 



Polar Bear and the ESA 

Dicks Question 9. Last month, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service postponed its decision 
on whether or not to list the polar bear under the Endangered Species Act. The Service 
planned to make a formal recommendation within 30 days. Today is exactly 30 days 
from when the decision was postponed, and we have yet to see a final decision. And 
yesterday, the Minerals Management Service held a final lease sale for the Chukchi Sea 
off the Northwestern Alaska coast, which is important polar bear habitat. When will we 
see a final decision on whether or not to list the polar bear under the Endangered Species 
Act? 

Answer: The Fish and Wildlife Service is working as expeditiously as possible, and we 
expect to release a decision soon. 

Dicks Question 10. What are the implications for leasing activity on the Chuckchi area 
if the bear is listed? 

Answer: We do not believe that the outcome of the listing decision will impact leasing 
activity in the Chukchi Sea area. The polar bear is already listed under the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act, which places an emphasis on habitat and ecosystem protection. 
Therefore, the Service has been working closely with MMS to provide protective 
measures for the bear. 
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As a result of the careful environmental analysis we already prepared, the size of the 
coastal buffer was enlarged by 4.3 million acres, limiting the sale area to under 30 million 
acres. The sale area excluded nearshore waters from about 25 miles from the coast. As 
part of the MMS program, any leases issued will include stipulations for protection of 
marine mammals and birds. If the polar bear is listed under the Endangered Species Act, 
MMS would complete ESA section 7 consultations with FWS on a case-by-case basis for 
any proposed activities until such time as we are able to complete a broader area wide or 
regional consultation for Outer Continental Shelf activities. 


Climate Research 

Dicks Question 11. You have talked about the importance of climate change, and the 
need for more science in this area, but your budget reduces funds from last year. Are you 
comfortable that this is adequate funding for the USGS on this critical issue? 

Answer: The 2009 USGS budget funds its climate change program of $31.4 million, 
sustaining $5.0 million of the 2008 climate change increase, and sustaining the highest 
priority activities. The 2009 budget also proposes a restructure of base funds from other 
programs to create a Global Change Activity. A new budget activity would bring 
together the funding and facilitate the development of a single set of strategic science and 
management goals and their implementation, a cogent set of global change-specific 
performance measures that can be reliably measured, and related budgetary and 
communication strategies focused on the goals and objectives of USGS’ work within 
global change. 

Dicks Question 12. What is happening with the new National Global Climate Change 
and Wildlife Science center we established last year? Where will the center be located? 
Do you have a leader selected? Approximately what funding is anticipated for this effort 
in FY 2008 and in the 2009 request? 

Answer: The National Global Warming and Wildlife Science Center was funded in 
2008 at $1.5 million. The Center is a virtual center with a multi-agency Steering 
Committee to provide oversight. The Steering Committee will include representatives 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, the U.S. Forest Service, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, the Department of Defense, as well as State and Tribal Fish and Wildlife 
agencies. The current chairman of the Steering Committee is the USGS coordinator of 
the Priority Ecosystems Studies program. 

Initial steps for the Center include holding a workshop and developing partnerships 
among government and university scientists, NGOs, natural resource managers, and 
others to identify information gaps and research needs and priorities and collaboration 
strategies. Key areas to be addressed include effects of global change on wildlife and 
their habitat, management alternatives and their implications, effects of global change on 
disease, and fragile ecosystems and associated wildlife. 
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The 2009 budget maintains the $1,5 million funding for the Science Center that will fund 
improved computer models of the global climate system, and will use regional models to 
enhance understanding of conditions leading to climatological extremes and resultant 
hydrologic hazards, and regional and global climatic precursors of hydrologic events and 
hazards. 


Energy' Offshore and Royalties 

Dicks Question 13. Let’s talk a bit about the potential loss of oil royalties to the US 
Treasury that may result from faulty deepwater Gulf of Mexico oil leases written in 1998 
and 1999, and the court decision in the Kerr-McGee case last fall which may negate your 
department’s ability to collect royalties no matter how high the price of oil. We 
understand that you have negotiated with some lease holders to obtain fair payments. 
Please update us on negotiations and explain how much Federal money is potentially at 
risk due to the lawsuits on off shore royalties. I believe the GAO said it could be upwards 
of $50 billion. 

Answer: A recent Federal District Court decision has called into question MMS’s 
authority to establish price thresholds under the authority of the Deep Water Royalty 
Relief Act (DWRRA). In the Kerr-McGee case, the District Court for the Western 
District of Louisiana ruled that MMS did not have the authority to require price 
thresholds on the royalty relief provided in the deepwater leases issued in 1996 - 2000. 
On December 21, 2007, the Department of Justice filed a timely notice of appeal with the 
5* Circuit Court of Appeals to protect the interests of the United States in the Kerr- 
McGee litigation. The 1998-1999 lease issue and the question of price thresholds is a 
sub-issue of the larger Kerr-McGee case. 

In an attempt to address the missing price thresholds in the OCS oil and gas leases issued 
during 1998 and 1999, we have met with several oil companies. As a result of those 
meetings, voluntary agreements were reached with six companies, each of which has 
been paying royalties consistent with the terms of the agreement. We remain open and 
willing to discuss agreements with the remaining companies that hold leases issued 
without price thresholds. 

If the District Court’s decision in Kerr-McGee is not reversed, whether the leases issued 
in 1998-1999 contain price thresholds becomes moot. While we have had at least 
preliminary discussions with all companies holding significant interests in leases issued 
in 1998 - 1999, we do not believe that any additional lessees will agree to price 
thresholds until they see the outcome of the Kerr-McGee case. 

The GAO figure that you reference is based on our original estimates of potential royalty 
values conducted in 2004. Our original estimate, reported by GAO, was $60 billion. 
Since that time we have updated that work and have reported the updated estimates to 
Congress in 2007 in two installments. 
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The first installment applied only to those DWRRA leases sold in 1998 and 1999, and 
was reported in June 2007. This work indicates that the future royalty potential, as of 
January 1, 2007, from the 1998 - 1999 DWRRA leases ranges from $5.3 billion to $7.8 
billion. 

The second installment, reported in February 2008, applied only to those DWRRA leases 
sold in 1996, 1997, and 2000. This work indicates that the future royalty potential, as of 
October 1, 2007, from the 1996, 1997, and 2000 DWRRA leases ranges from $15.7 
billion to $21.2 billion. 

Looking backward, as of the end of FY 2007, we estimate that $1.37 billion would have 
been paid on DWRRA leases issued in 1998 and 1999 had price thresholds been in place. 
In addition, over $1.1 billion in royalties have already been paid on DWRRA leases 
issued in 1996, 1997, and 2000. For all Deep Water Royalty Relief leases from these 
five years, we estimate the total amount at risk to be $23 billion to $32 billion. 

Dicks Question 14. Recently a group of experts, chartered by you and the MMS, 
produced a long list of management reforms needed for royalty management. Y ou said 
you would implement all of these. What are the major reforms you hope to implement at 
MMS and how will this help assure us that royalties are properly collected and 
distributed? 

Answer: In a memorandum dated January 14, 2008, Secretary Kempthome asked the 
Department to review the Report issued by the RPC Subcommittee on Royalty 
Management, develop an action plan, and begin implementing the Subcommittee’s 
recommendations. The Report’s 101 recommendations span the responsibilities of all 
three Departmental Bureaus involved in royalty management - MMS, BLM, and B1A. 

The Department has already completed 16 of the Report’s recommendations (Attachment 
A) and has initiated activities in response to 29 additional recommendations. A joint 
action plan with MMS, BLM and BIA is under development to address the Report’s 
remaining recommendations. Many of the recommendations require further evaluation to 
develop the best approach to implementation, and to that end, teams will be formed to 
determine appropriate actions and schedules. Likewise, many recommendations will 
need to be explored further through consultations with state and American Indian 
officials, and in some cases, industry organizations, before they can be adequately 
implemented. Still other recommendations would require legislation to implement. 

Examples of the major areas of reform addressed in our Joint Action Plan include: 

• Ensuring collection of sufficient data to make certain that royalties are being paid 
on the correct volume of oil and gas from Federal and Indian lands. 

• Improving the coordination, collaboration, communication, and information 
sharing between BLM, MMS, and BIA. 

• Requiring more reporting of data electronically and ensuring that bureaus have 
easy access to each other’s systems. 
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• Implementing a risk-based compliance strategy and determining the extent to 
which a more flexible approach to audits, similar to that used by the IRS, is 
feasible. 

• Ensuring the RIK program has the right personnel with the right skills to get the 
job done. 

• Ensuring that all staff receives ethics training, including training focusing on 
public-private sector interactions. 

• Ensuring that we have sufficient staff to support the Department’s onshore and 
offshore royalty management activities. 

The Secretary agreed with the Subcommittee’s conclusion that implementing the 
recommendations contained in this report will greatly strengthen the management of the 
program, restore public confidence, and ensure maximum value for the U.S. taxpayer. 

Dicks Question 15. The latest 5-year plan for off-shore oil drilling includes areas which 
are closed by the congressional and presidential moratoria. You are planning to do sales 
in the Mid- Atlantic area, such as off the shore of Virginia. Is it appropriate for you to be 
planning to drill in these protected areas? Aren’t far and away the most oil and gas 
reserves in areas already open to drilling? How many leased areas have yet to be drilled? 

Answer: A sale is listed in the Leasing Program for 2007-2012 that focuses on 2.1 
million acres more than 50 miles off the coast of Virginia in the Mid-Atlantic Planning 
Area. This area is under presidential withdrawal to 2012 and has been subject to 
congressional moratoria. The Governor of the Commonwealth requested that the area be 
included in the program. No leasing activity will take place unless the withdrawal is 
modified and the moratoria discontinued. If those actions should occur, a call for 
information will be issued to solicit industry interest, an initial step in the presale process. 
Only if there is interest to support a sale, will consideration be given to continuing with 
the presale steps. Unless the restrictions are no longer in place, there can be no leasing 
activity and therefore no leases issued. As drilling is a post-lease activity, there will be 
no drilling in any protected areas where there are no leases. 

Approximately 80 percent of the OCS off the coast of the continental United States is 
unavailable for leasing and postlease activity. There has been little if any drilling activity 
in most of these areas. While certain processes such as seismic tests can show geologic 
formations that could conceivably be hydrocarbon bearing, only actual drilling and 
testing can make a potential resource into a known reserve. In the latest National 
Assessment (2006), the MMS estimates that resources of over 32 billion barrels of oil 
equivalent in the Gulf of Mexico, Atlantic, and Pacific OCS areas are unavailable for new 
leasing and post-lease activity due to the moratoria and withdrawal. 
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Energy Development on BLM Lands 

Dicks Question 16. Mr. Secretary, data submitted to the subcommittee last year from the 
BLM indicates that a vast amount of federal onshore land is currently under lease - over 
42 million acres - but that a relative fraction of that - 12 million acres - is under 
production. Yet, the BLM continues to offer leases in environmentally sensitive areas, 
especially areas critical to wildlife, or proposed for wilderness designation. This problem 
has become so critical that last year the BLM was forced to cancel an entire lease sale in 
Utah because the Utah Division of Wildlife raised objections that important wildlife 
habitat would be threatened by oil and gas operations on them. 

The Mineral Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 225) grants you the discretionary authority to issue 
leases on public lands, but does not require that you issue leases just because someone 
expresses interest in acquiring one. Can you tell me why the BLM continues to issue 
leases in environmentally sensitive areas despite the fact that the oil and gas industry has 
a huge inventory of issued but undeveloped leases? 

Answer: The 1987 Federal Onshore Oil & Gas Leasing Reform Act of (FOOGLRA) 
requires the BLM to hold lease sales quarterly where there is public interest in holding 
such a sale - that is, where parcels have been nominated for leasing. Leasing is based 
solely on demand, which has been increasing as energy supplies tighten and prices 
increase. 

The BLM uses a public land use planning process to identify which lands are open or 
closed to oil and gas leasing and development and what, if any, major or moderate 
constraints should be placed on areas open to development. There are many discretionary 
and non discretionary factors that can lead to closing the BLM administered lands to 
leasing including: wilderness areas; wilderness study areas; certain areas of critical 
environmental concern; and areas of steep slopes, wetlands, or visual sensitivity, to name 
a few. Areas such as these may be closed to leasing. Other lands are identified in the 
land use plan as open to leasing. Flowever, even if open to leasing, environmentally 
sensitive lands are protected. In many cases the BLM places protective lease stipulations 
on leases, particularly where there are sensitive resources. For example, lease 
stipulations may limit drilling in sensitive habitats to certain times of year or prohibit any 
surface disturbance. In other cases, lease stipulations may place the burden of proof on 
the operator to demonstrate in a detailed plan that it can drill and produce oil and gas in 
an area without unduly harming sensitive resources. In addition to protective lease 
stipulations, the BLM visits 100 percent of proposed drilling sites with the applicants and 
conducts an environmental review prior to approving drilling permits. During the 
environmental review, additional protective measures, such as environmental Best 
Management Practices ( www.blm.gov/bmp )are identified and attached to the approved 
permit. 

In the Utah example that you provided, the State Director determined that additional 
environmental review should be conducted prior to leasing the identified parcels. 
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Dicks Question 17. Mr. Secretary, you’ve asked for additional funds for the “Healthy 
Lands initiative”, which is justified in part on a recognition that land use planning 
decisions and restoration projects need to be planned and undertaken on a landscape-level 
basis. Has the BLM incorporated this idea into its land use planning program, especially 
as decisions in those plans set the framework of energy development? You have asked 
for funding for your Healthy Lands Initiative to help mitigate past damage to public lands 
from oil and gas activity. Given the large profits made by the energy industry, are you 
working with them to cost share more of these beneficial projects? Examples? 

Answer: The HLI is intended to restore lands on a landscape scale and address impacts 
or prevent impacts related to a broad number of factors and uses, including but not 
limited to, drought, wildfire, invasive weeds, increased recreation, and access for energy 
development. BLM’s long term goal is to institutionalize the HLI process which includes 
conducting regional assessments. These assessments will be incorporated into the 
development of new Land Use Plans and used in the evaluation of existing plans, 
including plans addressing energy development. In addition. Land Use Plan policies and 
direction are being revised in 2008 to incorporate the HLI approach including new 
guidance for the Land Use Plan analysis of management situation and the Land Use Plan 
evaluation process. 

The energy industry is fully responsible for mitigating and rehabilitating current oil and 
gas development. BLM is responsible for reclaiming roads and pads from decades-old 
orphaned wells, and energy industry partners are contributing with funds, labor, and 
equipment as part of the HLI. 

For example: 

• While the BLM in Carlsbad, NM, is responsible for reclaiming roads and pads 
from decades-old orphaned wells, energy industry partners are contributing with 
funds, labor, and equipment as part of the Healthy Lands Initiative. 

• In Pinedale, WY, EnCana has contributed $24 million toward a project office 
which will implement a wide variety of wildlife habitat restoration projects 
outside of the Jonah gas field. 


“Water for America” Initiative 

Dicks Question 18. You have presented an initiative for water, recognizing how 
important this is for the Nation. Yet, your request for the USGS has a major cut of over 
$10 million from the successful National Water Quality Assessment program, and a 
further cut of over $3 million for toxic hydrology research. Are we robbing Peter to pay 
Paul on the water challenge when we should be doing both? 

Answer: As part of the Water for America initiative, the USGS budget includes an 
increase of $8.2 million over the 2008 enacted budget for a range of actions that will 
significantly improve our understanding and knowledge about the Nation’s water 
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resources. These funds will be used to initiate a nationwide water census — the first in 30 
years — of water availability, water quality, and water use. The census will integrate 
surface-water and ground-water information, provide improved measurement and 
analysis of water resources, and modernize the Nation’s 7,000 streamgages with real-time 
telemetry. 

The net change to the National Water Quality Assessment (NAWQA) program is a 
reduction of $10.9 million, and the Toxics Substances Hydrology program has a net 
reduction of $2.8 million to reduce lower priority research and development efforts 
associated with NAWQA. The NAWQA program will continue to focus on the highest 
priority national synthesis research and data collection points, and will make use of other 
investments within the water program to increase internal efficiencies. Savings from this 
reduction will be directed toward a number of high priority USGS projects, including the 
National Water Census. Information from the National Water Census will come at a time 
when it is critical for communities and water managers to better understand the 
sustainability of their water resources and options for improved management. 


Wildfire 

Dicks Question 19. The combined budget request for wildfire programs at DOI and the 
Forest Service, excluding for the increase for suppression, is down $1 19 million for both 
departments, and is down $3 million in your department. It seems to me that wildfire 
staffing and programs are essential. Do you have funding to maintain the appropriate 
wildfire preparedness? 

Answer: Yes. In FY 2008, the Department is focusing efforts on re-aligning resources 
to efficiently enhance initial attack. In 2009, additional base program evaluations will 
continue, with the objective to enhance efficiency, oversight and support to multiple 
locations or offices with fewer positions. Eliminating or re-positioning duplicative 
resources will allow the Department to continue focusing significant efforts on successful 
initial attack. 

The total Preparedness budget proposed is $277.7 million, an increase of $1.2 million 
from the FY 2008 enacted level. At this level, the Department will be able to maintain 
the resources necessary to balance initial attack success with risk-informed fire 
suppression and prevention. The Department plans to maintain a 95 percent initial attack 
success rate and maintain annual acres burned within historical averages. 

Dicks Question 20. Fighting wildfire is a carefully coordinated and organized effort by 
DOI and the Forest Service. How will this Federal effort be impacted next year if the 
Forest Service slashes its preparedness budget by $77 million and loses 450 FTE’s from 
its fire staff? 

Answer: Since the inception of the National Fire Plan, the Federal fire agencies have 
made significant progress in strengthening coordination and collaboration to achieve 
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highly effective and seamless wildfire response capability. We have also made 
significant progress in strengthening coordination and collaboration with our non-Federal 
partners in the wildland firefighting community. We will continue to emphasize 
coordination, collaboration and communication in 2009 to maximize our effectiveness at 
the requested level of Preparedness resources. The Department of the Interior and the 
U.S. Forest Service have also improved the integration of information generated from 
Predictive Services into the management of Preparedness resources, enabling the 
agencies to make more informed and effective decisions on pre-positioning assets to high 
risk areas. The Departments will continue to explore opportunities for re-allocating or 
pooling assets between geographic areas to maximize their effectiveness. 

As for the specifics of the Forest Service 2009 Preparedness budget request, I understand 
that it supports on-the-ground firefighting resources at the 2008 enacted level. The 
funding reduction will be achieved through restructuring leadership positions and in 
support activities, as well as by completing the transition to fully funding aviation 
resources in the Suppression budget. 


Insular Affairs 

Dicks Question 21. Can you tell us about your role in assessing the impacts of the huge 
military build-up in Guam? What is the Interior Department role as a spokesman or 
advocate for the territories? Will the territory be able to provide needed infrastructure 
and environmental and social response to this huge impact on the small island? 

Answer: In carrying out the Secretary’s responsibility for the US-affiliated areas, 
Interior is always an advocate for the territories. The insular areas are strategic for the 
United States from a national defense and security perspective. The Department of 
Defense is planning to move some 17,000 military personnel and their dependents from 
Okinawa, Japan, to Guam between 2010 and 2014. This move is expected to generate an 
influx of approximately 20,000 civilian workers and residents to take advantage of new 
jobs on Guam. An influx of this magnitude will impact the government of Guam and 
their ability to provide housing and services to these new residents, particularly when the 
island’s current systems and infrastructure are already inadequate in many areas. As plans 
for the realignment solidify, Interior’s role is to work with the government of Guam, the 
Department of Defense, and other agencies to promote the development of high priority 
infrastructure projects related to the military realignment. 

Dicks Question 22. Fiscal and social conditions appear to be deteriorating in territories 
and freely associated States. What can be done by you and the nation to alter trends? 

Answer: I visited each of the territories and freely associated states in 2007. I recognize 
that American citizens and American allies in these areas face difficult conditions created 
by distance and a lack of economic opportunities. I intend to use the Interagency Group 
on Insular Affairs and my cabinet status to make sure that addressing territorial needs is a 
priority of the whole Federal government. 
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The FY 2009 Office of Insular Affairs budget continues to focus on strategies that 
contribute to increasing the self-sufficiency of insular areas, OIA will continue to 
provide support through the various Assistance to Territories programs to help develop 
more efficient and effective government in the insular areas. This assistance includes 
funding grants to meet a variety of needs, including resources for critical infrastructure 
such as wastewater systems, hospitals, and schools. In FY 2008, OIA received $77.8 
million in Assistance to Territories funding, providing over 90 percent of these funds to 
insular areas in the form of grants to provide financial assistance. OIA plans to continue 
this effort in FY 2009. 

The insular areas are strategic for the U.S. from a national defense and security 
perspective. The Department of Defense is planning to move some 17,000 military 
personnel and their dependents from Okinawa, Japan, to Guam between 2010 and 2014. 
This move is expected to generate an influx of approximately 20,000 civilian jobs 
opening on Guam. An influx of this magnitude will create a significant strain on the 
government of Guam's ability to provide housing and services to these new residents, 
particularly when the island’s current systems and infrastructure are already inadequate in 
many areas. As plans and funding allocations for the realignment are settled. Interior will 
work with the Department of Defense and other agencies to promote the development of 
high priority infrastructure projects related to the military realignment. 

The territories need imaginative solutions, and OIA will continue to work with the island 
governments to provide them. OIA will continue to promote economic development 
efforts and will refine its efforts to allow existing Federal loan programs to be directed to 
islands projects. Not all solutions require grant funding, but the private sector financial 
markets may require a Federal commitment to support infrastructure investments. 
Interior will continue to encourage private sector economic development, promote sound 
financial management practices in the insular governments, and increase Federal 
responsiveness to the unique needs of island communities. 

Dicks Question 23. A recent Inspector General report demonstrated once again that 
there are major revenue and tax collecting problems at the territorial government of the 
Virgin Islands. What is your role in helping cure these problems? It has been reported 
that the territorial government employees don’t even pay taxes. Do you know about that 
allegation? 

Answer: Yes, the Office of Insular Affairs is aware of the recent Inspector General’s 
report on major revenue and tax collection problems in the Government of the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. OIA is also aware of the allegation contained on page 6 of Report No. V- 
IN- VIS-00 11-2006 that territorial government employees did not pay taxes (Please see 
item 3 of the Governor’s 10 point plan below which addresses this allegation). The 
Governor of the Virgin Islands has requested assistance from the IRS, has concurred with 
the recommendations contained in the OIG report, and has identified a 10 point plan 
including the following to address the items identified in the audit: 
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1 . Consolidate “clean-up” work in Delinquent Accounts and Returns to a small unit 
of employees in each office, freeing Revenue Officers (RO) and Revenue 
Representatives to undertake field enforcement work on their inventories. The 
unit should be knowledgeable and responsible for performing non-RO and non- 
Revenue Representative work (clearly defined). This would provide for a less 
expensive way to get the “clean-up” work performed and allow (require) RO’s to 
do enforcement field work. 

2. Empower and require Revenue Officers and available Revenue Representatives to 
manage inventory of presumed valid delinquent accounts through aggressive 
collection and enforcement actions, employing enforcement tools in a firm but 
fair manner. 

3. Initiate a Compliance Program focused on VI Government Employees to identify 
non-filers and delinquent payers, coordinating enforcement efforts with 
Government Agency Heads; Government House to assure interagency 
cooperation. 

4. Initiate a Compliance Program focused on Corporations and other large 
employers to identify non-filers and delinquent payers, to include initiatives 
addressing specific industries known to be non-compliant. 

5. Upgrade the computer processing system to begin a matching program for W-2’s 
and 1099’s to identify non-filers and underreporting. 

6. Identify and prepare one Revenue Officer in each District to assume the role of 
“Offers in Compromise Specialist” to manage and advise on all Offers cases. 

7. Initiate discussions with the Office of Licensing and Consumer Affairs to assure 
proper and lawful administration of the Tax Clearance process between the two 
agencies, and press for updating DLC on-line computer program. 

8. Arrange for refresher training for RO’s and RR’s in using enforcement tools in 
the collection process; periodically conduct CPE. 

9. Arrange with IRS to process seizures and sales on US Mainland for 1RB. 

10. Modify System to allow utilization of IRS US Levy Sources for VI Delinquent 
Taxpayers, and to accelerate the implementation of system issuance of 2 nd and 3 rd 
Notices. 

The Office of Insular Affairs is assisting the U.S. Department of Treasury and the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) to address the deficiencies identified in the report. The 
IRS plans to send a team to the USVI to assess the extent of the deficiencies in March 
2008. 


Legislative Proposal - “Up Front Payment of Coal Bonus Bids” 

Dicks Question 24. Mr. Secretary, we discussed briefly your legislative proposal 
“requiring up-front payment of coal bonus bids.” This change would save $385 million 
in 2009 based on OMB scoring. Can you explain this proposal to the Subcommittee, and 
tell us why you believe this is appropriate? 
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Answer: The Mineral Leasing Act, 30 U.S.C. 201(l)(a), requires that at least 50 percent 
of the acreage offered for Federal coal lease each year be offered under a system of 
deferred bonus payments. By regulation (43 CFR 3422.4(c)), the BLM has established 
that 20 percent of the bonus must be provided in cash with the bid at the time of the 
competitive sale and the remaining 80% of the bonus is paid in four equal annual 
installments (each 20% of the total bonus) on the first four lease anniversary dates 
following lease issuance. The proposal included in the 2009 budget is to amend the MLA 
to eliminate the mandate for deferred bonus leasing and allow full bonus payments to be 
collected in the sale year. The $385 million represents additional receipts in fiscal year 
2009 through the acceleration of payments that would have otherwise been received in 
fiscal years 2010 through 2013. 

Oil and gas bonuses are currently paid in full at the time of sale. We believe that as a 
matter of equity and consistency, it is appropriate to treat coal leases the same way. 


Northern Rockies Wolves - The New 10(j) Rule 

On January 28, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) modified protections for 
wolves in the Northern Rockies under a revised special management rule known as a 
“10(j) Rule.” The new rule, which goes into effect at the end of February, will officially 
set a minimum acceptable population of 600 wolves (or 60 breeding pairs) in the region. 
The rule gives state agencies far greater authority to kill wolves for having “unacceptable 
impacts” on deer and elk even if wolves are not the primary cause of herd decline. 

Many biologists believe that wolf predation is largely compensatory, not additive, as 
wolves cull the elk most likely to die of natural causes. In fact, elk populations in all 
three states are at or above state elk management objectives. Thus there appears to be 
little if any justification for rule changes. 

Dicks Question 25. Why lower the protections for wolves to allow states to kill wolves 
when they are not the primary cause of elk herd decline and the wolves are simply 
hunting their natural prey? 

Answer: The 2005 special regulations for management of the nonessential experimental 
populations (NEP) of the northern Rocky Mountains (NRM) gray wolf were intended to 
provide States and Tribes with flexibility to control wolves where there were 
unacceptable impacts to ungulate herds or populations. The 2005 regulation required that 
such impacts be “primarily caused by wolf predations.” Current information indicates 
that there are no populations of wild ungulates that occur in Montana, Idaho, or Wyoming 
where wolves are the sole or primary predator. However, wolf predation, in combination 
with other factors, can have a significant impact to some wild ungulate herds with the 
potential of reducing the population below State and Tribal herd management objectives. 
Thus, the wording in the definition of “unacceptable impact” to a wild ungulate 
population or herd in the 2005 special regulation set an unattainable standard for approval 
of wolf control and no State or Tribe was able to use the special rule for that purpose. 
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The revision of the definition of “unacceptable impact” to include wolves as “one of the 
major causes” would provide the intended flexibility for wolf management by States and 
Tribes. 

Where wild ungulate herd or population management objectives cannot be met, hunting 
opportunities may be reduced, which in turn could negatively affect local businesses 
dependent on the hunting economy. In those instances where additive wolf predation is 
one of the major causes of herd or population declines, the controlled reduction of wolves 
would help allow herd or populations to recover to management objective levels. 

The Service acknowledges that most wild ungulate populations in the northern Rocky 
Mountains are doing well. The NEP special rule is intended for application only in the 
relatively few cases where wolf predation is additive and ungulate herds or populations 
are having difficulty meeting State or Tribal management objectives. Under the revised 
rule, the Service could approve removal of wolves to address unacceptable impacts to 
wild ungulates only after compliance by the proposing State or Tribe of a number of 
rigorous scientific and procedural requirements and only if the Service determines that 
the control actions would not contribute to reducing the State’s wolf population to below 
20 breeding pairs and 200 wolves or impede recovery. Among other requirements, the 
State or Tribe must demonstrate in their proposal that wolves are one of the major causes 
of the wild ungulate population’s inability to meet management objectives, other major 
causes have been or will be addressed, and the level and duration of wolf control is 
warranted to stop the decline. 

Dicks Question 26. If the FWS doesn't think this rule change should have any impact on 
the wolf population, as it repeatedly asserts in the press, why does the rule only require 
200 wolves to be maintained in each state, thereby potentially allowing over 900 of the 
region's wolves to be removed? 

Answer: The requirement that any approved wolf control action could not contribute to 
reducing the wolf population in the State below 20 breeding pairs and 200 wolves is to 
provide a buffer for the States’ commitment to manage for at least 1 5 breeding pairs and 
150 wolves each. This safety margin is intended to prevent the compromise of State wolf 
management objectives from unforeseen events that may cause wolf declines in 
combination with the additional mortality from wolf control. 

Based on the requirements in the revised rule for approval of wolf control and the likely 
number of instances where additive wolf predation would be one of the major causes of 
the inability to meet wild ungulate population or herd management objectives, we believe 
that the scenario where we would approve removal of large numbers of wolves would be 
highly unlikely. 

Dicks Question 27. Why change the lOj Rule for Wyoming when Wyoming has 
retained its designation of “predatory status” for wolves across nearly 90% of the state, 
when the USFWS has for many years refused to include Wyoming in the 10(j) rule based 
on the agency's original determination that predator status was unacceptable? 
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Answer: The Service revised the nonessential experimental populations (NEP) special 
rule to provide the intended wolf management flexibility for all affected States and Tribes 
within the two nonessential experimental population areas in the northern Rocky 
Mountains. To be able to apply the NEP special rule, a State or Tribe must have a 
Service-approved post-delisting management plan in place. We were not able to approve 
Wyoming’s 2003 wolf management plan due to a number of issues in the plan and State 
law. Thus, Wyoming was not eligible to use the 2005 NEP special rule. Since then, 
Wyoming has resolved all our concerns and we have approved their 2007 post-delisting 
management plan. The area in Wyoming where “predatory status” is now designated for 
the wolf is largely unsuitable habitat and packs are unlikely to become established within 
that area. Furthermore, under its 2007 wolf management plan, Wyoming has committed 
to ensuring that a minimum of 15 breeding pairs and 150 wolves will always occur in the 
State, just as Idaho and Montana have in their plans. Wyoming will manage for a 
minimum of 7 breeding pairs in the trophy game area outside of the lands administered 
by the National Park Service (NPS), even if more than 8 breeding pairs occur on NPS 
lands. With the safeguards and requirements for wolf control in the revised NEP special 
rule and implementation of Wyoming’s 2007 wolf management plan, application of the 
rule by Idaho, Montana, or Wyoming will not adversely impact the Northern Rocky 
Mountain wolf population. 


The Proposed Delisting Rule 

The FWS is also proposing to delist wolves in the Northern Rockies, and the final rule 
will be released in the next few weeks. The imminence of the proposed delisting rule 
highlights potential problems with the FWS’s approach to the 10(j) rule. 

Dicks Question 28. Why, if delisting is imminent, would the Service propose these 
revisions which could set back recovery and undermine further the case for delisting? 

In 1987, the Fish & Wildlife Service first identified a minimum recovery target for 
wolves in the Northern Rockies as ten breeding pairs in three recovery areas for three 
consecutive years, for a total of 30 breeding pairs (approximately 300 wolves). This was 
intended to be a point at which the Fish and Wildlife Service would reconsider whether 
wolves were federally recovered under the ESA. It appears that this number was never 
intended to be a population cap, as proposed now by the Service. And while the 1987 
target has been exceeded, some research indicates the population should be at least 2,000 
wolves to remain viable over the long term in the northern Rockies. 

Answer: The safeguards and mandatory science-based criteria in the revised 

nonessential experimental populations (NEP) special rule would not allow widespread 
wolf removal and would not impact the overall number or distribution of wolves in the 
northern Rocky Mountains. Under the revised rule wolves are likely to be removed from 
only a few areas at a level that would not affect recovery. Furthermore, one of the 
requirements for Service approval of any proposal to control wolves is that the action 
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would not contribute to reducing the wolf population in the State below 20 breeding pairs 
and 200 wolves or impede recovery. 

The Service conducted several scientific reviews of wolf population viability and 
recovery. The Service determined that a recovery goal of a wolf metapopulation of at 
least 30 breeding pairs (successfully reproducing wolf packs) and at least 300 wolves for 
at least 3 successive years met the Endangered Species Act’s requirements for biological 
recovery. The Service has never proposed or agreed to any kind of population cap. In 
fact, the recovery goal specifies that 30 breeding pairs and 300 wolves are minimum 
numbers and that the population can never fall below these numbers to be considered 
recovered. Those numerical, distribution, and temporal recovery criteria have been 
exceeded for the past 6 consecutive years. There are currently over 1,500 wolves in over 
107 breeding pairs in the northern Rocky Mountains. The States of Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming have committed to maintain the wolf population of over 15 breeding pairs and 
150 per State and have indicated that they will manage the northern Rocky Mountain 
wolf population for around 900 to 1,250 wolves. The northern Rocky Mountain wolf 
population is clearly fully recovered and the States have committed in their plans to 
maintain its numbers, reproductive success, distribution, and genetics, as well as resolve 
any threats to it, so it remains well above recovery levels into the foreseeable future. 

Dicks Question 29 . Is the Fish and Wildlife Service throwing away all the money and 
effort spent by authorizing a number of the recovered wolves to be killed? 

Answer: Any wolf control approved under the revised nonessential experimental 
populations (NEP) special rule could not impede recovery and therefore would not 
undermine the funds, time, and energy invested in recovering the northern Rocky 
Mountain (NRM) gray wolf. The federal government has spent over $27 million to 
restore and manage wolves in the NRM since 1974. The wolf restoration program has 
been a remarkable success and the wolf population is now fully recovered. The NRM 
wolf population no longer meets the legal requirements to remain listed under the 
Endangered Species Act and should be returned to the professional management 
authorities vested in the State fish and game agencies. The States of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming have committed to maintain wolf populations above recovery levels into the 
foreseeable future. The fish and game agencies of these States have an outstanding 
record of successful wildlife management for other large mammals, such as mountain 
lions, black bears, elk, deer, and moose. Hunting is but one of the wildlife management 
tools that the States use to help fund the management and conservation of recovered 
wildlife populations. The smooth transition from federal to state management and 
conservation, is timely and warranted. This process will be transparent and contain 
numerous checks and balances to ensure public involvement and that the resources to 
restore the wolf population will not be wasted. 

Dicks Question 30. What is the Department’s commitment to wolf recovery outside the 
Northern Rockies? Will the new rule and the killing of wolves in the Northern Rockies 
set back recovery in Washington, Oregon and other states? 
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Answer: Any wolves outside but adjacent to the northern Rocky Mountain (NRM) and 
western Great Lakes distinct population segments (DPS) will remain listed as endangered 
and would remain fully protected by the Endangered Species Act. 

Under the revised nonessential experimental populations (NEP) special rule, the 
anticipated level of wolf removal would be too low and instances too few and localized to 
affect dispersal of wolves in a manner that would reduce the likelihood of pack 
establishment in states outside the NEP areas. 


Sole Source Grants and Contracts 

Dicks Question 31. Please insert in the record at this point a table showing, for the most 
recent year in which data is available, funding amounts within the Department which are 
not distributed by formulas (in either statute or regulation) or through competitive 
processes open to all eligible applicants. 

Answer: 


Contracts Not Awarded Through Competitive Processes Open to all Eligible Applicants 



2007 Amounts 

Reasons for not comoetina contracts 

Awarded 

Authorized by Statute 

$273,628,047 

Authorized for Resale 

$41,497 

Directed to JWOD Nonprofit Agency 

$3,615,610 

Follow-On Contract 

$55,614,315 

International Agreement 

$7,000 

Micro Purchase Threshold 

$1,601,445 

Mobilization, Essential R&D 

$14,000 

National Security 

$27,150 

Only One Source - Other 

$69,413,960 

Patent / Data Rights 

$635,354 

Public Interest 

$567,538 

Simplified Acquisition Procedures - Non-Competitive 

$32,130,510 

Standardization 

$2,521,592 

Unicor 

$1,997,806 

Unique Source 

$25,463,319 

Unsolicited Research Proposal 

$462,159 

Urgency 

$10,187,058 

Utilities FAR 41 .2 

$12,990,521 

Total 

$490,918,881 
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Grants and Cooperative Agreements Not Awarded Through Formulas or Competitive 

Processes 

2007 Amounts 

Reasons for not competing grants and cooperative agreements Awarded 


Authorized by Statute 

Authorized by Regulation 

Awarded to a Specific Recipient (Mandatory) 

Awarded to a Single Source 

Total 


$1,754,991,743 

$55,976,235 

$182,659,000 

$99,242,767 

$2,092,869,745 


Reason Contract Awards Are Not Competed - Descriptions 

Authorized by Statute - this authority is used when statute expressly authorizes or 
requires that the acquisition be made through another agency or from a specified source. 
An example of this would include 8(a) Sole Source awards. (See FAR 6.302-5) 

Authorized for Resale - this reason is identified under the "Authorized or required by 
statute" authority, and is used only for purchases of brand-name commercial items for 
resale through commissaries or other similar facilities. Ordinarily, these purchases will 
involve articles desired or preferred by customers of the selling activities. (See FAR 
6.302-5(a)(2)(ii), and FAR 6.302-5 (c)(l)(iii)) 

Directed to JWOD Nonprofit Agency - this reason is identified under the "Authorized 
or required by statute" authority. The JWOD (Javits-Wagner-O'Day) Act requires the 
Government to purchase supplies or services designated on the Procurement List 
established by the Committee for Purchase from People Who Are Blind or Severely 
Disabled at prices established by the Committee, from JWOD participating nonprofit 
agencies. (See FAR 6.302-5(b)(2), and FAR 8.7) 

Follow-on Contract - this reason is identified under the "Only One Source..." authority, 
and is used where supplies are available only from the original source in the case of a 
follow-on contract for the continued development or production of a major system or 
highly specialized equipment, including major components thereof, when it is likely that 
award to any other source would result in: substantial duplication of cost to the 
Government that is not expected to be recovered through competition; or unacceptable 
delays in fulfilling the agency’s requirements. (See FAR 6.302-1 (a)(2)(ii)) 

International Agreement - this authority is used when competition has been precluded 
by the terms of an international agreement or a treaty between the United States and a 
foreign government or international organization, or the written directions of a foreign 
government reimbursing the agency for the cost of the acquisition of the supplies or 
services for such a government. (See FAR 6.302-4) 
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Micro-purchase Threshold - micro-purchases are normally purchases under $3,000, and 
may be awarded without soliciting competitive quotations. (See FAR 13.202) 

Mobilization, Essential R&D - this authority is used when it is necessary to award a 
contract to a particular source or sources in order to maintain a facility, producer, 
manufacturer, or other supplier available for furnishing supplies or services in case of a 
national emergency or to achieve industrial mobilization; to establish or maintain an 
essential engineering, research, or development capability to be provided by an 
educational or other nonprofit institution or a federally funded research and development 
center; or to acquire the services of an expert or neutral person for any current or 
anticipated litigation or dispute. (See FAR 6.302-3) 

National Security - this authority is used when disclosure of the agency's needs would 
compromise the national security (e.g., would violate security requirements) unless the 
agency is permitted to limit the number of sources from which it solicits bids or 
proposals. (See FAR 6.302-6) 

Only One Source - this authority is used when supplies or services required by the 
agency are available from only one responsible source, and no other type of supplies or 
services will satisfy the agency requirement. (See FAR 6.302-1) 

Patent/Data Rights - this reason is identified under the "Only One Source..." authority, 
and is used when the existence of limited rights in data, patent rights, copyrights, or 
secret processes; the control of basic raw material; or similar circumstances, make the 
supplies and services available from only one source. (See FAR 6.302- 1(b) (2)). 

Simplified Acquisition Procedures - Non-Competitive - simplified acquisitions are 
acquisitions that have an anticipated dollar value exceeding $3,000 and not exceeding 
$100,000. These acquisitions are reserved exclusively for small business concerns and 
shall be set aside. Even though this is partial set-aside, and competition should still be 
required among eligible small businesses, it is not counted as full and open competition. 
(See FAR 13.003(b)(1)) 

Standardization - this reason is identified under the "Only One Source..." authority, and 
is used when the agency head determines in accordance with the agency's standardization 
program that only specified makes and models of technical equipment and parts will 
satisfy the agency's needs for additional units or replacement items, and only one source 
is available. (See FAR 6.301-l(b)(4)) 

UNICOR (also known as Federal Prison Industries, Inc (FPI)) - this reason is identified 
under the "Authorized or required by statute" authority. UNICOR is a required source of 
supply in accordance with 10 USC 2410n and Section 637 of Division H of the 
Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2005 (Pub. L. 108-447). (See FAR 6.302-5(b)(l) 

Unique Source - this reason is identified under the "Only One Source..." authority, and is 
used when there is a reasonable basis to conclude that the agency's minimum needs can 
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only be satisfied by unique supplies or services available from only one supplier with 
unique capabilities. (See FAR 6.302-l(b)(l)(i) 

Unsolicited Research Proposal - this reason is identified under the "Only One Source..." 
authority, and is used when reporting awards that are the result of an unsolicited research 
proposal submitted by the vendor that demonstrates a unique and innovative concept, or, 
demonstrates a unique capability of the source to provide the particular research services 
proposed; offers a concept or services not otherwise available to the Government; and 
does not resemble the substance of a pending competitive acquisition. (See FAR 6.302- 
1 (a)(2)(i) 

Urgency - This authority is used when the agency's need for the supplies or services is of 
such an unusual and compelling urgency that the Government would be seriously injured 
unless the agency is permitted to limit the number of sources from which it solicits bids 
or proposals. (See FAR 6.302-2) 

Utilities FAR 41.2 - this reason is identified under the "Only One Source..." authority, 
and is used when circumstances dictate that only one supplier can furnish the utility 
service; or when the contemplated contract is for construction of a part of a utility system 
and the utility company itself is the only source available to work on the system. (See 
FAR 6.302-l(b)(3), and FAR 41.2). 


Reason Grant or Cooperative Agreement Awards Are Not Competed - Descriptions 

Authorized by Statute - Awards are made based upon written law, governing conduct 
within its scope. Statutes can be enacted to appropriate grants or cooperative agreements. 
A statute appropriating funds for a program can stipulate that grants under a program 
“shall be” a specified percentage of the appropriated funds. 

Authorized by Regulation - Awards are made based upon an Agency regulation. 
Administrative agencies carry out legislation through the enactment of regulations to 
carry out what it believes is the legislative intent or mission. Agencies generally 
formulate proposed regulations and then proceed with rule-making proceedings in which 
interested parties can testify and comment on them, and then issues a rule or policy. 

Mandatory - A grant program in which the Federal agency is required to make an award 
based on prerequisites specified by statute or implementing program regulations, e.g., an 
entity submits an acceptable State Plan or application that meets the eligibility and 
compliance requirements of the statutory and regulatory provisions of the grant program. 
There is generally no competition for funds among eligible entities in mandatory grants. 

Single Source - A funding opportunity specifically directed to a known recipient, e.g., a 
friends' group, fundraising partner, non-governmental organization, landowner or 
geographically positioned entity, either statutorily designated or determined by a bureau 
or office to be an appropriate partner based on demonstrable criteria, such as unique 
expertise or capacity. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Representative James P. Moran 

DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 

Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 


COLA Increase 

Comment: I appreciate your commitment to fund the department’s mandatory costs and 
the proposed 2.9 percent pay increase for your employees. It is my understanding, 
however, that you have only budgeted, on average, approximately 86 percent of the total 
in mandatory costs. The 14 percent shortfall is the difference between the COLA the 
President proposed in ’08 and the one Congress enacted. (The budget was finalized 
before enactment of the pay parity provision in the ’08 Consolidated Appropriations Act.) 
Since Congress prevails every year in providing a full COLA increase for civil servants 
that is on par with the military, I would hope you would budget for the full increase. 

Moran Question I. How much money do the agencies need to provide the full 3.5 
COLA increase the President proposes to provide the military? 

Answer: The Department of the Interior’s 2009 budget request for fixed costs includes 
$142.5 million, which funds 86% of the total cost of the January 2009 pay raise of 2.9 
percent for civilian agencies as proposed by the President. The remaining 14%, or $13.3 
million, to fully fund the proposed January 2009 pay raise will be absorbed. An 
additional $21.0 million would be needed to fiind a January 2009 pay raise of 3.5 percent; 
however. 


Competitive Outsourcing 

Moran Question 2. Last year, public employee unions shared with my office internal 
DOI memos that suggested the Department was still using numerical targets to drive 
outsourcing (competitive review) efforts. It is my understanding that the Department 
conducted OMB Circular A-76 competitions involving at least 1,400 employees during 
fiscal ‘07. Could you confirm this number? 

Answer: On an annual basis, the Department of the Interior updates its plans for potential 
competitions based on Bureau inputs. This information does not prescribe numeric 
targets and is needed in part to comply with Section 739 of the Interior appropriations 
bill, which caps spending on competitive sourcing activities. Whether a potential 
competition becomes an actual competition depends on the results of preliminary 
planning. When a potential competition is nominated, it includes an estimate of the 
number of full time equivalent (FTE) positions currently performing the work envisioned 
to be potentially included in a competition. This is intended only as a measure of the size 
and scope of services being contemplated. Preliminary planning looks at the risks of 
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competition, including ways to scope and group a given competition to minimize risk and 
maximize return. Bureaus are not held to plan FTE numbers as numerical targets. 

Moran Question 3. The Fiscal ’08 Consolidated Appropriations Act, P.L. 110-161, 
included a provision Division D, Section 739(d): 

“(d) LIMITATION- (1) None of the funds available in this Act may be used — 

(A) by the Office of Management and Budget to direct or require another agency 

to take an action specified in paragraph (2); or 

(B) by an agency to take an action specified in paragraph (2) as a result of 

direction or requirement from the Office of Management and Budget. 

(2) An action specified in this paragraph is the preparation for, undertaking, 
continuation of, or completion of a public-private competition or direct 
conversion under Office of Management and Budget Circular A-76 or any 
other administrative regulation, directive, or policy.” 

Are the Department and OMB complying with spirit and intent of this provision? 

I am particularly interested seeing if there are any differences between the fiscal ‘08 
competition schedule before and after enactment of 739(d). Would the absence of any 
significant differences be suggestive of a failure to comply with 739(d)? 

Answer: The Department complies with the spirit and intent of this provision. There 
were no changes to Interior’s FY 2008 competition schedule before and after enactment 
of 739(d). This does not suggest a failure to comply with 739(d), because OMB has not 
directed or required Interior to conduct any specific competition, either before or after 
this section was enacted. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 

The Department’s Budget in Brief, the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) has 
been renamed the “Land Acquisition Program” (LAP). As originally conceived, the 
LWCF was supposed to fund permanent protection, the idea being that OCS revenue 
generated from the depletion of one permanent resource (oil and gas) was supposed to 
help establish the creation of a new permanent resource. Today, the account no longer 
lists state programs like Fish and Wildlife Service’s State and Tribal grants and the Park 
Service’s state conservation grants. Even if funding for grants were added back into the 
account, the program falls far short of the $1.2 billion authorized and a request of $36 
million falls far short of the $1 13 million Congress provided for fiscal 2008. 

Moran Question 4. Fairfax County Park Authority, which manages about 24,000 acres 
of parkland, is planning to spend about $20 million in the next year to acquire land, about 
the same amount of money as the National Park Service proposes to spend on its land 
acquisition budget. Depending on the level of public support through additional bonding 
authority, it hopes to increase spending to between $70 million and $100 million next 
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year. I worry that the federal government, through its inadequate budget, will lose the 
opportunity to preserve and protect valuable lands that should be held by the public. Care 
to comment? 

Answer: Our 2009 request for programs to be funded from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund totals $330 million, an increase of $169 million over the level funded 
in 2008. The attached table provides the detailed 2009 LWCF budget request of which 
Federal land acquisition is one component. The State and Tribal Wildlife grants program 
is another. Our 2009 budget emphasizes cooperative conservation through grant 
programs that can leverage Federal funds. Using alternatives to Federal acquisition 
allows us to achieve conservation goals in partnership with others in lieu of adding more 
lands to Federal ownership. 

Land acquisition is only one of a suite of tools to reach the Department’s conservation 
and other land management objectives. Cooperative conservation programs provide 
alternative tools to protect and manage land and resources. 

Moran Question 5. I know that land acquisition is no longer a priority for this 
administration, but 1 would be curious to know what the backlog is for just acquiring in- 
holdings in our wildlife refuges, parks, and BLM lands, as well as number and amount of 
funds needed to satisfy agency lists of willing sellers waiting in line to sell their property. 

Answer: Land acquisition is a priority for this Administration. The budget includes 
$44.5 million for Federal land acquisition, including funding for Civil War Battlefield 
sites. Mount Rainier National Park, El Malpais National Monument, Gettysburg National 
Military' Park, Upper Mississippi River NWR, Alaska Maritime NWR, Upper 
Snake/South Fork Snake River ACEC/SMRA, Meeteetse Spires ACEC, Arkansas River 
SRMA, and Sandy River/Oregon National Historic Trail. 

However, the concept of a “backlog” for land acquisition can be misleading as 
conservation of lands does not necessarily require Federal acquisition. The Department 
maintains a priority list of Federal acquisition to focus efforts on acquisition of lands that 
cannot be protected through other means. Many inholdings do not need to be acquired, 
but can be protected through other means. The Departments of the Interior and the 
Agriculture National Land Acquisition Plan of February 2005 that was submitted to the 
Appropriations Committees provided the approximate amount of non-Federal inholding 
lands located in wildlife refuges, parks and BLM lands. 

According to the report, in 2005 there were 7.0 million acres of non-federal inholdings 
within BLM National Monuments and National Conservation Areas, as well as several 
million acres of non-Federal lands located in other BLM ‘special management areas’ or 
in areas that have special public access needs. 

The report also found that in 2005, there were a total of 17.3 million acres of inholdings 
within wildlife refuges — 10.7 million acres of these inholdings are managed by state and 
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Federal agencies and are not under consideration for acquisition; the remaining 6.6 
million acres of inholdings may be considered for acquisition. 

Of the 5.4 million acres of inholdings with legislatively established NPS boundaries, the 
NPS has concluded that 3.6 million of these acres are already adequately protected 
through means other than acquisition, such as zoning easements, or other protections. 
Some 1.8 million acres (roughly 33 percent of total inholdings) may be considered for fee 
or less-than-fee acquisition. 

The Plan shows that our agencies have systemic processes for selecting the appropriate 
tools to manage lands, ensuring that acquisition is used with discretion, extensive public 
input, and only where acquisition appears to be the best alternative. 

With respect to the request for the number and amount of funds needed to satisfy agency 
lists of willing sellers, the bureaus do not maintain lists of willing sellers, mainly because 
the lists are continually changing. For example, the number of willing sellers within a 
certain park or refuge, as well as the price per acre, continually fluctuates. 

Moran Question 6. Could you furnish the committee with a historical table, so that we 
may have a better comparison of what programs have been included as part of the LWCF 
as well as the funding levels requested and amount appropriated over the past 10 years? 

Answer: See attached spreadsheet. 
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National Park Service 

Moran Question 7. I know you were instrumental at strengthening the National Trail 
System when you served in the Senate. Are there any plans to incorporate the trail 
system’s 40 th anniversary (2008) into the Park Service’s centennial? What about the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers system’s 40 th anniversary? 

Answer: The Department is committed to the historical, recreational, and environmental 
benefits of long distance trails and Wild and Scenic Rivers. Yet, the Centennial 
Challenge proposal is focused on leveraging additional private contributions to improve 
the resources and services in our national parks. There already exist shared 
responsibilities in managing trails and rivers that are not national park units, and making 
these areas eligible for Centennial matching funds would complicate those 
responsibilities and dilute the impact of Centennial Challenge funds on national parks. 


Indians 

Moran Question 8. I note that there is $7 million reduction in funds for the Office of 
Special Trustee for a proposed fiscal ’09 budget of $182 million. Can you explain why 
fewer funds will be needed in ’09? How will the $182 million be spent? 

Answer: The $182 million request for the Office of the Special Trustee will be used for 
the management of the Indian fiduciary trust. The OST has operational responsibility for 
financial trust management, including investment, receipt, and disbursement of Indian 
trust funds, and for real estate appraisals on Indian trust lands. The OST’s Office of 
Historical Trust Accounting has responsibility to plan, organize, direct, and execute the 
historical accounting of Tribal Trust accounts and Individual Indian Money accounts. 
The 2009 OST budget request includes increases of $1.7 million to address the probate 
backlog and $815,000 for trust beneficiary services. The 2009 budget request also 
includes a net reduction of $3.3 million as a result of the completion of certain trust 
reform efforts reflecting efficiencies and improvements in services to beneficiaries, 
completion of project task efforts, and management efficiencies. Fixed costs total $1.7 
million. 

The Indian Land Consolidation program is being proposed for elimination (-$10 million) 
while the Department works with Indian Tribes and Congress to develop an alternative 
approach to reducing fractionation. The program is not cost effective to operate, 
minimally beneficial to Indian Country, and has done little to reduce trust management 
costs. We have established a working group to analyze the problems with fractionation, 
and we are now considering other options for Indian land consolidation that will be 
beneficial to both individual Indian land owners and Tribes. We expect to work with the 
Tribes and Congress before we proceed. 
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Moran Question 9. What are the prospects of settling the Cobell case? 

Answer: The Department remains committed to seeking an appropriate resolution of the 
case in concert with Congress and other interested parties. At a hearing on March 5, 
2008, the Court scheduled a trial to begin on equitable disgorgement of funds allegedly 
held back from IIM account holders by the Government. Interior continues to work with 
the Justice Department to evaluate the Court’s findings and conclusions. 

There are several ways in which this case can be resolved: a judicial settlement as 
decided by the Court; Congressional action to narrow the scope of the historical 
accounting requirements that could realistically be completed; or funding in the billions 
of dollars sufficient to conduct the historical accounting, as interpreted by the courts, 
under the current law. 

Moran Question 10. The spread of methamphetamine has reached crisis level in Indian 
communities. Using your statistics, violent crime in Indian country is twice the national 
average and methamphetamine contacts at Indian Health Service facilities is up by 250 
percent. But investing in law enforcement and detention facilities (+$26.6 million for 
the Safe Communities Initiative - which I am pleased to see does include $1.5 million for 
additional social workers to help Indian families in crisis — is attacking the tail end of the 
problem. Where are the initiatives to address the root causes behind drug abuse and 
illegal trafficking - poverty and lack of alternatives? 

Answer: In 2008 Interior proposed two initiatives to ensure that future generations of 
Native Americans have safe and secure communities to call home, and that all Native 
American children can fulfill their greatest potential. Interior’s Safe Indian Communities 
Initiative will increase law enforcement presence and training on tribal lands. Interior 
will invest in additional officers and specialized drug enforcement training. The 2009 
budget request maintains the $24 million increase provided by Congress in 2008 and 
increases it by an additional $3 million. 

BIA is also promoting and supporting the creation of jobs on the reservation, Indian- 
owned businesses and the development of Indian energy and mineral resources, leading 
to improved tribal self-determination and self-governance opportunities. BIA is seeking 
to expand the capacity of the Indian Loan Guaranty, Insurance and Interest Subsidy 
Program by $1.5 million in FY 2009, which will allow the program to guarantee more 
than $85 million in loans in Indian Country to support development of Indian-owned 
businesses. In addition, funding is requested to improve management of the program to 
better serve our customers. 

BIA will also provide tribes over $1.4 million in technical assistance in existing funding 
to build their in-house capacity to develop energy resources and assess any potential 
environmental impacts from energy and mineral development on tribal lands. The BIA 
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budget also requests an increase of $1 million to develop an apprentice program to assist 
unemployed individuals in getting construction jobs on reservations. 


Bureau of Land Management 
Healthy Lands Initiative 

Two years ago, a disturbing article appeared on the front page of the Washington Post, 
entitled “Federal Wildlife Monitors Oversee a Boom in Drilling.” The article said that, 
according to the BLM’s own documents (internal agency evaluations in 2003 and 2005), 
the agency “routinely restricts the ability of its own biologists to monitor wildlife damage 
caused by surging energy drilling on federal land.” It goes on to say that “by keeping 
many wildlife biologists out of the field doing paperwork on new drilling permits and that 
by diverting agency money intended for wildlife conservation to energy programs, the 
BLM has compromised its ability to deal with the environmental consequences of the 
drilling boom on public lands.” 

Moran Question 11. Is the $21.9 million proposed for the new “Healthy Lands 
Initiative” part of your effort to address the concern that in the Department’s efforts to 
push for increased energy develop it was neglecting to address the long term 
consequences on these public lands and was diverting resources away from BLM’s other 
land management responsibilities? 

Answer: No. Although energy development is one factor, the Healthy Lands Initiative 
addresses a variety of land health issues. Land health is being affected by multiple 
pressures, including as community expansion, uncharacteristically severe wildfires, 
unprecedented demands for energy resources, ever-expanding recreation uses, and weed 
invasion. These pressures often interact to affect large landscapes and ecosystems, 
particularly those in the growing wildlife-energy interface. The goal of the HLI is to stay 
ahead of the curve, to conserve and restore damaged and threatened landscapes to 
maintain and improve habitat to prevent species from being listed so that we can continue 
to provide access to the public lands for multiple uses - - including energy development, 
recreation, and other uses. The HLI proposal does not include mitigation of lands where 
oil and gas operations have taken place. Those lands that have been disturbed by oil and 
gas operations will be rehabilitated by the oil and gas companies when the wells and 
facilities are no longer used for production of oil and natural gas. The reclamation of 
these lands has always been the responsibility of the oil and gas companies. The only 
exception is in situations, such as in New Mexico, were oil and gas operations were 
abandoned long ago, and the responsible parties can not be found. 

Moran Question 12. Could you provide me with an update on the status on BLM’s 
implementation of the energy and mineral permitting fee Congress helped establish in last 
year’s appropriation? 
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Answer: The BLM issued initial guidance to its field offices on December 27, 2007, to 
begin collecting the new fee for Applications for Permit to Drill. The guidance has since 
been updated with clarifying language on when and how to collect the fee and to 
establish a means to track the expenditures of the related appropriated funds. 

Moran Question 13. Last year, I met with noted author and scientist, Theo Colburn, 
who has worked tirelessly on the issue of endocrine disruptors and their impact on 
wildlife and humans. At our meeting she told me that public land drilling operations in 
Colorado, near where she lives, are largely unregulated and that local communities are 
discovering cancer clusters and finding their drink water contaminated with known 
carcinogens. They have documented oil and gas companies injecting hazardous 
chemicals reagents into their drilling wells to boost fossil fuel production. This is a high 
price to pay for something we may never achieve at least with respect to fossil fuel: 
energy independence. Are you aware of these accusations and are you looking into 
them? 

Answer: The specific wells in Colorado that Dr. Colburn has expressed concerns about 
are not BLM permitted wells. BLM-Colorado has met with Dr. Colburn on this issue. In 
these meetings, BLM has explained that our oil and gas permitting processes emphasize 
groundwater protection and isolation. The BLM’s casing and cementing requirements 
are designed to prevent hydraulic fracturing fluids from getting into groundwater used for 
drinking purposes. The BLM reviews and approves both the casing and cementing on all 
wells to specifically isolate and protect safe drinking water zones underground and at the 
surface. Dr. Colburn has raised similar issues to the State of Colorado. Last year, 87% 
of the well permits in Colorado were issued by the State of Colorado. The Colorado 
Department of Public Health and Environment recently formed a workgroup to address 
and identify any necessary studies needed to research this issue. BLM has an employee 
working as a member of the workgroup. Also, in 2004, EPA conducted a study to assess 
the potential for contamination of underground sources of drinking water (USDWs) from 
the injection of hydraulic fracturing fluids in gas wells. The EPA concluded that the 
injection of hydraulic fracturing fluids in wells posed little or no threat to USDWs. To 
date, the BLM’s monitoring of wells permitted on Federal lands corroborates this 
conclusion. The BLM has not had any casing or cementing problems that would allow 
fluids to reach groundwater. Ensuring public safety is our highest priority and the BLM 
will continue to closely monitor and regulate oil and gas development on Federal lands to 
prevent any potentially harmful activities. 


National Landscape Conservation System (NLCS) 

Moran Question 14. Last you secured language directing BLM provide transparency on 
its NLCS budget. I’m pleased to see you acknowledge BLM’s Conservation System in 
the Budget in Brief, and your effort to ensure greater clarity and accountability for the 
System’s funding. I greatly appreciate your effort. However, I’m disappointed that you 
failed to fully meet our request in the fiscal ’08 Omnibus Appropriations Report on the 
System’s confusing budget structure. Can you tell my why you had to add two separate 
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subactivities for Monuments and National Conservation Areas (NCAs), and why you did 
not add another for Wild and Scenic Rivers as we directed and one for National Trails as 
BLM recommended in its National Trails Strategy and as we directed? And can you tell 
me what additional steps you intend to take during the duration of your tenure to ensure 
that the next administration inherits a clearer budget for the System that meets general 
standards of accountability? 

Answer: The BLM created two separate subactivities, one under the Management of 
Lands and Resources Appropriation, and the other under the Oregon and California Grant 
Lands Appropriation. Both subactivities are called National Monuments and National 
Conservation Areas. The BLM chose to test these new subactivities for National 
Monuments and National Conservation Areas in 2009 because National Monuments and 
National Conservation Areas, along with the Wilderness/ Wilderness Study areas in the 
Wildnemess Management subactivity, receive the majority of the funding within the 
NLCS. The BLM will continue to work toward greater clarity in the budget. 

Moran Question 15. And, I am of course disappointed that the budget retains only $3 
million of the $5 million base increase Congress enacted as part of the fiscal ‘08 budget. 
I would like to work with you and finding a way to increase funding for this program. 

Answer: The Department shares Congress’ commitment to the National Landscape 
Conservation System. The NLCS is one of BLM’ s priority budget emphasis areas in 
2009. Our commitment to the NLCS is demonstrated by the fact that our fiscally 
conservative BLM budget retains $3.0 million of the $4.9 million of the NLCS funding 
increase provided in FY 2008. The 2009 budget also proposes a new subactivity for 
National Monuments and National Conservation Areas to provide greater budget clarity. 
In addition, BLM is targeting $3.0 million of Challenge Cost Share program funding to 
eligible projects located within the NLCS. Finally, the BLM anticipates additional 
benefits to the NLCS through developing restoration projects in coordination with the 
BLM's Healthy Lands Initiative in NLCS areas. 


Birds Forever 

Moran Question 16. I’ve noticed that you have a new initiative directed to protect birds 
and bird habitat. I have to tell you that I and many in the environmental community have 
a certain amount of skepticism about this proposed initiative, and I think with good 
reason. The Department of Interior already has a handful of proven programs that help 
birds and bird habitat, but for some of these programs, like the Neotropical Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (cut $470,000 to be funded at $4.96 million), you are asking for 
less money than this committee tried to appropriate to you last year. At the same time we 
all know that America’s Arctic, including the National Petroleum Reserve - Alaska, the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge and the waters off their coasts in the Chukchi and 
Beaufort Seas are a haven for millions of birds every summer. Yet, your department is 
working on plans to open these places to oil and gas leasing and drilling. In the case of 
ANWR, this budget actually assumes revenues from oil and gas leases. Can you tell me 
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which would be better for overall bird conservation, starting a small new program that 
takes away resources from existing proven programs, or ceasing your efforts to give away 
America’s Arctic to oil and gas companies and instead protect these havens for birds and 
wildlife? 

Answer: The Birds Forever initiative provides additional funds to proven, on-going 
programs in the Fish and Wildlife Service and U.S. Geological Survey to help reverse 
declines in wild bird populations. This decline was documented in a June 2007 report 
issued by the National Audubon Society, and was based on an analysis of the Society’s 
Christmas bird counts and breeding bird surveys performed by the USGS. 

As the manager of one-fifth of this Nation’s lands, the Department is an important 
steward of bird habitat. While the 2009 budget provides increases for bird habitat 
conservation and restoration through programs such as the Migratory Bird Joint Ventures, 
and North American Wetlands Conservation Fund grants, it also maintains important 
funding, such as the $35.9 million increase that Congress provided to the National 
Wildlife Refuge System in 2008. It also expands the Department’s important 
contributions to monitoring and assessment through a $2.2 million increase to the FWS 
migratory bird management program for monitoring that is critical for conservation 
planning, an increase of $2.0 million for developing and implementing focal species 
plans, and a $1.0 million increase for USGS migratory bird research. 

With regard to oil and gas exploration in Alaska and specifically the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, we strongly advocate that this be conducted in an environmentally 
sustainable fashion. The Department has supported protections in legislation that would 
permit no significant adverse effects on fish and wildlife, their habitat, subsistence 
resources, and the environment; impose, where necessary to avoid significant adverse 
effects, seasonal limits on exploration and production; and limit production and support 
facilities to 2,000 acres on the coastal plain. 


National Wildlife Refuge System 
Endangered Species Funding 

Moran Question 17. The budget proposes a $3.67 million cut to fund the program at 
$146.8 million. $1.1 million is cut from candidate conservation and $2.6 million is cut 
from the recovery program. I know of no corresponding reduction in program needs or 
demands, many driven by court order as a result of a backlog of candidate listings. 

Doesn’t this cut to the recovery budget run counter to the administration’s stated desire to 
recover species and get them off the endangered species list? 

Answer: We view the Endangered Species Act as a very important tool for the 
protection and conservation of species. Under the Act, we have been able to recover 
species such as the bald eagle, which was delisted in 2007. The eagle was one of the 
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original species protected by the ESA when it was enacted in 1973. In addition, the 
Department had led collaborative efforts with States and Tribes to restore the gray wolf 
population in the Northern Rocky Mountains. Our final decision to delist the Northern 
Rocky Mountain gray wolf population will take effect on March 27, 2008. 

But we can do better. Criticisms about the Act are directed at the bureaucracy associated 
with implementation and not to the ultimate conservation goals of the Act. We agree 
with previous Administrations that the Act can be implemented more efficiently and 
effectively if a cooperative conservation approach is pursued. 

The 2009 budget funds the operating program at the 2008 level. Funding is discontinued 
for congressional increases provided in 2008, largely comprised of earmarks. The 2009 
budget includes $80.0 million in new budget authority for the Cooperative Endangered 
Species Fund, an increase of $6.2 million over the 2008 enacted level. This Fund 
supports important collaborative efforts that support habitat conservation planning and 
recovery and addresses one of the most significant challenges to species protection, 
reducing impediments that discourage private landowners from participating in efforts to 
conserve listed species. To address these challenges, FWS is also utilizing collaborative 
approaches such as safe harbor agreements. Ultimately, these types of approaches are 
leveraging Federal funds appropriated to the FWS to increase the buying power of those 
funds and achieve conservation of our unique natural resources. 

In addition to the programs that are funded within the $226.8 million budget for ESA, 
other program support recovery goals. For example, the Service is working hard to 
encourage cooperative conservation through efforts such as the Partners for Fish and 
Wildlife program. Achievement of the Act’s conservation goals can only be attained 
through cooperative conservation and leveraging of resources and expertise that resides 
both within and more importantly outside of the FWS. 

Question: The administration has been highly critical of the Endangered Species Act, 
saying that the act is “broken.” 

How do you view the Act? Is it working or is it a failure? Are you setting it up for 
failure by not requesting needed funding? 

Answer: We view the Endangered Species Act as a very important tool for the 
protection and conservation of species. Under the Act, we have been able to accelerate 
the recovery of species such as the bald eagle, which was delisted in 2007. The eagle 
was one of the original species protected by the ESA when it was enacted in 1973. 

The Act is working successfully to support species protection, recovery and delisting. 
Under the auspices of the ESA, the Department had led collaborative efforts with States 
and Tribes to restore the gray wolf population in the Northern Rocky Mountains, which is 
being proposed for delisting. 
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The 2009 budget does not set up the Act for failure, but funds the operating program at 
the 2008 level. Funding is discontinued for congressional increases provided in 2008, 
largely comprised of earmarks. The 2009 budget includes $80.0 million in new budget 
authority for the Cooperative Endangered Species Fund, an increase of $6.2 million over 
the 2008 enacted level. This Fund supports important collaborative efforts that support 
habitat conservation planning and recovery and addresses one of the most significant 
challenges to species protection, reducing impediments that discourage private 
landowners from participating in efforts to conserve listed species. To address these 
challenges, FWS is also utilizing collaborative approaches such as safe harbor 
agreements. 

In addition to the programs that are funded within the $226.8 million budget for ESA, 
other program support recovery goals. For example, the Service is working hard to 
encourage cooperative conservation through efforts such as the Partners for Fish and 
Wildlife program. 

Moran Question 18. Are you planning any changes to existing listing and critical 
habitat policies or regulations? 

Answer: At this time we are not proposing any changes to listing or critical habitat 
policies or regulations. However, we believe that updating our regulatory framework for 
implementation is necessary to bring to bear the nearly three decades of accumulated 
experience in implementing the Act to codify and benefit from all of those experiences. 
As you know we have been evaluating the opportunities for changes that would facilitate 
achieving species conservation goals based on the input we gathered through listening 
sessions. In late 2006, the Department of the Interior and other departments conducted 
25 listening sessions related to Cooperative Conservation across the country and received 
more than 150,000 comments. A common theme expressed by the public was that the 
administration of ESA can be improved to provide more emphasis on the original intent 
of the Act, i.e. to recover species. 

After these sessions, the Service developed, for internal review, draft proposed ESA 
regulations that include some changes to existing listing and critical habitat regulations, 
however, we have not completed our consideration of these changes. Any proposed 
regulations that arise from our internal discussions will be published in the Federal 
Register and be subject to extensive public review and comment process, including a full 
analysis under NEPA. 


National Wildlife Refuge System Operations and Maintenance 

Moran Question 19. The budget does sustain the '08 increase of $36 million for 
operations and maintenance. But the needs far outweigh the increase. The Potomac 
refuges in Northern Virginia are small in terms of acreage, but experience high visitation 
rates. The refuge office operates in a shopping mall miles from the refuges. Because of 
security concerns, the government vehicles must be secured elsewhere every night. 
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Staffing has dropped last year from 6.7 FTEs to 4.7 FTEs, They lost their biologist or 
operations person. One of the refuges (Featherstone) for a while was taken over by 
squatters and is frequented by MS 13 gangs. Is this typical of what is happening at our 
refuges? 

Answer: No. The location of refuge headquarters in shopping malls or other such 
locations is not typical within the refuge system but is a cost effective approach for some 
refuges. In addition, crime, to some degree, is inherent on all lands that the public 
frequents. As part of the workforce planning we will focus staff on high priority needs, 
including law enforcement. 

Moran Question 20. Could you provide me with an update on the recovery efforts of 
the Sabine National Wildlife Refuge? 

Answer: The hazardous debris removal and cleanup efforts have been completed at 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge and it is now open for public use. In an effort to 
decrease risk of loss in future storm events and to better align with the Comprehensive 
Conservation Plan for the refuge complex, some of the facilities and their corresponding 
functions have been relocated to the Southwest Louisiana Complex headquarters at 
Cameron Prairie National Wildlife Refuge. Among the facilities moved were the fire 
headquarters, fire crew/intem housing, two small storage facilities, and the visitor center 
portion of the refuge office. A small office and a maintenance building are the only two 
facilities being rebuilt at Sabine. These two buildings as well as the facilities relocated to 
Cameron Prairie are in the 65 to 95 percent design phase. 


Multinational Species Conservation Fund 

Moran Question 21. I was distressed to note that funding for the Multinational Species 
Conservation Fund - which includes funding for conservation of African Elephants, 
Rhinos and Tigers, Asian Elephants, and Marine Sea Turtles - is slated to receive a $3.7 
million cut for a total budget of $4.3 million. I understand that this very modest program 
leverages tremendous benefits on the ground in foreign countries, leveraging on average 
a 3 to 1 match by private donations for every federal dollar. 

Given the meager level of funding involved, the tremendous need in these developing 
countries, and the great bang for the buck on the ground, even though we are in tight 
budget times, how can you justify such a cut? 

Answer: The 2009 budget request for the Multinational Species Conservation Fund is 
$4.3 million, level with the 2008 President’s budget, eliminating funds added by 
Congress in 2008. In order to focus on high priority projects with demonstrated 
achievement, the budget focuses on maintaining 2008 and 2009 initiatives, as well as 
fixed costs. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Representative Maurice D. Hinchey 
DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 
Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 

Hinchey Question 1. Secretary Kempthorne, I am pleased to see the increase in royalty 
rates to 18.75% for deepwater leases. However, I am deeply concerned that this increase 
will have little impact on federal revenues if the overall royalty collection process does 
not have proper oversight. The 2009 MMS budget includes a $2.0 million increase to 
implement the Office of Inspector General recommendations for improving royalty 
payment audits and compliance reviews. This allows for 4 new full-time auditors. 

Are you certain that this increase is enough to run an effective audit program? 

Answer: We will be able to run an effective audit program with requested resources 
because: 

• The MMS revised valuation regulations for Indian gas, Federal oil, and most 
recently Indian oil. These revisions simplified the complexities of determining 
the value of production, thereby reducing the workload associated with auditing 
the payment of royalties. 

• The growth of the Royalty-in-Kind program since 2001 has reduced the 
compliance workload because significant volumes of production are now taken in 
kind and sold by MMS. (Hence, most valuation and allowance issues associated 
with royalty payments are not a factor.) 

• The MMS reengineered the compliance processes and developed more efficient 
methods to augment the traditional audit approach enabling us to provide broader 
coverage with fewer resources. The Office of Inspector General concluded in 
their report that "Compliance reviews can serve a useful role as part of the 
Minerals Management Service’s Compliance and Asset Management Program. 
Compliance reviews are a legitimate tool for evaluating the reasonableness of 
company-reported royalties and allow a broader coverage of royalties while 
requiring fewer resources than audits." 

• As part of the MMS's strategic business planning initiative (and consistent with 
the OIG recommendations), MMS is developing and will begin implementation of 
a more dynamic risk-based compliance approach. This approach will provide 
coverage of a greater number of companies and leases. Increasing the audit staff 
in FY 2009 will provide the initial necessary manpower to perform increased 
company and lease audits, focusing primarily toward onshore Federal properties, 
where most of the higher risk companies and leases exist, while maintaining 
appropriate revenue coverage levels. 

After completing this year’s pilot and initial implementation of the risk-based approach In 
FY 2009, we will be better able to assess whether additional resources will be needed to 
fulfill the compliance strategy. We anticipate using the results of the risk-based strategy 
each year and will identify and request additional resources as needed. 
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Hinchey Question 2. A December 2006 DOI Inspector General Report confirmed that 
since 2000 the number of auditors at the MMS have significantly declined decreasing the 
number of auditors by more than 20%. 

Given the budget request only includes the addition of four auditors, how will this fill the 
35 auditors that have been cut since 2000? 

Answer: As highlighted in the response to question 1, a number of factors allow MMS 
to address its revenue collection objectives with fewer audit staff than the agency had in 
2000. These include simplified royalty valuation regulations, an increased reliance on 
taking royalties in-kind (which requires much less audit work), and an increased focus on 
compliance reviews. Going forward, implementation of a more dynamic risk-based 
compliance strategy should allow MMS to increase both the efficiency and effectiveness 
of its revenue management program. The request for four additional auditors in 2009 is 
tied to this strategy and is not intended to simply reverse previous staffing changes. 

With existing resources, MMS was able to confirm reasonable compliance for 71% of the 
2002 mineral revenues in FY2005, 72% of the 2003 mineral revenues and in FY2006, 
and 65% of the mineral revenues in FY2007. The MMS believes that these levels of 
coverage constitute a significant level of compliance coverage over the lease universe and 
substantially reduces risks of underpayment and nonpayment. In summary, the reduced 
staffing has not negatively impacted the ability of MMS to conduct an effective 
compliance program. 

With the FY2009 request, MMS anticipates beginning implementation of the risk-based 
approach that will provide the detail necessary to identify when audits or compliance 
reviews of leases or companies are warranted and whether additional resources are 
required. We anticipate using the results of the risk-based strategy each year and will 
identify and request additional resources as needed. 

As recommended in the final report of the RPC Subcommittee on Royalty Management, 
MMS is exploring whether a more flexible approach to audits is feasible. In particular, 
MMS will explore different enforcement approaches ranging from compliance checks to 
limited- or full-scope field audits similar to the approach used by the IRS. This analysis 
may also identify additional future resource needs. 

Hinchey Question 3. I am extremely concerned about the potential taxpayer loss of ten 
of billions of dollars of revenue from the Gulf of Mexico leases signed between 1996 and 
2000. This concern has been amplified by the successful challenge by Kerr-McGee, now 
a part of the Anadarko Petroleum Company, of the price thresholds that were contained 
in leases signed in 1996, 1997 and 2000. We had heard early estimates from GAO that 
this lawsuit could cost $60 billion, but I understand that that number has been revised. 

Do you have any recent information that clarifies this number? What are the estimated 
lost revenues estimated by MMS? 
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Answer: The GAO figure of $60 billion that you reference is based on our original 
estimate of potential royalty values for 1996, 1997, and 2000 Deep Water Royalty Relief 
Act (DWRRA) leases conducted in 2004. Since that time we have updated that work and 
have reported the updated estimates to Congress in 2007 in two installments. 

The first installment applied only to those DWRRA leases sold in 1998 and 1999, and 
was reported in June 2007. This work indicates that the future royalty potential, as of 
January 1, 2007, from the 1998 - 1999 DWRRA leases ranges from $5.3 billion to $7.8 
billion. 

The second installment, reported in February 2008, applied only to those DWRRA leases 
sold in 1996, 1997, and 2000. This work indicates that the future royalty potential, as of 
October 1, 2007, from the 1996, 1997, and 2000 DWRRA leases ranges from $15.7 
billion to $21.2 billion. 

Looking backward, as of the end of FY 2007, we estimate that $1.37 billion would have 
been paid on DWRRA leases issued in 1998 and 1999 had price thresholds been in place. 
In addition, over $1.1 billion in royalties have already been paid on DWRRA leases 
issued in 1996, 1997, and 2000. For all Deep Water Royalty Relief leases from these 
five years, we estimate the total amount at risk to be $23 billion to $32 billion. 

Hinchey Question 4. In December 2006, shortly after you began your tenure with the 
Interior Department, I wrote a letter to you requesting clarification on the lease 
renegotiation agreements that you had reached with several oil companies regarding the 
inclusion of price thresholds in their leases. At the time, I pointed out that the 
agreements apparently terminate “in the event that the Department loses the lawsuit filed 
by Kerr-McGee challenging its authority to impose limits on royalty relief.” Now that 
Kerr-McGee has won its challenge in the Louisiana Circuit Court, they must go through 
an appeals process, since the Justice Department has rightly requested an appeal. 

Despite the appeal process, have any companies requested a termination of these 
agreements? If so, which ones? 

What is the potential for royalty losses from these agreements if other oil companies 
follow Kerr McGee to court? 

Have you rethought the administration's opposition to the lease fixes passed twice by the 
House of Representatives? 

Answer: Under the terms of the agreements, a company cannot terminate the agreement 
until a final, non-appealable judgment is reached in the Kerr-McGee litigation. All six 
companies with signed agreements have continued to pay royalties consistent with the 
terms of the agreement, (f Kerr-McGee is successful in their lawsuit, we estimate that the 
total royalties at stake could range from about $23 billion to $32 billion. The legislation 
to fix this situation that was passed by the House had a high potential for causing 
litigation by modifying existing contracts. We believe that efforts to recoup these 
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moneys should not jeopardize our nation’s energy security or the future revenues from 
upcoming OCS sales. Applying fixes that could result in litigation could easily cost the 
United States billions over the next decade and result in reduced annual production 
levels. We still remain committed to the sanctity of our contracts; companies need to 
know that the United States negotiates in good faith. We are also still committed to 
working with Congress to try to resolve this issue as long as any effort to recoup royalties 
is fully thought through and protects the integrity of the government and energy security 
for the American people. 

Hinchey Question 5. Mr. Secretary, as you know, for many years I have advocated 
protecting much of southern Utah’s spectacular BLM lands as wilderness. My bill has 
155 cosponsors. As you also know the BLM will be finalizing 6 new land management 
plans during the course of this year encompassing many of the lands that I have tried to 
protect. These plans will deal with energy development as well as off road vehicle use in 
currently roadless areas of Utah's red rock country. I’m confident that you can have a 
workable oil and gas leasing program in Utah without impairing the wilderness qualities 
of the areas I and so many of my colleagues in the House and Senate have tried to protect 
for so many years. However, I’d like to get that assurance from you that you will 
personally see to it that these new plans do not allow oil and gas development or ORV 
use on BLM’s wilderness-quality lands in Utah. 

Can you assure me, Mr. Secretary, that you will personally review each of these plans 
before they are finalized, and take steps to assure that the BLM protects the lands the 
agency itself has found to contain wilderness characteristics in its 1999 Wilderness 
Inventory Survey? 

Will your staff be available to brief this subcommittee in the interim, well before these 
plans are finalized? 

Answer: The BLM in Utah is currently considering wilderness characteristics in the six 
on-going Utah land use plans in accordance with BLM regulation, policy and procedures. 
Land use allocations and conditions of use that would avoid or minimize impacts to 
wilderness characteristics are fully integrated within the range of alternatives in each of 
the draft documents for these land use plans. All of the draft land use plans took into 
consideration the 1999 Wilderness Inventory Survey in their alternative development. 
The BLM hopes to finalize all six of these plans by the end of 2008. Through the review 
process the BLM Director, Assistant Secretary for Lands and Minerals, and the 
Secretary's Office review the planning documents for their compliance with the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act and other laws, rules, regulations and policy. Upon 
request, the Department would be happy to brief the Members of this subcommittee as 
these land use plans are being developed. 

Hinchey Question 6 . The BLM is required by the National Historic Preservation Act to 
inventory for cultural and natural resources for any action that may have an effect on 
such sites. Yet, in response to a letter that Senator Durbin and I submitted to you, the 
department contends that such inventories are not required when existing routes are 
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officially acknowledged and designated for off-road use. But these “existing” routes 
were never planned by the BLM, and they have never been surveyed for cultural 
resources. 

Aren’t you simply acknowledging past failures to manage for our nation’s cultural history 
and abrogating BLM’s responsibility to survey and protect America’s archeological 
treasures on public lands? 

Answer: The combined effect of population increases in the West, explosive growth in 
the use of OHVs, and the advances in technology have generated increased social 
conflicts and resource impacts on the public lands related to motorized recreation. OHV 
and travel management remains a high priority; however, balancing the use of resources 
in addressing the many issues BLM faces is a challenge. BLM is targeting its resources 
and most active OHV management efforts on special areas, particularly National 
Landscape Conservation System units, areas with at-risk cultural and natural resources, 
routes and areas being opened for first time use, and areas of high OHV use or demand. 
Our Community Growth Emphasis Area recognizes that some BLM-managed lands are 
showing significant impacts from the rapidly growing populations in some Western areas. 
BLM will shift $8 million within states in FY 2009 in order to address some of the 
impacts from the rapid population growth, including impacts from increased OHV use. 

An important part of the BLM planning process is to collaboratively develop travel 
management plans that balance access needs, while protecting and sustaining natural and 
cultural resources on public lands. Our goals in travel management planning are to 
provide appropriate recreational opportunities while protecting public land resources, 
ensuring public safety, minimizing conflict among users and supporting the local 
economy. Be assured that as part of this process we are taking into consideration the 
concerns raised by you and your colleagues. 

Hinchey Question 7. The BLM has taken the position that since Congress authorized 
specific Categorical Exclusions (CXs) in Sec. 390 of EPACT, they do not have to apply 
the Department’s extraordinary circumstance screens in those situations. Congress, of 
course, never said that, as I understand Senator Bingaman has pointed out in his 
correspondence with you. However, in the meantime, the BLM has granted literally 
thousands of new drilling permits over the past 2 years on the basis of Sec. 390, in which 
they have not screened the applications to determine the presence of extraordinary 
circumstances. 

How many CXs have been granted by the BLM for drilling operations on the public lands 
between August, 2005 and the end of FY 2007? (please break this down by state and 
Field Office). 

Does the BLM continue to maintain that they are not obligated to screen the Sec. 390 
categorical exclusion requests for conformance with the extraordinary circumstances 
criteria in the Department’s own rules governing the application of CXs? 
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Has the BLM monitored the damage that has been done to those resources protected by 
the “extraordinary circumstances” criteria set forth in the Department of the Interior’s 
own rules governing the application of CXs? 

Answer (a): The number of CXs granted from August 2005 through September 2007, 
2007 are shown below by State and office. 


State 

Field Office 

CXs Used 

Alaska 

Anchorage 

4 


Fairbanks 

0 

California 

Bakersfield 

66 

Colorado 

Canon City 

2 


Little Snake 

10 


Durango/Uncompahgre 

2 


Grand Junction 

32 


White River 

25 



150 

Eastern States 

Jackson 

28 


Milwaukee 

3 

Montana 

Dickinson 

46 


Great Falls 

5 


Miles City 


Nevada 

Reno 

2 


Battle Mountain 

1 


Ely 

3 


Tonopah 

1 

New Mexico 

Carlsbad 

24 


Farmington 

1017 


Hobbs 

8 


Roswell 

16 

Utah 

Moab/Price 

70 


Richfield 

2 



1 


Vernal 

559 

Wyoming 

Buffalo 

353 


Casper 

196 


Rock Springs 

42 


Kemmerer 

26 


Lander 

25 


Pinedale 

788 


Rawlins 

131 



71 
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Answer (b): Yes. The BLM, with support from the Solicitor’s Office, still maintains 
that Section 390 provides a “rebuttable presumption” that the “use of a categorical 
exclusion . . . would apply” to the listed activities. This presumption is subject to rebuttal 
on the basis of the absence of one of the elements set forth in subsection b of Section 390 
of the Act. Congress would not have used this terminology had it meant for the BLM to 
utilize the traditional categorical exclusion review process, which would involve 
extraordinary circumstances, as set out in the Department of the Interior or BLM NEPA 
procedures. Furthermore, if Congress had intended that all of the procedures of the 
Council of Environmental Quality (CEQ) regulations for creation and use of categorical 
exclusions be followed, it need not have enacted section 390. 

Section 390 provides its own criteria for the exclusion, and they differ considerably from 
the screens (i.e., the extraordinary circumstances) prescribed in the CEQ regulations for 
administratively created categorical exclusions. The statutory exclusions of the Energy 
Policy Act rest on (1) the brevity of time since a previous oil and gas activity of the same 
character at the location, or (2) the existence of a recent National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA) document that analyzed the activity, such as drilling, as a foreseeable one. 
Applying “extraordinary circumstances” would frustrate the purpose of section 390 to 
streamline and expedite the approval of drilling permits, where the proposed action is 
very similar to an action that has previously been subject to NEPA analysis. 

Answer (c): The BLM’s Instruction Memorandum (IM 2005-247) makes clear that, 
when the BLM approves a permit using a Section 390 categorical exclusion, it shall 
maintain a structured, multi- or interdisciplinary permit review and approval process, 
conduct onsite examinations for 100 percent of proposed well and road locations, and 
shall apply appropriate mitigation and Best Management Practices to all permitted 
actions, in accordance with existing land use plans, full field development EISs, and other 
pertinent NEPA documents. In addition, the BLM has an Inspection and Enforcement 
program that monitors all Federal and Indian oil and gas activities to ensure all operations 
are in compliance with applicable statutes, regulations, lease stipulations, and conditions 
of approval. If oil and gas operations are in non-compliance, enforcement actions are 
taken. 

The statutory categorical exclusions do not provide for an exception to the substantive 
requirements of environmental statutes and regulations or to the protective provisions of 
land use plans. Nor do they change the duty to consult with the State Historic 
Preservation Officer, concerned tribes, the Fish and Wildlife Service, or such state 
agencies with which the BLM cooperates, such as a fish and game department. 

Hinchey Question 8. Please provide for the record an update on the following 
information from FY 1994 to FY 2007: The number of oil and gas leases issued; total 
acreage under lease in each year per state; total acreage under lease that is not being 
developed per state; number of APDs approved, issued and drilled and number of spuded 
wells each year, per state. 
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Answer: See attached tables. Note, BLM does not track leased acres that are not 
developed. However, BLM does track the acres in production. The number of acres not 
in production, which is a subset of acres not developed, would be the difference between 
the total number of acres leased (which is provided in the tables) and the number of acres 
in production (which is also provided in the tables). 
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Hinchey Question 9. I understand at the Department's budget briefing on February 6, 
you were asked by a reporter (Joel Southern of Alaska Public Radio) why MMS couldn’t 
hold off on the Chukchi Sea lease sale until they decided one way or another about listing 
the polar bear. At that time, you pointed out that the leases they are planning to issue 
won’t be developed for 15 to 20 years. 

That being the case, Mr. Secretary', why couldn’t you wait for another year or so to 
decide about the Chuckchi Sea lease sale until after your Department had made a polar 
bear listing decision? 

What was the hurry here? 

Did you consider the legal morass we might create when we contract with oil exploration 
companies before such a major decision about listing the polar bear has been made 
public? 

What legal recourse does MMS have to alter the terms of those leases once the decision is 
made at FWS? 

Answer: There was no hurry in preparing for this lease sale. It is important to recognize 
that this sale was originally scheduled in the previous 5-Year Program for 2004. We did 
not pursue the original lease sale and instead we have taken additional time to make sure 
that we fully analyze the environmental issues. In consultations MMS had with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, FWS examined the question of the polar bears and what elements 
may or may not affect polar bear populations in the foreseeable future. FWS made it 
very clear that oil and gas development was not one of those issues. They stated that the 
concern was the melting sea ice, which is the habitat for the polar bear. 

We have taken our responsibility seriously. To ensure protection for coastal resources, 
MMS provided a 25-mile buffer zone from the shore to where any lease can occur in the 
5-Year Program. For Sale 193, this buffer was then extended to over 50 miles in some 
areas to further protect subsistence areas. 

As you noted, the actual production in all likelihood would be 10 to 15 years from now. 
Prior to production there are a series of processes, environmental requirements, and 
public comment periods that would have to be completed. If the Fish and Wildlife 
Service- lists the polar bear, this oil and gas development will be subject to the 
Endangered Species Act requirements. There will not be any need to alter the terms of 
the leases from this sale because the terms of the sale include notification that the polar 
bear is being considered for listing and, if listed, the Endangered Species Act 
requirements will need to be met. It is also important to note that regardless of what 
happens with the Endangered Species Act listing, the polar bear is a protected species 
under the Marine Mammal Protection Act. This Act provides a higher standard of 
protection than the ESA, particularly with respect to habitat requirements. 
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Hinchey Question 10. Isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary that your own agency’s polar bear 
experts have been uncomfortable with the lack of attention that has been given to the 
risks that polar bears will be facing from oil spills if you sell off the Chukchi Sea to the 
oil companies? 

Answer: That is not true. The polar bear experts in USGS and the FWS have been 
consulted in making the determination to proceed with the lease sale. There is no lack of 
attention. Any exploration or future development projects will have sufficient protections 
to protect polar bears and their habitat including for example equipment and plans in 
place to minimize any risk of spill. In addition to past and ongoing consultations between 
MMS and FWS staff, MMS and FWS will review future exploration and development 
plan specifics and require additional protections as necessary. 

Hinchey Question 11. Your agency said that the chance of a major oil spill that harms 
polar bears is between 33% and 51%. 

Wouldn’t you agree that regular tanker traffic through icy and dangerous Arctic waters 
might be a recipe for an oil spill? 

Did your environmental analyses take into account all of this tanker traffic in the icy 
waters? Did the environmental analysis take into account the Shell-proposed LNG 
terminal and all of it's onshore infrastructure that will be required and will likely interfere 
with polar bear habitat? 

Answer: The statistical chance of an oil spill that is in the sale 193 EIS is based on a 
scenario for assumed production over 25 years. This is not the same as the chance of a 
major spill contacting polar bears, which would need to consider the low incidence of oil 
spills. These percentages do not take into account the requirement that all facilities have 
the capacity to contain 100 percent of oil spills. 

Exploration will occur in open water when bears are unlikely to be present. The 
distances from shores were increased to 50 miles to protect migration zones. If 
permitted, subsequent production will be subject to further environmental reviews 
regarding siting and protective stipulations. 

The Department anticipates that pipelines will be used to transport any future production 
from the Sale 193 area; therefore, we do not foresee any increased tanker traffic as a 
result of this lease sale. Sale 193 leases include a stipulation that details the requirements 
for pipelines for OCS production. 

Shell has not provided any application for an LNG terminal in the Chukchi Sea. They 
provided comments suggesting the possibility of an LNG terminal. MMS experts 
rejected that for evaluation in the EIS because it is not reasonably foreseeable. No LNG 
facilities exist on the US West Coast to receive such gas. (OCS oil and gas cannot be 
exported.) In accordance with the OCSLA, any future development would be fully 
assessed at that time, including engineering and environmental evaluation. 
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Hinchey Question 12. My understanding is that there is a disconnect between the 
scientific integrity required out of two of your agencies, the FWS and the MMS. On the 
one hand, Director Hall has very recently handed down a code of professional conduct 
for FWS regarding strict orders to adhere to science, as opposed to politics or opinion. 
On the other hand, MMS has no such dictate to adhere to scientific integrity. 

This does not bode well and could very likely be the reason MMS has put the cart well 
before the horse here, Mr. Secretary, by insisting upon leasing polar bear habitat for oil 
development before FWS was allowed to list the polar bear on the threatened list. 

Have you read the FWS directive? 

Answer: I support Director Hall’s efforts to establish a code of conduct and maintain 
scientific-based decision making. Throughout my tenure, 1 have taken steps to ensure 
that all Interior employees follow the highest ethical standards. 

Do you have plans to direct MMS to hand down a similar directive to MMS staff 
regarding science? 

Answer: Prior to moving forward with the lease sales in the Chukchi Sea, the MMS 
consulted extensively with the FWS and FWS determined that these activities would not 
jeopardize the polar bear. MMS adheres to a robust code of ethical conduct as do all 
Interior employees. There is a direct linkage of FWS decisionmaking to science. 
Although MMS operates under high standards of ethical conduct, the code of scientific 
conduct implemented by Director Hall within the FWS is not appropriate to MMS as 
they do not make species determinations. 

Are you aware of this disparity between what is required at FWS and what is not required 
at MMS? 

Answer: As part of MMS’ comprehensive regulatory program, leases issued from the 
sale will include stipulations for protection of biological resources, including protected 
marine mammals and birds, and methods to minimize interference with subsistence 
hunting and other subsistence harvesting activities. The Governor of Alaska concurred 
with the sale and the State agrees that it is consistent with its Coastal Zone Management 
(CZM) Plan. 

Specific to polar bears, MMS has also issued two documents know as ‘‘Information to 
Lessees” (ITLs). These documents direct lessees to: 

• (1) consult with FWS and local Native communities while planning their oil and 

gas development activities and before submission of their Oil-Spill Response 
Plans to ensure potential threats to polar bears are adequately addressed based on 
the most current knowledge; 
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• (2) obtain authorization under the Marine Mammal Protection Act (MMPA) from 
the FWS prior to any commencing operations; and 

• (3) conduct their activities in a way that will limit potential encounters and 
interaction between lease operations and polar bears. 

The ITLs also advise lessees that, should the polar bear be listed under the ESA, MMS 
will formally consult with the FWS under Section 7 of the ESA. Based on the outcome 
of this consultation, MMS may require additional mitigation measures on OCS activities 
to ensure appropriate protection of the polar bear. 

Under your leadership, do you expect the left hand to know what the right hand is doing? 

Answer: Yes, we expect that. The MMS and the FWS worked closely together to assure 
that development has little or no negative effect upon wildlife resources. As a result of 
the careful environmental analysis MMS prepared and FWS reviewed, which considered 
an area of 34 million acres, the Department increased the size of the coastal buffer, 
limiting the sale area to under 30 million acres. The sale area now excludes nearshore 
waters from about 25 miles from the coast. The near-shore “polynya” through which the 
bowhead and beluga whales, other marine mammals, and marine birds migrate north in 
the spring, and in which local communities subsistence hunt, are part of the excluded 
area. 

Please tell me how you will correct this. 

Answer: We will continue to evaluate extensive information in making decisions and 
conduct ourselves based on the highest ethical standards. 

Hinchey Question 13. My further understanding is that MMS has lost scientists from 
the Alaska office since this issue has surfaced, and since 2005, 4 out of 9 scientists had 
had enough and some are now working for other agencies that value science. Others just 
resigned outright. 

Do you know what their scientific expertise was and what you have lost from MMS's 
Alaska office? What was their science? Were you aware of this staffing crisis? Did you 
or management at MMS try to stop the bleeding? 

Answer: The MMS Alaska Region currently has 71 employees on board, including 
professional staff consisting of engineers, geologists, biologists, oceanographers, social 
scientists, and others. An office that size will usually experience attrition. In fact since 
2005, 22 staff members have departed including engineers, geologists, biologists, and 
secretaries. Approximately half retired, while others received promotions and higher 
salaries with other agencies or the private sector. The Region has acquired excellent 
replacements for these vacancies, and values the scientific and engineering expertise they 
bring. Below is a comparison of 2008 and 2005 staffing levels. 
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2008 2005 

Biologists, including Wildlife & Marine Fisheries 7 5 

Oceanographers, including Physical & Fisheries 7 6 

Socioeconomic/Sociocultural Specialists/Analysts 1 4 

Physical Scientists/Technicians 2 3 

Ecologist/Marine Ecologist 1 1 

Minerals Leasing/Lease Administration Specialists 4 4 

Geographer 0 1 

Environmental Protection Specialist 1 0 

Petroleum/General Engineers & Trainee 5 6 

Geologists, Geologic Technician 9 9 

Geophysicists 3 3 

Community Liaison 1 1 

Regulatory Analyst 1 1 

Oil Spill Program Administrator 1 1 

Industrial Specialist/Inspector 1 1 

Technical Writer/Editor 1 1 

Program Coordination Analyst 1 0 

Program Analyst/Budget Assistant 1 2 

IT Specialists 5 5 

Cartographic Technician 1 1 

Information Services Specialist 1 1 

Technical Information Assistant 1 1 

Student Trainee 0 1 

Secretaries/Files/Clerical Support 5 7 

Supervisors/Managers U 10 

TOTAL 71 75 


From 2005 to present, our records show 22 employees left: 10 retired, 8 transferred, 4 
resigned. Official personnel records do not indicate any departures due to disagreements. 

Hinchey Question 14. Is it true, Mr. Secretary, that the Deputy Regional Director of the 
Minerals Management Service, Jeffrey Loman, sent an email on January 31 that was in 
effect a gag order to all employees directing all MMS employees to not discuss any of the 
issues that have been raised by the government accountability group. Public Employees 
for Environmental Responsibility (PEER) with anyone outside MMS and in particular the 
news media? 

Were you aware of this gag order before it was handed down? 

Do you think it is appropriate to ask your scientists to stop talking about their concerns 
about polar bears and this lease sale? 

Answer: It is not true. I believe that it is necessary to review the fall text of the email in 
order to understand Mr. Loman's intent. The fall text of the message states that attorneys 
in our Solicitor's Office "have taken certain measures in regards to [the privileged 
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material posted by PEER without authorization on its website] ongoing litigation. As 
such, we have been directed to refrain from discussing the PEER press releases and the e- 
mail messages with anyone outside our organization including any representative with 
the media." Mr. Loman actions were well thought-out and vetted within the Department. 

Several days prior to the transmission of Mr. Loman's message, the Solicitor's Office in 
the Department sent PEER a letter notifying PEER of the privileged nature of the 
material it had released, that the disclosure was unauthorized by MMS, and of the vital 
interest MMS has in ensuring that such disclosures do not impair healthy internal debate 
within the agency. That letter also requested that the group remove the material from its 
website and return it to the agency. 

Hinchey Question 15. I noted with interest that a nine-million-dollar 'study' by MMS is 
being proposed, which the budget states is for areas to be included in the next five-year 
OCS leasing plan. 

Can you please identify which geographic areas MMS is referencing for this 'study', 
whether those areas are now or have previously been under congressional or presidential 
moratorium protections, and whether this 'study' includes seismic airgun geophysical 
surveys? 

Does this 'study' have any relevance to demonstrating the proven level of effectiveness of 
oil spill containment and cleanup in the meteorological and sea-state conditions that 
prevail much of the year in the North Aleutian Basin, i.e.; in Bristol Bay? 

Answer: MMS is not proposing a $9 million study. DOI proposed a funding increase of 
$8.5 million for increased needs associated with the 2007-2012 Oil and Gas Program. 
Funding will be invested in environmental studies, environmental analysis, resource 
assessment, and leasing consultation. Areas to be assessed include the Beaufort Sea, 
Chukchi Sea, Cook Inlet, and the North Aleutian Basin in Alaska. In addition, the Gulf 
of Mexico Energy Security Act, signed into law in 2006, requires oil and gas leasing in 
new areas of the Central and Eastern Gulf of Mexico. These expanded areas require new 
resources for presale environmental analysis and review, among other activities. The 
increase in funding proposed for FY 2009 would provide for additional studies over and 
above what would be conducted with our base funding. The funding requested will 
provide for baseline information as well as focused studies that have been identified for 
these areas. While we conduct studies to obtain results that can be applied to as many 
aspects of the program as possible, there are often specific resources identified in a given 
geographic area that need to be adequately understood for decision makers to make 
informed decisions. We undergo an extensive process that includes the peer-review by 
independent scientists of identified studies to ensure that we focus our resources on the 
most important needs so that a full understanding of a proposed project can be factored 
into decisions while being good stewards of the finances entrusted to us. Our existing 
funding for environmental studies is needed to continue to provide the necessary 
information to address the information needs in areas where we have been conducting 
leasing in previous years. The additional funding will allow us to examine the new areas 
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to determine what the specific environmental needs of these areas are and to ensure that 
we have adequate information on these areas. One example of a new information need is 
the need to obtain information on the North Pacific Right Whale. This whale does not 
inhabit the more northern areas offshore Alaska where we have been actively leasing and 
studying the environment. However, to consider leasing in the North Aleutian Basin, we 
need to determine what information may be needed to ensure that this endangered species 
is adequately protected through all phases of oil and gas development. Of these areas, the 
North Aleutian Basin and portions of the new areas in the Gulf of Mexico were under 
past moratoria; none of the areas that are being proposed for study are currently under 
moratoria. 

MMS is not proposing to fund any seismic airgun geophysical surveys. This increase 
does not include oil spill research, which is funded by the $6.1 million oil spill research 
budget (a portion of these funds will be used for payroll costs, travel, etc.). The oil spill 
program evaluates the effectiveness of oil spill containment and cleanup, including in 
particular, addressing the conditions that prevail in the North Aleutian basin. 

Hinchey Question 16. The FY 08 Interior Appropriations bill, as enacted, contained 
Committee Report Language containing specific requirements for information sought by 
the Committee relative to several aspects of proposed OCS leasing and development in 
Bristol Bay. What are the Department's plans for complying with this committee's 
directive? Is the nine-million-dollars identified in the FY 09 budget document earmarked 
for any part of MMS's awaited compliance with this report language?" 

Answer: The MMS has a very rigorous process for identifying the environmental issues 
in an area that is being considered for leasing and addressing these issues. The 
Committee Report Language listed issues that are consistent with recent work that MMS 
has conducted and/or has underway. 

The FY 2008 enacted appropriation identified good basic research that aligns well with 
MMS goals for ensuring that the appropriate information is available for decision makers. 
MMS completed the background work noted in the bill in December 2007 (i.e. literature 
review, identification of study needs, and development of a research agenda). Some of 
the requested funding (approximately $6 million) will be focused on the environmental 
work that has been identified in this process for the remote frontier areas off the coast of 
Alaska. 

The MMS takes very seriously the environmental protection expectations placed on it by 
stakeholders and the public and as required by laws such as the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA), Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (OCSLA), Coastal Zone 
Management Act (CZMA), Endangered Species Act (ESA), Marine Mammal Protection 
Act (MMPA), Magnuson Fishery Conservation and Management Act Oil Pollution Act 
(OP A), Clean Air Act (CAA), Clean Water Act (CWA), etc. Before making a decision to 
proceed with the proposed North Aleutian Basin sale, MMS would complete an 
anticipated 2Vi to 3 year pre-sale and NEPA process, which would include preparation of 
an environmental impact statement based on the most current and best scientific 
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information. The MMS will use new information obtained through its Environmental 
Studies Program and other available information acquired from other research programs 
and studies in that region. The MMS Environmental Studies Program has a long history 
of appropriately identifying and obtaining needed mission-relevant environmental 
research; it is a key strength of our pre- and post-lease environmental assessment and 
monitoring efforts. 

The first major step to plan new environmental studies occurred with the MMS sponsored 
North Aleutian Basin Information Status and Research Planning Meeting held in 
Anchorage November 28 - December 1, 2006. The four-day meeting gathered input 
from stakeholders, scientists, and government administrators with particular knowledge 
and expertise on resource use in the North Aleutian Basin region. Of the 111 meeting 
participants, MMS directly funded the travel expenses of 16 local stakeholder delegates 
to ensure strong representation from the local residents of each regional borough. 

Plenary speakers and meeting participants emphasized the critical importance of 
resources in the North Aleutian Basin, including human subsistence resources, 
commercial fisheries, and internationally important bird and marine mammal populations 
and habitats. Study profiles for new research efforts were developed at the meeting, 
which represent the information priorities identified by the working groups. MMS and 
NOAA Fisheries are co-funding a study of the North Pacific right whale which began in 
2007, and MMS has funded work on oceanographic circulation. Additional studies will 
be considered for fieldwork in 2008 and beyond. MMS will coordinate studies with other 
federal and state agencies and groups such as the North Pacific Research Board. 

As part of our NEPA scoping process, MMS will seek information from local 
communities and stakeholders early in the E1S process. As a commitment to Alaska 
Governor Palin, Secretary Kempthome has directed MMS to work closely and 
cooperatively with the State of Alaska, the Aleutians East Borough, and others in the area 
during the lease process for the sale. This includes inviting the Aleutians East Borough 
to participate in the preparation of the EIS, assessing mitigation needs, and developing 
stipulations to protect social and environmental concerns, especially the valuable 
fisheries and subsistence uses of the area. 

We will seek and consider the advice from expert agencies, such as National Marine 
Fisheries Service (NFMS), the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), State of Alaska 
agencies, local government, and federally recognized tribes. MMS will continue to 
utilize broad sources of scientific and other information in all our processes of OCS 
management. Further, during the pre-sale process, MMS will conduct related 
consultation including Endangered Species Act Section 7 consultation with NMFS and 
FWS; Essential Fish Habitat consultation with NMFS; and Section 106 consultation with 
the State Historic Preservation Office as required by the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966. MMS will also conduct Govemment-to-Govemment consultation with 
potentially affected tribes. 
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Oil spill response planning and compliance is a comprehensive program that involves 
input from the MMS, the US Coast Guard, the Alaska Department of Environmental 
Conservation and the Aleutians East Borough to ensure adequate oil spill response 
resources and capabilities are available in the event of a release. Operators are required 
to have available without delay sufficient quantities of dedicated response equipment and 
trained response personnel necessary to meet a potential worst case discharge from their 
offshore activities. Any OCS activity would be subject to announced and unannounced 
spill response drills to verify operator readiness in the event of an actual release. These 
resources could also be available to respond to non-OCS related spills from vessels 
operating in the area providing valuable oil spill response capabilities similar to what is 
available to the North Slope and Cook Inlet areas. The oil spill response requirements 
also create training and employment opportunities for local residents. Operators in the 
past have committed significant resources to meet their spill response preparedness 
responsibilities and MMS expects this to continue as activities move into the NAB. 

It should be noted that the NAB area is more likely to contain natural gas deposits as 
opposed to crude oil and as such will present much less risk of environmental impacts 
should a release occur. Gas well releases do not result in the oiling of shorelines and 
wildlife. Oil spill response equipment would be positioned and available to deal with any 
crude that may be present with the escaping gas to further reduce potential impacts to the 
environment. 

The Committee Report Language listed issues that are consistent with recent work that 
MMS has conducted and has posted on the MMS website. Current status of MMS 
activity is as follows: 

1) Literature review: MMS published the “Literature and Information Related to 
the Natural Resources of the North Aleutian Basin of Alaska” in December of 
2007. This report is available at 

http://www.mms.gov/alaska/reports/2007rpts/20Q7 066.pdf 

2) Identify Study Needs: MMS held a workshop entitled “Proceedings of the 
North Aleutian Basin Information Status and Research Planning Meeting.” 
This workshop was widely attended by scientists and a broad range of 
stakeholders, including local residents from each regional borough. The 
report that describes the issues is available at 

httD://www.mms.gov/alaska/reports/2007rpts/2007 031/2007 031a.pdf . 

3) Impacts of oil spills on commercial fisheries and marine mammals: Current 
research on these issues is described in the report noted in number 1, above. 
This is being evaluated in light of the conclusions and recommendations of the 
workshop to ascertain if further work is needed. 

4) Develop a research agenda: The conclusions and recommendations of the 
workshop (noted in number 2, above) have provided a good starting point in 
developing our research agenda for the North Aleutian area. The MMS 
Environmental Studies Program maintains a living research agenda that is 
annually peer-reviewed by the OCS Scientific Committee, a FACA committee 
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that provides independent guidance. Information on the MMS research 
agenda can be found at http://www.mrns.gov/eDDd/sciences/esp/index.htm . 

5) Coordinate with the National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS), Fish and 

Wildlife Service (FWS), and National Meteorological Service: Coordination 
with each of these agencies takes place in a variety of formal and informal 
ways. Informal coordination occurs at a variety of professional meetings that 
are attended by scientists from these agencies. MMS routinely obtains data 
from the National Weather Service and National Data Buoy Center for use in 
oil spill modeling. Additionally, MMS works with a variety of ocean agencies 
(including the NMFS) to identify mutual research needs and collaboratively 
conduct studies when possible. We also invite other federal agencies to 
participate in the development of the NEPA documentation for sales as 
“cooperating agencies” especially those with jurisdiction by law or special 
expertise. 

Hinchey Question 17. I appreciate and support the needed increase in park operations of 
$161 million in this budget as the parks approach their Centennial, but I notice that other 
accounts in the Park Service were dramatically reduced. For example, funding for 
National Park Service federal acquisition is cut in half (70% if include stateside 
assistance) from what Congress provided in FY08. I also understand there is a $1.9 
billion priority land acquisition backlog in the parks. 

Is this correct? If not, what is the current NPS land acquisition estimate? Can you 
provide a priority list? 

Answer: Previous DOI land acquisition plans have found that most inholdings do not 
need to be under consideration for acquisition. Land acquisition is only one of a suite of 
tools to reach the Department’s conservation and land management objectives. 
Cooperative conservation programs and tax incentive proposals provide alternative tools 
to protect and manage land and resources. These tools significantly leverage Federal 
funds and often broaden the ways in which lands are managed and conservation goals are 
achieved. 

NPS and other DOI agencies have systematic processes for selecting the appropriate tools 
to conserve lands, using Federal land acquisition only with discretion and public input 
where it appears to be the best alternative. For example, of the 5.4 million acres of 
inholdings within legislatively established NPS boundaries, NPS has concluded that 3.5 
million acres are already protected adequately through zoning easements or other means 
of protection. About 1.8 million acres (roughly 33 percent of total inholdings) would 
even be suitable for land acquisition. 

The 2009 budget seeks to balance land acquisition with other tools, such as tax incentives 
or grant programs, that can achieve conservation goals without adding more lands under 
Federal ownership, which entail future Federal operational costs. 
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Hinchey Question 18. Last year, this Committee provided the National Park Service 
with nearly $25 million in Centennial Challenge matching funding projects to initiate this 
program. 

What is the status of this funding? 

What criteria did the Park Service use to determine which projects were funded? 

Answer: The National Park Service will announce, in the coming weeks, the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. The projects and programs that are approved for 
2008 are ones that already passed several rounds of criteria review to appear on the list 
released in August 2007. In addition to those criteria, regional and associate directors are 
taking another look at the list to identify their priorities. 

In narrowing the list of projects and programs to move forward in 2008, we asked these 
top managers to consider the following: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY08 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 

• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Representative John W. Olver 

DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 

Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 

Olver Question 1. “Mr. Secretary, I am very concerned about protection of one of the 
most important wetland complex in the circumpolar Arctic, an area in the National 
Petroleum Reserve Alaska called Teshekpuk Lake. This is an area that has national and 
international significance for migratory birds. Many hundreds of thousands of waterfowl 
and shorebirds use this area during their migrations. I understand that a final decision 
will be made regarding oil and gas leasing around Teshekpuk Lake in the next several 
months. What can you tell me about your agency’s plans for reversing previous 
protections and opening this area?” 

Answer: The Department is aware of the extremely valuable resources near Teshekpuk 
Lake. The Draft plan issued in August 2007 did not identify a preferred alternative. We 
are considering the comments we received on the Draft plan and anticipate announcing a 
decision early this summer. 

Olver Question 2. “I’m disappointed that you once more propose to significantly 
underfund the LWCF account, which is authorized at $900 million. In 2001, the president 
promised to fully fund the account, yet last year, you proposed to cut that account to an 
historic low of $58 million, and now you propose to cut that to under $45 million, or 70% 
below last year’s enacted level of $154 million. This account funds important land 
acquisition projects throughout the country, including projects in my district, but also 
some of our nation’s most stunning western landscapes such as the National Landscape 
Conservation System. The program provides for acquisition of priority parcels to enhance 
public access and recreation, prevents fragmentation of wildlife habitat, reduces fire 
danger, and more. Can you explain your rationale for cutting so important a program that 
benefits so many communities?” 

Answer: The Administration is committed to the purposes of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. Over the life of the program, over $14.0 billion has been 
appropriated from LWCF. Of this, over $10 billion has been provided for Federal land 
acquisition. Our 2009 request for programs to be funded from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund totals $330 million, including $44.5 million for Federal land 
acquisition. Each bureau’s LWCF funding includes emergency and inholdings funding, 
which permits NPS, FWS and BLM to act timely to alleviate hardships with willing 
sellers and act quickly to acquire lands and to prevent adverse land uses that threaten 
Interior resources. 

Our 2009 budget emphasizes cooperative conservation through grant programs that can 
leverage Federal funds. Using alternatives to Federal acquisition allows us to achieve 
conservation goals in partnership with others in lieu of adding more lands to Federal 
ownership. Land acquisition is only one of a suite of tools to reach the Department’s 
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conservation and other land management objectives. Cooperative conservation 
programs provide alternative tools to protect and manage land and resources. 

In addition to LWCF funding, each year through revenues from the Duck Stamp and 
other mandatory funding, we acquire lands for our national refuges and fund conservation 
easements on private lands for prairie potholes, wetlands, and other significant habitat. 
For example, the FWS Migratory Bird Conservation Account funds $36 million annually 
for acquisition of wetlands and uplands. Our proposal to increase the cost of the Duck 
Stamp to $25 will increase the funding available to $54 million. Additional land 
acquisition funds are also available through the BLM Southern Nevada Public Lands 
Management Act and the Federal Lands Transaction Facilitation Act. Beginning in 2009, 
mandatory funds will be available for matching grants to States and local governments 
for the acquisition and development of public outdoor recreation areas and facilities. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Representative Tom Udall 
DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 
Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 


Udall Question 1. Mr. Kepthome, in your testimony you state that since 2001, the 
department more than doubled the processing of applications for permits to drill, and 
made a five-year plan (2007-2012) to open up an additional 48 million acres to leasing. 
This drilling expansion is concentrated in western states such as New Mexico, where my 
constituents often report surface damage and no efforts at restoration on split-estate lands. 
I appreciate the conservation and restoration ideals of the President’s Healthy Land’s 
Initiative, but I hear poor accounts of the administrations actual efforts in the area of 
conservation and restoration in mineral rich areas. 

Does BLM's accelerated permitting provide for sufficient time for planning of sites? 

Answer: Yes, there is sufficient time for planning of sites. The BLM conducts onsite 
inspections on 100% of proposed drill pad, access road, pipeline route, and any other 
associated Rights-of-Way. As a regulatory requirement under Onshore Order #1, an 
onsite inspection must be conducted before an APD is considered to be complete and 
subsequently approved. During the onsite inspection, the BLM and the operator will 
discuss resource issues and how they relate to road, pad, utility, and production facility 
location and design. As a result of the meeting, the BLM may inform the operator of 
potential conditions of approval and may discuss relocating the road or well location to 
protect other resource values 

Is every site visited by BLM personnel? 

Answer (b): Yes, as noted in the response to the preceding question, BLM conducts 
onsite inspections on 100% of proposed drill pad, access road, pipeline route, and any 
other associated Rights-of Way. In addition, at the busiest offices, BLM is adding 
inspectors and other specialists to ensure compliance with applicable statutes, regulations, 
lease stipulations, and conditions of approval. One-third of the new positions in the pilot 
offices are dedicated to inspection and enforcement activity. 

What exactly is the landscape-based approach to land management you mentioned in 
your testimony, and how will this potentially change drilling density limits on federal 
lands and split-estate lands? 

Answer: The Healthy Lands Initiative reflects the landscape-based approach to land 
management and improving land health that I referred to in my testimony. The HLI takes 
a landscape-scale approach to conservation and restoration and land-use planning. For 
example, New Mexico is using a landscape, or watershed, approach to restoring natural 
habitats that have been impacted by historic activities on public lands. This effort, which 
is partner-based involving oil and gas companies, ranchers, conservation organizations, 
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and other federal and local agencies, maximizes return on our investments. In just the 
past three years, we have treated over 200,000 acres in large blocks primarily in southeast 
NM and are already seeing dramatic results with native grasses and vegetation coming in 
where previously the land was heavily impacted by the historic oil and gas activities and 
invasion of undesirable species. 

The Healthy Lands Initiative will not impact drilling density limits. The number of drill 
sites needed to effectively drain a reservoir depends on the geologic characteristics of the 
reservoir. Taking this into consideration, the States in coordination with BLM, set 
drilling and spacing limits. BLM’s Best Management Practices, which reflect 
advancements in drilling technology, among other things, have helped reduce drilling 
density by requiring directional drilling in those reservoirs where it can be effective. 
Other BLM BMP's and permitting requirements, such as those related to service road 
construction, have also helped reduce the surface disturbance associated with oil and gas 
development. 

The Healthy Lands Initiative addresses broader issues to protect and restore land health 
impacted by various factors, not just legacy oil and gas development. Current oil and gas 
operations require bonding and other tools that require environmental protection and 
restoration. In general, HLI does not include mitigation of lands where oil and gas 
operations have taken place, as these lands will be rehabilitated by the oil and gas 
companies. The only exceptions are those, like the example from New Mexico, where 
the HLI funds restoration of long-abandoned oil and gas operations where responsible 
parties cannot be found. The Healthy Lands Initiative in the 2009 budget will allow this 
effort to greatly expand to other areas that have seen significant impact from human 
activities and other factors. 

Udall Question 2. Although the history of land grants dates back to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, issues pertaining to land and property rights held by 
traditional communities continue to be an integral part of the heritage of many New 
Mexicans. Many land grant communities in New Mexico continue to struggle to sort 
their claims to federal lands. What is the Department of Interior doing to address work 
with these families who have strong cultural, spiritual, and historical ties to lands 
managed by the Department? 

Answer: The Bureau of Land Management will continue to discuss any ongoing issues 
and management concerns that the land grant communities have regarding BLM 
managed public lands. 

Udall Question 3. In the 108 th Congress, the Galisteo Basin Archaeological Sites 
Protection Act was signed into law by the President. This law designates specified 
archaeological sites in New Mexico as the Galisteo Basin Archaeological Protection 
Sites, and requires the Secretary of the Interior to continue a search for Native American 
and Spanish colonial sites in the Basin area; and submit to the Congress 
recommendations for additions to, deletions from, and modifications of the boundaries of 
such sites. As mineral exploration and urban expansion begin to encroach on this area, 
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many New Mexicans have raised concerns about the extensive archaeological sights in 
the Galisteo Basin. 

What is the Department of Interior doing to implement this legislation and fulfill its 
mandate to conduct further surveying of the basin? 

Answer: The Bureau of Land Management is a member of the Galisteo Basin 
Coordinating Committee which was formed following the passage of the Act. The 
committee is made up of representatives from the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), 
the National Park Service, Santa Fe County, private landowners, Native American tribes, 
the archeological and museum community and the State of New Mexico. This committee 
initiated work on a management plan and partnered with the State of New Mexico to 
conduct an assessment of each of the 24 archeological sites mentioned in the Act. This 
effort is currently ongoing. 

What future plans do you have to implement this legislation? 

Answer: The committee meets regularly to work on planning and management issues 
and is currently working with The Archeological Conservancy to develop National 
Register nominations for these sites and to work to identify additional sites that should 
receive additional protection. 

How is the Department working with the State of New Mexico and Santa Fe County to 
protect these resources? 

Answer: BLM is working with the State of New Mexico to conduct an assessment of 
each of the 24 sites mentioned in the Act. BLM is also working with Santa Fe County on 
the County's Galisteo Basin initiative to lay out long range planning for the Galisteo 
Basin. Santa Fe County is cooperating with BLM on BLM's land use plan for the 
Galisteo Basin Area. The BLM has also supported a new BLM Site Steward program to 
monitor site conditions. 

Udall Question 4. In the past year, there has been the resignation of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Julie MacDonald who inappropriately altered scientific findings, investigations 
have been launched by both the GAO and your Inspector General into almost two dozen 
endangered species decisions, and the Fish and Wildlife Service has stated that seven 
endangered species decisions warrant correction, though it will not address four of those 
until "funding is made available." When will funding be made available to revise these 
four decisions, and what are you doing to put an end to all of the political interference in 
what the law requires to be solely a scientific determination of which fish, plants and 
wildlife are at risk of extinction? 

Answer: Work is on-going to review seven decisions that were made. Six of these 
should be finished in fiscal year 2009, including: 

• Critical habitat designation for the Canada lynx; 

• Critical habitat designation for the California red-legged frog; 
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• Critical habitat designation for the arroyo toad; 

• Critical habitat designation for the Preble’ s meadow jumping mouse; 

• Critical habitat designations for 12 species of Hawaiian picture-wing flies; and 

• Petition finding on listing the white-tailed prairie dog. 

The seventh decision, involving the listed entity for the Preble’s meadow jumping mouse, 
will be completed in fiscal year 2008. 

In January 2008, FWS Director Hall announced the organization’s Scientific Code of 
Professional Conduct. The code, developed over a three-year period by the Service’s 
Science Committee, is a set of guidelines applicable to scientists, managers and 
executives within the agency. It applies to scientific conduct, but also extends to the 
translation and application of science used to inform resource management decisions. 
The code provides clear guidance to support employees and managers in their pursuit of 
sound science and help the FWS maintain open and robust ties with the greater scientific 
community. 

The code is modeled after codes from professional scientific organizations, and it has 
been praised by The Wildlife Society and American Fisheries Society. While it addresses 
misconduct, the policy focuses to a greater degree on continued scientific excellence, 
provides clear expectations for employees, and creates an environment where such 
expectations will be met. 

Udall Question 5. Given these investigations and the fact that it has been over 630 days 
since a U.S. species has been added to the endangered species list, what assurances can 
you give the committee that the $150 million dollars allocated in FY08 to Fish and 
Wildlife's ecological services for endangered species protections is being used 
appropriately and efficiently? 

Answer: Allocation of the endangered species funding and staffing is aligned with 
highest priority needs to protect at risk species. In large part this is dictated by court 
order. FWS continues to strive to operate effectively and efficiently in carrying out its 
Endangered Species Act responsibilities, using performance metrics, PART reviews, 
external reviews by the OIG and GAO as others, and through coordination with other 
Federal agencies, States, Tribes, and other stakeholders. As noted above, the FWS has 
developed a code of conduct that provides clear guidance to support employees and 
managers in their pursuit of sound science. The Department is committed to maintaining 
the highest level of ethical standards in pursuit of scientifically based decision making. 

Udall Question 6. According to your testimony, the President’s new Safe Borderlands 
Initiative would address concerns about the smuggling of drugs and people through 
federal lands. How does the Department of Interior plan to address safety and ecological 
concerns arising from illicit activates in boarder lands without merely replicating the 
federal boarder security that is already in place? What steps does the department plan to 
take to preserve the migratory paths of species native to boarder lands? 
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Answer: The 2009 Safe Borderlands initiative proposes $56.1 million, including an $8.2 
million increase to aggressively confront this problem.. Initiative funding will improve 
safety, will improve radio interoperability, and will remediate environmental impacts of 
illegal borderland activities. This investment will complement, not duplicate or substitute 
for, Department of Homeland Security efforts. 

The increase includes an additional $5.8 million to improve safety, which includes 
providing 52 additional law enforcement personnel on public lands along the border. 

These officers, in addition to 1 1 new officers funded with a $3.2 million investment in 
2008, will patrol campgrounds, recreational areas, and other lands where smuggling 
activities threaten visitors. They will also deter illegal activity in employee housing areas 
and provide security for employees conducting field work, such as biologists conducting 
wildlife surveys and monitoring activities. Additionally, they will educate visitors and 
employees on border security risks and safety measures and coordinate with partner 
agencies to enhance Interior’s efforts. The funding for the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
support additional law enforcement officers to address illegal smuggling of drugs and 
immigrants on reservations on or near the Mexican border. These efforts will assist law 
enforcement agencies who have jurisdiction at the international borders. 

A significant component of the initiative is a $2.0 million increase allocated between the 
Bureau of Land Management and the National Park Service to mitigate environmental 
damage on lands near the southwest border. Trails and illegal roads made by smugglers 
are destroying cactus and other sensitive vegetation, impacting the ecologic health of 
many of the national parks, wildlife refuges, national monuments and conservation areas 
Interior manages. This causes a disruption of wildlife and their habitats and the 
destruction of cultural and historic resources. Projects will protect and restore habitat for 
species, as well as improve safety by closing some abandoned mines on BLM lands. 

The initiative also includes a $400,000 increase to improve communications and enhance 
coordination. This funding will increase radio coverage and dispatch capability at the 
border parks. It will also enhance communication capabilities for field employees and 
expand encryption to deter criminal eavesdropping. 

Udall Question 7. Is the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) state assistance 
fund receiving revenue as a result of the passed Energy Security Act, specifically does 
the LWCF stateside conservation and recreation grants program currently receive the 
mandated 12% of energy revenues produced from areas specified in the Gulf of Mexico? 
Is this area in the Gulf of Mexico producing revenue for the treasury and what are the 
estimates for future revenue? 

Answer: The Gulf of Mexico Energy Security Act, a component of the larger Tax Relief 
and Health Care Act of 2006, PL 109-432, opens additional areas in the Gulf of Mexico 
for offshore oil and gas leasing. The Act also provides that 50 percent of revenues from 
these open areas (termed “qualified OCS revenues”) be disbursed to Gulf producing 
states and political subdivisions and to the Land and Water Conservation Fund, with 
specific provisions for allocation during FY 2007 -2016. During this time period 12.5% 
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of revenues from these new areas is allocated to LWCF State grants (nation-wide), 37.5% 
goes to Gulf producing States and political subdivisions for coastal related programs, and 
50% is returned to the Treasury. Beginning in 2017, the Act requires the same formula be 
used for revenue from any new leases in the current program areas of the Gulf. This 
additional shared revenue is subject to a cap of $500 million per year (through 2055); 
revenues in excess of this cap would be deposited in the Treasury. 

The Minerals Management Service will hold Eastern of Mexico Lease Sale #224 in 
March 2008. This will be the first source of revenues for the new revenue-sharing 
payments to States and LWCF State grants. The Act requires the payments be made in 
the year following collection so the revenues generated in FY 2008 will be available for 
allocation to States in FY 2009. 

The attached table shows the current estimates for the LWCF State grants. In the early 
years, the revenue is from OCS sale bonuses and annual rents. In later years, the 
qualified OCS revenues provided to States will include annual royalties. 

New LWCF State grants - Energy Security Act nf 2006 
Dollars In thousands 

2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 

receipts from rents and bonuses 6,314 15,113 1,275 663 409 393 494 483 480 

receipts from royalties 50 188 563 1,350 125,000 

6,314 15,113 1,275 663 409 443 682 1,046 1,830 125,000 

Available for Distribution 6,314 15,113 1,275 663 409 443 682 1,046 1,830 


2018 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Representative Todd Tiahrt 
DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 
Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 


Tiahrt Question 1. No single project is more important to Interior’s objectives on 
Everglades Restoration than Modified Water Deliveries, which is intended to restore 
clean water flows to Everglades National Park, the crown jewel of the Everglades. 
Although the project was authorized in 1989 and funded through this bill, since that time 
costs are escalating, due in large part to Corps of Engineers (COE) mismanagement, with 
no end in sight. Congress had directed the COE to finalize a plan to bridge the Tamiami 
Trail and complete Mod Waters. What is the status? 

Answer: Due to a significant increase in the cost of the option selected in November 
2005, which involved construction of two bridges, the Army Corps of Engineers is re- 
evaluating a range of alternatives for the Tamiami Trail feature of the Modified Water 
Deliveries to Everglades National Park project. We are working with the Corps on this 
effort. We expect that the Corps will release a draft report for public comment in the 
spring of this year. 

Tiahrt Question 2. Last year, the Everglades restoration hit two big roadblocks. The 
first involved deferring the plan to bridge the Tamiami Trail, allowing clean water to 
flow to the park, because some asserted that the two bridges were not authorized under 
the Modified Water Deliveries authority. Another big problem was when we finalized 
the FY 2008 budget and the Army Corps informed our Senate Energy and Water 
colleagues that the Corps did not need all the funds that the President requested in 2008 
for the Corps, so the budget for this project was cut by $25 million. Mr. Secretary, what 
are the facts as you understand them with regard to the Army Corps’ authority to build a 
bridge in Tamiami Trail to restore flows to the park and also with regard to the need for 
the full appropriation of the President’s Budget request for both Interior and the Corps? 

Answer: Under the authority of the 1989 Everglades National Park Protection and 
Expansion Act, the Department of the Interior (Interior) and the Army Corps of 
Engineers (Corps) could implement an option such as the one selected in November 
2005, which involved construction of two bridges. However, the Corps could also pursue 
such an option instead under the authority of the 2000 Water Resources Development 
Act. 

Regarding the funds in the FY 2009 Budget, we believe that we will need the full amount 
requested for both Interior and the Corps. 

Tiahrt Question 3. This year, the President's Budget requests a total of $60 million for 
this project with $10 million from this Committee and $50 million from the Energy and 
Water Committee for the Army Corps’ share. Senate Energy and Water staff assert that 
using Army Corps funding for this project prevents the Corps from spending its funding 
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on other Everglades restoration projects. Mr. Secretary, doesn’t this project need to be 
done first before other Corps restoration projects? 

Answer: The Corps is working to restore natural hydrological conditions in Everglades 
National Park in stages. The first stage, which the Corps is conducting under the 1 989 
Everglades National Park Protection and Expansion Act authority, is the centerpiece of 
the current phase of the overall South Florida ecosystem restoration effort. Completing 
this project is a priority. The Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park 
project is a foundation for other efforts that are to be undertaken by the Army Corps 
pursuant to the Comprehensive Everglades Restoration Plan, which Congress authorized 
in 2000. Indeed, in that 2000 authorization, the Congress included statutory language 
requiring the Corps to complete the Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National 
Park project before starting certain other key restoration projects in the central 
Everglades. The Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park project will 
begin the process of restoring more natural flows of water to Everglades National Park. 
Those flows were disrupted by the operation, over the last 50 years, of the regional water 
supply and flood control project. Restoring more natural water flow to the park is critical 
to the restoration of park habitat and the diverse species located there. 

Tiahrt Question 4. Mr. Secretary, if the Congress supports the President’s FY 2009 
Budget for Interior and the Army Corps for this project, does the Administration intend to 
break ground on this project this calendar year so that true restoration may proceed? 

Answer: Completing the Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park project 
is a priority. "While our goal is to “break ground” on the Tamiami Trail feature of this 
project later this year, we must first resolve a number of complex planning and 
implementation issues. The construction schedule would also depend on the option 
selected in the final decision document. 

Tiahrt Question 5. Last year, the Congress directed the Army Corps to come up with a 
plan to complete Modified Water Deliveries and to also start the planning for additional 
bridges on Tamiami Trail pursuant to legislative authorities provided to the Corps in 
2000. Mr. Secretary, has the Army Corps started that planning? 

Answer: The Corps is re-evaluating the alternatives for the Tamiami Trail feature of the 
Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park project, including options that 
would involve the construction of one or more bridges. We are working with the Corps 
on this effort. We expect that the Corps will release a draft report for public comment in 
the spring of this year. 

Tiahrt Question 6. Several years ago former Florida Governor Jeb Bush, acting against 
the advice from a half-dozen of my colleagues in the House, signed state legislation that 
gave polluters more time to discharge polluted water containing excessive phosphorus 
into the Everglades. Two decades more time to be exact. Then a federal judge found that 
the State was violating the Everglades Consent Decree that governs the water quality 
cleanup for Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge and Everglades National Park. Clean 
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water is critical for restoration. I have heard reports that the water entering Loxahatchee 
National Wildlife Refuge still contains excessive quantities of nutrients at levels that are 
harmful to the federal resource. Mr. Secretary, is the State of Florida in full compliance 
with all of the requirements of the Everglades Consent Decree? If not, what additional 
work must be done so that the State will come into compliance and clean water will be 
achieved. 

Answer: Although the State has made dramatic progress over the last decade in 
improving the quality of the water entering the Everglades, including Loxahatchee 
Refuge and Everglades National Park, we do not believe that the State is in full 
compliance with the Everglades Consent Decree. Two key areas of non-compliance are 
of concern. First water is entering the Refuge with excessive quantities of nutrients that 
are above levels required under the Decree. The excess nutrients have a detrimental 
effect on Refuge resources. Second, the overall amount of phosphorus loads entering the 
Refuge annually has not decreased by the required amounts as compared to historic 
levels. We are currently in mediation with the State over these issues. 

In our view, additional work must be done for the State to achieve full compliance with 
the Consent Decree. The additional work includes expanding the storm water treatment 
areas that clean water delivered to the refuge and additional controls that reduce 
phosphorus at its source, including improved best management practices. Although some 
of this work is underway, more needs to be done to ensure that the water entering the 
refuge and the park does not negatively affect the natural resources. 

We are committed to helping the State achieve the goals of the Consent Decree and to 
realizing clean water for the Everglades. 

Tiahrt Question 7. Mr. Secretary, while the National Park Service operational increase 
of $161 million can certainly be put to good use in the Parks, unfortunately it comes at a 
huge cost to other agencies particularly the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the US 
Geological Survey. I am confident that these were OMB decisions and did not reflect 
your submission however, it places you as a manager and the Congress in a challenging 
position. If the allocation is not sufficient to restore all critical cuts, would you agree that 
given the enormous increase for the Parks in 08 that money would be better spent in other 
areas of your Department with no negative cost to the Parks? 

Answer: I appreciate the budget increases in the 2008 appropriation, which are over 
$400 million above the President’s request. Many of these increases were retained and 
help set the stage for our 2009 budget, including the increases for the National Parks 
Centennial Initiative, the Healthy Lands Initiative, Safe Indian Lands and Improving 
Indian Education. The 2009 budget also addresses other challenges for the Nation, 
including water scarcity and distribution issues, bird declines, threats to ocean resources 
and the need for safe borderlands. 

All of these initiatives address current needs and are key to maintaining or improving the 
quality of life for the Nation. Specifically, with regard to the Parks Centennial, the 
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Initiative addresses priority needs for parks operations. Total NPS funding increases by 
only $13.9 million, so most of the operational increases are offset by reductions to lower 
priority NPS funding. 

Tiahrt Question 8. I congratulate you on maintaining some increases that were included 
in the final 08 appropriations bill and for your continued focus on last year’s initiatives 
and the four new ones, they are important areas of national interest that should be 
pursued. However, not at the cost of other critical Interior programs. In your judgement, 
what are the two most critical initiatives for this Committee to seriously consider 
pursuing in 09? 

Answer: The Interior budget funds a diverse array of programs that address broad 
mission goals for resource conservation, resources use, recreation and serving 
communities. The 2009 budget addresses the Department’s highest priority to fund fixed 
costs. The budget includes $142.5 million for most (86 percent) of the total anticipated 
cost increases. 

The budget also sustains funding for four initiatives that were initiated in 2008 and that 
are achieving significant results by restoring seasonal staffing levels in parks, restoring 
land health on a landscape scale in western States, improving education programs for 
Indian students, and combating the illegal activities associated with the spread of 
methamphetamine in Indian communities. The increase of $161 million for park 
operations and the $14 million increase for the Healthy Lands Initiative are clearly two of 
the most important investments in the 2009 budget. 

Lastly, the Department’s 2009 initiatives address emergency issues that are a challenge to 
the effective management of resources. Thee initiatives build on the Department’s 
strengths and will increase capacity to address water crises that are increasingly 
impacting communities throughout the Nation, map and manage our ocean resources, 
take action to increase surveys and habitat work in order to reverse the dramatic decline 
in wild birds, and increase law enforcement and environmental restoration to protect 
employees and visitors and natural and cultural resources on public lands along the 
Southwest border. 

Tiahrt Question 9. Mr. Secretary, in the short time that I have served on this 
subcommittee, I have observed the lack of a coordinated strategy to address the 
catastrophic wildfires that are growing worse with each passing year. We will be 
addressing this issue in greater detail next week through a Wildfire oversight hearing and 
another hearing on the US Forest Service budget. 

The Department of Interior plays an important role and yet your budget for preparedness 
is flat and other related programs are reduced or eliminated . Since you will be leaving 
office at the end of the year. I am hoping you can speak candidly about this issue today 
and we can continue to have a dialogue into the year about how the Congress can best 
address this complicated issue of how we deal with another mechanism for funding 
catastrophic wildfires? 
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Answer: We acknowledge that funding of wildfire management is a challenging issue, 
and we welcome a continuing dialogue on the topic. While the factors of drought, fuels 
build-up on the lands we manage and increasing development in fire prone areas have 
caused the costs of firefighting to grow in recent years, we are positive about our 
direction to address wildland fire suppression costs and are committed to action. 
Together with the Forest Service, the Interior Wildland Fire Management program is 
adopting substantive management reforms to mitigate increased fire suppression costs. 
The Departments and other first responders have spent significant effort and resources 
over the past several years to coordinate capability, improve inter-governmental 
communication, and employ management controls to ensure effective response. At the 
same time we have increased attention to managing costs in these complex environments. 
These efforts are having an affect on suppression costs. For example, USDA saw a 
decrease of over $200 million on suppression expenditures in 2007 compared with 2006 
even though the size of wildfires and acres burned were greater. 

Many of the wildfire management reforms employed by the Forest Service and DOI are 
based on recommendations from USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG), the Wildland 
Fire Leadership Council, the Brookings Institution, the Strategic Issues Panel in fire 
suppression costs, and the Government Accountability Office (GAO) reports that 
examined large fire suppression costs. The Departments will continue to move forward 
to implement management controls and efficiencies developed in response to these 
recommendations. For example, one OIG report documented inequitable apportionment 
of fire protection cost-sharing between Federal and local entities in residential areas that 
abut national forests. In response, the Departments are renegotiating master protection 
agreements to clarify roles and ensure equitable and appropriate allocation of wildland 
urban interface firefighting costs between the agreement parties. The Departments have 
also adopted a policy of risk-informed management that allows suppression responses 
scaled to risks posed and will continue to strengthen its implementation. The 
Departments will continue to work together on enhanced response and efficiency that 
comes from national shared resources and aviation resource cost management. 
Additionally, the Departments will develop and implement a science-based methodology 
to recognize treatment of hazardous fuels from unplanned wildfires. 

In FY 2009, the Departments will continue to improve performance through attention to 
policy, training, oversight, decision support tools, and after action performance analysis. 
Management policy is set at the national level, and provides clear guidance for the role of 
federal firefighters in the wildland-urban interface and the strategies of Appropriate 
Management Response. The Forest Service will continue to provide mandatory training 
to keep agency administrators up to date on national policy. During an incident, the 
Forest Service’s Chiefs Principle Representative provides oversight, while decision 
support tools such as Rapid Assessment of Values at Risk, Fire Spread Probability 
components of the Wildland Fire Decision Support System, offer the incident commander 
information on fire spread probability, resource values at risk, and historic costs for 
similar fires. After action reviews, including use of the Stratified Cost Index, provide 
lessons and best practices to include in subsequent updates to management policy. The 
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products of this performance improvement process will also enable the Departments to 
maintain Fire Preparedness resources within a joint $866 million preparedness program 
budget. 

In 2007 GAO published a report, “Wildland Fire Management: Lack of Clear Goals and 
Strategy Hinders Federal Agencies’ Efforts to Contain the Costs of Fighting Fires” which 
suggests that the agencies have not clearly defined objectives and policies as a means for 
reducing the costs of fighting wildland fires. We share the GAO’s interest in increasing 
accountability for cost containment and have taken many steps forward. We believe that 
our 10-Year Strategy Implementation Plan, PART Improvement Plan, Forest Service 
Strategic Plan, and new DOI Strategic Plan, along with the management efficiencies 
initiatives underway, collectively articulate a set of strategies, goals and measures for 
reducing costs of large wildfire suppression and improving hazardous fuels reduction, 
and demonstrate commitment to constantly improve performance, efficiency and 
accountability. However, in order to progress toward a comprehensive document to meet 
these goals, the Departments will work to develop an outline of a tactical plan to develop 
a cohesive strategy for fuels reduction and wildland fire cost containment. 

Reducing hazardous fuels loads in high risk areas is also critical to reducing the threat of 
large, costly, catastrophic fires. The Administration, with funding support from 
Congress, and using tools provided in the Healthy Forests Restoration Act and the 
Healthy Forests Initiative, has made significant progress in reducing the buildup of 
hazardous fuels. 

Two recent bills have highlighted alternatives for budgeting wildfire suppression. Each 
of these needs to be examined relative to the implications on the Federal budget and 
potential offsets for increased mandatory spending, among other considerations. The 
Administration has not submitted any proposal to change the method for budgeting for 
fire suppression. Consistent with Administration policy and historical practice, the 
Department will continue to budget for fire suppression costs using the inflation-adjusted 
10-year average annual suppression cost. As the application of Federal firefighting 
resources on both Federal and non-Federal land to address these fires has grown, these 
costs escalate, and so does the 10-year average of annual fire suppression expenditures. 
As challenging as the increase in the 10-year average has been, it is important to note the 
agencies have continued to budget for these costs and to focus on policy approaches, as 
outlined above, that address the reasons for the increases in suppression costs. 

DOI will continue to work closely with the Forest Service to meet the challenge of rising 
suppression costs. A number of positive steps have been taken, including emphasizing 
land management decisions that affect fuel loading and resource protection, advancing 
integrated data management, providing clarification for master cost-sharing agreements, 
and developing metrics and accountability measures to evaluate managerial cost 
effectiveness. Both agencies also utilize Appropriate Management Response, which 
provides risk-informed fire protection by introducing the concept of managing wildfire in 
relationship to the risk that the incident poses. 
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Key policy issues: 

Tiahrt Question 10. I believe that there has been some confusion over the timing of the 
proposed listing of the Polar Bears under the Endangered Species Act and the long 
planned leasing by the Minerals Management Service in the Chukchi Sea. Can you help 
us understand all the facts? 


Answer: There is no relationship between the timing of the Chukchi Sea leasing sale and 
the polar bear listing decision. In December 2006 the FWS proposed to list the polar bear 
as threatened, citing loss of habitat resulting from receding sea ice. In September 2007, 
USGS scientists supplied new research to FWS updating population information on the 
Southern Bering Sea polar bear population. USGS also provided additional data on arctic 
climate, sea ice trends and effects to polar bear populations throughout the species’ range. 
As a result of the new USGS research findings, FWS reopened and later extended a 
second comment period to allow the public time to review and respond to the USGS 
findings. We expect to finalize the listing decision very soon. 

The first sale in the Chukchi Sea was held February 6, 2008. This was after a lengthy 
review and consultation process. The sale was originally scheduled for 2004, but was 
postponed to conduct more evaluations. In preparation for the decision to hold the sale, 
the MMS consulted and conferred with the FWS and NOAA-Fisheries on the potential 
effect the exploration and production could have on endangered species and have 
received a no jeopardy opinion. MMS has also worked closely with the FWS to see that 
mitigation and protection measures are taken by industry to protect the polar bear which 
is protected under the Marine Mammal Protection Act. 

The leasing is taking place under the auspices of the Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
which places an emphasis on habitat and ecosystem protection and ensures that any 
population level effects will be negligible. In addition to the MMPA, the polar bear is 
protected under the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora (CITES). Furthermore, as a result of the careful environmental analysis 
we prepared, the size of the coastal buffer was increased, limiting the sale area to under 
30 million acres. 

Tiahrt Question 11. Last week, after 11 years of litigation, a federal judge declared a 
historical accounting of the Indian Trust was impossible. As you know we have spent 
over $300 million on this effort - funds that we all agree would have been better spent on 
education and other Native American needs. How would you respond to the judges’ 
ruling? 

Answer: We appreciate the deliberate manner in which Judge Robertson recounted the 
very complicated history of this case and the challenges faced by the Department in 
undertaking this difficult task. Quoting from the Judge’s opinion: “...the Interior 
Department deserves substantial credit for its effort to strike a ‘balance between 
exactitude and cost.’” 
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The Department has more than 400 million pages of historical accounting records at the 
American Indian Records Repository in Lenexa, Kansas. We believe these records 
provide a substantive basis upon which we can pursue our accounting efforts and provide 
valuable information to IIM account holders. 

The Department remains committed to seeking an appropriate resolution of the case in 
concert with Congress and other interested parties. We expect to have spent have spent 
nearly $163 million through the end of FY 2008 on historical accounting for IIM account 
holders with a few errors of low monetary value detected and no evidence of fraud. The 
judge did not relieve us of the requirement to continue the historical accounting for IIM 
accountholders, which we estimate under our current plan will require approximately 
$108 million over the next three years to complete, for a total of $271 million since the 
implementation of the original 2003 plan. The judge did, however, recognize the need 
for a solution. At a hearing on March 5, 2008, the Court scheduled a trial to begin on 
equitable disgorgement of funds allegedly held back from IIM account holders by the 
Government. Interior continues to work with the Justice Department to evaluate the 
Court’s findings and conclusions. 

There are several ways in which this case can be resolved: a judicial settlement as 
decided by the Court; Congressional action to narrow the scope of the historical 
accounting requirements that could realistically be completed; or funding in the billions 
of dollars sufficient to conduct the historical accounting, as interpreted by the courts, 
under the current law. 

Tiahrt Question 12. Since my colleague has raised the issue of Climate Change let me 
ask you a question. Are there gaps in Interior’s research and monitoring capabilities that 
need to be filled in order to effectively realize the department’s climate change strategic 
vision? 


Answer: The 2009 budget will focus on priority climate change needs to fill critical 
information gaps. The 2009 program and the Department’s climate change management 
priorities will benefit from the results of the Secretary’s Task Force on Climate Change. 
The three subcommittees that comprise the task force will guide Interior’s comprehensive 
approach to the study and modeling of the impacts of climate change on the environment 
as well as guide adaptive management programs for the Department’s land managers. 

Tiahrt Question 13. Last year, the Everglades Restoration project hit two large 
roadblocks. The first involved deferring the plan to bridge the Tamiami Trail that would 
allow the flow of clean water to the Everglades National Park because the authorizes 
asserted that the bridges were not authorized. The second problem was the Army Corps 
of Engineers misinforming Senators on the Energy and Water Committee that funds in 
the President’s budget request were not needed. The project was cut by $25 million. 

Mr. Secretary, what are the facts as you understand them regarding both of these issues 
and what are the consequences of these delays? 
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Answer: Under the authority of the 1989 Everglades National Park Protection and 
Expansion Act Interior and the Corps could implement an option such as the one 
selected in November 2005, which involved construction of two bridges. However, the 
Corps could also pursue such an option instead under the authority of the 2000 Water 
Resources Development Act. 

We regret that the FY 2008 Budget request was reduced for the Corps by $25 million. At 
this point, the best way to move forward would be for the Congress to fully appropriate 
the requested amount of $10 million for Interior and $50 million for the Corps. 

Tiahrt Question 14. Mr. Secretary, the request for 09 includes $50 million for 
Corps and $10 million for Interior. If Congress supports these amounts, does the 
Administration intend to break ground on the first bridge this calendar year so that true 
restoration may proceed? 

Answer: The Corps is re-evaluating a range of alternatives. At this point, the best way 
to move forward would be for the Congress to fully appropriate the requested amount of 
$10 million for Interior and $50 million for the Corps. The Corps would use these 
appropriations to implement the decision reached following issuance of a final report on 
the Tamiami Trail feature of the Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park 
project. This project is a first, and important, step toward a restored Everglades. 

Completing the Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park project is a 
priority. While our goal is to “break ground” on the Tamiami Trail feature of this project 
later this year, we must first resolve a number of complex planning and implementation 
issues. The construction schedule would also depend on the option selected in the final 
decision document. 

Tiahrt Question 15. As you are aware, the conference agreement included $25 million 
to begin your Centennial matching program. Can you tell us when you will be 
announcing the projects and share with us some of the key criteria that you will use to 
make the final decisions? 

Answer: The National Park Service will announce, in the coming weeks, the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. The projects and programs that are approved for 
2008 are ones that already passed several rounds of criteria review to appear on the list 
released in August 2007. In addition to those criteria, regional and associate directors are 
taking another look at the list to identify their priorities. 

In narrowing the list of projects and programs to move forward in 2008, we asked these 
top managers to consider the following: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY08 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 
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• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 

We are committed to showing great results and benefits to the American people and to 
the national parks in 2008, and appreciate Congress’s appropriation of $24.6 million for 
centennial projects and programs. The projects will represent big and small parks and 
programs across the country, and will reach across centennial goals to move us toward a 
new century of conservation, preservation, and enjoyment for America’s national parks 
and increase their benefit to all Americans, especially our young people. 

Tiahrt Question 16. The final bill included funds for additional land acquisition for the 
three Interior bureaus. I happen to agree with Chairman Dicks’ decision in 08 that while 
acquisition is important it was not as critical as providing adequate funds for operations 
for the agencies. Let me ask you about your priority setting process for new acquisitions. 
It’s human nature for agencies to want to expand their boundaries however, as you know 
too often that may take precedent over acquiring critical inholdings which can prevent 
unwanted activities on the public lands and lower the costs of management - the situation 
at Valley Forge comes to mind. Can we have your thoughts on the priority setting 
process? 

Answer: Each of the Department’s bureaus that acquire lands maintain a priority list of 
Federal acquisition to focus efforts on acquisition of lands that cannot be protected 
through other means. Each bureau has a systematic process for selecting the appropriate 
tools to manage lands, ensuring that acquisition is used with discretion, extensive public 
input and only where acquisition appears to be the best alternative. Each bureau uses an 
automated, intranet-based land acquisition prioritization process, which allows for 
acquisition projects with the highest bureau priorities to be funded each year. The field 
units enter data about a potential acquisition project which are scored and ranked by 
established criteria that award the highest points to elements that are the bureau’s key 
bureau priorities. Once projects are scored, they are then reviewed by the regional offices 
and then by the national office. Department-wide, senior management reviews the 
bureaus’ land acquisition requests on an annual basis. 

Tiahrt Question 17. Mr. Secretary, over the last year you have focused on many 
important issues but one that has not always received a great deal of attention is the 
Territories. Can you share with us your thoughts on the most important issues facing 
these areas? 

Answer: The insular areas are strategic for the U.S. from a national defense and security 
perspective. The Department of Defense is planning to move some 17,000 military 
personnel and their dependents from Okinawa, Japan, to Guam between 2010 and 2014. 
This move is expected to generate an influx of approximately 20,000 civilian workers and 
residents to take advantage of new jobs opening on Guam. An influx of this magnitude 
will create a significant strain on the government of Guam’s ability to provide housing 
and services to these new residents, particularly when the island’s current systems and 
infrastructure are already inadequate in many areas. As specific project plans and 
funding allocations for the realignment are settled, I am committed to working with the 
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Department of Defense and other Federal agencies to promote the development of high 
priority infrastructure projects related to the military realignment. 

Another issue in the Pacific is that the Compact of Free Association between the U.S. and 
the Republic of Palau is due to expire at the end of FY 2009. The Department of State is 
currently reviewing the terms of the compact, and is expected to make a recommendation 
to Congress mid-2008. 

Tiahrt Question 18. As you are aware, the US Park Police has been featured on the 
front page of the Washington Post two days in a row regarding management issues that 
this subcommittee tried to address for six years with the support of four NAPA reports 
and the Interior Inspector General. This has never been an issue of not enough money, it 
is clearly a management issue and one the Park Service has simply chosen not to address. 
Can you comment on the latest IG report? 

Answer: I am grateful to Inspector General Devaney for his report, and I can assure you 
that I intend to aggressively implement corrective actions to address his 
recommendations. I am fully aware that your subcommittee has worked to address a 
wide range of issues relating to the Park Police, with the assistance of NAPA and others, 
and I understand the subcommittee’s frustration that problems continue to exist. We will 
soon be implementing an action plan to address each of the OIG recommendations and I 
will take any other steps necessary to achieve management excellence within the Park 
Police. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Representative John E. Peterson 
DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 
February 7, 2008 

Peterson Question 1. The FY 2009 Budget includes a provision that requires the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM) to charge a $4,150 processing fee for each new oil and gas 
drilling permit application. This new fee does not take into account the APD processing 
burden that BLM already passes on to the industry such as archaeological surveys, 
wildlife studies and the cost of preparing third-party NEPA documents. If the APD 
processing fee is enacted, will the BLM re-assume the costs for these other APD related 
studies or will the agency continue to urge industry to pay those costs? 

Answer: The $4,150 fee would cover the costs BLM directly incurs in processing an 
APD at present. These costs do not usually include archaeological surveys or wildlife 
studies. In most cases, the BLM prepares the NEPA documents for APD processing. In 
cases where the BLM is delayed, by staffing and workload issues, in preparing NEPA 
documents (EAs or EISs), a third part)' may choose to fund the preparation of appropriate 
NEPA documents, but BLM still incurs some costs in processing the applicant’s permit. 

Peterson Question 2. Mr. Secretary, does the BLM plan to use the new APD processing 
fee to increase staff to meet oil and natural gas program workloads in BLM field offices - 
or will these new fee dollars simply go to the General Fund of the Treasury? 

Answer: This fee would be used primarily to fund existing BLM staff in processing of 
APDs in place of rental revenues that were diverted to a special fund under EPAct and 
which would be returned to the Treasury (consistent with historical practice) under the 
Administration’s proposal. However, if the demand for APDs increases, the revenue 
BLM collects from the $4,150 fee also increases, which would provide BLM with 
additional resources to process these APDs in a timely manner. 

Peterson Question 3. With the imposition of the new APD fee, can American oil and gas 
producers expect the BLM to process their permits more efficiently and in the timeframes 
prescribed under the 2005 Energy Policy Act? 

Answer: BLM cannot guarantee at the outset that instituting the APD fee will directly 
influence APD processing times. However, as noted in response to the previous question, 
instituting the APD fee increases BLM’s ability to respond to industry demand. As 
demand for APDs increases, BLM has more resources to process APDs, which should 
help improve processing times. Also, the BLM is continuing to work on other ways to 
increase efficiency and reduce the time it takes to process an APD. 

Peterson Question 4. Rather than charge producers the new APD fee at the beginning of 
the process, which leaves no accountability to the BLM to process permits expeditiously, 
why not charge producers the fee after the APD has been issued? 
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Answer: This would be impractical, for at least two reasons. First if the fee was not 
received at the beginning of the process the BLM would not have any available funding 
for staff to process the APD. Second, without having the fee upfront, oil and gas 
operators could submit numerous APDs and then only focus on top priority APDs and 
leave others pending for months or years before deciding to go forward or withdraw the 
APD. The BLM has already seen this being done in some of the Field Offices with heavy 
activity. Since BLM processes all APDs submitted, the large number of APDs pending 
slows down the APD process, especially if the operator is not interested in having certain 
APDs processed. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Representative Ken Calvert 
DOI Secretary Dirk Kempthorne 
Hearing Date: February 7, 2008 


PILT Funding 

Calvert Question 1. Funding for the PILT program is crucial to Western communities. 
However, the proposed PILT binding level is cut by 15% or $34 million, far short of the 
program’s authorized level. Communities throughout the West depend on this program to 
help fund schools, roads, and emergency services. These communities are facing just as 
many financial challenges as we are on the federal level, if not more. How do you justify 
the proposed funding cuts in PILT funding? 

Answer: The 2009 budget request for the PILT program includes an increase of $5 
million over the 2008 Presidents budget. This increase is intended to help address 
inflationary cost increases affecting the PILT program and costs for local jurisdictions. 
Relative to the reduction from 2008 enacted levels, the 2009 budget makes difficult 
choices among priority programs. This is one of them. However, it is worth noting that 
the 2009 request for the PILT program is nearly double the level funded in the 1990s. 
Also, States and local governments receive many benefits from Federal lands within their 
borders. In addition to PILT payments, the Department allocates approximately $4.0 
billion annually to States and counties in revenue sharing and grant program funding. 
Mineral revenue payments, in particular, have increased dramatically in recent years. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Calvert Question 2. A concern I hear repeatedly in my congressional district and 
throughout the West is increasing amount of time and amount of resources required in 
complying with Endangered Species Act laws and regulations. In one example indicative 
of the difficulties I hear about, the Transportation Corridor Agencies (TCA) submitted its 
biological assessment for the Foothill South Project to the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
on Feb 25, 2005. TCA is now approaching the 3-year mark of the biological opinion 
process, which in turn is holding up a number of other regulatory processes the project 
must follow. TCA has worked closely with the Fish and Wildlife Service on this project 
for over 10 years. Can you tell me what the status is of the TCA biological opinion and 
when the Fish and Wildlife Service expects to issue the final opinion? 

Answer: The Service recognizes the length of time it has taken to consult with the 
Federal Highway Administration and its applicant, the Transportation Corridor Agencies 
(TCA), regarding the proposed Foothill Transportation Corridor South toll road. The 
prolonged consultation period can be attributed to recent changes to the project 
description relating to toll road maintenance and archaeological investigations; and the 
rigorous evaluation of newly available data. Throughout the consultation process, the 
Service has been in close contact with representatives from the TCA. Such data were 
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presented to the Service as recently as the day of the California Coastal Commission 
hearing on February 6, 2008. While completion of the consultation is an essential 
component of the TCA’s permitting process, other permits needed from Federal and State 
agencies do not necessarily hinge on the Service’s issuance of a biological opinion. 
Please be assured the Service is working expeditiously to complete the consultation on 
this project and will continue to maintain close communications with the Federal 
Highway Administration and TCA. Baring any unanticipated developments, we 
anticipate issuance of a biological opinion within the next four to six months. 

Calvert Question 3. Does the budget request provide the Fish and Wildlife Service with 
the resources it needs to process and respond to Endangered Species Act regulatory 
permits and other approvals in a timely fashion? 

Answer: The Endangered Species program is funded at $147 million, including: 

• $8.7 million for candidate conservation 

• $ 1 8.2 million for listing 

• $5 1 .6 million for consultation 

• $68.4 million for recovery. 

FWS will prioritize its activities to focus on court ordered requirements, protection of at 
risk species, recovery' actions, and other activities. Through this process and using 
collaborative tools, we are confident that we will be able to address our responsibilities 
under the ESA. 


U.S. Geological Survey 

Calvert Question 4. Your budget once again proposes the elimination of the State Water 
Resources Institutes, a program that was reauthorized just last Congress. Can you 
explain why you propose to eliminate the program? 

Answer: The proposed reduction eliminates USGS funding, which was restored through 
2008 congressional action, for each of the 54 State Water Resources Research Institutes. 
The reduction also eliminates USGS support for research projects under the national 
competitive grant program authorized by section 104(g) of the Water Resources Research 
Act. This USGS support amounts to less than 6 percent of their total funding. Most of the 
Institutes have been very successful in generating funding from non-USGS sources and 
no longer need USGS funding to continue operating. 

Calvert Question 5. 1 commend you for the Department’s new “Water for America” 
initiative and, in particular, your call for the first national water census in 30 years. Can 
you explain how long the census will take to complete and what level of funding it will 
require in future years? 

Answer: It is currently estimated that the water census would take 10 years to complete 
if future years are funded at the 2009 request level. The water census would be conducted 
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in watersheds and principal aquifers in the Nation's 21 Water Resources Regions, as 
depicted in USGS hydrologic unit maps. 

National Park Service 

Calvert Question 6. I applaud the National Park Service’s use of recreation frees for a 
variety of operation, maintenance and capital improvement projects. I understand that the 
NPS has broad discretion in using revenues for purposes specified in the Federal Lands 
Recreation Enhancement Act (REA), which aim to benefit visitors directly. 

Please explain how the fee has impacted the visitation to the National Parks and the types 
of improvements that have been made to recreation and visitor services since the 
beginning of the fee program. 

Answer: Visitation to national parks has increased in the past year, but prior declines in 
visitation have been attributed to a variety of factors, primarily changing trends in 
American recreational travel (for example, spending more time working and less time 
vacationing, traveling closer to home for shorter periods of time, reduced outdoor activity 
in favor of electronic and other indoor activities. There has been no documentation of a 
direct correlation between park fees and visitation statistics in the ten years since the fee 
program has been implemented. In fact, entrance to more than half of the national parks 
- 246 out of 391 - is free. Indeed, parks entrance fees are only a small fraction of total 
costs for families traveling to national parks and remain an incredible value compared to 
other travel destinations. 

In addition, possible impacts to visitation figures due to entrance fees may be mitigated 
by a number of alternatives to paying individual park entrance fees. These include park 
annual passes, a variety of “fee-free” days throughout the year, and recently, the America 
the Beautiful - National Parks and Federal Recreational Lands Pass, which covers all 
entrance fees for national park units and other public lands managed by DOI and the 
USFS. An annual pass costs $80, lifetime senior passes are $10, lifetime access passes for 
citizens with permanent disabilities are free, and passes are awarded to volunteers with at 
least 500 cumulative hours of service. At least 80% of the fees collected from the sale of 
these passes are retained by the park in which the pass is sold, further contributing to the 
parks’ ability to put the fee revenues to use for operations, maintenance, visitor services 
and capital improvement projects in the parks. 

As shown in the attached table, the National Park Service tracks the annual obligation of 
fee revenues in several categories, including facility repairs, maintenance and 
improvements, interpretation and visitor services, habitat restoration, law enforcement, 
administration, overhead and indirect costs, the costs of collecting fees and the 
administration of the pass program. Since the beginning of the fee program, almost $1.2 
billion in project dollars have been obligated. Under the Federal Lands Recreation 
Enhancement Act (FLREA) passed in 2004 to provide authorization for a ten year period, 
the focus remains on deferred maintenance with a strong emphasis on facilities with a 
direct visitor connection. 
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Projects at parks in California, for example, include construction of interpretive facilities, 
repair of exhibits and restoration of historic landscapes at Cabrillo Monument; 
construction of restrooms and trails and improved interpretation at Whiskeytown 
National Recreation Area; improvement of utilities and restrooms, elimination of certain 
visitor safety hazards, and rehabilitation of amphitheatres at Yosemite National Park; and 
repair of roads, trails, and electrical systems at John Muir National Historic Site. 

Visitors to every unit of the National Park Service have benefited from the Recreation 
Fee Program, either by the unit's collection and retention of 80% of their fees or by 
projects funded from the remaining 20% funds. As allowed by FLREA, the NPS changed 
the basic revenue retention formula to allow parks that gross less than $500,000 per year 
to retain 100% of their revenues. Visitors to all units have also benefited by Service-wide 
projects that have national application such as development of a content management 
system for park specific web pages. 

Both park specific projects and those with national application directly affect overall 
visitor satisfaction, as measured by visitor satisfaction surveys collected Service-wide. In 
short, rather than fees having a negative impact on visitation figures, the use of the 
recreation fees directly benefits visitors, as intended by the passage of the Federal Lands 
Recreation Enhancement Act. 



Recreation Fee Program 
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Wednesday, February 27, 2008. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT BUDGET REQUEST 

WITNESSES 

H E N RI R. BISSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGE- 
MENT 

CARL D. ROUNTREE, BUDGET OFFICER, DIVISION OF BUDGET, BU- 
REAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

TIM SPISAK, DIVISION CHIEF, FLUID MINERALS, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

PAMELA K. HAZE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. The Committee will come to order. 

Today we examine the Bureau of Land Management’s budget re- 
quest. I am sorry that Director Caswell was unable to join us but 
we certainly understand the reasons why. But I am sure that his 
deputy, Henri Bisson, will do a fine job. Welcome, Henri. 

Today we will talk about all of the BLM programs except the 
wildfire programs, which we covered in a previous hearing, and ob- 
viously if somebody wants to bring it up, I have no objection. Al- 
though the BLM is extremely important to Westerners, its vast 
land holdings and varied programs are vital to all Americans. We 
look to the BLM for the vast open spaces, the key watersheds, the 
many national monuments and trails as well as the important en- 
ergy and minerals and grazing lands which directly support West- 
ern economies. The BLM manages the most federal land of any 
agency. Its portion of federal land in the lower 48 states is more 
than three times that managed by the Park Service and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service outside of Alaska combined. The BLM also has 
large natural and built infrastructure including 79,000 miles of 
roads. The BLM also is the federal agency which manages oil, gas 
and coal resources, a growing task which has huge impacts on vast 
Western lands. 

There is, however, a lot of concern that the BLM management 
lately has focused too much on short-term exploitation of natural 
resources, especially oil and gas, and not considered long-term im- 
pacts to the land and to communities. So I want to look at this 
budget request and see how it will help Americans in the long run. 
The budget request is very tight. Although the Healthy Lands Ini- 
tiative addresses some habitat and land restoration needs, I am 
afraid the offsets in so many basic Bureau programs may cause 
more harm than could be achieved by the initiative. There are a 
number of challenges in the budget request which we will discuss. 

( 149 ) 
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Mr. Bisson, we appreciate your coming this morning. I also want 
to work with you and Director Caswell on budget details as we get 
closer to our markup. 

I will turn to Mr. Tiahrt for his opening statement. 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Tiahrt 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, Mr. 
Bisson and Mr. Rountree, Mr. Spisak. Thank you for joining us this 
morning as we take a closer look at the proposed fiscal year 2009 
budget for the Bureau of Land Management. 

Let me begin by saying that each of us sends our very best to 
Director Jim Caswell as he addresses some of the health issues 
back in Idaho. We will certainly keep him and his family in our 
prayers in the coming days and weeks. 

Mr. Bisson, I know that you are not new to many of the issues 
we are going to be discussing today. In fact, reading about your 
long and successful career at BLM, it is apparent that you are a 
problem solver who has a real desire to tackle tough issues and 
clearly there is no shortage of tough issues facing the BLM these 
days. 

Referring to the BLM as a multiple-use agency seems to be a bit 
of an understatement. As you manage 258 million acres across the 
United States, your agency faces challenges as diverse as the pub- 
lic lands you manage. Restoring land health, border and law en- 
forcement issues, illegal immigration and drug smuggling, pro- 
viding energy security, managing national monuments and na- 
tional conservation areas, community growth, growing populations 
of wild horses and burros, the list of challenges goes on and on. 

I am particularly interested in your perspective related to the en- 
ergy development and production on public lands and specifically 
your assessment of our ability to meet the growing need for domes- 
tic sources of energy while preserving and protecting our natural 
resources. I look forward to exploring these and other issues in 
greater detail following the opening statements. 

Again, thank you for joining us this morning and thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. We will put your entire statement in the record and 
you may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Bisson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. What I would like to do 
is briefly summarize my remarks this morning. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the BLM’s 
fiscal year 2009 budget request. With the rapid population growth 
in the West, the pressure to meet competing demands for public 
land resources has grown exponentially. Today over 57 million peo- 
ple live within 25 miles of BLM-managed lands. Recognizing these 
challenges, the BLM’s 2009 budget request focuses on six emphasis 
areas. 


HEALTHY LANDS INITIATIVE 

At the core of this work is the Healthy Lands Initiative, which 
focuses on implementing landscape-scale habitat restoration and 
conservation projects across public and private lands in six West- 
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ern States. A key to HLI is its partnership aspect and requiring us 
to work closely with our neighbors to initiate, fund and complete 
restoration work. We have had many successes through HLI. As an 
example, there is a picture over there which is a before-and-after 
shot of some areas south of Carlsbad, New Mexico, where we have 
treated creosote, which is an invasive shrub, which drips a toxin 
on the ground, poisoning grasses and eliminating competing native 
vegetation. The results are heavy erosion and runoff after rains. 
The top picture is before. The second picture is after five years of 
treatment with our partners from the local ranchers and State of 
New Mexico. We have been able to remove enough creosote to allow 
the native grasses to grow, restoring wildlife habitat that was lost. 
Our budget request proposes a $10 million increase for HLI to con- 
tinue similar efforts and expand the program to California and Col- 
orado. 


SOUTHWEST BORDER 

Border security continues to be an absolute priority on the 8.8 
million acres of public lands that BLM administers within 100 
miles of the Mexican border. To improve collaboration with our fed- 
eral and State partners, our budget proposes to retain the $3.9 mil- 
lion provided by Congress in fiscal year 2008 to improve our com- 
munications along the border and to hire additional law enforce- 
ment personnel. We are also requesting an additional $1 million to 
mitigate resource damage occurring along the border as a result of 
illegal immigration and smuggling. 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE CONSERVATION SYSTEM 

Recognizing the importance of the National Landscape Conserva- 
tion System, our budget proposes the creation of a new subactivity 
called National Monuments and National Conservation Areas. Ap- 
proximately $19 million of existing base funding would be perma- 
nently redirected to this subactivity from other programs that are 
currently funding National Monuments and Conservation Areas. 
We think this change will improve our management capabilities 
and increase transparency for those who look at our budgets. We 
are also proposing to retain $3 million of the $4.9 million that Con- 
gress provided us in 2008 for management of monuments and con- 
servation areas and we are targeting $3 million of Challenge Cost 
Share funding specifically to be used in NLCS units. 

ENERGY SECURITY 

Our budget proposes a net program funding increase of $7.8 mil- 
lion from a combination of funding sources to continue our efforts 
to secure energy resources for this country. Some of these funds 
will be used to remediate the Atigaru legacy well on Alaska’s North 
Slope, to support the North Slope Science Initiative and to increase 
the numbers of oil and gas inspections and enforcement that we 
are doing to ensure environmentally sound operations. We also 
have a couple of legislative strategies, changes to the Energy Policy 
Act that would allow us to recover our costs for issuing APDs and 
to redirect mineral leasing revenues back to the U.S. Treasury. 
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COMMUNITY GROWTH 

Our budget recognizes the needs of growing communities in the 
West. We are attempting to target funds within our BLM budget 
to areas within States that are experiencing significant impacts 
from population growth. We are directing about $8 million of our 
base funds to those offices where the highest needs are. These 
shifts would occur wholly within a State. We are not moving money 
from one State to another, but we are asking our State directors 
to look at their budgets and to look at their capabilities to move 
money within a State to take care of those problems. 

NON-ENERGY COMMODITY USE 

Recognizing the BLM’s contributions to local communities and 
working landscapes, we are also focusing our efforts on timely re- 
newals of grazing permits, making forest and woodland products 
available for commercial production and making available non-en- 
ergy minerals such as sand and gravel. 

Our budget request also proposes a number of reductions that 
take into account savings to be achieved through past pro- 
grammatic accomplishments and management efficiencies. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my opening remarks, and I would 
be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The statement of Henri Bisson follows:] 
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House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Hearing on the FY 2009 Budget Request 
of the Bureau of Land Management 
February 27, 2008 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear here 
today to discuss the President’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2009 Budget request for the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) in the Department of the Interior (DOI). 

Background 

The Bureau of Land Management is dedicated to ensuring that the American public benefits 
from the Agency’s multiple-use mandate. As stewards of approximately 258 million acres, the 
BLM manages these public lands in accordance with the 1 976 Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act. These public lands contain a myriad of resources and provide for a variety of 
our Nation’s needs, including those related to outdoor recreation, domestic energy, minerals, 
wildlife habitat, livestock grazing, timber, and other natural, cultural, and historical resources. 
With the rapid population growth in the west - from nearly 20 million people in 1950 to more 
than 65 million today - the pressures to meet complex and sometimes competing demands for 
public land resources also has grown exponentially. Today, over 4, 1 00 communities, with a 
combined population of over 57 million people, are located within 25 miles of BLM-managed 
public lands. 

Recognizing these challenges, the BLM’s FY 2009 Budget request focuses on the following six 
emphasis areas: Land Health; Southwest Border, National Landscape Conservation System 
(NLCS); Energy Security; Community Growth; and Non-Energy Commodity Use. These 
emphasis areas embody the highest priority work facing the BLM. By addressing them in a 
comprehensive and interdisciplinary way, the BLM can ensure continued use of the public lands 
for both traditional uses and other needs that support community growth and expansion. 

At the core of this work is the Healthy Lands Initiative (HLI). HLI is a multi-year program, 
initiated in FY 2007, which focuses on implementing landscape-scale habitat restoration and 
conservation projects across both public and private lands. The goal of the Healthy Lands 
Initiative is to conserve and restore damaged and threatened landscapes in an effort to prevent 
species from being listed so that we can continue to provide access for multiple uses. The HLI 
does not relieve the energy industry of its obligations to manage oil and gas operations in an 
environmentally-sensitive manner or to fund reclamation and remediation when required. To 
date, we have had many success stories that illustrate HLI’s ability to preserve the diversity and 
productivity of the public lands. For example, near Roswell. New Mexico, the BLM is working 
closely with private, state, and other Federal partners to restore desert grasslands that are being 
supplanted with invasive mesquite. Removing the mesquite from these landscapes reduces 
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habitat fragmentation for important species such as the Lesser Prairie Chicken and Aplomado 
Falcon and improves the overall natural biodiversity of desert grasslands. In 2007, 52,013 acres 
of Federal lands and 9,043 acres of private and State land were successfully treated in this area. 

A key to this and similar successes across Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming, is the partnership 
aspect of HLI and working closely with our neighbors to initiate landscape level restoration work 
that allows for continued healthy, working landscapes. The BLM leverages appropriated funding 
with matching funds provided by other Federal agencies, State, local and tribal governments; 
philanthropic organizations; advocacy groups; and energy industry partners. By building on 
these successes, in FY 2009 the BLM plans to expand HLI to parts of California and Colorado. 

Budget Overview 

The BLM’s FY 2009 Budget request is $1,002 billion for the BLM's major appropriations. This 
represents a net decrease of $5.7 million from the FY 2008 enacted level. With respect to the 
BLM’s two main operating accounts. Management of Lands and Resources and Oregon and 
California Grant Lands, the BLM is requesting a $10.6 million increase over the FY 2008 
enacted level of funding and is retaining some increases in several key programs that were 
provided by the Congress in FY 2008. Including the proposed cancellation of $24.7 million in 
unobligated balances, the net FY 2009 Budget request for current appropriations is $977.4 
million. When permanent accounts are included, the BLM’s total budget request is 
approximately $1.2 billion. 

As one of the Nation’s oldest land management agencies, the BLM delivers value on a daily 
basis to the American public. The BLM manages programs that provide significant revenues to 
the Federal Treasury and to State and local governments. Royalties collected from energy 
leasing, and fees collected from grazing permits and timber sales, among others, all serve to 
benefit the taxpayer. In 2009, public lands will generate an estimated $6.2 billion in revenues, 
mostly from energy development. Approximately 44 percent of these receipts are provided 
directly to States and counties to support roads, schools, and other community needs. 

FY 2009 Budget Emphasis Areas 

The FY 2009 Budget request advances the BLM’s top priorities within the scope of the six 
emphasis areas. Addressing these specific areas enables the BLM to fulfill its multiple-use 
mission in the most effective and efficient way possible. It also enables us to continue allowing 
for traditional uses of the public lands, such as grazing and mining, while also addressing various 
needs that are associated with growth, including increased demands for recreation, law 
enforcement, land restoration, and land use authorizations. The six emphasis areas are as 
follows: 

Land Health - The Land Health emphasis area recognizes the need for a holistic, 
landscape-level approach to managing the public lands. The long term goal of this 
emphasis area is to sustain natural resources and to keep species healthy and resilient in 
light of increasing pressures. Land restoration efforts will be targeted toward priority 
watersheds to achieve various resource objectives, including resource protection, 
rehabilitation, and biological diversity. As discussed above, HLI is a key component of 
this emphasis area. 
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In FY 2009, the BLM is requesting a $10.0 million increase over the FY 2008 enacted level 
of funding of $4.9 million, for a total of $14.9 million for HLI. The BLM proposes to 
expand HLI from the six initial project areas located in New Mexico, Utah, South-central 
Idaho, Southwest Wyoming, Southeast Oregon-Southwest Idaho-Northern Nevada, and 
Western Colorado, to California. The Colorado project area will also be expanded to the 
northwestern part of the State in 2009. At this level of funding, the BLM proposes to apply 
approximately 357,000 acres of restoration treatments. BLM partners are expected to 
contribute $3.4 million in FY 2008. Since BLM does not yet have data to estimate partner 
contributions in 2009, the budget assumes partner contributions in 2009 will be at the same 
level as 2008. 

Another important component of the Land Health emphasis area is addressing the 
population of wild horses and burros on the public lands. In order to maintain healthy 
rangelands, the BLM works to remove excess horses from the range. In FY 2009, the BLM 
proposes an increase of $678,000 for the Wild Horse and Burro program. A portion of the 
funds will be used to remove approximately 3,300 animals from the range in an effort to 
bring the number of wild horses and burros closer to appropriate management levels. The 
funding will also be used to care for and feed horses in holding facilities. 

Southwest Border - The BLM is responsible for managing over 8.8 million acres of public 
lands in Arizona, California, and New Mexico that are within 100 miles of the Mexican 
border. These lands are severely impacted by activities associated with illegal immigration 
and drug smuggling, creating a hazardous environment for BLM employees and the public. 
In addition to public health and safety issues, illegal activities have resulted in significant 
resource damages. To address these issues, the BLM’s FY 2009 Budget request includes 
an increase of $1 .0 million for resource mitigation efforts. 

Through the Safe Borderlands Initiative, funding will be used to improve communications 
equipment and infrastructure, and to hire and equip additional law enforcement officers 
with the necessary communication devices. This will allow the BLM to improve law 
enforcement capabilities and coordinate more efficiently with other agencies, including the 
Department of Homeland Security. The requested increase of $ 1.0 million will be used to 
mitigate resource damages, remove thousands of pounds of litter (including abandoned 
vehicles and bicycles), develop signage, and close abandoned mines. 

Energy Security - The Energy Security emphasis area recognizes that BLM-managed 
resources will continue to play a critical role in meeting the Nation’s energy needs. After 
taking into consideration overall program increases and offsetting cost recovery fees, the 
net program funding increase for the Oil and Gas Management program from all funding 
sources is $7.8 million over the FY 2008 enacted level. This includes an increase of $21.9 
million in requested appropriations in the Oil and Gas Management program to partially 
restore base funding that Congress shifted to offsetting collections in 2008 through the 
imposition of a statutory APD fee that expires at the end of 2008. These funds will be 
directed toward developing reliable energy sources in an environmentally-responsible 
manner, expanding collaborative rehabilitation efforts, and improving access for energy 
development. Key changes that support these priorities include: 
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. An $1 1.2 million increase to remediate the Atigaru legacy well site on Alaska’s 
North Slope; 

• A $376,000 increase for the North Slope Science Initiative multi-governmental 
collaborative effort to address research, inventory, and monitoring needs related to 
energy development; 

. A $2.0 million reduction in oil shale management, reflecting the fact that most 
portions of the programmatic environmental impact statement will be completed in 
2008; and 

. An additional $400,000 in base funding will be redirected from the oil shale 

program to oil and gas inspection activities to further ensure environmentally-sound 
oil and gas operations. 

The FY 2009 Budget request also proposes to amend Section 365 of the Energy Policy Act 
of 2005 to allow the BLM to undertake a rulemaking to permanently institute cost recovery 
fees on applications for permits to drill and to authorize a $4,150 interim fee while such 
rulemaking is under development. This fee is expected to generate $34 million in FY 2009 
and effectively makes permanent the intent of the 2008 Congressional action with respect 
to charging a fee to APD applicants. The proposal would also return to the Treasury the 
mineral leasing rental revenues that Section 365 diverted to a new BLM Permit Processing 
Improvement Fund. 

National Landscape Conservation System (NLCS) - The NLCS emphasis area recognizes 
the BLM’s responsibility to manage a system of 680 Wilderness and Wilderness Study 
Areas, 12 National Scenic and Historic Trails, 38 National Wild and Scenic Rivers, 15 
National Monuments and 12 National Conservation Areas for unique conservation 
objectives. In recognition and demonstration of the importance of these areas, the BLM’s 
FY 2009 Budget request proposes to; 

• prioritize protection and restoration of NLCS landscapes by retaining $3.0 million 
of the one-time $4.9 million increase provided by Congress in FY 2008. 

• better manage and increase transparency for the National Monuments and National 
Conservation Areas, by establishing new budget subactivities in the Management of 
Lands and Resources and Oregon and California Grant Lands accounts called 
National Monuments and National Conservation Areas to complement the existing 
NLCS Wilderness subactivity. Approximately $19.3 million in base funding will be 
permanently redirected from other programs that currently fund these units. 

• target $3.0 million in Challenge Cost Share program funds to NLCS units for high 
priority work with partnership matching funds. 

Community Growth - Efforts under the Community Growth emphasis area will directly 
focus on addressing the programmatic demands placed on the BLM in support of 
community expansion. As indicated earlier, the population increase in the West is placing 
greater demands on BLM field offices in highly populated areas. To address these 
challenges, the BLM proposes to redirect $8.0 million in base funding from field offices in 
areas less affected by population growth to BLM offices in areas experiencing impacts 
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from rapid population growth. The funding shifts would occur wholly within states, not 
between states, and would focus on the highest priority needs. The funds would support 
programmatic functions associated with recreation, particularly off-highway-vehicle use, 
hazardous materials cleanup, protection of important natural and cultural resources, law 
enforcement, and the realty actions that go along with increased land use authorizations. 

Non-Energy Commodity Use - The Non-Energy Commodity Use emphasis area 
recognizes the BLM’s importance in contributing to working landscapes and its role in 
supporting the traditional uses of the public lands, particularly in rural communities. Local 
governments, small businesses, and BLM permittees all benefit when BLM provides timely 
grazing permit renewals, makes forest woodland products available for commercial 
production, and makes available non-energy minerals such as sand and gravel. In support 
of these efforts, the BLM is revising its western Oregon resource management plans in part 
to meet its commitment to offer timber for sale as agreed to in the Northwest Forest Plan 
Settlement Agreement. We also recognize the importance of woody biomass and other 
mineral resources that support rural communities, and we will continue to focus our efforts 
on providing those resources. 

Other Budget Changes 

To help fund higher priorities, the budget proposes several programmatic decreases. Select 
decreases include reductions of approximately $5.0 million for Resource Management Planning 
($4.0 million in MLR and $1.0 million in O&C); approximately $10.0 million in Deferred 
Maintenance; $ 1 .9 million in Construction; $3.8 million in Land Acquisition; and $3.1 million 
for the Alaska Conveyance program. Cost savings totaling $4.0 million will also be achieved by 
reducing travel costs and improving our contracting efficiencies. In part, these reductions take 
into account savings that can be achieved due to past programmatic accomplishments. 

Finally, we are also realizing savings of approximately $4.7 million through Managing for 
Excellence, the BLM’s strategic reorganization effort. These savings are the result of 
efficiencies and reduced costs in the Washington Office and the consolidation of certain 
operations through the centralization of personnel and information technology services. 

In a departure from prior year budgets, starting in FY 2009, DOI proposes to permanently move 
the Interior Wildland Fire Management appropriation to the Department in order to enhance 
program oversight and accountability. This does not impact ongoing fire operations and the 
program will continue to be conducted collaboratively among DOI bureaus and with the Forest 
Service. 

Conclusion 

The BLM’s FY 2009 Budget is a responsible approach in light of the vast land management 
challenges we face and the cost savings we are realizing through organizational and 
administrative reorganization. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify. I will be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr. Dicks. The budget includes considerable reductions to many 
important programs including reductions totaling over $58 million. 
Now, we understand the Secretary has his ideas and initiatives, 
which I know you support, but we are concerned that you are cut- 
ting money from a lot of other sensitive programs in order to make 
the money available for his Healthy Lands Initiative. For example, 
Range Improvements is cut by $10 million. How do you justify 
that? I mean, here is an example of what you can do if you have 
the money for — I assume that came out of that account. 

Mr. Bisson. No, it did not, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. It did not? That was out of the Healthy Lands Initia- 
tive. 

Mr. Bisson. That was out of the Healthy Lands Initiative. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. So can we afford to cut Range Improvements 
by $10 million? 

Mr. Bisson. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the $10 million 
a year that goes into the Range Improvement Fund is money that 
is collected from grazing fee receipts. It is money that has histori- 
cally gone back out to be used by our grazing permitees to con- 
struct fences, to improve waters for livestock management. The po- 
sition we have taken is that it would be more appropriate for that 
to be funded by the ranchers themselves. 

Mr. Dicks. What do the ranchers think? 

Mr. Bisson. You will have to ask them, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. You have not had any conversations with 
them? 

Mr. Bisson. Not since the budget came out. 

RECREATION 

Mr. Dicks. What about recreation management and trails minus 
$10 million? 

Mr. Bisson. I think if you look at a lot of what appear to be re- 
ductions in these programs like recreation, actually what we are 
doing is shifting base funding from recreation that is being used in 
NLCS units to this new NLCS subactivity So, a lot of these what 
appear to be reductions — and there are some reductions, sir, but a 
lot of these reductions are actually base shifts into this new sub- 
activity to support the NLCS. There are some increases that the 
Congress gave us last year which we are not requesting, and I 
think there may have been one in recreation that we are not re- 
questing. 

Mr. Dicks. Was that an earmark or just an increase? 

Mr. Bisson. It was both. 

GENERAL PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. We understand that that could be an issue. 
Roads and facilities maintenance minus $12 million? 

Mr. Bisson. We have a significant number of facilities, as you in- 
dicated in your opening statement, and because we have submitted 
a fiscally conservative budget, we have had to make some prior- 
ities. We are planning to use our capital asset management plan 
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to identify our highest priorities, to fund those work projects in 
2009, and to stretch that money as far as we can go. 

Mr. Dicks. The wildlife and fisheries and National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation, that is minus $3 million. 

Mr. Bisson. That basically has been a longstanding pass through 
from the BLM to the Fish and Wildlife Foundation. 

Mr. Dicks. They do pretty good work, I think. 

Mr. Bisson. We have completed many, many projects with them 
over the years. 

Mr. Dicks. That would fit your model of the National Lands Con- 
servation System or your Flealthy Lands Initiative. I mean, that is 
getting local communities involved. They get private sector invest- 
ments, matching funds for these kind of grants. 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, they do, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. We will take a look at that. 

Alaska minerals and land conveyances, minus $3 million. 

Mr. Bisson. That was an earmark that came from the Senate 
side last year and what we are proposing is what was in the Presi- 
dent’s budget last year. We are basically maintaining a stable pro- 
gram minus that increase, that one-year increase that we got. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Bisson. I should tell you that this coming year is the 50th 
anniversary of Alaska statehood. We are working as hard as we 
can to complete that program as quickly as we can. We have been 
very successful in the last several years since legislation was 
passed asking us to move that program along, but we still have a 
lot of work left to do. 

Mr. Dicks. I know the senior Senator from Alaska will be very 
interested in that. 

Mr. Bisson. I know that he will too, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Resource management planning minus $4 million. 

Mr. Bisson. Again, looking at the needs of the Bureau, we had 
to establish some priorities for funding, and what we are planning 
on doing is not initiating any new plan starts in 2009, but we are 
completing our highest priority plans. We are completing the work 
that is ongoing right now. 

Mr. Dicks. Land acquisition minus $4.5 million. How much do 
you have for land acquisition? Anything? 

Mr. Bisson. We have four small projects, sir. It is $4.5 million. 

Mr. Dicks. So you have $4.5 million for land acquisition but this 
is from the last year’s levels, right? And then construction is down 
$2 million. 

Mr. Bisson. Again, we are proposing to proceed with our two 
most significant construction projects and defer other projects into 
subsequent years. 

Mr. Dicks. Now, the National Landscape Conservation System, 
that is minus $2.8 million as well. But you also have something 
here called organizational streamlining and reduced travel minus 
$8 million. 

Mr. Bisson. Yes. Those are two separate issues. In NLCS, Con- 
gress gave us an increase this past year of $4.9 million and we are 
proposing to retain $3 million of it for use in managing the monu- 
ments and conservation areas. This other issue has to do with our 
internal efforts to achieve cost savings to get more money out on 
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the ground, so we have done some reorganization at the national 
level. We are moving towards centralization of Information Tech- 
nology and Human Resource functions, taking advantage of tech- 
nology, and we are achieving some savings. 

Mr. Dicks. Good. 

Mr. Bisson. Part of it we used for this budget. Part of it is going 
to be used to keep the field offices going on the ground. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. 

Mr. Tiahrt. 


ENERGY SECURITY 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is clear that the BLM is essential in meeting our growing en- 
ergy needs, and there are members on this subcommittee who 
think we should do more to expedite domestic energy sources and 
there are members on this committee that believe we should do 
more to ensure protection and preservation of our public lands. So 
what I would like to know is, what is the extent that new tech- 
nologies are being used to identify and develop and produce sources 
of energy in a fashion that we can adequately protect our public 
lands? 

Mr. Bisson. Mr. Tiahrt, first of all, we are encouraging the com- 
panies to make every effort to use modern technology, new drilling 
techniques, and new sorts of equipment to reduce footprints on the 
ground. We are also working on alternative energy in addition to 
oil and gas resources. We are working with DOE on an environ- 
mental impact statement to develop solar on public lands. We just 
finished one on wind. In fact, this spring we are going to have a 
national meeting with all of our people involved in this program to 
encourage them to use what we call best management practices, 
which means working with the companies to use the best available 
technology and the best techniques to minimize the footprint on the 
ground. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And they do have some great new technology. 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, they do, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. They can from one location cover a lot of ground un- 
derground. 

Mr. Bisson. I can tell you in Alaska on a ten-acre pad, they can 
drill anywhere from 40 to 50 wells. In Colorado on very small pads, 
they are drilling up to 30 wells now. 

Mr. Tiahrt. According to the BLM website, United States holds 
the world’s largest known concentration of oil shale, and it is esti- 
mated that it is five times the proven oil reserves of Saudi Arabia. 
This is a huge potential domestic source of energy for present and 
future generations, and more than 70 percent of the American oil 
shale lies on federal lands in the West, Colorado, Utah and Wyo- 
ming. These lands contain an estimated 1.7 trillion barrels of oil, 
more than 50 times our country’s oil reserves. Eastern Utah alone 
is estimated to have between 12 to 19 billion barrels of oil. Now, 
given the desire that our country has to lessen the country’s de- 
pendence on foreign sources of energy including oil, what are the 
biggest obstacles to tapping this abundant source of energy? Is it 
technology or is it political will? 
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Mr. Bisson. Personally, I think it is a little bit of both. I think 
that technology is being tested on the pilot leases that we have 
issued for looking at different sorts of technology, different ap- 
proaches to try to come up with a successful commercial production 
of oil shale. I think, as you know, in this year’s appropriation we 
are prohibited from going all the way to final leasing regulations. 
We are proceeding with drafting regulations and taking it as far 
as we think we can go with it. We have a draft EIS out right now. 
We are having public meetings right now regarding areas which 
should be made available in the future for oil shale development. 
I think it is a little bit of all of that, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I do not know if you have anything current as far 
as mapping what natural resources are out there in the form of 
coal and oil and other potentials. Is there a current survey that we 
have? 

Mr. Bisson. We have recently completed with DOE what are 
called EPCA studies, and those EPCA studies project the resources 
across the Nation in various basins and they also show the con- 
straints on development that currently exist in those basins. We 
could provide those studies to you if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I would like to see them, if you do not mind. Now, 
you mentioned renewable energy. Wind and solar, you mentioned. 
Hydropower, is there potential there? I know we have potential 
with geothermal as well as wind and solar and perhaps biomass as 
well, but are we not kind of tapped out on the hydro side of gener- 
ating? 

[The information follows:] 

Surveys of Energy Resources 

Due to the size of these documents, they have been provided directly to Congress- 
man Tiahrt’s office through the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Bisson. I do not personally know very much about hydro po- 
tential. I know that there is some there. A lot of that work is done 
by FERC, and we do work cooperatively with FERC on renewing 
hydro leases and on looking for new sites. I can also tell you that 
last year we had two very successful geothermal lease sales, across 
five or six different States. We brought in well over $26 million in 
lease revenues from two geothermal lease sales and we are plan- 
ning on holding some more this year. I can also tell you that across 
the West right now we have applications for over a million acres 
of new solar facilities and new wind energy facilities in multiple 
States. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think there is great potential there, and just know- 
ing the current technology, some utility companies are using algae 
now as a way of carbon sequestration. But they do need area to put 
these algae tanks in and certainly we have space that is available 
for that kind of clean source. We ought to consider that as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Just on the question of carbon sequestration, are you 
involved in that at all? 

Mr. Bisson. I have not personally been but the Bureau will likely 
be involved if there are proposals to sequester it under BLM lands. 

Mr. Dicks. USGS has told me that there is very little known 
about this. They know about it in terms of oil and gas lands. 
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Mr. Bisson. Putting it back in the ground. 

Mr. Dicks. Putting it back there, but if you are going to be out 
in the wide open spaces, there is not a lot of scientific work that 
has been done on that subject, and I happened to be on the plane 
with Mark Myers. He was going through this. 

Mr. Bisson. Mark is a personal friend of mine. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, and I have high regard for him. He says we do 
not know a lot about this. So there are a lot of people talking about 
carbon sequestration. 

Mr. Bisson. There have been a number of hearings up here too, 
sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, which there ought to be. 

Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I mentioned this year 
and I thought I would follow up on it because some of my constitu- 
ents, even though they are not directly affected, are concerned. The 
Washington Post had an article on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment a couple of years ago, and it said that according to BLM’s 
own documents, that the agency, and I am quoting, “routinely re- 
stricts the ability of its own biologists to monitor wildlife damage 
caused by surging energy drilling on federal land.” It went on to 
say, and again I am quoting, “By keeping many wildlife biologists 
out of the field doing paperwork on new drilling permits and that 
by diverting agency money intended for wildlife conservation to en- 
ergy programs, the BLM has compromised its ability to deal with 
the environmental consequences of the drilling boom on public 
lands.” I see there is about $15 million for what is called the 
Healthy Lands Initiative, and I can see some of the things that you 
are doing, but I would like for you to take another crack at ad- 
dressing this allegation that really originated from people within 
your own agency. 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, sir. I can tell you that since those allegations 
surfaced, and they surfaced before I got back to Washington, we 
have since issued guidance to make it clear that the money for var- 
ious programs intended by Congress is to be used to fund the pro- 
grams that we were given it for. Nevertheless, we are a multi-use 
agency, and in the process of processing APDs, we need wildlife 
input, which is being funded by oil and gas money. And so some 
biologists may be funded from multiple program areas. I can tell 
you that last summer I testified on the House side on oil and gas 
and at that point we had hired 23 new biologists in the pilot offices 
using oil and gas funding. The biologists who were in those offices 
are doing their biology work and we have got other biologists that 
have been hired to do the oil and gas work in those pilot offices. 
So we have made significant changes since last year, sir. 

Mr. Moran. That appears to be the case, and we are going to 
continue to follow up on that because there needs to be some bal- 
ance as I think you would acknowledge. 

I recently met with a woman who is an author and a scientist, 
albeit at times controversial, Theo Colborn is her name. She has 
been working on the issue of endocrine disrupters well before many 
other scientists confirmed the effects of it. We see effects of endo- 
crine disrupters here in the Washington area where there is a large 
proportion of intersex fish who have both sexual organs in them, 
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probably as a result of endocrine disrupting chemicals. But she was 
telling me at a meeting that public land drilling operations in Colo- 
rado near where she happens to live are largely unregulated and 
the local communities are discovering cancer clusters and finding 
their drinking water contaminated with known carcinogens. They 
documented oil and gas companies injecting hazardous chemical re- 
agents into their drilling wells to boost fossil fuel production. Now, 
I want to know if you are aware of the accusations and have you 
looked into them? 

Mr. Bisson. I am aware of those accusations, and Dr. Colborn 
has met with our Colorado state director. In our meetings we have 
explained that the oil and gas permitting process emphasizes 
groundwater protection and isolation, and for that reason our wells 
are required to be cased and cemented to prevent these liquids that 
are used as fracturing fluids from getting into groundwater which 
is used for drinking purposes. We have been unable to substantiate 
Dr. Colborn’s concerns on federal lands. She has raised similar 
issues with the State of Colorado and the Colorado Department of 
Public Health and Environment. They have recently formed a work 
group to address and identify necessary studies needed to research 
the accusation. We have a BLM employee who is working as a 
member of that work group, sir. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. Well, again, it is an issue that we will con- 
tinue to follow up. 

I am glad to see that you implemented the Congressional direc- 
tive on making permanent the permitting fee but it troubles me 
that the bonding requirement seems so small. You can get a bond 
for $10,000 per site, $25,000 for all sites within a single State, and 
for $150,000 for all sites in the entire United States. So a big com- 
pany like Chevron, for example, I mean, that kind of money gets 
rounded in their profit and loss statement. They can operate doz- 
ens of facilities, drilling operations and some of them can be major 
throughout the United States and all they have to put up is a 
$150,000 bond. It seems to me that you are possibly creating some 
major unfunded liability concerns. I mean, hopefully not but it does 
not seem to me that $150,000 covers your liability. 

Mr. Bisson. I would like to defer to Mr. Spisak. 

Mr. Spisak. The bonds are what we call performance bonds and 
they are not intended to cover the whole liability because their op- 
erations are distributed. If there was a problem in one location 
where the bond needs to be called, they are required to fill up that 
bond or bring it back up to a level. Problems in one area can affect 
their operations in other areas so it is in their best interest as well 
as ours for them to ensure that their operations are done in a 

Mr. Moran. But do you have the ability to go after them if there 
is a serious problem? 

Mr. Spisak. We have the authority and have raised bonds when 
conditions warrant. Those conditions might be because of some off- 
lease impacts or whatever might be going on, or if there is believed 
to be a greater risk working with a particular company. 

Mr. Moran. I mean, you are not limited to $150,000? 

Mr. Bisson. No, no. In fact, our state directors and field man- 
agers have the ability to ask for higher bonds if they feel it is ap- 
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propriate, and we do not put any restrictions on them. If they think 
they need higher bonds, they can put them into place. 

Mr. Moran. That is good to hear. 

Mr. Chairman, I suspect my time is up but we do not have a 
whole lot of members. John probably has some good probative ques- 
tions. I have some more but I do not want to 

Mr. Dicks. Why do we not get Mr. Olver in and then we will go 
for a second round? 

Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I must say, I find this budget confusing so I am going to ask 
what I think is a simple set of questions and work on trying to sort 
out my own confusion on the others for the next round afterward. 
I want to ask you a couple questions about the Teshepuk Lake pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, sir. 


TESHEPUK LAKE 

Mr. Olver. My understanding is that that area has been pro- 
tected since 1976. It started in the Ford Administration, and those 
protections have been reaffirmed by every President since including 
the continuous switch, well, not quite each time switch of parties 
between Carter, Reagan, GHW Bush, Clinton. Now under this 
President, he reached a record of decision in 2006 opening the en- 
tire area surrounding that lake to drilling. Now, I have not visited 
Teshepuk Lake. I have done a 100-mile backpack in the Arctic, two 
of them actually, one in the very high Arctic and one in Yukon area 
right across from the National Wildlife Refuge, the Alaska Wildlife 
Refuge. I do not know exactly what this looks like except that my 
understanding is that there is a huge population of a substantial 
variety of migratory birds, waterfowl and such that use that area 
as breeding ground and nesting ground. But in any case, it is sig- 
nificant in the whole circumpolar region as a migratory bird area 
as well as being home to at least some resident caribou herd or 
musk oxen herd and so forth. I do not know precisely. It seems like 
quite an unusual thing to do. I understand that the final decision 
regarding oil and gas leasing would be coming up in several 
months. I am wondering exactly what you can tell me about the 
agency’s plans for the continuing reversal of these protections 
which have lasted over all those Presidents, over all that time, and 
how the opening of this area is going to proceed. 

Mr. Bisson. Mr. Olver, I have been there many times actually. 
Before coming back to Washington a year and a half ago, I was the 
state director for the BLM in Alaska, and there are absolutely sig- 
nificant wildlife values in the vicinity of that lake and north of the 
lake. There are also very significant oil and gas resources. In No- 
vember we did put out a new draft supplemental EIS. The BLM 
did not identify a preferred alternative. We identified a range of al- 
ternatives including not changing the existing plan. We got 175,000 
comments from members of the public. Obviously many of those 
were identical comments. But the Secretary has asked the BLM to 
take a hard look at this issue before making a decision and we are 
in the process of doing that. I can assure you that we are taking 
note of all the comments we have received and there is no final de- 
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cision as to how we are going to proceed or propose to proceed, but 
it will be made in several months. The Secretary is well aware of 
the environmental concerns and is asking us to look hard at this 
issue, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Well, let me just clarify. The record of decision 
opened the entire area surrounding the lake to drilling. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Bisson. The record of decision that we went to court and de- 
fended and lost on proposed to do that. We lost two years ago. 

Mr. Olver. You lost on that decision? 

Mr. Bisson. We lost on that decision. 

Mr. Olver. And do you have a new record of decision? 

Mr. Bisson. We have a new draft that was issued this fall which 
identified a range of alternatives. The judge ruled that we had not 
sufficiently addressed the potential cumulative impacts in the adja- 
cent planning area from new leasing in this area north of the lake 
and so he rescinded the record of decision. It does not exist. We 
have got a clean slate at this point, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Well, I appreciate that. That is at least a start 
because the record of decision, as I understood it, and I missed the 
legal opinion, the denial, the refusal on that one, but the record of 
decision as it was, if it covers the waters, everything but the wa- 
ters, then you have no nesting ground nothing that the migratory 
bird populations of very great significance, nothing that the caribou 
or the other land animals can use that would be outside the area 
of leasing. I mean, it sounds to me like a horrible thing to be doing, 
and I would like to be kept up to date a little bit better than I have 
been so that as you folks proceed with another decision to know 
how much land you are going to leave for the rest of the world, es- 
sentially. 

Mr. Bisson. We would be happy to make sure that you are in- 
formed when we make that decision. 

Mr. Olver. There has to be some land around that, some very 
significant wetlands around that that you do not have to drill. You 
can get oil and gas out at some angles and the way drilling in those 
kinds of places goes, there is always a flow, an equilibrium flow 
back into the area that it is drawn from. So you need not have all 
that land around the lake, by any means. 

Okay. I will stop, Mr. Chairman, and I will come back after I 
have thought a little bit more about some other issues. 

SOUTHWEST BORDER 

Mr. Dicks. You have a minor initiative for clean-up of damaged 
lands in the areas near the Mexican border, $1 million. Please de- 
scribe the extent of the problems in these areas by State and what 
progress you hope your budget will allow. 

Mr. Bisson. The $1 million budget is designed primarily to ad- 
dress issues that have been happening in Arizona. Arizona has felt 
the brunt of those impacts and, you know, we have got everything 
from some recreation facilities that have been impacted to trash, 
and abandoned vehicles. Just in 2006, we collected 130 abandoned 
vehicles and we collected over 50,000 pounds of trash. There are il- 
legal roads that smugglers are putting on our lands and other re- 
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source damage and so, you know, all of that money will be used 
to try to 

Mr. Dicks. Well, are there any other resources for this? That is 
it for all three States? 

Mr. Bisson. That is the addition that we are asking. We are 
spending money doing some of this work now. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, that is what I was trying to get to. 

Mr. Bisson. How much are we spending now? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, what is your effort? 

Mr. Bisson. We will have to find out and get back to you, sir. 

[The information follows:] 


AMOUNTS SPENT ON CLEANUP OF DAMAGED LANDS NEAR THE S.W. BORDER 



2007 Base 

2008 Base 

2009 Base 

2009 Add’l 
Request 

Total 2009 

Arizona 

$952,000 

$30,000 

$0 

$717,000 

$50,000 

$0 

$720,000 

$365,000 

$0 

$625,000 

$200,000 

$175,000 

1,345,000 

565.000 

175.000 



Total 

$1,082,000 

$767,000 

$1,085,000 

$1,000,000 

2,085,000 


Mr. Dicks. Put that in the record, will you? Now, we understand 
that there are huge law enforcement needs along the border but 
your request decreases funding for law enforcement. What are the 
trends in crime and resource damage and how will your reductions 
impact your ability to enforce laws on the BLM lands? 

Mr. Bisson. We do have significant needs for law enforcement 
and in fact we are filling virtually every law enforcement vacancy 
that we have in the Bureau right now, particularly in California. 

Mr. Dicks. How can you do that when you are decreasing the 
funding? 

Mr. Bisson. Well, we received base funding which has been used 
for the law enforcement program and I think if you look at the situ- 
ation, you will see that some of the law enforcement funding actu- 
ally went into the NLCS subactivity. So it is still being used for 
law enforcement. And there are NLCS units within 100 miles of 
the border. 

Mr. Dicks. Why do you not put in the record a chart or a dia- 
gram of some sort 

Mr. Bisson. Of what is going on with 

Mr. Dicks. Well, where the money is going, what you are doing 
on this issue, and if there is money from other pots, you know, put 
it all on a page. 

[The information follows:] 

The following table depicts the funding and full-time equivalent (FTE) number of 
Law Enforcement Rangers and Special Agents working in the borderlands since 
2005 and estimated for 2009. For the purposes of this analysis, the BLM estimated 
$100,000 per Law Enforcement Ranger and Special Agent comparable to costs for 
labor, equipment and training, with annual adjustments for fixed costs. 



2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

AZ 

1,800 

18 

1,743 

17 

1,365 

13 

2,258 

21 

2,310 

21 

CA 

1,200 

12 

1,538 

15 

1,365 

13 

2,795 

26 

2,860 

26 

NM 

400 

4 

410 

4 

315 

3 

430 

4 

440 

4 
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2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

$(000) 

FTE 

Total 

3,400 

34 

3,736 

36 

3,045 

29 

5,483 

51 

5,610 

51 


Mr. Bisson. We are retaining the almost $4 million that Con- 
gress gave us this year and we are going to continue to support 
that program with the officers we are hiring. There is a small de- 
crease of funds, what looks like a decrease, that has gone to the 
NLCS but we will give you a chart that shows that. 

Mr. Dicks. We will try to decipher it. Sometimes it is confusing. 

Mr. Bisson. And if we need to, we will come up 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, that would be good. But you recognize this is a 
huge issue and that we have endangered species down there. All 
this talk about a fence, have you looked at the idea of a fence to 
see what it will do to wildlife on your lands? 

Mr. Bisson. We have been involved in some aspects of the fence 
construction, some of the projects, some of the miles of fence they 
are building across BLM lands, and that has been the limit of our 
involvement. We have been involved 

Mr. Dicks. Do you work with Fish and Wildlife on this? 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, very closely. 

Mr. Dicks. They have lands there too. 

Mr. Bisson. We understand, and the Park Service has lands 
along the border too, and so we are working very closely with the 
Department of Homeland Security to minimize the impacts and to 
mitigate the impacts that may be created by construction of the 
fence. We have some projects that have been authorized. We have 
some projects that they are looking at now which are new construc- 
tion projects and we are working closely with them to try to mini- 
mize those impacts as they build that fence. 

WILD HORSE AND BURRO 

Mr. Dicks. Last year your budget requested a large decrease for 
the Wild Horses Program, and this year you are asking for a small 
increase, albeit less than the inflation rate. Can you please tell us 
about the extent of this program such as how many horses are out 
on the range and how many are in captivity, permanent holding 
farms, how many will get adopted and what the cost of all this is? 

Mr. Bisson. I will do the best I can right now. We can come up 
with the details later if we need to. But right now we have about 

30.000 horses, free-roaming horses out on the range. We have 
about the same number in holding facilities, both in short-term and 
in long-term holding facilities. We anticipate gathering a little over 

5.000 animals this year and that is about what we plan to adopt. 
About what we gather is what we will adopt this year. Our adop- 
tion numbers are very difficult, very challenging for us right now 
because of the economy. The cost of feeding animals, the transpor- 
tation costs have gotten high, and our adoptions are not as success- 
ful as we would like them to be. We are doing everything we can 
to increase that side of the program. It is a very challenging pro- 
gram for us, sir. 
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Mr. Dicks. If the populations increase in the wild, what are the 
impacts on native wildlife and plant communities and what are the 
impacts on watersheds and stream and water quality? 

Mr. Bisson. This is a program that ought to be about healthy 
horses on healthy ranges and that is what we have tried to do. We 
have for the last five years focused on reducing the excess number 
of animals to get to the appropriate management level because of 
the impacts you just described on wildlife and natural resource val- 
ues. We are very close to the appropriate management level. We 
were closer last year but with increasing costs, we are concerned 
this could slip away from us. Looking at all the priorities we have 
in the Bureau, we have tried to balance the program and devote 
as much as we can to this program which is why we propose to re- 
tain the $4.7 million that the Congress put back in this last year. 
We did not give it up this year. We propose to retain it. 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Dicks. Please describe briefly some of the key habitats and 
species which the BLM has major management responsibilities for. 

Mr. Bisson. Well, obviously forests on the 0 and C lands in the 
Pacific Northwest, the spotted owl, marbled murrelet. I think you 
are probably aware that sage grouse recently was a big issue in the 
media because of a court decision in Idaho where a judge over- 
turned a decision by the Fish and Wildlife Service not to list sage 
grouse so we are obviously working closely to make sure that we 
have the protective measures in our programs that would assure 
the Fish and Wildlife Service that we have adequate protection on 
our lands. Those are big ones. Desert tortoise in California and Ne- 
vada and Arizona. There is a falcon and a prairie chicken in New 
Mexico. I mean, we could go State by State and all of our States 
have one endangered species or another that are very significant, 
sir. 


WESTERN OREGON PLAN REVISION 

Mr. Dicks. What is going on in the Western Oregon Timber and 
Management Plan? How will it change the Timber Harvest Pro- 
gram if approved as proposed? 

Mr. Bisson. We have issued the draft Western Oregon Plan Revi- 
sion (WOPR) which addresses six plan revisions. The public com- 
ment period I think has just concluded. We are revising those plans 
based on the comments. We expect to issue the final this fall. We 
are working closely with the Fish and Wildlife Service on consulta- 
tion on several species including marble murrelet and spotted owl, 
but our intent is to develop an appropriate level of timber harvest 
that is appropriate for the resources that we have there and to pro- 
vide some assurance that we do deliver that over time by making 
decisions we can defend. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

SOUTHWEST BORDER 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned there were 130 vehicles that you had to pull out 
of BLM lands? 
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Mr. Bisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And 50,000 pounds of trash? 

Mr. Bisson. That was just in Arizona. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Just in Arizona? I think you got 8.8 million acres in 
Arizona, New Mexico and California along the border? 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. How many miles of fence are proposed and how 
much is completed? I would like if you could tell me how much is 
proposed along your lines and how much has been completed so far 
just for the record, if you can let my office know? 

Mr. Bisson. We will get that when we have those figures. We do 
not have them here but we have the figures. 

[The information follows:] 

The Department of Homeland Security indicated in a media release dated Decem- 
ber 7, 2007 (www.dhs.gov/xnews/releases/pr 1197058374853. shtm), that there are 

more than 284 miles of fence already in place along the Southwest border. The De- 
partment of Homeland Security proposes to add approximately 670 miles of pedes- 
trian and virtual fencing by the end of December 2008. While BLM is responsible 
for the stewardship of public land resources, the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) is the agency responsible for patrolling the U.S. borders and funding activi- 
ties related to border security such as the construction of the border fencing. The 
BLM coordinates with DHS on their activities. 

Department of Homeland Security Fencing on the S.W. Border 


Miles 

Total miles of S.W. border area 1,952 

Miles of fence proposed 670 

Miles of fence constructed 284 


Mr. Tiahrt. It seems like that might help with the abandoned 
car problem a little bit and perhaps the trash problem too. I do 
know that when people come across the border, they quite often 
leave a trail behind them. 

Mr. Bisson. I can tell you that California manages 64 miles of 
public lands on the border, Arizona has 44 miles and New Mexico 
has 105 miles for a total of 213 miles on BLM lands. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And is that out of all your lands, or how much is 
uncompleted? 

Mr. Bisson. Well, that is how many miles of public lands that 
we have. All of that basically would have fence along it, 213 miles. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And is that under construction now? 

Mr. Bisson. Some of it is. Some of it is still proposed. Some of 
the paperwork is being done on some of it for construction later 
this year, issuance of contracts by Border Patrol. 

WILD HORSE AND BURRO 

Mr. Tiahrt. You said you had about 30,000 horses that are 
roaming and about 30,000 that are currently held at facilities. I 
know some of them are held not far from where I live. 

Mr. Bisson. In Oklahoma is where they are at. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And Kansas too. We have some in Kansas east of 
Wichita about 60 miles or so. I have seen them one time. The herds 
vary but we have them in the Flint Hills in Kansas and they are 
beautiful running across the prairie there. But there has to be a 
manageable level, and a lot of people want to adopt a horse. They 
have an idea how much hay they burn and how expensive hay is 
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getting. I do not know if there is a recovery program but some of 
these people bite off more than they can chew. 

Mr. Bisson. They do, and we do have people who adopt animals 
who cannot care for them and return them to us in the first year. 
After a year, they take title to the animal and they become theirs. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Okay. I wondered how that program worked because 
I do know some people do not realize the cost. 

Mr. Bisson. And the other concern that we have is that in the 
past there have been people who have adopted horses for purposes 
of sending them to slaughter. We now require them to sign an affi- 
davit swearing that they will not do that before we will accept their 
adoption applications, and we put a lot of process in place to make 
sure the animals are going to good homes. 

Mr. Tiahrt. There has been some controversy here about wheth- 
er we allow horses to go to slaughter or not, and sometimes it is 
confusing whether we do or not. It seems like the French are al- 
ways looking for a market to feed them but I like the way that we 
take care of these horses when we put them out to areas, even if 
it private sector land. You give them a good home at least tempo- 
rarily back in the wild. 

Mr. Bisson. They actually do a lot better in the holding facilities 
than they do out on the range. 

Mr. Tiahrt. When you look at your success stories here about 
this creosote problem, I mean, that is a beautiful prairie that you 
have accomplished, or recovered, I should say. That would make a 
great home, I know, for the cattle run. 

WILDFIRE 

I want to talk to you a little bit about fighting wildfires. Does it 
impact your budget like it does for the Forest Service? Do you have 
to borrow from other parts to cover fighting wildfire? 

Mr. Bisson. We have, and it depends on the particular year. Our 
fire budget now actually is being proposed to be managed by the 
Department and it will be distributed out to the various bureaus 
within the Department that have a fire program. The BLM has a 
very significant fire program, and depending on the particular 
events in a year, there have been times when the Department has 
had to borrow money from other accounts and then come back to 
Congress to get reimbursed. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST WINTER STORM DAMAGE 

Mr. Dicks. Let me ask one quick question here before we have 
to go because we have a vote. Do you have damage from storms 
that we need to know about? A backlog of damage that has not 
been fixed? 

Mr. Bisson. Not that I am aware of at this point, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Nothing in the Northwest? 

Mr. Bisson. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Dicks. The Forest Service has quite a lot. That is why I was 
interested. 

Mr. Bisson. We have not been advised of any but we can go back 
and check and get back to you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Western Oregon Winter Storm Damage Efforts 

The extreme damage occurred in the Tillamook and Vernonia communities of 
northwest Oregon where flooding drove residents from their homes and businesses. 
The Oregon/Washington BLM Maintenance Organization responded to Tillamook 
County’s request for assistance and provided two dump trucks, a loader, two back- 
hoes, and two graders, with operators and support for a period of one week to help 
repair and restore road damage that limited access to homes and businesses. The 
estimated costs are in the range of $20,000 to $30,000. These costs have not been 
reimbursed by the county or FEMA. 

On BLM-managed public lands in OR/WA, the Salem District was the only dis- 
trict to have major road damage from the storms. There is potential damage on 
roads that are currently under snow or inaccessible. Most damage sustained was 
minor. A description of the more notable damages follows: 

• Two road failures on Von Road in the Tillamook Field Office. Approximate re- 
pair cost of $400,000 qualifies for Emergency Relief of Federally Owned (ERFO) 
roads funding. 

• The parking lot at Yaquina Head Outstanding Natural Area had a portion of 
asphalt disappear; however damage is minor and does not qualify for ERFO fund- 
ing. 

There are a few sites that have been determined to be “heavy maintenance.” One 
is a road fill failure and the other is a slide that is covering the ditch-line which 
amounts to 300-500 cubic yards of material. BLM road maintenance crews are re- 
pairing them with annual funding. 

There is significant blow-down in several western Oregon districts that needs to 
be cut out and removed to provide access to BLM and private lands. The BLM is 
redistributing base resources for road maintenance in 2008 to fund this unplanned 
event. 

Mr. Dicks. Let Mr. Olver have a quick shot here and then we 
are going to adjourn this. 

Mr. Olver. You are going to adjourn the hearing? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Let me just say, my previous comments, what 
I was getting at, being quite imprecise, the extraction plumes es- 
sentially where one draws from, especially on deep resources for oil 
and gas, can go miles and miles. 

Mr. Bisson. Up to six miles. 

GENERAL BUDGET 

Mr. Olver. So you can protect a fair amount of land and still 
allow for what you need. Let me go on and say I am just trying 
to understand this budget and I must say I am distressed. I really 
am. The overall budget is 3 percent below last year, roughly 3 per- 
cent, but that means you have also eaten inflation so it really be- 
comes 5V 2 percent or so of reduced capacity for the agency. How- 
ever, then you go back and look at it and it is on top of last year’s 
reduction as well, and you find that if you put the two together, 
it is greater than 5 percent in the nominal dollars and two years 
of inflation which gets you up to an 11 percent range in reduced 
capacity for the agency, and when you add to that the fact that you 
have got rather larger increases in three or four accounts, it means 
that all of that 11 percent ends up having to fall upon the remain- 
ing agencies because by that time another $40 million or so in- 
creases in the three big increased accounts which are Healthy 
Lands Initiative and Energy Minerals and I guess it is Oil and Gas 
Recovery. That means all the other things that you do have lost ca- 
pacity in the 15 percent range in the two-year period. Then I look 
at the Healthy Lands Initiative and I wonder, there are things that 
look like they might be Healthy Lands like threatened and endan- 
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gered species and recreation and resource protection and mainte- 
nance and I am wondering how much of that has been moved 
around. But the crux of the matter is, that either you have moved 
it into Healthy Lands Initiatives and stressing that to make it — 
it is a rearrangement of monies of some of that but the sum total 
is a reduction of 15 percent of capacity, and then I am surprised 
on your construction item. I do not know of a single federal agency 
that does not have a backlog of deferred maintenance and critically 
needed construction and so forth, and that one is one of those that 
is being cut again in this budget. There is a whole group of them 
that are below not only the last year’s, the 2008 enacted, but the 
2007 enacted as well, which is I suppose a corollary to my general 
comment on this. 

Mr. Dicks. Why do we not let him answer this, because we are 
going to have to leave here because we are down to under five min- 
utes here. 

Mr. Bisson. Mr. Olver, first of all, last year we were able to fund 
all of our fixed costs which resulted from salary increases and so 
on within our budget request. This year we are actually funding 86 
percent of those fixed costs so it is not — I will not challenge your 
math but the math is not quite the same in terms of how we got 
to where our budget is right now. But we are proposing some re- 
ductions because 

Mr. Olver. How much have you reduced personnel? 

Mr. Bisson. We are proposing a reduction in FTEs of around 25, 
I believe, 25 to 35. 

Mr. Dicks. Out of how many? What is your total FTEs? 

Mr. Bisson. Thirty-six out of 10,500. 

Mr. Dicks. You can do that with attrition probably. 

Mr. Bisson. Yes, sir. That is exactly how it is happening. 

Mr. Dicks. It is not pretty either. Let me ask you one quick one. 
The budget proposes to cancel $24.7 million of previously provided 
funding for the remediation of Anvil Points oil shale facility in Col- 
orado. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Bisson. There was legislation passed several years ago that 
set up a fund from oil and gas receipts in the Anvil Points area. 
That fund is now close to $90 million. The fund was supposed to 
be set aside to pay for remediation of the old oil shale projects that 
the DOE did back in the 1970s in Colorado. What we are proposing 
is that we will issue a contract this summer to pay for that remedi- 
ation, and then take $24.7 million of the excess and use it as an 
offset in the budget. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Thank you. The Committee stands adjourned, 
and you did a great job. 
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House Appropriations Interior Subcommittee 
Hearing of February 27, 2008 
Questions for the Record 

Questions from Chairman Norman Dicks 


Oil and Gas Management 

Dicks Question 1. This budget request appears to be pretty generous to the oil and gas activities 
and pretty hard on the other land stewardship, recreation and general management accounts, with 
the exception of the Secretary’s healthy lands initiative. Please tell us again why you feel you 
need to increase appropriations for oil and gas management? 

Answer: The net program increase in the oil and gas management program, after accounting for 
changes in the cost recovery and fee collection accounts, is $7.8 million. Most of this net change 
is due to the increase of $11.2 million for remediation of the Atigaru Alaska Legacy well site. 
There are two other decreases that impact the net change: a decrease of $1.9 million for the oil 
shale program, due to the completion of the Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement in 
2008, and a decrease of $1.2 million for various administrative efficiencies. 

Dicks Question 1 . You are proposing to eliminate the pilot oil and gas offices which are fimded 
with about $20 million per year in oil and gas receipts. Tell us a bit about how the pilot offices 
are doing, what work they are accomplishing, and why the administration wants to halt the 
existing funding stream. 

Answer: The 2009 budget request does not propose to “eliminate” the pilot offices, but instead 
proposes to change the funding source from direct spending of mineral rental receipts to funding 
the program through a combination of regular discretionary appropriations and cost recovery fees 
for each application for permit to drill (APD) filed. The pilot offices are a priority program that 
has had a significant benefit to both ensuring industry gets the permits they need while making 
significant improvements in environmental analysis, mitigation and compliance. 

o In FY 2006 the Pilot Offices processed 4,650 APDs 
o In FY 2007 the Pilot Offices processed 4,263 APDs 
o In FY 2006 the Pilot Offices completed 8,880 Inspections 
o In FY 2007 the Pilot Offices completed 10,982 Inspections 

Dicks Question 3. Last year the Congress established a $4000 cost recovery fee for each 
application for permit to drill (APD). We anticipated that this would generate about $25 million 
over the year since enactment, and that it is only fair to have industry contribute towards the 
direct cost of administering the oil and gas permitting effort. How has the BLM implemented 
this requirement and tell us how it is going and what you see for the future in this regard. 

Answer: Initial guidance to implement the new Application for Permit to Drill (APD) fee was 
issued on December 27, 2007. Additional guidance, with supplemental information to help field 
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offices with implementation in more unique situations and direction on how to track 
expenditures for processing APDs and collections, has been signed and will be distributed to the 
field shortly. Implementation of the new fee is going smoothly. Through the end of February, the 
BLM has received 830 APDs, bringing in a total of $3,320,000. 

Dicks Question 4. Let’s talk a minute about the condition of the BLM lands and the extent that 
oil, gas, coal and other minerals are already leased and are being developed. Of the oil and gas 
permits that are already in existence, what percentage are being operated on and what amount are 
not being used at all? 

Answer: For coal, over 95 percent of existing leases are in some form of development. For oil 
and gas leases, 26 percent of the lease acreage is in producing status. Past analysis of drilling 
permit approval indicate over 80 percent of the APDs approved are drilled. Oil and gas leases are 
acquired by oil companies in the hope that the subsurface contains an economically-producible 
accumulation of hydrocarbons. Since the variables that determine this are unknown until 
exploration and development drilling is conducted, companies try to lease a block of contiguous 
leases that overlay a suspected oil and gas prospect. The lease rights grant the company 10 
years to explore, discover, and produce hydrocarbons, in recognition of the time spent getting to 
production and assuming the company is proceeding towards production. 

Dicks Question 5. Given the large amount of available leased and approved areas for oil and 
gas, is it still so urgent to increase funding for this activity? 

Answer: As explained in the answer to question 1, the only funding increase in the Oil and Gas 
Management program is for remediation of Alaska legacy wells. But to respond to the particular 
point raised in your question, we believe it is necessary to maintain base funding in the Oil and 
Gas Management Program in order to continue leasing lands for oil and gas exploration, 
development, inspection, enforcement and monitoring. The BLM’s oil and gas program is much 
more than just leasing lands and issuing permits. All permitted activities, every well, and every 
right-of-way are subject to regular inspection and monitoring through the life of the permitted 
activity. Once a well is in service it remains a workload for BLM for up to 60 years, until the 
well has been properly plugged and fully reclaimed. Timely permit processing and monitoring is 
also important for providing the certainty needed for planning by oil and gas lessees who must 
also navigate a number of other challenges including: 

o Time to acquire sufficient acreage position to make an economic play 
o Initial drilling results in new areas may result in unsuccessful, dry holes 
o Lease stipulations, such as no surface occupancy or seasonal occupancy 
requirements 

o Time required for proper National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) analysis 
o Many leased lands are Non Surface Occupancy to protect the play development 
o Market constraints on pipeline hookups to the producing areas extend time for 
development 

o Lease suspensions due to litigation 
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Discuss Impact of Requested Budget Cuts 

Dicks Question 6. 1 understand that the BLM in general has a fairly sparse workforce given the 
large acreage you cover in the west. Yet, in recent years as you mentioned, the growth in public 
recreational and industrial use of BLM lands has skyrocketed. Your request is tough on some of 
the basic operational accounts. Please discuss the impact of the $10 million reduction to 
recreation and trails management you are requesting. Where will you reduce your activities in 
support of recreation? 

Answer: While the Recreation Resources Management subactivity shows a net $8.0 million 
reduction from the 2008 level, most of this proposed reduction ($5.5 million) is actually a 
funding shift from the Recreation subactivity to the new National Monuments and National 
Conservation Areas subactivity to be used for recreation program management within National 
Monuments and National Conservation Areas. The remaining reductions include the elimination 
of 2008 enacted funding add-ons and savings achieved through organizational and administrative 
streamlining, reducing travel and relocation expenses, and performance contracting. In 2009, 
BLM will continue to maintain core function and will focus on its highest priority recreation 
management projects. 

Dicks Question 7. The request also reduces funding for deferred maintenance of roads and 
facilities by about $12 million. Tell us a bit about the size of the BLM infrastructure and how 
you will implement this large reduction in maintenance. 

Answer: The budget request proposes a program reduction of $10.2 million to the Deferred 
Maintenance Program. Over 90 percent of constructed assets are maintained in adequate 
condition (i.e., good or fair) in 2008, and this will continue in 2009. BLM will implement the 
proposed request by focusing on its highest priority health and safety projects, according to its 5 
year plan. BLM will also continue to implement its Capital Asset Management Plan. The 
Capital Asset Management Plan allows BLM to prioritize the most urgent needs. Eventually, it 
will give BLM the framework to decide which facilities to maintain, and which to dispose of, 
ultimately lowering BLM’s deferred maintenance costs. Following are the statistics on the size 
of BLM’s infrastructure: 

o Buildings and Administrative Facilities - 4,777 buildings and structures and 725 
administrative sites. 

o Recreation Sites - 380 recreation fee sites, 2,224 non-fee recreation sites, 1,237 
campgrounds with approximately 17,510 campsites, 368 boat ramps, and 87 
interpretive centers or contact stations. 

o Transportation - 75,959 miles of roads, 18,932 miles of trails, and 856 bridges. 

o Dams - 590 dams 
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Dicks Question 8. Please describe the BLM road system and explain how this is maintained. 
Are you able to obtain regular funding from the Federal Highway Administration for regular 
roads like the other Interior Department Bureaus? 

Answer: Currently the BLM maintains 75,959 miles of roads. BLM’s roads are maintained in 
the Facility Asset Management System (FAMS) and are prioritized based on mission critical 
assets needs. The BLM’s Asset Management Plan provides the structure, policy and missions 
for managing BLM’s assets. The BLM uses funding from the Annual Maintenance program and 
a small amount from the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) to maintain roads. Only a 
small portion of BLM’s roads are designated as “public roads” and, therefore, eligible for FHWA 
funding. In a typical year, such as in 2007, the Federal Highways Administration contributed 
$2,474,000 to maintain BLM-managed public roads. 

Dicks Question 9. The budget proposes to eliminate the range improvements provision which 
generates $ 1 0 million to manage rangelands using grazing fees. Why do you want to do this? 
What is the impact of reducing your rangeland stewardship by $10 million? 

Answer: The 2009 budget proposes to eliminate the Range Improvement Fund. The mandatory 
nature of the range improvements funding does not allow program managers to consider an array 
of spending options and shift funding towards higher priorities. The elimination of the range 
improvements program will move more responsibility for construction and maintenance of 
public land projects to the public land users, as well as other Management of Lands and 
Resources and Oregon and California Grant Lands programs. 

The Administration submitted legislation on April 4, 2007 to amend the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act to direct the 50 percent of grazing fee receipts currently deposited in the Range 
Improvements Fund (i.e. the Federal share of such receipts), to be deposited in the General fund 
of the Treasury. Under the proposal, BLM would retain the ability to fund range improvements 
to benefit wildlife within its appropriated budget. Also, private users who directly benefit from 
projects may be willing to share in these costs. Additional private investment could decrease the 
need for the Federal government to fund these projects. 

Dicks Question 10. The budget request nearly eliminates funding for construction . Do you have 
a good inventory of your facilities and your projected facility needs for the future? Given the 
population growth in so many of the areas you manage, how can you scrape by without much of 
a construction or maintenance budget? What amount of housing for employees does the BLM 
provide and what is the budget for this? 

Answer: Our budget strikes a balance between maintaining or increasing funding in areas of 
pressing needs, and reducing or deferring expenditures where needs are less urgent or are a lower 
priority. The 2009 Budget proposes a $1.9m reduction in the construction account. Many 
maintenance activities are funded from BLM’s annual and deferred maintenance budgets within 
the MLR and O&C accounts, whereas the construction account is reserved for major 
maintenance or large construction projects. The Construction program will continue to focus on 
BLM’s highest priority construction projects, as detailed in the Five-year Deferred Maintenance 
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and Capital Improvement Plan. Prioritization depends on factors such as critical health and 
safety needs, and the needs of resource protection. 

Currently, the BLM operates 210 housing units (i.e., houses, mobile homes, dormitories) in 10 
states for 1,000 employees, mostly seasonal. The BLM spends $326,000 per year to maintain 
these facilities. 

Dicks Question 11. The request also has reductions for organizational streamlining again and for 
reductions to travel. These total $8 million in reductions. Please tell us specifically how you 
will realize such large savings and where this savings will occur? 

Answer: In 2007 BLM began implementation of a strategic reorganization plan, Managing for 
Excellence, to streamline the bureau by improving efficiencies and reducing costs in the 
Washington Office Headquarters and Centers. By 2009, the BLM anticipates realizing $4.7 
million in savings across multiple subactivities. This reduction is made possible through staffing 
and cost reductions in the Washington Office, centralization of personnel services, and 
centralization of Information Technology infrastructure. 

Of the total $4.7 million reduction, the Washington Office will be able to reduce labor spending 
by $2.5 million. The Washington Office will manage its work force to reach the target table of 
organization by eliminating lower priority work related to but not limited to: positions associated 
with coordinating correspondence review which can be handled through other means; or 
positions associated with completed projects. 

Personnel services will reduce spending by $1.1 million. All position classification will be 
centralized at the National Operations Center during 2009. Staffing and benefits administration 
will also be centralized. BLM is fully funding the contract for electronic Official Personnel Files 
with the Office of Personnel Management in 2008. This centralization will reduce the BLM’s 
personnel staff and related costs in the field organization. 

The BLM will reduce spending on its Information Technology (IT) infrastructure and related 
work processes by $1.1 million. The BLM will centralize the various IT infrastructure and 
related work processes at the National Operations Center. These IT functions include activities 
such as network switch management, video, radio, and voice circuit management, Microsoft 
active directory account management, and similar activities. This centralization will allow the 
reduction of IT staff and related costs in the field organization. 

The BLM anticipates saving $3,085 million in travel costs in 2009 through enhancing the use of 
available telecommunications technology. Concentrating on the availability of video- 
conferencing, cyber-seminars, telephone bridges, and electronic travel booking will reduce 
BLM’s reliance on travel to accomplish its mission in 2009. The BLM will also continue to 
consolidate meetings when possible, monitor conference planning and attendance, use local 
training sites when possible, and fund customer-related travel through cost-reimbursable 
accounts when feasible. 
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Dicks Question 12. The National Landscape Conservation System is one of your focus areas and 
you have established a separate account for base operations of the NLCS. Yet, the budget 
request is nearly $3 million less than the 2008 funding level for these national monuments and 
nationally designated conservation areas. What kinds of management activities, and where, will 
these reductions be felt? 

Answer: The BLM and Department share Congress’ commitment to the National Conservation 
System, and the 2009 BLM budget request continues to show strong support for the NLCS in an 
overall constrained budget request. While the budget request discontinues $1.5 million in one- 
time earmarks and unrequested increases for national trails and reduces $1.9 million of the $4.9 
million increase in NLCS base funding provided in 2008, other steps have been taken to 
strengthen the NLCS, including establishing new budget subactivities in the MLR and O&C 
accounts for national monuments and national conservation areas and increasing the amount of 
Challenge Cost Share funds targeted to projects in the NLCS. It should also be noted that BLM 
is finalizing its 2009 NLCS funding estimate. Any discrepancy is due to the timing difference 
between publication of the Budget Justification and BLM’s 2009 Preliminary Target Allocation 
process, when the allocation of one-time “flex” funds are allocated. In addition, the BLM 
anticipates additional benefits to the NLCS through developing restoration projects in 
coordination with the BLM's Healthy Lands Initiative. 

With respect to the specific question about what kinds of management activities (and where) will 
be impacted by the 2009 NLCS budget, it will not adversely impact any projects funded with the 
2008 increases, as these funding increases are being used for projects that will be initiated and 
completed in FY 2008. 


Healthy Lands Initiative 

Dicks Question 13. Your request has a 200% increase for your healthy lands initiative, a $10 
million increase. Please put this increase in perspective and explain why it is more important 
than providing basic operations funding, taking care of your roads and facilities, and caring for 
the vast habitats and streams you manage? 

Answer: The Healthy Lands Initiative (HLI) helps care for the vast habitats and streams the 
BLM manages. It is an approach to land management that increases the pace of and more 
effectively implements land health treatments across jurisdictions. Appropriated funds are 
leveraged through partnership contributions to increase land restoration treatments across 
multiple jurisdictions. In 2009, the BLM will build on the Healthy Lands work completed in 
2007 and 2008. The requested $10 million increase is targeted to conserving and enhancing 
critical terrestrial and aquatic habitats in 7 emphasis areas including sage grouse habitat in the 
Great Basin and the Intermountain West, lesser prairie chicken habitat in New Mexico, and 
habitat for a variety of listed species in the Southern California. 

The on-the-ground projects in these emphasis areas will address multiple threats to the health of 
the land. Some of these threats involve the interaction of altered fire regimes, recent drought, 
and invasive brush species and noxious weeds. Others involve increased outdoor recreation and 
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urban-suburban development. Still others are the result of historic livestock grazing and historic 
oil and gas development practices. 

An example is in Carlsbad, New Mexico, where cattle drives along the Chisholm Trail more than 
a century ago decimated the native grasses and allowed creosote to take over the landscape. 
Aerial spraying of the creosote by the BLM and its partners is bringing lush native grasses back. 
In Carlsbad, the BLM is also striving to reclaim roads and pads left from decades-old orphaned 
wells that were drilled before many existing environmental regulations were in place. 
Reclaiming old wells for which there are no responsible parties is critical to de-fragmenting the 
landscape and improving wildlife habitat. 

Dicks Question 14. 1 am also curious how the direct beneficiaries of the oil and gas development 
respond to your healthy lands initiative. Can you tell us what the total revenue was last year 
from oil, gas, and coal on Federal lands in Wyoming and in New Mexico? How much of these 
receipts did these two States get from the Interior Department? 

Are you doing anything to work with these States, which benefit greatly, to help offset the costs 
of your Healthy Lands initiative and to contribute to decreasing the harmful impacts of heavy 
energy development on our public lands? 

Answer: According to the Minerals Management Service the total reported revenue from federal 
energy and mineral development in New Mexico for Fiscal Year 2007 was $1,195,256,231 
including bonus payments, rents, and royalties. The corresponding figure for Wyoming was 
$1,862,789,850. In 2007, 50 percent of this revenue was shared, respectively, with the State of 
New Mexico and the State of Wyoming. The FY 2008 Consolidated Appropriations Act 
implemented a form of net receipts sharing for FY 2008, in which a 2 percent deduction is made 
to these state mineral revenue payments to partially recoup the costs incurred by the Federal 
government in administering Federal mineral leasing programs. So for FY 2008, the percentage 
shared with the States will be 49 percent, instead of 50 percent. 

Both the State of Wyoming and the State of New Mexico are actively participating in and 
contributing to the Healthy Lands Initiative. The State of New Mexico contributes to the 
Healthy Lands Initiative in several ways. BLM and the New Mexico State Land Office prioritize 
vegetation treatments to occur in the HLI Emphasis Areas such that adjacent BLM and state 
lands are treated at the same time to achieve landscape level benefits. The New Mexico Oil 
Conservation Division (OCD) partners with BLM in a similar fashion to achieve wildlife habitat 
reclamation. In targeted landscapes on BLM lands, the OCD plugs abandoned wells and BLM 
concurrently performs site reclamation work, resulting in defragmentaton of wildlife habitat. In 
FY 2007, OCD plugged approximately 80-100 wells on BLM, private, and state lands within 
HLI Emphasis Areas, an in-kind contribution of about $3.0 million. In addition, through the 
Sikes Act and an agreement with the New Mexico Game and Fish Department, the BLM 
received $137,000 in FY 2007 to conduct habitat restoration projects in New Mexico’s HLI 
Emphasis Areas, and BLM expects approximately $100,000 in FY 2008 for the same purpose. 

The State of Wyoming has been an active participant in the Wyoming Landscape Conservation 
Initiative since its inception. The State initiated a Candidate Conservation Agreement with 
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Assurance for sage grouse, is helping develop a landscape scale vegetation data base, and is 
contributing to project development and implementation by providing project dollars, expertise, 
in kind contributions, and acquiring additional partner contributions. Projects include invasive 
species identification, mapping, and control; species recovery actions for a number of species 
including the trumpeter swan and the Colorado River cutthroat trout; and a wide variety of 
habitat improvement projects. 

Dicks Question 15. The oil and gas industry has vast investments on public lands you manage. 
Can you estimate what the industry investment is for the focus areas of the healthy lands 
initiative? 

Answer: The BLM does not have a sound basis to estimate industry investments in oil and gas 
development on Federal lands; most likely, the value of this infrastructure exceeds several billion 
dollars. In the San Juan Basin of northwestern New Mexico, for example, there are well over 

22.000 active wells, while in the Permian Basin of southeastern New Mexico there are closer to 

29.000 active wells. Of these 51,000 wells, 28,000 are Federal. Each well has associated access 
roads, oil and/or water tanks, production or injection facilities, oil and/or water pipelines, and 
power lines. 

Dicks Question 16. To what extent has the energy industry provided funding to help with the 
environmental projects that are the focus of the healthy lands initiative? Please give examples. 

Answer: The energy industry is fully responsible for mitigating and rehabilitating current oil and 
gas development. BLM is responsible for reclaiming roads and pads from decades-old orphaned 
wells. In some areas, energy industry partners are contributing to offsite mitigation projects as 
part of the Healthy Lands Initiative. For example: 

o While the BLM is responsible for reclaiming roads and pads from decades-old orphaned 
wells in the Permian Basin of New Mexico, energy industry partners are contributing 
with funds, labor, and equipment as part of the Healthy Lands Initiative. Since 2005, 
industry partners have contributed an average of $262,500 per year to projects as part of 
the Restore New Mexico and Healthy Lands Initiative. BLM began implementing the 
Restore New Mexico program in 2005 for habitat restoration and reclamation, which 
preceded the Healthy Lands Initiative. 

o In the San Juan Basin of New Mexico, the oil and gas industry contributes a voluntary 
$1,000 per acre disturbed to an offsite mitigation fund, which is used for land reclamation 
and range improvements on public and private land. 

o In Pinedale, Wyoming, EnCana has agreed to contribute $24 million toward an 
interagency project office which will implement a wide variety of wildlife habitat 
restoration projects outside of the Jonah gas field. The contribution provided by EnCana 
to date is $7,484,000. Beginning in 2006, EnCana contributes approximately 20 percent 
of the $24 million each year to the project. Flexibility exists to request additional monies 
in a year if needed to facilitate wildlife habitat restoration projects. 
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Mining and Impacts of Past Mines 

Dicks Question 17. The BLM is the lead agency for taking care of Federal mining activities, and 
the BLM lands have had a long mining history. What current pressures for new or expanded 
mines are facing the public lands? Will we see a rush for uranium and other hard rock mines? 
How could that mining activity affect the public lands, our rivers and our national parks? 

Answer: 

o Since 2005, there has been renewed interest in exploration for and eventual production 
of uranium from domestic sources, which continues today. 

o In recent years, Canada has supplied most of the uranium used in North America and 
parts of Europe. Some Canadian mines have reached the end of their uranium reserves 
and have been closing down, causing a major increase in demand for new sources of 
uranium for power generation world wide. 

o BLM is experiencing a substantial increase (2005: 14,000; 2006: 31,900; 2007: 34,100) 
in uranium mining claim locations in the states of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. These states contain the known uranium districts from which production 
has previously occurred. 

o The currently high prices for many other commodities, including gold, silver, copper, 
potash, etc. have also contributed to an increase in mining claim locations and lease 
applications. 

o BLM continues to face an increase in mining claim locations, filing of Notices for 
exploration actions and Plans of Operations for advanced development activities. 

o BLM will strive to assure that any increased mining activities on the public lands will 
only occur in an environmentally sound manner and will not adversely affect lands, 
water, or our national parks. 

o BLM’s bonding requirements help ensure ongoing mitigation of environmental effects. 

o Since 1978, National Parks are closed to mining claim location and mining activities. 

Dicks Question 18. The long mining history has left large areas of the public lands with severe 
damage and threats to public safety. How well has the BLM inventoried old mines and the 
threats they face? What is the backlog in abandoned mine reclamation or restoration? What are 
some of the main public safety and health threats and how will you deal with that given the 
funding you are requesting? 

Answer: BLM maintains an inventory of known Abandoned Mine Lands (AML) located on 
public lands. Although not complete, the BLM’s AML inventory and database currently has 
12,035 sites: 10,103 require further investigation and/or remediation. Many sites in the database 
have multiple physical safety and environmental hazards. We would like to emphasize that the 
sites with the highest potential for harm to public health and safety have already been identified 
by the various Federal, State, and Tribal partners. 

AML hazards fall under two often overlapping categories: physical safety and environmental. 
Physical safety hazards include these on-the-ground features: open adits and shafts; highwalls 
and open pits; unstable and unsafe structures; abandoned equipment; and confined spaces with 
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bad or no air. Typical actions taken to address physical safety hazards are mitigation measures, 
such as posting warning signs, fencing and other access controls and more permanent removal of 
abandoned equipment and structures; closure of open adits and shafts (often with bat gates and 
cupolas to facilitate habitat). Environmental hazards may pose health and safety risks. They 
include these features: leftover hazardous materials, toxic mine and mill tailings, contaminated 
soil, and polluted water. Response actions to remediate these hazards include use of repositories 
to store and stabilize mine wastes, removal of contaminated tailings, streambed restoration and 
water treatment. According to our inventory data, there are over 49,192 features associated with 
12,035 sites. 

In 2006, the BLM released its AML program strategic plan. The plan was developed with 
participation of Federal and State partners. Priority is given to State-designated watersheds, and 
sites situated in proximity to populated and high-use areas. Partnerships with Federal and State 
agencies are an integral part of the plan in order to foster effective collaboration in specified 
areas (such as a watershed), and to leverage funds efficiently. 

Where possible, the BLM seeks to apply the “polluter pays” principle whereby responsible and 
financially viable parties remediate their sites or contribute to covering the costs. Unfortunately, 
most AML sites on lands managed by the BLM are 50 to 100+ years old and responsible parties 
normally are not found. Though no comprehensive AML inventory exists, the BLM and its 
partners are developing a prototype National Mine Land Inventory that enables the public to 
view available spatial data (www.eeocommunicator.gov) . 

The BLM and its partners continue to work to improve data, and BLM has prioritized workload 
by emphasizing the clean up of high priority sites. 

In 2007, the BLM and the Forest Service published a report entitled “Abandoned Mine Lands: A 
Decade of Progress Reclaiming Hardrock Mines.” The BLM reported that between 2000 and the 
mid-Fiscal Year (FY) 2007, it remediated physical safety hazards at over 3,000 sites; and 
restored water quality at 281 sites involving 3,000 acres. 

Dicks Question 19. Please tell us about some of the hard rock mining reform legislation you 
have seen in the Congress, such as that which passed the House under Chairman Rahall’s 
leadership. Does the administration support any reform to the outdated Mining Law of 1 872? 

Answer: Because H.R. 2262, in our view, does not present workable solutions on these issues, 
we look forward to working with the Congress, industry, the environmental community, and 
other interested parties to consider other options. The Department remains committed to 
continuing to find administrative solutions to emerging issues as well as working with the 
Congress and other interested parties to find legislative solutions to those problems that cannot 
be resolved administratively, including the role of mineral patenting and requiring some form of 
prospective royalty or production payment. 
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Dicks Question 20. Wouldn’t it be a good public policy for mines on public lands to pay some 
royalties just like oil, gas, coal and other industrial users of public lands have to do? Isn’t there a 
huge backlog in mining lands that need clean-up? 

Answer: The Department believes that the prospective application of a royalty or production 
payment is warranted and the issue merits further discussion. 

Dicks Question 21. One small provision which passed the House previously would have 
assessed a mining claim maintenance fee based on acreage. What do you think about such an 
item and how would the BLM implement such a program? 

Answer: Because the acreage claimed by each location is highly variable, we prefer a fee per 
claim rather than a fee per acre. Administratively verifying the acreage of each mining claim or 
site would be very burdensome. 

Dicks Question 22. Your request has an $1 1 million increase to clean up a single old oil well on 
the north slope of Alaska. Why is it so much more important to clean up that remote site than 
some of the hundreds of old mine sites which may present greater threats to human safety and to 
public health, and are in areas with high visitation and public use? 

Answer: The Atigaru well is at high risk of erosion and contaminating Alaska’s marine and 
tundra habitat. The Atigaru was used by the USGS for subsurface temperature monitoring since 
its completion in 1977, and contains 334 barrels of diesel down hole. The diesel provided a non- 
corrosive medium that will not freeze. Delaying the plugging of the well and excavation of 
contaminated soils would result in a greater risk to the environment, more difficult working 
conditions, and increased costs. 


Other Energy Development and Management Issues 

Dicks Question 23. There have been major concerns about the way the BLM manages its oil and 
gas compliance and monitoring programs. Tell us what funding is in the budget for oversight of 
existing oil and gas development and how the staffing trends are concerning monitoring active 
oil and gas industrial sites. 

Answer: Since Fiscal Year 2003, the BLM has increased the number of inspections completed 
per year by over 50 percent. Funding for Inspection and Enforcement and Monitoring for FY 
2008 is over $38 million. The 2009 budget proposes to retain the $1.95 million funding increase 
provided in the 2008 enacted budget plus redirect $400,000 in base funding from oil shale 
funding towards oil and gas inspections, enforcement, and monitoring. Due to competition with 
private sector job opportunities, retention of certified Petroleum Engineering Technicians (PET) 
continues to be a problem in some offices. Moreover, it takes at least two years after hiring a 
Petroleum Engineering Technician before they become certified to do inspections unassisted. 
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Dicks Question 24. The BLM has been very active with respect to the habitat of several key 
species that utilize sagebrush habitats and which may be adversely impacted by the recent, 
extensive development. What is the BLM doing for sage grouse and other such species? 

Answer: Following are some illustrative examples of “on-the-ground” habitat improvement 
projects undertaken by BLM in partnership with a variety of stakeholders specifically designed 
to benefit sage-grouse and pygmy rabbit. These projects provide conservation benefits for other 
sagebrush obligate species and are in support of State Wildlife Action Plans. Additionally, sage- 
grouse projects are consistent with State-led sage-grouse conservation plans, sage-grouse local 
working group plans as well as with BLM’s national strategy and BLM state-level strategies. 
The sum of “on-the-ground’" accomplishment for the sample state projects listed below is as 
follows: 

• Treatment of 32,330 acres of shrub/grassland 

• Implementation of 120 conservation actions 

• Inventory of 1,000,000 acres of wildlife / plant habitat 

• Monitoring of 10,000 acres of terrestrial habitat 

California : 

o Mechanical treatment of dense juniper adjacent to leks and within sage-grouse 
nesting habitat (Alturas Field Office) 

o Sage-grouse habitat mapping of ecological conditions and serai stage of sagebrush 
communities (Bishop Field Office) 

o Mechanical treatment of sage-grouse nesting habitat through removal of younger 
encroaching juniper stands (Eagle Lake Field Office) 

o Sage-grouse late summer brood-rearing habitat improvement through riparian and 
meadow fencing (Bishop Field Office) 

o Habitat improvement through hand treatment of encroaching juniper surrounding 
seven active leks (Surprise Field Office) 

o Minimizing sage-grouse depredation risks through removal of tall structures such 
as old farm windmills (Bishop Field Office) 

o Surveys for pygmy rabbit in sage brush habitat and monitoring of known burrow 
sites across four Field Offices in eastern California. Provided support to researchers 
at University of Nevada, Reno for investigations on habitat selection and 
distribution on pygmy rabbit in California and Nevada. 

Colorado : 

o Gunnison sage-grouse habitat treatment and population monitoring and 
augmentation (San Luis Valley Public Lands Center) 

o Improvement of Gunnison sage-grouse habitat through pinyon pine and juniper 
removal (Mancos / Dolores Field Office) 

Idaho : 

o Sagebrush wildlife obligate species habitat restoration through reestablishment of 
shrub dominated plant communities and minimizing the spread of invasive species 
(Southern Idaho - Snake River Plain Healthy Lands Initiative emphasis area / Twin 
Falls District) 
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o Sagebrush wildlife obligate species habitat restoration through handcutting of 
encroaching juniper stands (Tri-State Healthy Lands Initiative emphasis area / 
Boise District) 

o Sage-grouse habitat improvement through removal of encroaching Douglas fir trees 
(Southern Idaho - Snake River Plain Healthy Lands Initiative emphasis area / 
Idaho Falls District) 

o Sagebrush wildlife obligate species habitat restoration utilizing volunteer 
workforce (Statewide) 

o Implementation of a 5 year inventory and monitoring program for pygmy rabbit in 
southern Idaho. This information will provide a basis for determining population 
trends and guiding adaptive management decisions. Provided support to 
researchers at University of Idaho for investigations on dispersal and gene flow of 
pygmy rabbit in Montana and Idaho. 

Montana : 

o Conduct aerial surveys of radio-collared sage-grouse in order to identify important 
lek attendance, brooding and winter use areas as well as areas of high concentration 
of West Nile virus mortalities (Southeast Montana) 
o Conduct sage-grouse aerial surveys to determine sage-grouse distribution at eastern 
extent of range (Dakotas Field Office) 

o Implementation of a 5 year inventory and monitoring program for pygmy rabbit in 
Montana. This information will provide a basis for determining population trends 
and guiding adaptive management decisions. Provided support to researchers at 
University of Idaho for investigations on dispersal and gene flow of pygmy rabbit 
in Montana and Idaho. 

Nevada : 

o Close-herded domestic sheep will be utilized in the creation of a firebreak to 
protect important wildlife habitat which includes a key sage-grouse summer 
complex and mule deer browse field (Carson City Field Office) 
o Removal of pinyon pine and juniper from springs and riparian areas in order to 
improve wildlife habitat, including that for mountain quail and small mammals 
(Carson City Field Office) 

o Tree removal proximate to sage-grouse breeding and nesting areas in order to 
minimize depredation by raptors and ravens (Ely Field Office) 
o Mechanical thinning of pinyon-juniper stands in order to maintain presence of 
sagebrush / bitterbrush vegetation communities, improving habitat quality for mule 
deer, sage-grouse and other sagebrush obligate species (Battle Mountain Field 
Office) 

o Implementation of ongoing inventory and monitoring for pygmy rabbit in addition 
to project-specific surveys in advance of any ground disturbing activities. Provided 
support to researchers at University of Nevada, Reno for investigations on habitat 
selection and distribution on pygmy rabbit in California and Nevada. 
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Oregon : 

o Manage juniper encroachment in order to maintain the health of sagebrush, aspen 
and riparian communities, supporting species such as sage-grouse, Rocky Mountain 
elk, mule deer and pronghorn (Tri-State Healthy Lands Initiative emphasis area / 
Bums District) 

o Juniper removal to improve habitat quality within a high priority sage-grouse area 
(Lakeview District) 

o Utilizing a range of treatment methods to restore sage-grouse brood rearing habitat 
quality (Tri-State Healthy Lands Initiative emphasis area / Prineville District) 

o Implementation of a 6 year inventory and monitoring strategy and support for four 
research projects on BLM lands including movement and habitat selection, 
development of a resource selection model for pygmy rabbit, and pygmy rabbit 
movement across perceived barriers. 


Utah : 

o Sagebrush wildlife monitoring study (Moab Field Office) 

o Inventory and monitoring for pygmy rabbit across four Field Offices and support 
for research projects by USGS and Brigham Young University on topics including 
habitat use, behaviors and limiting factors affecting the pygmy rabbit. 

Wyoming : 

o Provision of additional wildlife watering sites supporting upland game bird 
(including sage-grouse), deer and antelope populations (Worland Field Office) 

o Mechanical treatment of conifers to restore distribution of aspen stands (Rawlins 
Field Office) 

o Improvement of habitat conditions within mule deer crucial winter range (Lander 
Field Office) 

o Installation of exclosures to prevent use and depletion of wildlife guzzlers (visited 
by sage-grouse and other sagebrush obligate bird species, pronghorn and pygmy 
rabbit) by livestock (Kemmerer Field Office) 

o Inventory and monitoring initiated in Field Offices and pygmy rabbit monitoring 
completed by industry in advance of ground disturbing activities. 

Master Development Planning : 

o The BLM and oil and gas industry are moving toward Master Development 
Planning of oil and gas field development. Master Development Planning has been 
identified in the new Onshore Oil and Gas Order No. 1 and in the BLM’s policy 
memorandums as preferred practice for planning an entire development project at 
once, and looking at cumulative impacts at once, rather that approving individual 
drilling permits incrementally. Master Development Planning allows the BLM and 
operators to identify preferred well locations, multiple well pads, centralized 
production facilities, and eliminate duplicate routes or routes that unnecessarily 
fragment habitat. 

o The BLM has been working with the industry to develop Master Development 
Plans which contain limitations on the amount of surface disturbance that is 
allowed at any one time. When these very strict acreage limitations are met, no 
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additional surface disturbance can be created unless an equal amount of existing 
surface disturbance meets reclamation standards for interim or final reclamation. 
These surface disturbance limitations encourage the industry to develop practices 
which greatly reduce the footprint of development and are key to maintaining and 
restoring habitat. 

Environmental Best Management Practices 

o The oil and gas industry has worked closely with BLM to develop and identify 
environmental Best Management Practices for reducing the footprint of 
development on wildlife habitat. 

o The BLM is initiating a major Director’s program evaluation of the BLM’s use of 
environmental Best Management Practices in the oil and gas program. 

o A wide variety of oil and gas Best Management Practices targeted at protection of 
wildlife habitat can be found on the Technical Information page at 
www.blm.gov/bmp in the Wildlife presentation. The BLM has a BMP policy and 
three training courses which emphasize these practices. 

o Drilling straight holes was once the normal practice. This required constructing a 
road, well pad, and utility and flowline corridor to each well location. Eventually 
the industry developed directional drilling practices which allowed multiple wells 
to be drilled from a single, very large super-pad and thereby avoid damaging 
additional habitat. The industry’s drilling technology has now evolved to the point 
where 22 or more deep gas wells can be drilled side by side, 7 feet apart, on a pad 
that is no larger than the original straight well bore pads. This new practice greatly 
reduces wildlife habitat fragmentation while maximizing recovery of natural gas 
resources. 

o Some operators have begun centralizing their production facilities. When facilities 
are centralized, the operator no longer needs to run fluids trucks through important 
habitat all year long to each and every well location. They only run trucks to a 
central facility out by the main road. When fluids trucks are kept off the roads, the 
roads can be constructed to a standard that damages less habitat. 

Leasing Stipulations 

o Within the sagebrush biome, the BLM has identified in its land use plans “major” 
and “moderate” restrictions on development in those areas open to oil and gas 
leasing to ensure that impacts to wildlife resources are minimized. These become 
lease stipulations and include “No Surface Occupancy,” meaning the minerals are 
leased, but nothing can be constructed on the surface. The BLM typically places 
no surface occupancy requirements within a certain distance of grouse leks, raptor 
nests, and in other areas of very important habitat. The BLM also identifies large 
areas of important habitat with “Timing Limitations.” Timing limitations prevent 
major drilling or work-over operations during critical time periods such as 
wintering, nesting, and brood-rearing. 


Dicks Question 25. We understand that coal bed methane production is another important 
energy source which has potentially large negative environmental impacts. What are the trends 
in coal bed methane development and how are you managing it so that permanent damage to 
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habitats and watersheds does not occur during the 15 or 20 years that coal bed methane wells are 
productive? 

Answer: As energy prices continue to increase, there is a continuing trend to develop coal bed 
natural gas (CBNG) at various locations throughout the West. Many of the environmental Best 
Management Practices (BMP) developed by the oil and gas industry and the BLM, and in use 
today, originated with the development of CBNG in the Powder River Basin of Wyoming. 
CBNG development pioneered the use of: minimum-impact 2-track roads instead of large, 
habitat-fragmenting gravel roads; full interim reclamation of vegetation of the road and well pad 
restoring sites to a near natural condition during the life of the well; buried wellheads; placing 
multiple wells on a single pad; telemetric monitoring of wells to almost eliminate wildlife- 
disturbing truck trips to the well; buried power, water, and natural gas in the 2-track road or 
immediately adjacent to reduce raptor and other surface impacts; and centralized production 
facilities to eliminate haul truck traffic from each well. In addition, the BLM applies a standard 
suite of major and moderate wildlife conservation practices such as prohibiting any surface 
disturbance within certain distances of highly important wildlife habitat, such as sage-grouse 
leks, and placing timing limitations on other important habitats during periods that are important 
to wildlife reproduction or winter survival. While many very significant mitigation measures 
have been developed to address impacts from CBNG development and many of these measures 
have been transferred to other types of energy development, the BLM, EPA, States and the 
industry continue to seek solutions for better managing CBNG produced water. For additional 
information, please visit www.blm.gov/bmo . 

Dicks Question 26. The Energy Policy Act of 2005 set up some major oil shale demonstration 
projects which I believe have all been started. Tell us about these demonstration projects, where 
they are and what kinds of technologies are being tested. How long will these efforts be 
underway? 

Answer: The Department of the Interior/Bureau of land Management issued six research, 
development, and demonstration (R, D&D) leases in 2007. Five of the leases are for in situ 
operations in Colorado, and one for ex situ operations in Utah. The lessees in Colorado are 
taking diligent steps toward their research efforts. They have applied and received permits to 
drill some monitoring and observation wells. In Utah, the project is underground mining with a 
surface retort (ex situ). The lessee has completed the first phase of their research operations by 
moving stockpiled oil shale to their retort facility in Canada for testing. The test was successful, 
and the company is getting ready to embark on the second phase of their research by entering an 
existing mine and mining fresh shale. 

Two different technologies are generally used to produce shale oil. The rock may be fractured 
and heated in place to produce shale oil underground. All Colorado projects are in situ processes 
designed to use down-hole heaters or apply heat underground. The heat is applied for 
approximately 30 months during which the shale oil separates from the rock. The shale oil is 
then produced in a manner similar to conventional oil. This is referred to as the “in situ” process. 
The second technology applied to obtain shale oil is by mining the rock using conventional 
mining methods and processing it in a surface retort to produce the shale oil. The R, D&D 
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projects are permitted for ten years. However, companies could perfect technology much earlier 
in the process. 

Dicks Question 27. We also understand that you are anxious to write new regulations 
concerning future oil shale development as required by existing law but which the Congress 
halted for the current fiscal year with a funding limitation. Doesn’t it make sense for the large 
demonstration projects to begin to yield some data and experience before the government 
commits to new regulations for major industrial impacts that are still largely unknown? 

Answer: The research, development and demonstration (R, D&D) program is carefully staged, 
or phased, to ensure that the current oil shale extractive technologies are perfected to operate at 
economic and environmentally acceptable levels before expansion to commercial operations can 
be authorized on public lands. However, Section 369 of the Energy Policy Act of 2005 clearly 
provided direction for BLM to develop a commercial leasing program and set the time frames for 
program development, including when the final regulations will be developed. Section 369(e) 
also provides the Secretary the option of determining when commercial leasing and subsequent 
commercial development can be authorized. There are two separate and distinct aspects of a 
commercial oil shale leasing and administration program. The first is the current R, D&D 
leasing program. If a current R, D &D lessee is successful in the development of a commercial 
operation, regulations will be needed to administer the larger (noncompetitive) lease areas, 
enabled by a successful R. D&D. The BLM needs to be prepared with regulations in the event 
that these operations prove they can be commercially successful. The second aspect is the 
potential for a competitive commercial leasing program. The timing of any future competitive 
leasing by the Secretary will be in consultation with those referenced in the Act (Governors of 
the States, Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, representatives of local governments in Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming, interested Indian tribes, and other interested persons). 

It will be helpful to promulgate regulations at this time to provide a stable regulatory 
environment for an industry facing a number of uncertainties. Also, promulgating regulations at 
this time will encourage much need investment in the capital- and labor-intensive world of oil 
shale development. Not having regulations prior to perfecting technology will delay and 
discourage oil shale development in the United States as companies are likely to make their 
investments in countries with reduced level of uncertainties. Having regulations in place does 
not translate into automatic leasing and development. The ability to overcome technological and 
environmental barriers to oil shale development need to be demonstrated before actual leasing 
and commercial development can occur. 

Dicks Question 28. I understand that there is a real possibility for another major oil shale boom 
to occur in western Colorado and in Utah. How is the BLM working with the states and the 
counties to see that if large industrial development occurs in the future, there will be 
environmental and community considerations in place? 

Answer: The BLM will continue to work closely with the states and counties as development 
proposals are presented to the BLM to ensure environmental and community concerns are taken 
into consideration. The BLM collaborated closely with state and local governments in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah to ensure that their interests and concerns were addressed as efforts to 
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develop federal oil shale resources continue. Fourteen state and local government agencies are 
participating as cooperating agencies during development of the programmatic environmental 
impact statement and have signed memoranda of understanding toward this end. The BLM held 
several listening sessions with state representatives from Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming to hear 
and capture their concerns related to the regulatory initiative. 

Dicks Question 29. Please update a table provided in previous years by the BLM which shows 
the total number of federal acres under lease for oil and gas in each state in each year, including 
total number of acres under lease in each year. 

Answer: Please refer to the following tables. 
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Southwest Borderlands 

Dicks Question 30. You have a minor initiative for clean-up of damaged lands in the areas near 
the Mexican border. Please describe the extent of the problems in these areas by state, and what 
progress you hope your budget will allow. 

Answer: The extent of the damage to border lands due to illegal immigration has been extensive. 
Garbage, human waste, trespass roads and trails that damage habitat and lead to erosion and 
impaired water quality are wide-spread. Illegal border crossings in California have led to forest 
fires and destruction of wilderness values in the Otay Mountain area east of San Diego, 
threatened safety of visitors and law enforcement officers in the Imperial Dunes recreation area, 
and other areas. In Arizona, damage in the form of illegal trails and roads, garbage and waste is 
common in several border area units of the National Landscape Conservation System, such as 
the San Pedro Riparian National Conservation Area, the Sonoran Desert National Monument and 
the Ironwood National Monument. Damage is also common along the border near the Colorado 
River where pressure from illegal immigration is strong, as well as many other areas between 
Douglas, Arizona, and the Tohono O’odham Nation. The area most threatened in New Mexico 
is the land between Interstate 10 and the border. 

Recent increases in law enforcement activity and construction of border security' infrastructure 
are helping to reduce the annual environmental impact of illegal immigration. With the $1.0 
million increase requested in the Hazardous Materials Management subactivity in 2009, BLM 
expects to accomplish the following: remove trash, hazardous materials, and abandoned vehicles; 
repair 50 illegal routs; improve signage for visitors; conduct wilderness restoration; and close 
abandoned mines used by illegal aliens to hide. 

Dicks Question 31. We understand that there are huge law enforcement needs along the border, 
but your budget request decreases funding for law enforcement. What are the trends in crime 
and resource damage, and how will your reductions impact your ability to enforce laws on BLM 
lands? 

Answer: The 2009 budget There is a small reduction of $148,000 for law enforcement in NLCS 
units that should not impact our capabilities. As explained in the Justifications, the BLM budget 
retains $3.0 million of the $4.9 million NLCS increase provided in 2008. The 2008 increases are 
being used for one-time projects that can be completed in 2008. The only other reduction is just 
a technical shift of $448,000 in law enforcement funding into the new National Monuments and 
National Conservation Areas subactivity, to be used for law enforcement within National 
Monuments and National Conservation Areas along the border. The program also achieved 
$106,000 in administrative cost savings, offset by a $337,000 increase for fixed costs. 

Dicks Question 32. Please provide a 5 year funding and staffing history (FY 2005-2007 and 
anticipated in 2008 and 2009 request) for your law enforcement program in the borderlands area 
(area within 100 miles of the border). Please display this by state. 

Answer: The following table depicts the full-time equivalent (FTE) number of Law Enforcement 
Rangers and Special Agents working in the borderlands since 2005 and estimated for 2009. For 
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the purposes of this analysis, the BLM estimated $100,000 per Law Enforcement Ranger and 
Special Agent to cover labor, equipment and training, with annual adjustments for fixed costs. 



2005 

$ (000) FTE 

2006 

$ (000) FTE 

2007 

S (000) 

FTE 

2008 

$ (000) FTE 

2009 

$ (000) FTE 

A Z 

1,800 

18 

1,743 

17 

1,365 

13 

2,258 

21 

2,310 

21 

CA 

1,200 

12 

1,538 

15 

1,365 

13 

2,795 

26 

2,860 

26 

NM 

400 

4 

410 

4 

315 

3 ! 

430 

4 

440 

4 

Total 

3,400 

34 

3,736 

36 

3,045 

29 

5,403 

51 

5,610 

51 


Dicks Question 33. What amount of acres in the borderlands and miles of actual border do the 
Interior Department bureaus manage? Please indicate this by bureau, and indicate what the 
borderlands funding initiative in your request provides for these different Interior bureaus. 

Answer: The BLM is responsible for managing over 8.8 million acres of public lands in 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico that are within 100 miles of the Mexican border. These 
lands are severely impacted by activities associated with illegal immigration and drug 
smuggling, creating a hazardous environment for BLM employees and the public. In addition to 
public health and safety issues, illegal activities have added to significant resource damages. To 
address these issues, the BLM’s FY 2009 Budget request includes an increase of $1 .0 million for 
resource mitigation efforts, and it retains the FY 2008 funding increase of $3.9 million over the 
2008 Budget request that was provided by Congress to support DOI’s Southwest Border 
Initiative and other high priority law enforcement needs. 

The National Park Service is responsible for managing 354 miles of lands near the Southwest 
border. The 2009 NPS budget request includes an increase of $5.2 million in support of the Safe 
Borderlands Initiative. Of the total, $3.8 million will be used to fund 34 additional law 
enforcement FTE along the Southwest Border; $1 .0 million will expand NPS’s efforts to protect 
resources mitigate environmental damage caused by illegal immigration; and $400,000 will 
improve law enforcement communications. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible for managing 162 miles of lands near the Southwest 
border. The 2009 FWS budget request includes an increase of $1.0 million to support the 
addition of six law enforcement officers on refuge lands along the Southwest border. 

Five Indian Reservations (Bureau of Indian Affairs) span 75 miles of lands near the Southwest 
border. The 2009 BIA budget request includes an increase of $1 .0 million to add additional law 
enforcement officers on reservations in the Southwest Border area. 


National Landscape Conservation System (NLCS) 


Dicks Question 34. Please explain a bit more about the budget for the NLCS and why, if this is 
one of your major focus areas, you are requesting a budget decrease? What was the funding for 
the NLCS in FY 2007, the current year, and in the request? 
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Answer: The BLM fully supports the NLCS, In FY 2009, the NLCS is one of the BLM's budget 
themes, to improve management of this new conservation system. The FY 2009 President’s 
budget request retains $3 million of the $4.9 million of the base NLCS funding increase provided 
in FY 2008. The President’s Budget proposes a new subactivity for National Monuments and 
National Conservation Areas (NCAs). Also in FY 2009, the Bureau is targeting $3.0 million 
from Challenge Cost Share (CCS) to eligible projects within the NLCS. Finally, the BLM 
anticipates additional benefits to the NLCS through developing restoration projects in 
coordination with the BLM's Healthy Lands Initiative. The BLM is still in the process of 
finalizing the 2009 NLCS budget request. 

Dicks Question 35. Explain a bit more what you mean by saying the new budget line for the 
NLCS is for base, recurring efforts? Which items are included and what things are supported by 
other existing BLM program areas? 

Answer: Please see response to Chairman Dicks’ next question. 

Dicks Question 36. What are the barriers and potential confusion that may be caused by mixing 
this place-based budget line with the programmatic budget lines you use everywhere else? 

Answer: Although the majority of the BLM budget line items are programmatic, the Bureau 
uses both programmatic and placed-based subactivities. The BLM will manage the new National 
Monument and National Conservation Area subactivity similar to the use of the Wilderness 
Management subactivity. Within the National Landscape Conservation System (NLCS), the 
BLM has a long history of managing wilderness and wilderness study areas with a place-based 
budget line item. In Fiscal Year 2009, the Wilderness Management subactivity is funded at 
$16.55 million. With the new subactivity, management activities that are an integral part of 
implementing the designated purposes of each identified area will be funded by the new 
subactivities; activities that span landscapes and are not unique to designated areas will not be 
funded by the subactivities. In the Wilderness Management subactivity for example, 
management costs associated with wilderness inventory, boundary identification, visitor services, 
wilderness monitoring, or a wilderness specific management plan are funded by the subactivity. 
Costs associated with special projects are often charged to other non-wilderness subactivities; 
examples include completing Resource Management Plans, removing large scale weed 
infestations, law enforcement patrols across larger landscapes, and grazing permit management. 
In these cases, costs may be shared across several subactivities or borne by a single subactivity 
(potentially including the new subactivity). 

The BLM intends to maintain this flexible approach to managing National Monuments and 
National Conservation Areas with the new budget line item. Only the base funding that 
represents the annual recurring costs for managing each NM and NCA appears in the new NLCS 
subactivities. Special projects will continue to be charged in the relevant subactivities. We 
intend to monitor implementation of this new subactivity throughout FY 2009. We anticipate 
that use of the new subactivity will improve budget development and implementation for 
National Monuments and National Conservation Areas and as a result, improve management of 
these important areas. Based on the lessons learned in FY 2009. the BLM will review the budget 
approach for funding the other components of the NLCS, including Wild and Scenic Rivers and 
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National Trails, and consider possible changes to the budget structure for the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers and National Trails programs. 

Dicks Question 37. In the past you have included the national scenic and historic trails and the 
wild and scenic rivers, along with wilderness study areas in the NLCS but they apparently are 
not included in the new budget line item. Please explain this. 

Answer: National Monuments and National Conservation Areas receive the largest portion of 
the funding within the NLCS. The Bureau chose to test this new subactivity with these units 
before considering new subactivities for other NLCS programs. The BLM will examine the 
funding structure for BLM’s Wild and Scenic Rivers and National Scenic and Historic Trails in 
FY 2009 and consider possible changes. 

Dicks Question 38. How will you track funding for the national trail system? What funding is in 
the budget request and how does this compare with FY 2008? 

Answer: The FY 2009 budget request is approximately $2.2 million for National Scenic and 
Historic Trails (NSHTs), and approximately $1.2 million for National Trail Visitor Centers (trail 
centers). Additional one-time fiinding will be provided in FY 2009 for both NSHTs and trail 
centers for activities such as planning and Challenge Cost Share projects. The FY 2008 enacted 
budget, including one time increases, was approximately $3.1 million for NSHTs, and 
approximately $2.6 million for trail centers. The one time increases included an unrequested 
increase of $738,000 for the NSHTs, and an earmark of $738,000 for internal exhibits for the 
California Trail Interpretive Center in Elko, Nevada. Also in FY 2008, a portion of the National 
Landscape Conservation System (NLCS) one-time increase will be used for NSHTs and related 
trail centers (approximately $1 million). 

BLM fiinding for NSHTs is provided through four primary subactivity accounts: Recreation 
Management (1220), Annual Maintenance (1652), Cultural Resources (1050), Challenge Cost- 
Share (1770). Several other subactivities contribute smaller amounts of funding based on specific 
work (i.e., planning, construction, deferred maintenance, operations, easements, restoration, 
weed abatement, range, or abandoned mines). 

In 2006, the BLM assigned special project codes to each of the 13 BLM-managed NSHTs to 
improve tracking. Use of these project codes, along with use of organizational codes for the 
Bureau’s three major trail centers, is (and will continue) improving the way the BLM tracks 
fiinding for trails 


Community Growth Initiative 

Dicks Question 39. We understand that you will be doing internal transfers of funds within 
individual states to increase fiinding available to those areas which have experienced large 
population growth rates. To what extent is this fiinding transfer only looking at growth rates or 
are you looking at the overall impacts and management needs that large populations may 
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require? 

Answer: The BLM is looking at the overall impacts to public lands and resources and the 
management needs that rapidly growing and large populations require. We identified $8m in 
base funds that can be shifted to address critical workloads in identified community growth 
areas. To determine this amount. BLM first identified population centers and growth areas using 
Census data on population density and growth rates, and then computed the geographic scope of 
public lands near of these growth areas. BLM developed a list of field offices within 0-25 and 
25-50 miles of population growth centers. Then, BLM identified the workloads associated with 
the demands from growing communities and calculated the recent expenditures for these 
workloads in both high-growth and non-growth BLM field offices in order to arrive at the $8 
million funding shift. 

Dicks Question 40. It seems that some remote areas may have very large population growth 
rates but still have human impacts that are still only a small fraction of that which occurs in areas 
having large visitation and use by many recreationists and other users. How does the BLM 
allocate various program funds based on the human use of the lands? Are areas with the heaviest 
use getting more recreation, law enforcement, and habitat protection and restoration funds? 

Answer: The level of public demand for land use permits, mineral development, recreation and 
other services, the impact to public lands and resources, and the work to be accomplished are 
generally good indicators of what the highest priority needs are within the BLM. The BLM 
Washington Office has a broad perspective of those needs and allocates funding to the BLM 
State Offices. Each BLM State Office in turn allocates funding to the District Offices based on 
the highest priority needs and the work to be accomplished. 

Dicks Question 41. Do you have any statistics on the number of BLM rangers or land staff per 
acres managed? How does your staffing per acre in the southwest and California compare with 
national parks in the southwest and California? How does the BLM visitation in these areas 
contrast with the NPS visitation? 

Answer: Making a comparison between BLM and NPS based on the number of rangers per acre 
is misleading because the bureaus have different missions, visitation levels, and law enforcement 
responsibilities. NPS, for example, does not usually have concurrent jurisdiction with local law 
enforcement agencies. 

At the end of Fiscal Year 2007, the total number of BLM rangers (175) per acre of public lands 
(258 million acres) was 1 ranger per 1,475,000 acres managed. Along the Southwest border 
(Southern California, Arizona and New Mexico), staffing per acre of public land managed is 29 
rangers per 8.8 million acres, or 1 ranger per 303,448 acres. The BLM does not maintain exact 
statistics on visitation to the BLM-managed public lands within 100 miles of the international 
border with Mexico; however, BLM does maintain statistics by Field Office. Counting only 
those Field Offices with public lands along the international border in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico, visitation is estimated to be 4,971,978 visitors in 2007. 
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For FY 2007 the National Park Service had 70.7 resource protection and law enforcement FTE 
on 1,443,382 acres along the Southwest Border (or 1 per 20,416 acres) and 212.8 resource 
protection and law enforcement FTE on 8,218,160 acres in California (or 1 per 38,619 acres). 
For the combined California and Southwest Border, NPS had 283.5 FTE on 9,661,542 acres (or 
1 per 34,080 acres). NPS visitation in these areas totaled an estimated 41,558,108 in 2007, 
including 7,485,119 at park units along the Southwest Border and 34,072,989 at park units in 
California. 


Wild Horses and Burros 

Dicks Question 42. Last year your budget requested a large decrease for the wild horses 
program and this year you are asking for a small increase, albeit less than the inflation rate. Can 
you please tell us about the extent of this program, such as how many horses are out on the 
range, how many are in captive, permanent holding farms, how many get adopted, and what the 
costs of all of this are? 

Answer: As of November 2007, the program managed approximately 30,000 wild horses and 
burros on the public lands, another 10,000 animals in short-term holding facilities, and 21,000 
animals in long-term holding facilities. The program spends an average cost of $550 per animal 
per gather, which totaled $3.5 million in 2007. The number of annual adoptions has steadily 
declined from approximately 7,600 animals in 2001, to a projected 5,200 animals in 2009. In 
2007, the program spent an average of $1,800 per animal on adoptions, which totaled $8.8 
million. Most of the program budget is allocated to holding costs. The BLM allocated 58 
percent of appropriated funds in 2007 to holding costs, a proportion that is expected to climb to 
68 percent in 2008 based on current long-term holding costs estimates. The estimated costs for 
short-term holding costs in 2009 are $10,392,814 and $1 1,276,253 in long-term holding costs. 

The program is currently in the process of renegotiating several of the long-term holding 
contracts and obtaining additional contracts. However, the program does not have specific 
information on the likely costs. The program anticipates that the costs could increase. 

Dicks Question 43. If the populations increase in the wild, what are the impacts on native 
wildlife and plant communities and what are the impacts on watersheds and stream water 
quality? 

Answer: Overuse of the vegetative resources can result in declines in healthy vegetative 
condition and an increase in invasive weeds that can take many years to recover. These types of 
impacts affect not only vegetative communities and watersheds but reduce the capability of the 
land to provide habitat for wild horses and burros, wildlife populations and reduce the necessary 
forage available for livestock grazing. One of the program's goals is achieving and maintaining 
the appropriate management levels of wild horses and burros. Achieving this goal will provide 
the balance of resource uses and values that will result in optimum conditions for the wild horse 
and burro populations, healthy rangeland and watershed conditions on the public lands. 
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Dicks Question 44, Have you ever considered setting up some specific wild horse refuges for 
the best and most representative populations and then managing other wild lands for native 
wildlife? 

Answer: No. The implementation of this concept on a large scale would require amendment of 
the Wild Horse and Burro Act of 1971. 

Today there are about 30,000 animals on the range in the 199 herd management areas in ten 
different states. There are currently 31,000 horses in captivity. 

Dicks Question 45. With over 20,000 animals in the old-age farms, what is the prognosis for 
future budget needs and how do you expect the costs for these holding facilities to change as we 
see greater pressure on farmlands for energy farming? 

Answer: At the present time, the BLM is maintaining 21,800 wild horses through ten contracts 
for private land pastures at an average of $1.27 per head per day. This is a yearly cost of over 
$10 million. 

New additional pasturage is needed for 3,000 to 5,000 head, which is difficult to obtain. The 
program has only been able to obtain one new contract thus far in FY 2008, which increased 
from $1.30 per head per day to $1.32, holding only 1,000 animals. Any new contracts and re-bid 
renewals for expiring existing contracts in 2008 and are expected to increase in cost up to $1.35 
per head per day. Pasturing 26,800 horses at $1.35 per day will cost over $13 million annually 
with no consideration for future higher pasture fees due to inflation and potentially higher 
production costs. 

Contract pasture costs for wild horses are expected to increase in the near future due to higher 
hay costs and diesel fuel costs. The higher hay prices could contribute to higher pasturage fees 
for wild horses, because they have to be supplemented with hay during the winter season. 

Due to the positive cattle market, we have seen a decrease in the number of ranches that would 
like to pasture wild horses instead of cattle. For the past ten years, wild horse contract pasture 
fees have been fairly stable, but pasture fees are expected to increase. Under current 
procurement guidelines, contracts are re-bid every five years. Each of the facilities, both long 
and short term, has varying contract costs per day. In prior years, the program has been able to 
gain costs efficiencies by moving and housing animals throughout the lower cost per day holding 
facilities to reduce overall costs; however, with most of facilities having reached capacity, more 
of the animals have been moved to short term holding facilities. Costs for short-term holding 
facilities range from the lowest costs of $3.50 per day to the highest cost of $8.00 per day, with 
most of the facilities ranging from $5.75 to $6.50 per day. Opportunities to reduce costs by 
moving animals within existing facilities are limited because most of the facilities are at 
capacity. 

The chart below provides an analysis of the potential costs to the Wild Horse and Burro program 
with the current number of horses in BLM long-term holding facilities. The chart assumes that 
these animals will live the expected life span of 30 years at the four year average unit cost of 
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$1.27, which does not include inflation, additional contracting and administrative costs. As 
indicated in the chart, the costs of caring for the unwanted animals currently in long-term 
holding, over the next 28 years, will be over $200 million. The chart does not account for any 
new animals that will be coming into BLM long-term holding facilities over the same period. 
There is currently a low three percent mortality rate in the long-term holding facilities. 


AGE AND NUMBER OF ANIMALS IN LONG-TERM HOLDING 
(as of the beginning of FY 2008) 
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•» Chart assumes the following: (1) Costs for horses currently in BLM long-term holding without the other costs resulting from additional gathers in the out-years. 
(2)Horses and burros live an average of 30 years and will live out remainder of life in BLM bolding facility. (3 )Avexage four year unit costs to pay for hotses per day at a 
rate of $1.27 without inflation. 


Native Plant Conservation Program 

Dicks Question 46. What are your policies towards the use of native or non-native plant 
materials in your various revegetation, habitat enhancement, and restoration programs? 

Answer: BLM’s policy and guidance for the use of native and non-native plant materials is 
codified in its March, 1992 Manual 1745 “Introduction, Transplant, Augmentation, and 
Reestablishment of Fish, Wildlife, and Plants.” The policy is briefly summarized below with 
excerpts from the various BLM Handbook Sections: 

Native species shall be used, unless through the NEPA process it is determined that: 
o Suitable native species are not available; 
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o The natural biological diversity of the proposed management area will not be 
diminished; 

o Exotic and naturalized species can be confined within the proposed management 
area; 

o Analysis of ecological site inventory information indicates that a site will not 
support reestablishment of a species that historically was part of the natural 
environment; 

o Resource management objectives cannot be met with native species. 

o The BLM is in the process of updating the aforementioned policy through 
development of an integrated vegetation management handbook. The handbook 
will clarify policy on use of substitutes when suitable native species are not 
available. 

Dicks Question 47. Which programs are involved in native plant conservation as well as 
development and use of native plant materials? What funding is associated with these programs? 

Answer: The BLM’s Plant Conservation Program is currently working through large scale 
efforts such as the Healthy Lands Initiative to integrate and implement plant conservation into a 
broad range of program activities. The contributions of the fire rehabilitation, range 
management, wildlife, fisheries, and riparian restoration programs are essential for long term 
success of the plant conservation program. The Plant Conservation Program also coordinates its 
efforts with interagency groups, such as the Plant Conservation Alliance. Funding for native 
plant materials development is provided primarily through the Emergency Stabilization and 
Rehabilitation programs in the Wildland Fire Management account, which provides about $4.6m 
annually. However, BLM’s Management of Lands and Resources account (e.g.. Rangeland 
Management, Riparian Management, Wildlife Management, Fisheries Management, and T&E 
Species Management subactivities) and O&C Grant Lands account also fond native plant 
materials development and applications work as well. It is estimated that approximately $2.5 - 
$3.0 million in 2009 MLR base funds and $1.5 million in O&C base funds support native plant 
development projects and vegetative treatments using native plant materials. Funds contributed 
from outside organizations, such as the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, have funded thousands of 
seed collections. 

Dicks Question 48. Please provide some examples of the work done by the native plant 
materials program which has been funded as part of the wildland fire management account. 
What funding is requested under that account in the budget and what funding is requested under 
other programs for this effort? 

Answer: The Bureau is currently compiling a comprehensive list of accomplishments since 
200 1 . The following are a few of the accomplishments since 200 1 : 

o Completed comprehensive assessments of native plant needs for the Great Basin, major 
eco-regions of Oregon and Washington, Uncompahgre Plateau, Colorado Plateau and 
Mojave Desert. Developed native plant collection target lists through Seeds of Success 
covering the entire U.S. 
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o Collected seed from more than 3,400 native plant populations across U.S. between 2002 
and 2006. Collections are in long-term storage in several locations and will be available 
through the Agricultural Research Service’s facility in Pullman, WA for use in 
development of materials for restoration, 
o Evaluated and developed more than 300 taxa of forbs, grasses and shrubs, 
o Published Great Basin Native Seed Guide in 2005 for interagency use. 
o Developed four training courses in native plant materials (seed collecting, seed 
processing, selecting native plants, and electronic field notes), held 25 sessions and 
trained about 300 staff from federal agencies and other organizations, 
o Developed a website (www.nps.gov/plants/sos) and database to manage and make 
available the information on collection/germination records and protocols (as well as 
images), for 1,000 BLM species. 

o Developed Revegetation Equipment Catalog (http://reveg-catalog.tamu.edu), which won 
the American Society of Agricultural and Biological Engineers’ Blue Ribbon Educational 
Website Award in 2006. 

o Developed more efficient mechanisms to work with growers, including the development 
of an interagency Indefinite Delivery, Indefinite Quantity contract with multiple growers. 

The 2009 budget request for DOI’s Wildland Fire Management account includes $4.6 million for 
the native plant materials development program in the Burned Area Rehabilitation subactivity. 
However, as indicated in the response to the previous question, it is estimated that approximately 
$2.5 - $3.0 million in MLR base funds and $1.5 million in O&C Grant Lands base funds support 
native plant materials development and applications work. 


Wildlife, Fisheries and Threatened and Endangered Species Management 

Dicks Question 49. Please describe briefly some of the key habitats and species which the BLM 
has major management responsibilities for. In the past there has been a real problem of getting 
the fisheries and wildlife program funding dedicated for enhancing those resources instead of 
being used to support clearances for various oil and gas and other commodity projects. What has 
the BLM done to see that program funding is used appropriately? 

Answer: The BLM has considerable management responsibilities in habitats across the western 
United States. There are myriad different habitats present on BLM administered lands, from the 
different sage-steppe habitats, to the Mojave and Sonoran deserts, the heavily forested Oregon 
and California Lands, and the Alaskan interior. While these diverse habitats support literally 
thousands of plant and animal species, among the most prominent from a management 
standpoint are greater sage-grouse, black tailed deer, elk, antelope, bald eagle, desert tortoise, 
northern spotted owl, numerous populations of salmon, and a wide variety of endemic plants. 

All States and Field Offices are responsible for performing and accounting for their work 
accurately in accordance with our budget structure and the benefiting subactivity concept. 
Employees are responsible for coding their time to the appropriate budget category where they 
are performing their work, and the BLM has made a concerted effort through directives to 
educate and direct staff to properly code work to the correct budget account. For example. 
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employee’s time would be charged to the minerals program for biologists performing wildlife 
surveys or archeologists performing cultural clearances if that work were in support of oil and 
gas activities (e.g., leasing, permitting or compliance). With our multiple-use mission, there is 
sometimes an overlap in the programs that benefit from specific activities that BLM undertakes, 
and the funds used to support those activities may be drawn from one or more programs. BLM 
continues to work to improve its program guidance and increase transparency to ensure that 
funds within a given program are spent on only appropriate activities for that program. If there is 
a genuine need to adjust funding from one category to another, we request formal 
reprogramming authority from Congress. 

Dicks Question 50. Please provide a table which indicates the number of threatened, endangered 
and sensitive species you manage by major grouping. 

Answer: The following table includes data from 2005. The status of some species may have 
changed since that time. The Bureau is currently working to develop a tool to collect, organize, 
and maintain this information on an annual basis. This tool is anticipated to be functioning and 
in place by the end of calendar year 2008. 
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Dicks Question 51. For which federally listed species do you have specific recovery plan 
requirements? For which do you manage officially declared critical habitat? Please provide 
tables listing the species or populations involved. 

Answer: The following table contains those species for which Critical Habitat has been 
designated on BLM lands and/or the BLM has been assigned recovery tasks in a species 
recovery plan. 
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Common Name 

arroyo toad 

California red legged frog 
Sonora tiger salamander 

Wyoming Toad 

American burying beetle 
Ash Meadows naucroid 
Pawnee montane skipper 
Uncomphagre fritillary 
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Common Name 


Chinook salmon Central 
Valiev spring run ESU 


Chinook salmon Lower 

Columbia River ESU 

Chinook salmon Sacramento 
River winter run ESU 


Chinook salmon Snake River 
fall run ESU 


Chinook salmon Snake River 
spring summer run ESU 


Chinook salmon Upper 
Columbia River Spring Run 
ESU 


CA, OR 


Clover Valiev speckled dace NV 


Coho Salmon Central 
California coast ESU 


Coho Salmon Southern 
OR/Northern CA coasts ESU CA, OR 


Critical 

BLM Recovery 

Habitat on 

Plan 

BLM Lands 

Objectives 


Colorado pikeminnow 


Cui-ui 


desert pupfish 


Devil’s hole pupfish 


Foskett speckled dace 


Gila topminnow 


Gila trout 


reenback cutthroat trout 


Hiko White River springfish 


humpback chub 


Hutton tui chub 


June sucker 


Lahaton cutthroat trout 
Little Colorado spinedace 

Lost River sucker 

Moapa dace 


Oregon chub 


Owens pupfish 


Owens tui chub 


Pahranagat roundtail chub 
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AZ.CA 
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CA 


CA 
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Critical 
Habitat on 
BLM Lands 


Common Name 


razorback sucker 
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sockeye salmon Snake 
River ESU 


spikedace 


States 

AZ, CA, 

CO, NM, 
NV,UT, WY 


NM 


ID 


AZ, NM 


Fish 

Steelhead CA Central Valley 
ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Central California 
coast ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Lower Columbia 
River ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Middle Columbia 
River ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Northern CA ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Snake River 

Basin ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead South Central 
California coast ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Southern CA ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Upper Columbia 
River ESU 

Fish 

Steelhead Upper Willamette 
River ESU 

Fish 

Virgin River chub 


Warner sucker 


mmsii 


CA, NV. 
OR 


BLM Recovery 
Plan 

Objectives 
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Mammal 


Mammal 


Mammal 


Mammal 


woundfin 


Amargosa vole 


Buena Vista Lake ornate 
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Canada lynx 


Columbian white-tailed deer 


Fresno kangaroo rat 


iant kangaroo rat 
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OR 
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Mammal I Gray wolf 
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Common Name 


Critical 
Habitat on 
BLM Lands 


BLM Recovery 
Plan 

Objectives 


ii 


, MT, OR 


Mamma 


Mamma 


Mamma 


Mammal 


Mammal 


Mammal 


Mammal 


Mammal 


Mammal 


Mollusk 


Mollusk 


Mollusk 


Mollusk 


Mollusk 


Mollusk 


Mollusk 


Plant 


Plant 


Plant 


Plant 


Plant 


Plant 


Plant 


Hualapai Mexican vole 
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Common Name 


Huachuca water-umbel 


Indian Knob mountain balm 


Kern mallow 


Last Chance townsendia 
Layne's butterweed 


Macfarlane's four-o'clock 


Maguire dais 


Malheur wire-lettuce 


Maracesent dudleva 


Menzies' wallflower 


Critical 
Habitat on 
BLM Lands 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


BLM Recovery 
Plan 

Objectives 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Metcalf Canyon iewelflower 


Nelson's checkermallow 


Osterhout's milk-vetch 


Otav mesa-mint 


Parish's dais 


Peirson's milk-vetch 


Pine Hill flannelbush 


Rough boocorn flower OR 


I San rafael cactus I NM, UT 


Stebbin's morning-glo 


Todsen's pennyroyal NM 


Uinta basin hookless cactus CO, UT 


Welsh's milkweeed I AZ, UT 


Wenatchee Mountains 
checker-mallow 


western prairie fringed 

orchid MT. WY 


Winkler cactus UT 


Wright’s fishhook cactus UT 


blunt-nosed leopard lizard CA 


Coachella Valley fringe-toed 
lizard 


AZ, CA, 

desert tortoise NV, UT 
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Dicks Question 52. We understand that the BLM manages some vital and unusual habitats that 
support some of the largest big game migrations anywhere. How is the BLM managing these 
special wildlife habitat resources, such as in Wyoming’s Green River Valley? 

Answer: With regard to migratory big game management, BLM has two roles. One that is 
unique to Alaska is BLM's role as part of the Federal Subsistence Board. In that capacity, the 
BLM collects data on and makes management decisions (under guidance and approval from the 
Board) on subsistence harvest regulations. The management goal is to provide for populations to 
facilitate subsistence harvest at customary levels in customary places. 

The other role is management of habitat. BLM incorporates land use requirements into land use 
plans that are intended to allow multiple resource use while not interfering with the migratory 
behavior of big game and use of historic wintering and calving areas. Where migratory areas 
coincide with other land uses, the BLM requires stipulations to minimize impacts to migratory 
species. 

For example, the Green River Valley of Wyoming includes the largest big game herd of mule 
deer and one of the longest migration routes in all of North America, the Sublette pronghorn 
antelope herd. The BLM’s Rock Springs Field Office in Wyoming manages core habitat for 
overlapping elk and mule deer parturition (birthing) areas and crucial winter range. During the 
calving period, motorized vehicle use is not allowed, except for emergency situations such as a 
gas well blowout. There are strict limitations on altering habitat. 

The Green River also runs through the BLM’s Pinedale Field Office in Wyoming. The Pinedale 
Field Office is working with the Wyoming Game and Fish Department on designating migration 
corridors and potentially creating timing restrictions and buffers for activities within those 
corridors. The Resource Management Plan revision proposes three special management areas for 
conservation of big game migration corridors. One is the Upper Green River Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC) where 12,270 acres will be managed for big game migration 
and migration bottlenecks as well as for scenic and recreational values. Another proposed area is 
the Trapper’s Point ACEC (acreage varies by alternative, ranging from 550 to 5,980 acres) that 
combines the values of big game migration as well as the historical and cultural values built 
around that migration. Restrictions in the area to off-road vehicle activity as well as being closed 
to oil and gas leasing are proposed to protect this world class pronghorn antelope migration 
corridor. The third proposed area is 5,530 acres in the CCC Ponds ACEC to restrict uses in a 
well defined mule deer migration route and bottleneck area. Again, off-road vehicle use would 
be restricted and the area would be closed to oil and gas leasing. 

Dicks Question 53. Does the BLM have a role in black tailed ferret recovery? Where? How are 
various species and populations of prairie dogs managed and how does this impact grazing? 

Answer: The question could refer to either black tailed prairie dog or black footed ferret. From 
the question’s recovery context, it appears that the question refers to black footed ferret (black 
tailed prairie dog is not a listed species), and our response accordingly addresses that species. 
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The BLM does have a role in black footed ferret recovery. We have cooperated with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) on reintroductions of non-essential experimental populations of the 
species on BLM lands in Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. The species occurs on non- 
Federal lands in Arizona, but is not present on BLM lands in that state. While there is historic 
habitat for the species in New Mexico, reintroductions of the species there have not been 
attempted to date. 

As a listed species, the Utah prairie dog is managed according to the protections afforded it 
under the Endangered Species Act. The white-tailed, black-tailed, and Gunnison’s prairie dogs 
are considered Bureau sensitive species, and are therefore important management considerations 
when evaluating planned activities. Grazing and prairie dogs are not incompatible on the 
landscape, and therefore the existence of prairie dogs on the landscape does not restrict grazing. 

Dicks Question 54. With all of the concern for polar bears in Alaska, does the BLM manage any 
lands, such as in NPRA, which are used by polar bears? 

Answer: Some BLM managed lands in Alaska receive limited use by polar bears. Several bears 
likely den on or adjacent to the NPRA each year. BLM has not completed comprehensive 
surveys of polar bear activities and information is limited. However, limited information from 
radio telemetry and anecdotal information from contractors building ice roads suggest that 
occasional denning does occur. 


National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

Dicks Question 55. The budget proposes to provide no funds for the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation. Why? Hasn’t this been a productive partnership? Please summarize the projects 
and accomplishments of your projects with this foundation during FY 2007. 

Answer: The 2009 budget request proposes to eliminate funding for this program to enable the 
BLM to target funds to other priority areas. 

The Foundation received almost $3 million in FY2007 to support conservation projects on BLM 
lands or on other lands where a direct benefit to BLM resources can be demonstrated. To date, 
the Foundation has obligated almost $2.5 million of BLM funds, leveraging $9.3 million in 
matching funds for 47 projects (shown below). The remaining funds are in the process of being 
obligated to additional projects. 
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Continue a cooperative integrated 
noxious weed management effort to 
protect native ecosystems near the 
headwaters of the Clark Fork and 
Blackfoot Watersheds in Powell County, 
Montana. 

Map all gorse sites in Sixes Watershed, 
kill outliers and establish native 
vegetation. Project will develop a long- 
term gorse management strategy 
whereby land managers can, in time, 
manage their own sites. 

Support a project coordinator for the 
Knotweed Eradication Program in the 
Tillamook Bay Watershed. Project will 
address growing riparian infestations of 
non-native knotweed. 

Conserve shorebirds through 
implementation of site and species- 
based conservation planning, research 
on causes of shorebird declines and 
targeted monitoring of responses. 

Project will examine population 
dynamics of red knots and overwintering 
threats. 

Restore and enhance quail and other 
upland game bird habitats on USD A 
Forest Service,DOI Bureau of Land 
Management and private lands under the 
Answer The Call Initiative, 
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Alaska Energy Issues 

Dicks Question 56. Please update us on what is happening with your latest oil drilling plans in 
the National Petroleum Reserve, Alaska (NPRA) and specifically discuss what is happening to 
the sensitive areas around Lake Teshekpuk? 

Answer: During the winter of 2007/2008 BLM-Alaska permitted seismic exploration on 
1,061,426 acres. During this same period, one lessee re-entered a previously drilled well for 
further testing. Several lessees have indicated that they have preliminary plans for further 
exploration drilling in both the southern and northern portions of the Northeast NPR-A during 
the winter of 2008/2009. The BLM has no proposals for activities near Teshekpuk Lake. 

The Department is aware of the extremely valuable resources near Teshekpuk Lake. The 
Northeast National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska Draft Supplemental Integrated Activity 
Plan/Environmental Impact Statement issued in August 2007 did not identify a preferred 
alternative. We are considering the comments we received on the Draft plan and anticipate 
announcing a decision early this summer. An oil and gas lease sale in the Northeast NPR-A is 
planned for the fall of 2008. What lands, if any, near Teshekpuk Lake would be offered for lease 
will depend on the decision made in the summer of 2008. 

Dicks Question 57. Does the budget request include funding for environmental review or other 
oil permitting related work for the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge? 

Answer: The budget includes approximately $20 million for ongoing, high priority energy- 
related activities on the Alaska North Slope, including managing oil and gas development in the 
NPR-A, remediating legacy well sites, and supporting the North Slope Service Initiative. If 
Congress enacted legislation to authorize energy development in ANWR, a portion of those 
funds would be redirected to support pre-leasing and leasing efforts in ANWR. 

Dicks Question 58. Your budget request asks for an $1 1 million increase to clean up old oil 
wells on the NPRA. Why is this so important? What are the impacts of delaying these clean-up 
actions? Does the industry or state contribute to the clean up since they both have profited 
mightily by the oil development which was based to some degree on the early research wells you 
now want to clean-up? 

Answer: The National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska, is an area of over 23 million acres in the 
northernmost part of Alaska. Through early exploration programs, the U.S. Navy (1944-1953) 
and the USGS (1975-1982) drilled 136 wells and core holes, termed, "legacy wells", ranging 
from 100 feet to 20,335 feet. Many of these wells were left unplugged or only partially plugged. 
Some of these wells, and the reserve pits, contain fuel and other contaminants that present a risk 
to Alaska's marine and tundra habitat. To continue a systematic program of remediation of these 
sites, in 2009 the BLM is requesting an increase of $1 1,200,000 to remediate the Atigaru well 
site, the next highest-priority well site after the East Teshekpuk site. The BLM began 
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mobilization to the East Tesh site on February 1, 2008, and anticipates that field activities will be 
completed by April 18, 2008 and that demobilization will be completed April 25, 2008. 

The Atigaru well has been used by the USGS for subsurface temperature monitoring since its 
completion in 1977, and contains 334 barrels of diesel down hole. The diesel provided a non- 
corrosive medium that will not freeze. Erosion of the coastline and land surrounding the well 
threatens to release this diesel into the environment. Delaying the plugging of the well and 
excavation of contaminated soils would result in a greater risk to the environment, more difficult 
working conditions, and increased costs. In 2009, BLM will use the requested increase, together 
with base funding to complete the remediation of the Atigaru well site, the next highest priority 
for remediation according to BLM's 2005 assessment of legacy wells. The total cost of the 
Atigaru project is estimated at $17.1 million, if completed in one field season. The 2009 budget 
request assumes that $300,000 in 2008 funds will be obligated to initiate the Atigaru project. 
The remaining $16.8 million in costs will be covered in 2009 with the requested program 
increase of $11.2 million and $5.6 million in legacy well base funding. 

The industry and the State of Alaska do not contribute to the cleanup of the legacy wells. Once 
the NPR-A wells were transferred, BLM acquired sole responsibility for cleanup and any other 
associated costs. 

Dicks Question 59. Do you have any predictions, or do other agencies, regarding the Arctic 
Ocean coastal erosion rates and the damage this is having to these old oil well sites? Is Lake 
Teshekpuk itself at risk from future erosion? 

Answer: Due to the extended open-water season of the Arctic Ocean, the coastline of northern 
Alaska has been subject to increasing wave action from arctic storm systems. This wave action, 
coupled with the frozen silty/sandy character of the coastline, has resulted in a significant 
decrease in shoreline in recent years — most notably from 2002 to the present. The USGS has 
found erosion rates in the NPR-A along the Beaufort Sea to have increased by 56 percent over 
this time period. 

The first legacy well along the coastline subjected to this natural process was the J.W. Dalton in 
2005. Now Atigaru and Drew Point are both threatened by coastal erosion. BLM-Alaska 
produced a legacy well report in 2004 (currently being updated) that identified wells in need of 
immediate and future action. As a result, all wells located within one mile of the ocean are 
monitored on an annual basis. Erosion rates depend on a number of factors, such as: extended 
open-water conditions (no ice to protect the coast from wave action), strong storm events, the 
alluvial nature of the coastal plain (sand/silt), ice wedges and other permafrost features, and 
height of the bluff above the ocean. 

Teshekpuk Lake is not on the shoreline, but is at risk as wind-caused wave action erodes the 
banks of the lake. Erosion rates just north of Teshekpuk Lake are among the most aggressive on 
Alaska’s north coast. As thaw lakes are captured by the advancing Arctic Ocean, Teshekpuk 
Lake may eventually be included. However, the timeframe in which this occurs is subject to the 
factors described above. 
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Dicks Question 60. Is the BLM involved in large land exchanges, such as the Doyon land 
exchange? What BLM managed lands might be involved either directly or from subsequent 
development that is the purpose of the exchange? 

Answer: The BLM is not directly involved in any large land exchange. The BLM is indirectly 
involved with the Doyon land exchange in two ways. First, the exchange could entail Doyon 
reallocating land selections totaling over 56,000 acres from within the Yukon Flats National 
Wildlife Refuge to public lands; that is, part of the exchange would result in Doyon selecting 
public lands under BLM management instead of an equal amount of land within the Refuge. 
Second, the lands Doyon would receive in the exchange lie adjacent to the northern boundary of 
the White Mountains National Recreation Area (WMNRA), managed by the BLM. 

If the current exchange proposed by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service occurs and development 
follows, a likely scenario would be for a road and a pipeline to traverse approximately 32 miles 
within the WMNRA along a "Southern Route." Moreover, the exchange agreement may make 
routing of the road and pipeline through the WMNRA, rather than along a "Northern Route" 
through the Refuge, Doyon's preferred route. The agreement does this in two ways. First, it 
would require Doyon to convey 640 acres to FWS for every linear mile of right-of-way if the 
Northern Route that avoids the WMNRA is chosen; Doyon would not be required to make such a 
conveyance if the route through the WMNRA is chosen. Second, regardless of which route is 
chosen, Doyon would have to pay a "perpetual production payment" to the FWS based on the oil 
and gas value at the wellhead, but the payment would increase by one-quarter percent if the 
Northern Route is chosen. 

Dicks Question 61. Your budget has a small reduction for the Alaska conveyance program. 
Why? Isn’t this program coming to some major crossroads soon? Flow long will there be a need 
for this program and when does the funding need begin to ramp down? 

Answer: The FY2009 request of $33,382,000 is a decrease of $2,964,000 from the FY2008 
enacted level. 

The major crossroads of the Alaska Conveyance program were identified in the Alaska Land 
Transfer Acceleration Act of 2004 (ALTAA). Title IV of the act established sequential 
deadlines for villages, regions and the State of Alaska to complete land selection patterns to 
facilitate the finalization of land conveyances in 2009. In the report to Congress required by 
Title VI of ALTAA the BLM identified targets of 96 percent completion of the transfer of title to 
the State of Alaska and 94 percent completion of transfer of title to Native corporations by 2009. 
These targets will be reached through the issuance of final patents on surveyed land and through 
the tentative approval and interim conveyance, respectively, for unsurveyed land. 

The program will continue beyond 2009 with survey and patent of the remaining workload. 
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Western Oregon Timber Program 

Dicks Question 62. What is going on with the western Oregon timber and management plan? 
How will it change the timber harvest program if approved as proposed? What are the potential 
impacts on various threatened and endangered species and on aquatic resources, like salmon and 
steelhead? 

Answer: The Northwest Forest Plan, as embodied in six District Resource Management Plans 
(RMPs), currently governs timber management in western Oregon. Under the Northwest Forest 
Plan, BLM’s target is 203 million board feet per year of allowable sale quantity and 100 million 
board feet of non-sustained yield Late-Successional Management Areas (LSMAs) thinning 
volume pursuant to the settlement agreement in American Forest Resource Council et al. v. 
Clarke . Each year the BLM comes closer to achieving the target. The majority of the volume 
offered has come from thinning sales. In 2007, BLM offered 198.8 MMBF for sale. This falls 
short of the 303 MMBF possible. The primary impediment to offering the full volume allowable 
has been the impacts of litigation. 

In August of 2007, OR/WA BLM published a draft environmental impact statement (DEIS) for 
the revision of the six RMPs noted above. The Purpose and Need statement prepared for the 
plan revisions states the purpose of the proposed action is “to manage BLM-administered lands 
for permanent forest production in conformity with the principles of sustained yield, consistent 
with the O&C Act”. The plan revisions must also comply with all other applicable federal laws 
including the Endangered Species Act and the Clean Air and Water Acts. 

Under the preferred alternative identified in the DEIS, BLM’s timber harvest program would 
ramp up over time, to a new calculated Allowable Sale Quantity (ASQ) of 727 million board 
feet (MMBF) of timber per year. An additional 40 MMBF would be available each year in the 
first decade of plan implementation from the non-ASQ base lands. The non-ASQ base volume 
would result from applying thinning treatments in young stands to accelerate the development of 
mature and structurally complex forest in areas managed for resource objectives other than 
timber production. 

Public comments on the DEIS were accepted for a period of 5 months (the comment period 
closed January 11, 2008). We received about 30,000 comments. The comments are being 
reviewed and summarized. Many of the comments were variations of form letters resulting from 
organized campaigns. In addition to public comments, we are reviewing comments from our 
cooperating agencies, including the federal regulatory agencies. Once the comments are 
analyzed we will develop a proposed RMP that incorporates these comments as appropriate. Our 
current schedule calls for a Final EIS and six separate RMPs to be published in the Fall, 2008, 
with the Records of Decision to follow 2 to 3 months after. Publication of the final EIS will 
include information on how we responded to all of this input. 

The Western Oregon Plan Revision DEIS analyses describe short and long-term consequences 
for listed wildlife and aquatic species (marbled murrelet, northern spotted owls, and salmonid 
fish (salmon and steelhead)). The following key points were taken directly from the DEIS. The 
complete document may be found at http://www.blm.qov/or/plans/wopr/deis/index.phD . 
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Northern spotted owl : 

o The No Action Alternative and Alternative 1 would steadily increase the total 
amount of suitable habitat. 

o Alternative 2 would maintain approximately the current amount of suitable habitat 
over time. Alternative 3 would maintain approximately the current amount of 
suitable habitat for the first 20 years, and then increase the amount of habitat to 
more than Alternative 1 in 2106. 

o The No Action Alternative, Alternative 1, and Alternative 2 would contribute to 
large blocks of suitable habitat to support clusters of reproducing owls, distributed 
among the physiographic provinces, and spaced so as to facilitate owl movement 
between the blocks. However, the BLM contribution to large blocks would require 
50 to 100 years to develop into almost all suitable habitat. 

o Alternative 3 would not contribute to large blocks of suitable habitat that support 
clusters of reproducing owls, because it would fragment suitable habitat from 
current conditions. 

o During the next 50 years, while large blocks are developing into suitable habitat, 
the No Action Alternative would increase the amount of suitable habitat outside of 
large blocks. Alternative l would approximately maintain the amount of suitable 
habitat outside of large blocks. Alternative 2 would decrease the amount of suitable 
habitat outside of large blocks. 

o No Action and Alternative 1 would maintain the current total quantity of dispersal 
habitat, and would increase the quality of dispersal habitat from current conditions. 
Alternative 2 would decrease the total quantity of dispersal habitat, and would not 
increase the quality of dispersal habitat. Alternative 3 would decrease the total 
quantity of dispersal habitat, but would increase the quality of dispersal habitat over 
time. 

o In the Rogue-Umpqua area of concern, No Action and Alternative 1 would steadily 
increase the amount of suitable habitat over time, but Alternative 2 and Alternative 
3 would decrease the amount of suitable habitat for the next 50 years. In the South 
Willamette-North Umpqua and Ashland areas of concern, all alternatives would 
steadily increase the amount of suitable habitat. 

Marbled Murrelet : 

o By 2106, the quantity of marbled murrelet nesting habitat would increase under all 
alternatives. 

o In the short term (50 years) there would be a decrease in the quantity of marbled 
murrelet nesting habitat of 16% under Alternative 2 and 14% under Alternative 3 
compared to the current condition. 

o Under No Action and Alternative 1 in the Coast Range province, and No Action in 
the Klamath province, there would be an increase in the mean patch and core area 
size and an increase in edge density compared to current condition. 

o Under Alternatives 2 and 3 there would be decreasing patch size and core area and 
increasing edge density. 
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Salmonid fish (salmon and steelhead) 

o Large wood contributions would be the same in all four alternatives and would 
nearly reach the maximum potential in two of the five representative watersheds. In 
the other three representative watersheds, large wood contributions would be nearly 
the same under the No Action Alternative, Alternative 1, and the no harvesting 
reference analysis, but lower under Alternatives 2 and 3. 

o The No Action Alternative would have nearly twice the acres in the riparian 
management areas as Alternative 1, and three times the acreage of Alternatives 2 
and 3. 

o Increases in large wood contribution would cause similar increases in the potential 
fish productivity under all four alternatives in two of the five representative 
watersheds. In the other three representative watersheds, fish productivity would be 
nearly the same under the No Action Alternative, Alternative 1, and the no 
harvesting reference analysis, and in few cases slightly lower under Alternatives 2 
and 3. 

o The effect of the alternatives on fish productivity would be highly dependent on the 
amount of high intrinsic potential stream channels that are within any one 
watershed. 

o Increases in fine sediment delivery under all four alternatives would be less than 
1% of the baseline sediment rates, and therefore would not degrade fish habitat 
under any of the alternatives. 

o None of the alternatives would result in increases in peak flows in fifth-field 
watersheds to a level that would affect fish habitat. 

o None of the alternatives would result in increases in stream temperature that would 
affect fish habitat or populations, except under Alternatives 2 and 3, where there 
would be some localized increases in stream temperatures in the Coquille 
management area. 

Dicks Question 63. Your budget book references several times the Northwest Forest Plan 
settlement agreement as the basis for large policy changes. Who exactly settled, when and over 
what? What are the specific requirements of the BLM in this settlement? 

Answer: The Lawsuit . American Forest Resource Council et al v. Clarke (BLM) involved the 
Northwest Forest Plan and was filed in the District Court for Washington, D.C., in 2003, after 
the completion of the Northwest Forest Plan. The major issues revolved around the alleged 
inappropriate application of reserves and wildlife viability standards, required on National Forest 
under the National Forest Management Act, to Oregon and California Railroad lands (O&C 
lands). In 2003, the U.S. Department of Justice, on behalf of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture (also a party to the settlement agreement), the plaintiffs, and the 
Association of O&C Counties signed an agreement to settle the litigation. 

It should be noted that this is not the only settlement agreement that addresses potential BLM 
revisions to land use plans. In 1997, in a settlement agreement in the case of Association of 
O&C Counties and Douglas County, Oregon v. Babbitt and Dombeck, the parties agreed to 
language stating “The BLM agrees that in any major revisions to the RMPs, the range of 
alternatives given detailed consideration would include an alternative that emphasizes sustained- 
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yield timber production on O&C lands, except insofar as limitations on timber management on 
the O&C lands would be necessary to comply with the Endangered Species Act, Clean Water 
Act, Clean Air Act, or any other law to which management of the O&C lands must adhere.” 

Terms of the Settlement 

In order to settle the lawsuit, the Forest Service and the BLM, contingent on obtaining the 
necessary funds, agreed to: 

o Use their best efforts to offer each year the full probable sale quantity of 805 MMBF 
within the matrix land use allocation of the Northwest Forest Plan (203 MMBF for 
BLM). 

o Consistent with the ecological objectives of the Northwest Forest Plan, the agencies will 
offer thinning sales totaling 300 MMBF annually (100 MMBF for BLM) in the Late- 
Successional Reserve (LSR) allocations of the Northwest Forest Plan. 

o The agencies will propose research and demonstration projects and evaluate alternative 
silvicultural practices in three (of the ten) Northwest Forest Plan Adaptive Management 
Areas. 

o One part of the settlement agreement is specific to the BLM. The settlement agreement 
directs the BLM to revise their land use plans in Western Oregon by December 2008 and 
to consider an alternative that eliminates reserves on O&C lands, except as required to 
avoid jeopardy under the Endangered Species Act. 

Dicks Question 64. We understand that the BLM manages over 14,000 miles of roads in western 
Oregon alone whereas the entire National Park Service manages only 9,000 miles of roads. 
What is the overall condition of these roads and what amount of a maintenance backlog do you 
have? How are you funding the care of this huge road system? Do you ever have road failures 
which add sediment to fish-bearing rivers and streams? 

Answer: The western Oregon road system is in fair to good condition based on recent Road 
Condition Assessments that have been performed by an independent contractor (HNTB). BLM 
maintains approximately 1/3 of the 14,000 miles annually. The maintenance backlog is currently 
being determined from those assessments, but is estimated at $7.2 million (2007 Asset Business 
Plan). 

Our in-house Maintenance Organization (MO) is the Service Provider that is performing road 
maintenance activities in accordance with the A-76 study conducted in 2003. Annual 
maintenance is funded from our annual appropriations and road maintenance collections from 
third party users. 

Occasionally there are road failures from winter storms that cause erosion and may temporarily 
add sediment to fish-bearing streams. This generally occurs during periods of heavy rainfall or 
run-off where streams are already scouring and heavily sediment ridden. 
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Naval Oil Shale Cancellation - Geothermal Program & Coal Bonus Bids 

Dicks Question 65. The budget proposes to cancel $24.7 million of previously provided funding 
for the remediation of the Anvil Points oil shale facility in Colorado. Please briefly explain the 
history of this facility', the funding stream which was provided, and why there is now an 
opportunity to return some of the funds to the treasury. Discuss the remediation effort and the 
funding and time needed to complete that effort and discuss how its completion will allow oil 
and gas revenue to be generated for the benefit of Colorado. 

Answer: In 1997, Public Law 105-85 (the Transfer Act) transferred management jurisdiction for 
the Naval Oil Shale Reserves (NOSR) Numbered 1 and 3 near Rifle, Colorado from the 
Department of Energy (DOE) to the Department of the Interior. Among other guidelines, the 
Transfer Act anticipated the clean-up and restoration of a small area in NOSR 3 known as "Anvil 
Points” that contains contaminated lands associated with a residual spent shale pile that resulted 
from DOE oil shale research activities in the 1970’s. 

To address this cleanup, the Transfer Act established a special fund in the Treasury consisting of 
all receipts from mineral leasing and development authorized by the Act. Subsequent legislation 
enacted in 2002 (P.L. 107-345) provided for the expenditure of funds from the account for the 
environmental restoration, waste management, and environmental compliance activities 
associated with clean-up of spent shale. The account is also intended to reimburse the Treasury 
for the cost of the government’s (DOE’s) past activities, such as the installation of wells and 
gathering lines, which DOE informs us amounts to $39.4 million. 

There are currently sufficient funds in the account for covering the estimated costs of clean-up 
and restoration and the proposed cancellation of unobligated balances. The balance in the fund 
as of December 2007 was $86.5 million. In addition, the recent concurrence in the restoration 
plan by the State of Colorado means that BLM now has a more accurate estimate of the costs and 
expects to start clean up activities by early summer. This includes the awarding of a contract to 
complete this work. 

The Transfer Act calls for the deposit of mineral receipts into the special fund to continue until 
the Secretary of Energy and the Secretary of the Interior jointly certify to Congress that the sum 
of the moneys deposited in the account is equal to the cost of all environmental restoration, waste 
management, and environmental compliance activities "incurred” by the United States and cost 
of the original activities by DOE. Once this certification takes place, the Act states that 
subsequent revenues generated from oil and gas leasing at the site should be allocated consistent 
with the terms of the Mineral Leasing Act. Thus, upon certification, the State of Colorado would 
begin receiving 50 percent of future revenues from the site. Once the Department has obligated 
funds for the cleanup contract, one of a number of steps that has to be completed to comply with 
the law, we can begin work toward certification so that Colorado can begin to receive its share of 
receipts under the Mineral Leasing Act. 
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Dicks Question 66, The geothermal lease revenue fund is proposed for elimination, which 
would take about $4 million per year away from BLM operations in support of geothermal 
energy development. Please explain what funding streams have been generated in the past and 
what is expected in FY 2009 if the Congress does not legislate your proposal. What is the extent 
of geothermal resources on BLM lands and what is the future for this alternative energy 
development and where? 

Answer: Receipts deposited in the BLM Geothermal Fund totaled $3.5 million in 2006, $4.4 
million in 2007, and an estimated $9.3 million will be deposited in 2008. On the discretionary 
side, funding for the geothermal program’s base budget is included within the Oil and Gas 
Management budget, ft has grown from about $350,000 in FY 2001 to about $1.5 million in FY 
2008, and this is retained in the 2009 budget request. If the Administration’s legislative proposal 
to redistribute geothermal receipts is not enacted, BLM projects that $5.9 million will be 
deposited in the Geothermal fund in 2009. 

At the end of FY 2007 there were 480 geothermal leases with over 700,000 acres. A total of 34 
power plants produced electricity from 58 leases in FY 2007. The USGS estimated that while 
federally managed lands produce about 50 percent of the total electricity produced in the United 
States, about 90 percent of the geothermal energy resource is estimated to be on federal lands. 
During the next several years we expect that electrical generation will roughly double from the 
current capacity of 1,275 MW from federally managed lands. 

Dicks Question 67. Please explain the proposed accelerated coal bonus bid payments on all new 
coal leases. How would this work and what legislative language is required? What are the 
funding and scoring implications of this legislative proposal? Have similar proposals been made 
recently by the Congress? Please provide a table indicating the bonus bids for coal the past three 
years. 

Answer: The Mineral Leasing Act, as amended (30 U.S.C. 201(a)(1)), requires that the 
Secretary offer at least half of the prospective coal lease acreage with an opportunity to pay the 
bonus value on a deferred basis. As it is impossible to establish which acre should be offered 
with a deferred bonus and which shouldn't, all acreage that is prospectively valuable for coal 
leasing is offered with the opportunity to defer the bonus payment. The proposal is to eliminate 
the second sentence of the statute (30 U.S.C. 201(a)(1)) that authorizes deferred bonus payments 
for coal which reads: "No less than 50 per centum of the total acreage offered for lease by the 
secretary in any one year shall be leased under a system of deferred bonus payment." Without 
this provision, any bonus would be payable in full at the time of the lease sale. 

It is estimated that the proposal will generate an additional $385 million in coal bonus revenues 
in 2009, of which 50 percent would be shared with the states pursuant to the Mineral Leasing 
Act. The BLM is not aware of any similar legislative proposals that have been introduced 
recently in Congress. 
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Coal sale bonuses for the last three years are as follows: 

FY 2005 $814,207,234 

FY 2006 $3,526,650 

FY 2007 $39,021,420 


Competitive Sourcing 

Dicks Question 68. The 2008 appropriations act includes a funding limitation for the 
Department of the Interior. Please summarize the BLM competitive sourcing activities for FY 
2006, 2007, and 2008 and the costs involved. What plans do you have for FY 2009? 

Answer: In FY2006, BLM conducted a streamlined competitive sourcing study on the Remote 
Automated Weather Stations (RAWS). The study costs included $124,000 for a support 
contractor and about $40,000 for in-house labor and travel. BLM and its interagency partners 
estimate savings of $240,000 annually by implementing the winning Most Efficient Organization 
(MHO). 

In FY2007, BLM conducted two streamlined studies; one in IT Help Desk activities and one in 
IT Security. Costs to conduct these two IT studies included: $220,000 for contract support and 
$197,000 for Bureau labor and travel. Initial estimates are that the two IT studies won by BLM 
employees will result in savings of $2 million annually. The savings are largely achieved 
through bringing work in-house that was previously done under contract. Additionally, in 
FY2007 BLM conducted an analysis to determine whether to conduct studies in the 
administrative support function. This analysis cost the BLM $ 63,900 for contractor support. No 
studies were conducted in this function. 

In FY2008, BLM is conducting an analysis of selected inventory and monitoring activities. To 
date, expenditures for the analysis include $4,200 in travel and $ 1 52,000 for a support contractor. 

BLM has not promulgated any specific plans for FY2009. Most likely activity for the Bureau 
includes conducting performance reviews on existing MEOs and implementing 
recommendations from the analysis of inventory and monitoring activities. 

Service First - Joint Management with Forest Service and other DOI bureaus 

Dicks Question 69. Please summarize the extent of your service first projects in which you have 
joint management with the Forest Service. Where are these taking place? Are there any savings 
derived from this? Do you have plans to implement more joint offices with the Forest Service or 
other bureaus? 

Answer: Since 1998, Service First has provided partnership authority for the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) and, since 2005, for the National Park Service (NPS) 
and U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) to carry out shared or joint management activities to 
achieve resource goals through partnership agreements. Because the authority spans all 
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functions and resource areas of four federal agencies and can occur at all levels for any 
employee, it is difficult to assess the efficiency and cost savings associated with the Service First 
authority. The bureaus recognize this difficulty and future plans include creating a method to 
assess the efficiency, effectiveness, and cost savings. Service First authority does provide more 
effective management and better customer service by leveraging employee skills and expertise 
across the land management agencies and one-stop shopping for visitor information and permits. 

Two BLM and Forest Service units are jointly managed under Service First authority - the San 
Juan Public Lands Center in Durango, Colorado and the San Luis Valley Public Lands Center in 
Monte Vista, Colorado. These two units’ staffs are completely integrated where BLM and Forest 
Service employees complete both agencies’ work and the decision-makers’ authority is dual 
delegated. For example, the Forest Supervisor and BLM Center Manager is one person and he 
has authority delegated to him for all decisions regarding both BLM and Forest Service units. 

The BLM and Forest Service also jointly manage various programs at a regional or state level as 
well as on individual units. For example, the BLM Oregon/Washington State Office and the 
Forest Service Region 6 office in Portland, Oregon jointly manage the Tribal Relations Program, 
Heritage Program, and GIS/Cadastral Programs. In Lakeview, Oregon, the BLM and the Forest 
Service “share” one administrative officer. The fire program on many units throughout the 
country is considered jointly managed by the BLM and Forest Service in addition to other 
agencies. 

The BLM is co-located with another agency in 78 offices across the country. Of these 78 
offices, 56 are collocated with the Forest Service. The BLM plans to collocate an additional 6 
offices in FY 2009. Cost savings stem from sharing leasing and maintenance costs, and 
eliminating redundant processes or staff such as front desk staff. 

RS 2477 Road Claims 

Dicks Question 70. Please summarize recent policies on RS 2477 road claims and the situation, 
especially in Utah, regarding counties making claims on federal roads. What amount of BLM 
staff time and funding is spent on these various claims? What budget line item supports these 
activities? 

Answer: Current R.S. 2477 policy is based on Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance v. Bureau of 
Land Management, 425 F.3d 735 (10th Cir. 2005). The March 22, 2006 Secretarial 
memorandum to Department of the Interior agencies articulates the Departmental approach to 
R.S. 2477 issues. Guidance for the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is provided in BLM 
Washington Office Instruction Memoranda 2006-159 and 2006-161, both dated May 26, 2006. 

Departmental guidance identifies options available to address R.S. 2477 right-of-way claims, 
including seeking judicial review pursuant to the Quiet Title Act, authorization (right-of-way 
grant) pursuant to Title V of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA), and 
application for Recordable Disclaimer of Interest pursuant to Section 315 of FLPMA. For 
situations where it is the intent of a claimant and the agency to maintain a status quo condition of 
roads not in dispute, Road Maintenance Agreements may be used. Ultimately, deciding who 
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holds legal title to an interest in real property, including an R.S. 2477 right-of-way, is a judicial, 
not an executive, function. In cases where none of these tools is appropriate, a bureau may need 
to make a non-binding determination for its own planning purposes, or to address proposals for 
road use. 

Presently there is not a specific budget line item to support work associated with asserted R.S. 
2477 rights-of-way in Utah and other BLM states. Most R.S. 2477 related work is tied to 
appropriated funds in the BLM Lands and Realty Management subactivity. However, a specific 
project code (026J) is used for this work. The one principal staff person in the BLM Utah State 
Office spent approximately 19 percent of his/her time (396 hours) in fiscal year 2006 and 
approximately 24 percent of his/her time (506 hours) in fiscal year 2007 on R.S. 2477 related 
issues and work. Other principal BLM Utah management and staff involved in the realty 
program spend significantly lesser percentages of time on this issue (perhaps one percent). 

The BLM California State Office has spent $2,410.19 since 2003 on Applications for Recordable 
Disclaimer of Interest for RS 2477. California BLM has received only one application and has 
spent approximately 40 hours in the past 2 years on work related to that application. 

Dicks Question 71. The Committee has raised concerns with the BLM’s approaches to 
validating R.S. 2477 claims. The Administration’s revised disclaimer rule and policies to 
surrender control of routes using “non-binding determinations” could lead to damaging road 
construction and maintenance in National Parks, wilderness quality lands and other special 
places. In the FY08 Interior bill, the Committee requested quarterly reports on any activities 
undertaken by your agency regarding R.S. 2477 and potential claims. Please provide the first 
quarterly report here for the record. 

Answer: The quarterly report is as follows. The BLM is processing a request from Kane County, 
Utah, to determine the validity of the asserted R.S. 2477 right-of-way for a road on public lands 
known as the Bald Knoll Road. A preliminary Non-Binding Determination (NBD) for the Bald 
Knoll Road, along with supporting documentation, was released in July 2007 and published on 
the Utah BLM website for public review. Public input was received thereafter. All materials 
related to the R.S. 2477 assertion have been reviewed and a review of the comments and 
supporting documentation from the Regional Solicitor is pending. No other R.S. 2477 assertions 
have been reviewed this quarter. 

Dicks Question 72. We are aware that BLM prepared a draft non-binding determination for a 
route called Bald Knoll in Utah. Please provide us with the status of the determination. In 
addition, we understand the State and/or county has provided additional information that 
allegedly supports the validity of this claim after the public comment period closed. Will you 
provide an opportunity for the public to comment on this new information? If not, why not? 

Answer: Following the release of a preliminary NBD in July 2007 and public review period, the 
BLM did receive comment from Earth Justice, on behalf of The Wilderness Society (TWS), 
Wild Utah Project (WUP), Center for Biological Diversity, and the Southern Utah Wilderness 
Alliance (SUWA). Following the Earth Justice letter. Kane County supplied supplemental 
information in support of their claim, which has now been posted on the internet. 
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The BLM and the Regional Solicitor’s Office, Intermountain Region, have been reviewing this 
information. When the BLM review of the comments and supplemental information is 
completed, the non binding determination will be posted on the internet, as well as all 
information and documentation associated with the determination. 

Dicks Question 73. Please provide us with information on any requests for recordable 
disclaimers of interest and non-binding determinations under R.S. 2477 that have been submitted 
to BLM. 

Answer: Since mid-2005, BLM Utah has received “requests” from a few Utah counties to 
consider NBDs on asserted R.S. 2477 rights-of-way across public lands. The BLM does not 
consider such requests as applications, since it is the agencies’ initiative to complete an NBD for 
its own planning and management purposes. 

Currently, only the asserted Bald Knoll Road R.S. 2477 claim is under review using the NBD 
process. BLM Utah has identified other R.S. 2477 right-of-way assertions for possible 
consideration under this internal administrative review process. This information will be made 
available to the public through the internet if a determination is made to make a preliminary 
NBD. 

Currently there are no applications for Recordable Disclaimer of Interest on any asserted rights- 
of-way in Utah. The previous seven disclaimer applications for asserted rights-of-way in Utah 
were filed pursuant to the 2003 Memorandum of Understanding for R.S. 2477 Road 
Acknowledgement signed between the Secretary of the Interior and Utah Governor. The 2006 
Secretarial guidance referenced above rendered the 2003 MOU and associated disclaimer 
process inoperative. BLM is aware of a single disclaimer application for Camp Rock Road that 
is pending with BLM California, and of requests for the BLM to consider NBDs in Colorado. 

Two Quiet Title Act cases are pending in Utah; one involving three asserted rights-of-way in 
Juab County, and seven asserted rights-of-way in Emery County. 

Dicks Question 74. Federal courts have ruled that the United States is presumed to manage 
roads on its land unless a federal court has determined that a county possesses a valid R.S. 2477 
highway right-of-way. Given this fact, why have managers at Grand Staircase-Escalante 
National Monument apparently taken the position that they will do nothing to stop illegal and 
damaging off-road vehicle use on alleged R.S. 2477 claims along a section of the Paria River that 
the Monument closed to vehicle use in 1999? 

Answer: The section of Paria River mentioned above is within the Paria Hackbeny Wilderness 
Study Area. The route did not meet the definition of a road when the wilderness inventory was 
completed in 1979. For this reason, the land is included in the Wilderness Study Area and 
remains closed to vehicular travel. The Paria Wash is managed under the provisions of the 
Interim Management Policy to insure non-impairment of the Wilderness Study Area’s overall 
wilderness character. Managing this area to prevent illegal, off-road vehicle use is challenging 
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and difficult due to historical use patterns and terrain features. Despite this difficulty, BLM is 
making every effort to curtail illegal OHV use through patrols, public education, and volunteers. 


Contracting 

Dicks Question 75. Please provide a table showing, for the most recent year in which data are 
available, funding amounts within each appropriation, mandatory, or trust fund account which 
were not distributed by formulas (in either statute or regulation) or through competitive 
processes open to all eligible applicants. In addition, please provide clear tables which show the 
types and amounts of funds which were provided under special contracting authorities provided 
by either the appropriations act or which were in general provisions which were included 
originally in appropriations acts. 

Answer: The table listed below represents Assistance Agreements/Grants for Fiscal Year 2007, 
all funded in the Management of Lands and Resources account. The first five columns represent 
the different categories an Assistance Agreement fell under that was not distributed by formula 
(statute or regulation) and with or without competitors. 

o Awarded with Competition - Unrestricted to who can apply, 
o Awarded Based on Statute without Competition - i.e., awarded directly to a specific 
recipient based on law. 

o Award Based on Regulation without Competition - i.e., awarded to a specific recipient 
based on mandate of a specific state agency, 
o Awards to a Specific Recipient (Mandatory) - Appropriation states who, the purpose 
and the amount of funds to award to a specific recipient, 
o Awarded Sole Source w/o Specific Authority - i.e., based on unique qualifications 
awarded directly to a recipient without competition. 

The sixth column represents the remainder of the MLR appropriation. 

Fiscal Year 2007 Awards Issued Sole Source 

BLM’s 2007 Enacted Budget: $866,91 1,000 

Total Assistance Agreements/Grants for 2007: $19,289,121 

Remainder of BLM’s Appropriation: $847,621,879 


Awarded 

w/Competition 

Awarded 
Based on 
Statute w/o 
Competition 

Award Based 
on Regulation 

w/o 

Competition 

Awards to a 
Specific 
Recipient 
(Mandatory) 

Awarded 
Sole Source 
w/o Specific 
Authority 

Remainder of 
BLM’s 
Appropriation 

$11,506,986 

$4,115,185 

$653,950 

$2,955,000 

$58,000 

$847,621,879 
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Bureau of Land Management - Land Acquisition 
Federal Land Transaction Facilitation Act 

Dicks Question 76. A recent GAO study of the Federal Land Transaction Facilitation Act 
(FLTFA) found that the BLM has not set goals for the sales of land under FLTFA, has not 
developed a sales implementation strategy, has not yet purchased land under the state-level 
interagency nomination process, and has not spent the majority of the revenue generated from 
land sales under the Act. How are you working to address these issues and develop a more 
efficient process? 

Answer: BLM is establishing goals to offer FLTFA eligible property for sales. Such sales 
would be in areas where market conditions create an opportunity to prepare and offer public 
lands for sale. Because of the real estate market slowdown, the number of areas with such sites 
may be limited for the immediate future. 

Dicks Question 77. FLTFA only allows the deposit of revenue from the sale of land identified 
for disposal on or before July 25 th , 2000, the date of its enactment. The budget proposes 
amending FLTFA to allow BLM to use updated management plans to dispose of lands. What 
additional revenue would be generated if FLTFA was amended to allow this change? 

Answer: The BLM believes that holding sales subject to FLTFA in areas where planning was 
completed after July 25 th , 2000, would probably increase by about 50 percent over the current 
sale projections, and the revenue increase would rise accordingly. An exception is Nevada 
which has already had a significant sales program, and thus would probably not increase a great 
deal over current conditions. The 2009 President’s Budget estimates FLTFA receipts of $35.0 
million if the legislative proposal is enacted, compared to baseline receipt estimates of $30.0 
million. 

Dicks Question 78. The Budget also proposes to allow BLM to use a portion of the receipts for 
restoration projects. What types of restoration projects are planned and what restrictions will be 
place on the types and location of these projects? 

Answer: We envision that such projects would be similar to those authorized under the 
SNPLMA, and would include trails, campground facilities, visitor centers and items of this 
nature. The legislative proposal places no restriction on the location of projects beyond the 
existing FLTFA requirement that the majority of proceeds from FLTFA land sales be expended 
within the same state in which they are derived. 

Dicks Question 79. The budget proposal also would direct 70% of the revenue to the Treasury. 
What amount of receipts from the sale of BLM lands do you anticipate would be generated for 
the treasury? 

Answer: BLM is required to receive fair market value (FMV) before lands can be sold. In 
2009, BLM has set a goal of offering lands with a FMV of about $30 million. Some of the 
clearance work for those sales has already begun. If these lands are sold at their estimated FMV, 
and the Administration's proposal becomes law, up to $21 million would go to the Treasury. 
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(BLM would deduct its administrative costs prior to making deposits to the Treasury.) However, 
several high value properties offered for sale in 2007 received no bids. BLM can only offer the 
land for sale. We cannot guarantee that anyone will buy it. 

Dicks Question 80. GAO also found that the restriction in FLTFA that prohibits the use of funds 
outside the state in which they were generated limits the ability of the Bureau to acquire lands. 
How would the strategy for land acquisition change if this restriction was lifted? Why was this 
change not proposed in the budget? 

Answer: This would allow us to acquire lands in states that did not have potential for sale of 
high value lands. For example we have about $80 million in receipts from FLTFA sales in 
Nevada. Because of the SNPLMA and other sale laws, many of the needed acquisitions in NV 
have already been made; therefore, some of these funds could be used for acquisitions in other 
states if restrictions were lifted. However, the most significant impediment limiting the 
effectiveness of FLTFA is that it only applies to lands identified for disposal in resource 
management plan completed on or before July 25, 2008, and the budget proposal addresses this 
impediment. 


Southern Nevada Public Lands Management Act 

Dicks Question 81. To date, what revenue has been generated by land sales under the authority 
of the Southern Nevada Public Lands Management Act (SNPLMA) and what are the total 
obligations made from the fund? 

Answer: 

As of February 29, 2008, revenue generated by land sales under the SNPLMA authority totaled 
$2.9 billion. This includes revenue generated from competitive Land Auctions (nearly $2.8 
billion) as well as non-competitive Direct Sales ($118 million) and Affordable Housing 
Disposals ($673,000). Total funding distributed through February 29, 2008, is almost $3.2 
billion. Although it appears distributed funds exceeds revenue, the difference is from revenues 
collected from non-sale items such as interest, mineral conveyances and deposit forfeitures, 
leases and sales of cooperative management areas. Overall, revenues generated under SNPLMA 
exceed the distributed amounts to date. Additional detailed statistics can be found at the 
following website: 

http://www.blm.gov/stvle/medialib/blm/nv/field offices/las veeas field office/snplma/pdf'gran 
d matrices/revenue expenditures.Par.9932.File.dat/RevenueExpendituresFeb2008.pdf 
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Questions from Congressman James P. Moran 


Healthy Lands 

Moran Question 1. Two years ago, a disturbing article appeared on the front page of the 
Washington Post, entitled '‘Federal Wildlife Monitors Oversee a Boom in Drilling.” The article 
said that, according to the BLM’s own documents (internal agency evaluations in 2003 and 
2005), the agency “routinely restricts the ability of its own biologists to monitor wildlife damage 
caused by surging energy drilling on federal land.” It goes on to say that “by keeping many 
wildlife biologists out of the field doing paperwork on new drilling permits and that by diverting 
agency money intended for wildlife conservation to energy programs, the BLM has 
compromised its ability to deal with the environmental consequences of the drilling boom on 
public lands.” Is the $14.9 million proposed for the new “Healthy Lands Initiative” part of your 
effort to address the concern that in the Department’s efforts to push for increased energy 
develop it was neglecting to address the long term consequences on these public lands and was 
diverting resources away from BLM’s other land management responsibilities? 

Answer: No. Although energy development is one factor, the Healthy Lands Initiative addresses 
a variety of land health issues. Land health is being affected by multiple pressures, including 
community expansion, uncharacteristically severe wildfires, unprecedented demands for energy 
resources, ever-expanding recreation uses, and weed invasion. These pressures often interact to 
affect large landscapes and ecosystems, particularly those in the growing wildlife-energy 
interface. The goal of the HLI is to stay ahead of the curve, to conserve and restore damaged and 
threatened landscapes to maintain and improve habitat to prevent species from being listed so 
that we can continue to provide access to the public lands for multiple uses - - including energy 
development, recreation, and other uses. The HLI proposal does not include mitigation of lands 
where oil and gas operations have taken place. Those lands that have been disturbed by oil and 
gas operations will be rehabilitated by the oil and gas companies when the wells and facilities are 
no longer used for production of oil and natural gas. The reclamation of these lands has always 
been the responsibility of the oil and gas companies. The only exception is in situations, such as 
in New Mexico, were oil and gas operations were abandoned long ago, and the responsible 
parties can not be found. 


Oil and Gas Development 

Moran Question 2. Could you provide me with an update on the status on BLM’s 
implementation of the energy and mineral permitting fee? 

Answer: The BLM issued initial guidance to its field offices on December 27, 2007, to begin 
collecting the new fee for Applications for Permit to Drill. The guidance has since been updated 
with clarifying language on when and how to collect the fee and to establish a means to track the 
expenditures of the related appropriated funds. Through the end of February, BLM has received 
830 APDs, bringing in a total of $3,320,000. 
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Moran Question 3. Will the $30 million in anticipated revenue this fee is projected to generate 
be sufficient to cover your agency’s permitting costs? 

Answer: The BLM budget assumes $34.0 million in receipts from APD processing fees. The 
assumed fee of $4,150 per APD in 2009 does not quite reflect full cost recovery (which is 
currently estimated at approximately $4,400 per APD and which BLM plans to ramp up to) but 
combined with requested appropriations for the Oil and Gas Management program, the BLM 
believes the 2009 budget request is sufficient to cover its permitting costs. 

Moran Question 4. In your budget submission, you cite large remediation costs for oil and gas 
projects in Alaska, $11.2 million for Atigaru alone. What do you anticipate are your future 
liabilities for remediation? Are there more legacy sites across the horizon? Do you know the 
estimated cost of reclaiming all of the wells you have permitted on public lands? 

Answer: The National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska, is an area of over 23 million acres in the 
northernmost part of Alaska. Through early exploration programs, the U.S. Navy (1944-1953) 
and the USGS (1975-1982) drilled 136 wells and core holes, termed, "legacy wells", ranging 
from 100 feet to 20,335 feet. Many of these wells were left unplugged or only partially plugged. 
Some of these wells, and the reserve pits, contain fuel and other contaminants that present a risk 
to Alaska's marine and tundra habitat. To continue a systematic program of remediation of these 
sites, in 2009 the BLM is requesting an increase of $11,200,000 to remediate the Atigaru well 
site, the next highest-priority well site after the East Teshekpuk site. The BLM began 
mobilization to the East Tesh site on February 1, 2008, and anticipates that field activities will be 
completed by April 18, 2008 and that demobilization will be completed April 25, 2008. 

The Atigaru well has been used by the USGS for subsurface temperature monitoring since its 
completion in 1977, and contains 334 barrels of diesel downhole. The diesel provided a non- 
corrosive medium that will not freeze. Erosion of the coastline and land surrounding the well 
threatens to release this diesel into the environment. Delaying the plugging of the well and 
excavation of contaminated soils would result in a greater risk to the environment, more difficult 
working conditions, and increased costs. In 2009, BLM will use the requested increase, together 
with base funding to complete the remediation of the Atigaru well site, the next highest priority 
for remediation according to BLM's 2005 assessment of legacy wells. The total cost of the 
Atigaru project is estimated at $17.1 million, if completed in one field season. The 2009 budget 
request assumes that $300,000 in 2008 funds will be obligated to initiate the Atigaru project. 
The remaining $16.8 million in costs will be covered in 2009 with the requested program 
increase of $1 1.2 million and $5.6 million in legacy well base funding. 

BLM is in the process of assessing and prioritizing its list of cleanup priorities for the remaining 
Alaska legacy wells, but does not anticipate the costs associated with these wells to be on the 
scale of the Atigaru or East Teshekpuk site costs. 
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Moran Question 5. Last year, I met with noted author and scientist, Theo Colburn, who has 
worked tirelessly on the issue of endocrine disruptors and their impact on wildlife and humans. 
At our meeting she told me that public land drilling operations in Colorado, near where she lives, 
are largely unregulated and that local communities are discovering cancer clusters and finding 
their drinking water contaminated with known carcinogens. They have documented oil and gas 
companies injecting hazardous chemicals reagents into their drilling w'ells to boost fossil fuel 
production. This is a high price to pay for something we may never achieve at least with respect 
to fossil fuel: energy independence. Are you aware of these accusations and are you looking 
into them? 

Answer: The specific wells in Colorado that Dr. Colburn has expressed concerns about are not 
BLM permitted wells. BLM-Colorado has met with Dr. Colburn on this issue. In these 
meetings, BLM has explained that our oil and gas permitting processes emphasize groundwater 
protection and isolation. The BLM’s casing and cementing requirements are designed to prevent 
hydraulic fracturing fluids from getting into groundwater used for drinking purposes. The BLM 
reviews and approves both the casing and cementing on all wells to specifically isolate and 
protect safe drinking water zones underground and at the surface. Dr. Colburn has raised similar 
issues to the State of Colorado. Last year, 87% of the well permits in Colorado were issued by 
the State of Colorado. The Colorado Department of Public Health and Environment recently 
formed a workgroup to address and identify any necessary studies needed to research this issue. 
BLM has an employee working as a member of the workgroup. Also, in 2004, EPA conducted a 
study to assess the potential for contamination of underground sources of drinking water 
(USDWs) from the injection of hydraulic fracturing fluids in gas wells. The EPA concluded that 
the injection of hydraulic fracturing fluids in wells posed little or no threat to USDWs. To date, 
the BLM’s monitoring of wells permitted on Federal lands corroborates this conclusion. The 
BLM has not had any casing or cementing problems that would allow fluids to reach 
groundwater. Ensuring public safety is our highest priority and the BLM will continue to closely 
monitor and regulate oil and gas development on Federal lands to prevent any potentially 
harmful activities. 

Moran Question 6. While I am pleased to see a permanent permitting fee, I am still troubled by 
the inadequacy of your bonding requirements. As I understand it, you can get a bond for 
$10,000 per site, $25,000 for all sites within a single state (state-wide coverage) or $150,000 for 
all sites within the U.S. Is that correct? So, you are saying a big company Chevron, which 
operates dozens of operations, some pretty major, throughout the U.S., secures these operations 
through a single $150,000 bond? Has it always been this way? Aren’t you setting yourself up 
for some major unfunded liabilities? 

Answer: The $10,000 lease bond, the $25,000 State-wide bond and the $150,000 Nation-wide 
bond amounts you refer to are the minimum bond amounts required for oil and gas operations on 
Federal lands. Generally, these bonds are not intended, nor designed, to negate all risk to the 
Federal government. 

As noted, these are minimum bond amounts. Where the lessee, operating rights owner or operator 
has demonstrated that he poses a higher risk, the BLM regulations allow for increasing bond 
amounts to more fully protect the Federal government from risk. For example, if an operator has 
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caused the BLM to make demand for payment under a bond or other financial guarantee within 
the 5-year period prior to submission of an Application for Permit to Drill, the BLM requires a 
bond in an amount equal to the estimated costs of plugging a proposed well and reclaiming the 
disturbed area involved in a proposed operation. If the estimated costs exceed the minimum bond 
amounts, additional bonding is required. Additionally, whenever it is determined that the 
operator poses a risk due to factors including, but not limited to, a history of previous violations, 
a notice from the Minerals Management Service that there are uncollected royalties due, or the 
estimated total cost of plugging existing wells and reclaiming lands exceeds the present bond 
amount, the BLM may increase the bond amount. 

Moran Question 7. What resources do you commit to monitor production sites? How many 
enforcement actions have you taken this past year? 

Answer: Throughout the BLM, there are 200 positions that are directly or indirectly involved in 
the monitoring and inspection of oil and gas production sites. These positions are spread among 
Supervisory Petroleum Engineering Technicians (PET), Lead PETs, PETs, Production 
Accountability Technicians (PAT), and miscellaneous job classifications. This staff constitutes 
the effort to monitor enforcement of conditions of approval placed on drilling permits, drilling 
activities, production accountability, through final abandonment. In FY 2007, the BLM 
inspection force completed a total of 23,438 inspections. Of these, 6,385 were production 
inspections and 11,773 were classified as environmental inspections. For comparison, in FY 
2003 the BLM inspection force completed a total of 15,428 inspections. Of these, 6,429 were 
production inspections and 5,197 were classified as environmental inspections. In these figures, 
the balance of the totals includes inspections for drilling, abandonment, and workovers. In FY 
2007, BLM issued incidents of non-compliance for 450 major violations and 3,564 minor 
violations. The BLM issued 180 assessments which totaled $113,500 and proposed 17 civil 
penalties which totaled $42,750. 

Moran Question 8. Could you produce for me a spread sheet showing the number of permits 
issued by year, their status (i.e., in production), the amount of funds expended to remediate sites 
that have been closed, including any federal share, the fractional share of bond funds (no double 
counting) available for remediation and site closure that may be available. 

Answer: The spreadsheet below shows the status of the APDs that were approved each year 
from FY 2003 - FY 2007. For example, in FY 2003, there were 3,065 APDs approved that 
resulted in 1,961 new producing gas wells and 472 new producing oil wells. Other approved 
permits resulted in wells/actions completed on public lands as listed in the table below or are in 
processing pending further action. 
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Federal APDs Approved FY 2003-2007 with Current Well Status 
Per AFMSS as of March 4, 2008 
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In FY 2002 through FY 2006, the BLM expended a total of $664,216 in Oil and Gas program 
funds and $75,000 in bonds collected to plug and remediate the surface for 125 orphaned wells. 
The table below shows the breakdown by year. 


Expenditures on Orphan Wells 2002-2006 
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National Landscape Conservation System (NLCS) 

Moran Question 9. I want to commend you for your attention to the National Landscape 
Conservation System in this year’s budget, and for your effort to provide it with greater budget 
clarity. I’m concerned, however, that you elected not to enact all the Committee’s requests in last 
year’s report, particularly for the creation of subactivities for all Conservation System units. You 
acknowledge in the FY 2009 Budget Justifications that the new Monument/NCA subactivities 
create efficiencies by allowing BLM to track funds and enhance partnerships, yet your decision 
not to create subactivities for National Trails and Wild and Scenic Rivers suggests that these 
units of the Conservation System will not have a dependably trackable budget and will lose 
potential partnerships as a result. Can you commit, in the next budget, to provide subactivities 
for all units of BLM’s Conservation System so that we can better work collaboratively with 
BLM to ensure stewardship of our national treasures? 

Answer: The BLM looks forward to working with you to evaluate the new subactivity for 
National Monuments and National Conservation Areas and review the usefulness of adding new 
subactivities for National Trails and Wild and Scenic Rivers in the future. National Monuments 
and National Conservation Areas receive the largest portion of funding within the NLCS. The 
Bureau chose to test this new subactivity with these units before considering other new NLCS 
subactivities. 

Moran Question 10. In BLM’s FY 2009 Budget Justifications, the Committee is pleased to see 
that you’ve provided a performance overview for the National Landscape Conservation System 
(p. 1-86). We appreciate your effort to provide greater transparency for the System’s budget, 
including tracking performance objectives, but I’m concerned about the condition of resources, 
your performance goals and the funding provided to meet those objectives. For example in 
2007, 78% of the acreage of Wilderness and other areas, and 66% of the mileage of National 
Trails and Rivers and other areas met their resource objectives under authorizing legislation. Yet 
this year, only 73% of Wilderness acres and 67% of Trails and Rivers miles meet those 
objectives. You propose nearly a $900,000 cut in the Wilderness activity, with a long-term target 
of 73% of acres meeting objectives, and more than a $3 million cut for Trails and Rivers, with a 
68% long-term target for achieving objectives. When fully one quarter to one third of resources 
in these categories fail to meet objectives, and conditions remain flat or worsen, how do you 
justify these low performance goals, and the lack of funding to improve performance? 

Answer: Current Departmental and Bureau performance measures for the NLCS are a litmus test 
of broad standards indicating the health of a variety of highly complex natural and cultural 
resource systems. What is measured and how it is measured varies by NLCS unit. Some are 
simple quantifications, while others require field work and sound professional judgment. 

When the Department of the Interior reports its performance measures, NLCS units and other 
measures are sometimes combined rather than individually reported. Doing so can complicate 
the interpretation of summary results. For example, while nearly all the Wild and Scenic River 
miles normally meet the BLM’s standard, the National Trail standard fluctuates year to year. 
Aggregating the two, however, yields a combined percentage of 67%, which suggests that 
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neither the Wild and Scenic River program nor the National Trails program have achieved their 
performance goals. 

For National Trails, a negative change can occur rapidly, while work to restore or protect 
additional miles may take years. A one-percent change in performance represents between 50 to 
60 miles of trails on the ground. Last year, for example, an authorized land exchange and OHV 
damage caused the Trails’ performance to decline. Protection and restoration work is underway 
with the additional FY 2008 funding. 

Moran Question 11. I understand that BLM manages more miles of National Trails than any 
other federal land management agency - more than 5,000 miles in total. How many BLM 
employees are assigned to work full time on the NTS or individual National Scenic or Historic 
Trails? 

Answer: The BLM manages nearly 6,000 miles of National Scenic and Historic Trails (5,342 
historic and 624 scenic miles) on the ground in a complex multiple use environment. The BLM 
administers the Iditarod National Historic Trail in Alaska (serving in the lead interagency and 
partnership coordination roles), and shares that responsibility with the NPS for the Old Spanish 
and the El Camino Real de Tierra Adentro National Historic Trails. 

The BLM has one full-time national position managing the NSHT program in the NLCS 
Washington Office, and two full-time positions for the three national trails the agency 
administers (Alaska, New Mexico). One other position, the Continental Divide Trail Liaison in 
New Mexico, is also full-time and coordinates trail completion work across 5 states and on the 
ground work in New Mexico. 

In addition, 12 other BLM staff positions (one for each trail) serve as trail liaisons and facilitate 
trail-wide coordination with other agencies, trail partner organizations, and all BLM field 
employees. Most spend less than 5% of their time on these responsibilities. Approximately 85 
BLM state, field, or center offices have one or more trails in their jurisdiction. Staff in those 
offices have various responsibilities and also spend 5% or less of their time on National Trails 
unless certain position descriptions dictate otherwise. Some use volunteer assistance. Most trail 
centers have basic full-time staffing. 

Moran Question 12. There are at most 2 BLM employees that work on National Trials - despite 
the fact that they manage more NTS miles than any other federal agency. This should 
demonstrate the lack of resources BLM devotes to their National Trails. In your FY 2009 
Budget Justifications, BLM rightfully emphasizes the importance of volunteer partners in 
maintaining America's National Trails. 

Given the importance of these partnerships in maintaining trails, and thus offsetting declining 
budgets, how much funding does BLM devote to volunteer coordination for the National Scenic 
and Historic Trails they manage? 

Answer: The BLM relies on local field staff with NSHT responsibility to work with trail 
organizations on projects. The BLM may rely on the volunteers for actual coordination and 
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logistics. The amount of BLM labor spent on NSHT partnerships and volunteer coordination, 
and the amount of funding specifically set aside for these operations is not specifically tracked. 

The BLM is increasing its use of Challenge Cost Share (CCS) program funding for National 
Trails. For FY 2009, $3.0 million in BLM CCS funding will be internally earmarked for 
competitive projects within the NLCS, including $500,000 targeted at implementation of the 
NHST work plan and strategy. 

Moran Question 13. We appreciate the effort to provide the National Landscape Conservation 
System with a clearer budget so that Congress can more effectively collaborate with BLM to 
ensure needed stewardship. The new Monument and National Conservation Area subactivity will 
help managers better plan their budgets from year to year, and will help BLM track spending and 
performance for greater accountability. In the FY 2009 Budget Justifications, you indicate 
several times that base funding amounts for the new budget category are initial estimates and that 
BLM will provide more accurate estimates when available. Can you please explain why BLM 
can’t accurately plan for this new category and tell me if the lack of accuracy is a problem with 
adjusting to the new budget, of if we should expect estimates in future budget justifications? 

Answer: The BLM fully supports the NLCS. In FY 2009, the President’s Budget proposes a 
new subactivity for National Monuments and National Conservation Areas that represents the 
annual recurring costs for managing these areas. An estimated budget for the new subactivity is 
provided in the request and is being refined as additional information is collected and the Bureau 
adjusts to the new subactivity. The actual budget is in the process of being finalized. We 
anticipate the budget and performance measures will be further refined for FY 2010. 

Moran Question 14. I’m very pleased to see the new performance overview for the new 
National Monument and National Conservation Area subactivity (pp. III-398 to 111-416), as these 
special designations, and all units of the National Landscape Conservation System, deserve a 
trackable budget. However, I’m disappointed to see the pronounced lack of data for almost all of 
the measurements. While I understand that this is a new budget category, does this mean that 
BLM has not been tracking these performance measures and if so, why not? Now that there is a 
trackable budget category, are you confident that these measurements will be tracked in future 
years under this budget structure so that the Department of the Interior, the Congress, and the 
American public can ascertain stewardship of these national treasures? 

Answer: Before the BLM established the new National Monument and National Conservation 
Areas (NCA) subactivity, the Bureau tracked each of these performance measures in numerous 
other subactivities. The table you refer to indicates which subactivities previously tracked a 
given performance measure. Information showing how those other subactivities performed over 
the past few years is available in the performance overview tables for those other subactivities. 
Now that a portion of the workloads from these other subactivities are shifting to the new 
National Monument and NCA subactivity, these shifted workloads will be trackable, since this 
subactivity will be exclusively used for the recurring costs associated with managing national 
monuments and NCAs. We are confident that from Fiscal Year 2009 forward, these 
measurements will allow the BLM, Department of the Interior, Congress, and the American 
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people to verify the Bureau’s progress toward meeting our stewardship responsibilities for these 
conservation areas, 

Moran Question 15. As a co-chair of the National Landscape Conservation System 
Congressional Caucus, I appreciate the attention given to the System in this year’s budget 
documents and hope that future budgets will continue to give it the attention it deserves. The FY 
09 Budget Justifications appropriately discuss many of the System’s impressive attributes. For 
example, we’re looking forward to working with you to foster and further develop programs in 
Science, Partnerships, Conservation, Recreation and Visitor Education. Flowever, your proposal 
to cut several million dollars from the Conservation System’s management would make it 
difficult to foster and otherwise take full advantage of these programs. When you so effectively 
laud the Conservation System’s values, why do you then propose to cut several million dollars 
from its budget? 

Answer: The BLM and Department share Congress’ commitment to the National Conservation 
System, and the 2009 BLM budget request continues to show strong support for the NLCS in an 
overall constrained budget request. While the budget request discontinues $1.5 million in one- 
time earmarks and unrequested increases for national trails and reduces $1.9 million of the $4.9 
million increase in NLCS base funding provided in 2008, other steps have been taken to 
strengthen the NLCS, including establishing new budget subactivities in the MLR and O&C 
accounts for national monuments and national conservation areas and increasing the amount of 
Challenge Cost Share funds targeted to projects in the NLCS. It should also be noted that BLM 
is finalizing its 2009 NLCS funding estimate. Any discrepancy is due to the timing difference 
between publication of the Budget Justification and BLM’s 2009 Preliminary Target Allocation 
process, when the allocation of one-time “flex” funds are allocated. In addition, the BLM 
anticipates additional benefits to the NLCS through developing restoration projects in 
coordination with the BLM's Flealthy Lands Initiative. 
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Questions from Congressman Maurice Hinchev 

Land Use Planning 

BLM in Utah has asked a lot from interested citizens who wish to comment on proposed 
Resource Management Plan and Travel Plan revisions. The six separate plans, totaling nearly 
5,000 pages of documents were released in quick succession with overlapping 90 day comment 
periods. Requests for reasonable extensions of time from members of Congress and citizens 
were denied. These comment periods have limited the average citizen’s ability effectively to 
review and comment on such a volume of documentation. 

Now that the comment periods are closed, many interested parties wish to review comments 
submitted by other federal and state agencies, as well as special interest groups and members of 
the public — which is not an unreasonable request for citizens to make, nor a terribly difficult 
task for the BLM to comply with. However, Utah BLM has indicated that it may require time 
consuming Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) requests to access these documents, which will 
result in an unnecessary delay in citizens' review of comments that the BLM must compile 
anyway. 

Hinchey Question 1. Please tell me what the BLM plans to do to assist citizens and to provide 
unfettered access to these important records? 

Answer: The comment record is available for full and open access by the public at each of the 
field offices undergoing plan revision. 

Hinchey Question 2 . Will you allow full and open access to the comment record in as timely a 
manner as possible and without the unnecessary paperwork of multiple FOIA requests? 

Answer: The comment record is available in all field offices and will be provided to members of 
the public who request it. Depending upon the nature of the request, the Freedom of Information 
Act may be used to help us provide a timely response to complex requests. 

Hinchey Question 3. I understand that the agency identified and reaffirmed 2.8 million acres of 
land as containing wilderness character when conducting this latest resource management plan 
review. Is it true that BLM, despite their reaffirmation of wilderness character of the lands in 
question, decided in these plans to put ORV routes all through all of them and to allow oil & gas 
drilling on some 86% of the land? 

Answer: Though no decisions have been made on any of these documents, all documents 
analyze a full range of alternatives. At least one alternative includes closing all areas with 
wilderness character to oil and gas leasing and closing or limiting ORV use. 

Hinchey Question 4. Prior to the beginning of this year, the BLM had on its “electronic FOIA” 
website all of the Instruction Memoranda and Information Bulletins going back to the Clinton 
Administration. The BLM removed them at the beginning of this year. Apparently, now one 
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can only get them by downloading to one's computer enormous files of each year’s entire series 
of IMs - in one case, that’s over 42 megabytes of data. 

These IMs are important to members of the public and public officials who are interested in the 
rationales and policies adopted by this Administration to, for example, promote the notion that 
oil and gas development is the most important thing BLM does. Mr. Caswell, why has the BLM 
deleted all Instruction Memoranda and Information Bulletins prior to FY 2006 from its website 
as of the beginning of this year? 

Answer: Section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 requires that when Federal agencies use 
electronic and information technology. Federal employees and members of the public with 
disabilities seeking information or services have access to and use of information and data that is 
comparable to the access and use by persons without disabilities, unless an undue burden would 
be imposed on the agency. 

BLM’s efforts to be in compliance with the Section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act forced all 
Instruction Memoranda and Information Bulletins to be removed from the public website in 
order to ensure all Section 508 requirements are properly met. All Instruction Memoranda and 
Information Bulletins from FY 2006 to present have been evaluated and updated to meet the 
Section 508 requirements. 

Hinchey Question 5. Will you please re-install all of the deleted Instruction Memoranda and 
Information Bulletins that were deleted recently so that we and the public can access individual 
memoranda as before the deletions? 

Answer. The BLM is systematically working on the remaining group of Instruction Memoranda 
and Information Bulletins from FY 1996 through FY 2005 that were previously released on the 
public website. As these Instruction Memoranda and Information Bulletins are updated to 
Section 508 compliance standards, they will be re-installed to the public website. 

Hinchey Question 6. The committee has raised concerns with the BLM’s approaches to 
validating R.S. 2477 claims. The Administration’s revised disclaimer rule and policies could lead 
to damaging road construction and maintenance in National Parks, wilderness quality lands and 
other special places. In the FY08 Interior bill, the committee requested quarterly reports on any 
activities undertaken by your agency regarding R.S. 2477 and potential claims. Please provide 
the first quarterly report to the Committee by March 28th. 

Answer: The quarterly report is as follows: The BLM is processing a request from Kane 
County, Utah, to determine the validity of the asserted R.S. 2477 right-of-way for a road on 
public lands known as the Bald Knoll Road. A preliminary Non-Binding Determination (NBD) 
for the Bald Knoll Road, along with supporting documentation, was released in July 2007 and 
published on the Utah BLM website for public review. Public input was received thereafter. All 
materials related to the R.S. 2477 assertion have been reviewed and a review of the comments 
and supporting documentation from the Regional Solicitor is pending. No other R.S. 2477 
assertions have been reviewed this quarter. 
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Hinchey Question 7. I am aware that a draft non-binding determination was prepared for a 
route called Bald Knoll claim in Utah. Please provide us with the status of the determination. 

Answer: The BLM is processing a request from Kane County, Utah, to determine the validity of 
the asserted R.S. 2477 right-of-way for a road on public lands known as the Bald Knoll Road. A 
preliminary Non-Binding Determination (NBD) for the Bald Knoll Road, along with supporting 
documentation, was released in July 2007 and published on the Utah BLM website for public 
review. Public input was received thereafter. All materials related to the R.S. 2477 assertion 
have been reviewed and a review of the comments and supporting documentation from the 
Regional Solicitor is pending. 

Hinchey Question 8. In addition, I understand the State and/or county has provided additional 
information about this claim after the public comment period. Will you provide an opportunity 
for the public to comment on this new information? If not, why not? 

Answer: Following the release of a preliminary NBD in July 2007 and public review period, the 
BLM did receive comments from Earth Justice, on behalf of The Wilderness Society (TWS), 
Wild Utah Project (WUP), Center for Biological Diversity, and the Southern Utah Wilderness 
Alliance (SUWA). Following the Earth Justice letter, Kane County supplied supplemental 
information in support of their claim, which has now been posted on the internet. 

The BLM, and the Regional Solicitor’s Office, Intermountain Region, have been reviewing this 
information. When the BLM review of the comments and supplemental information is 
completed, the non binding determination will be posted on the internet, as well as all 
information and documentation associated with the determination. 

Hinchey Question 9. Please provide us with information on any other requests for recordable 
disclaimers of interest and non-binding determinations under R.S. 2477 across BLM or other 
public lands. 

Answer: Since mid-2005 when the Departmental and Bureau guidance developed R.S. 2477 
policy and guidance, BLM Utah has received “requests” from a few Utah counties to consider 
non-binding determinations (NBDs) on asserted R.S. 2477 rights-of-way across public lands. 
The BLM does not consider such requests as applications, since it is the agencies’ initiative to 
complete an NBD for its own planning and management purposes. 

Currently, only the asserted Bald Knoll Road R.S. 2477 claim is under review using the NBD 
process. BLM Utah has identified other R.S. 2477 right-of-way assertions for possible 
consideration under this internal administrative review process. This information will be made 
available to the public through the internet if a determination is made to make a preliminary 
NBD. 

Currently there are no applications for Recordable Disclaimer of Interest on any asserted rights- 
of-way in Utah. The previous seven disclaimer applications for asserted rights-of-way in Utah 
were filed pursuant to the 2003 Memorandum of Understanding for R.S. 2477 Road 
Acknowledgement signed between the Secretary of the Interior and Utah Governor. The 2006 
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Secretarial guidance referenced above rendered the 2003 MOU and associated disclaimer 
process inoperative. BLM is aware of a single disclaimer application for Camp Rock Road that 
is pending with BLM California, and of requests for the BLM to consider NBDs in Colorado. 

Two Quiet Title Act cases are pending in Utah; one involving three asserted rights-of-way in 
Juab County, and seven asserted rights-of-way in Emery County. 

Hinchey Question 10. Given that federal courts have determined that the United States is 
presumed to manage roads on its land unless RS. 2477 claims are found to be valid by a court, 
why then are managers at Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument allowing illegal off- 
road vehicle use under R.S. 2477 along a section of the Paria River that has been closed since 
1999? 

Answer: The section of Paria River mentioned above is within the Paria Hackberry Wilderness 
Study Area. The route did not meet the definition of a road when the wilderness inventory was 
completed in 1979. For this reason, the land is included in the Wilderness Study Area and 
remains closed to vehicular travel. The Paria Wash is managed under the provisions of the 
Interim Management Policy to insure non-impairment of the Wilderness Study Area’s overall 
wilderness character. Managing this area to prevent illegal, off-road vehicle use is challenging 
and difficult due to historical use patterns and terrain features. Despite this difficulty, BLM is 
making every effort to curtail illegal OHV use through patrols, public education, and volunteers. 

Hinchey Question 11. The BLM has taken the position that since Congress authorized specific 
Categorical Exclusions (CXs) in Sec. 390 of EPACT, they do not have to apply the Department’s 
extraordinary circumstance screens in those situations. Congress, of course, never said that, as I 
understand Senator Bingaman has pointed out in his correspondence with Secretary 
Kempthome. However, in the meantime, 1 understand the BLM has granted literally thousands 
of new drilling permits over the past 2 years on the basis of Sec. 390, in which they have not 
screened the applications to determine the presence of extraordinary circumstances. How many 
CXs have been granted by the BLM for drilling operations on the public lands between August, 
2005 and the end of FY 2007? (Please break this down by state and Field Office). 


Answer: 


State 

Field Office 

CXs Used 

Alaska 

Anchorage 

4 


Fairbanks 


California 

Bakersfield 

66 

Colorado 

Cafion City 

2 


Little Snake 

10 


Durango/Uncompahgre 

2 


Grand Junction 

32 


White River 

25 




Eastern States 

Jackson 

28 


Milwaukee 

3 

Montana 

Dickinson 

46 
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Great Falls 

5 


Miles City 

0 

Nevada 

Reno 

2 


Battle Mountain 

1 


Ely 

3 


Tonopah 

1 

New Mexico 

Carlsbad 

24 


Farmington 

1,017 


Hobbs 

8 


Roswell 

16 

Utah 

Moab/Price 

70 


Richfield 

2 


Salt Lake City 

1 


Vernal 

559 

Wyoming 

Buffalo 

353 


Casper 

196 


Rock Springs 

42 


Kemmerer 

26 


Lander 

25 


Pinedale 

788 


Rawlins 

131 


Worland/Cody 

71 


Hinchey Question 12. Does the BLM continue to maintain that they are not obligated to screen 
the Sec. 390 categorical exclusion requests for conformance with the extraordinary 
circumstances criteria in the Department’s own rales governing the application of CXs? 

Answer: Yes. The BLM, with support from the Solicitor’s Office, still maintains that Section 
390 provides a “rebuttable presumption” that the “use of a categorical exclusion . . . would 
apply” to the listed activities. This presumption is subject to rebuttal on the basis of the absence 
of one of the elements set forth in subsection b of Section 390 of the Act. It is the Department’s 
view that Congress would not have used this terminology had it meant for the BLM to utilize the 
traditional categorical exclusion review process, which would involve extraordinary 
circumstances, as set out in the Department of the Interior or BLM NEPA procedures. 
Furthermore, it is our view that if Congress had intended that all of the procedures of the Council 
of Environmental Quality (CEQ) regulations for creation and use of categorical exclusions be 
followed, it need not have enacted section 390. 

Section 390 provides its own criteria for the exclusion, and they differ considerably from the 
screens (i.e., the extraordinary circumstances) prescribed in the CEQ regulations for 
administratively created categorical exclusions. The statutory exclusions of the Energy Policy 
Act rest on (1) the brevity of time since a previous oil and gas activity of the same character at 
the location, or (2) the existence of a recent National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
document that analyzed the activity, such as drilling, as a foreseeable one. Applying 
“extraordinary circumstances” would frustrate the purpose of section 390 to streamline and 
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expedite the approval of drilling permits, where the proposed action is very similar to an action 
that has previously been subject to NEPA analysis. 

Hinchey Question 13. How has the BLM monitored the damage that has been done to those 
resources protected by the “extraordinary circumstances” criteria set forth in the Department of 
the Interior’s own rules governing the application of CXs? 

Answer: The BLM’s monitoring has indicated no such damage. The BLM’s Instruction 
Memorandum (IM 2005-247) makes clear that, when the BLM approves a permit using a section 
390 categorical exclusion, it shall maintain a structured, multi- or interdisciplinary permit review 
and approval process, conduct onsite examinations for 100 percent of proposed well and road 
locations, and shall apply appropriate mitigation and environmental best management practices 
to all permitted actions, in accordance with existing land use plans, full field development EISs, 
and other pertinent NEPA documents. In addition, the BLM has an Inspection and Enforcement 
program that monitors all federal and Indian oil and gas activities to ensure all operations are in 
compliance with applicable statutes, regulations, lease stipulations, and conditions of approval. 
If oil and gas operations are in non-compliance, enforcement actions are taken. 

The statutory categorical exclusions only affect documentation requirements (e.g., preparation of 
environmental impact statements or environmental assessments) as they relate to BLM’s normal 
NEPA procedures. They do not provide for an exception to the substantive requirements of 
NEPA and other environmental statutes and regulations or to the protective provisions of land 
use plans. Nor do they change the duty to consult with the State Historic Preservation Officer, 
concerned tribes, the Fish and Wildlife Service, or such state agencies with which the BLM 
cooperates, such as a fish and game department. 

Hinchey Question 14. Director Caswell, as you may know, for many years I have advocated 
protecting about 9 million acres of southern Utah’s spectacular BLM lands as wilderness. My 
bill currently has 155 cosponsors. 

As you also know, the BLM will be finalizing 6 new land management plans during the course 
of this year encompassing many of the lands that I have tried to protect. These plans will deal 
with energy development as well as off road vehicle use in currently roadless areas of Utah's red 
rock country. I’m confident that you can have a workable oil and gas leasing program in Utah 
without impairing the wilderness qualities of the areas that 1 and so many of my colleagues in the 
House and Senate have tried to protect for so many years. I have asked for Secretary 
Kempthome’s assurance that he will personally see to it that these new plans do not allow oil and 
gas development or ORV use on BLM’s wilderness-quality lands in Utah, especially those lands 
that I think deserve if wilderness protection, and I am going to ask you for the same assurance. 

Can you assure me, Director Caswell, that you will personally review each of these plans before 
they are finalized, and that you will take steps to assure that the BLM protects the lands the 
agency itself has found to contain wilderness characteristics in its 1999 Wilderness Inventory 
Survey, and in the most recent survey that showed 2.8 million acres with wilderness 
characteristics, that would be protected in America’s Red Rock Wilderness Act? Will your staff 
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be available to brief this subcommittee on the status of these lands before final decisions are 
made? 

Answer: The BLM in Utah is currently considering wilderness characteristics in the six on- 
going Utah land use plans in accordance with BLM regulation, policy and procedures. Land use 
allocations and conditions of use that would avoid or minimize impacts to wilderness 
characteristics are fully integrated within the range of alternatives in each of the draft documents 
for these land use plans. All of the draft land use plans took into consideration the 1999 
Wilderness Inventory Survey in their alternative development. The BLM hopes to finalize all six 
of these plans by the end of 2008. Through the review process the BLM Director, Assistant 
Secretary for Lands and Minerals, and the Secretary's Office review the planning documents for 
their compliance with the Federal Land Policy and Management Act and other laws, rules, 
regulations and policy. The Department would be happy to brief the Members of this 
subcommittee as these land use plans are being developed. 
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Questions from Congressman Tom Udall 


Oil and Gas Management 

Udall Question 1. Your budget includes a large increase in funding for oil and gas permitting. 
Such permitting and the subsequent drilling expansion is concentrated in western states such as 
New Mexico, where my constituents often report surface damage and no efforts at restoration on 
split-estate lands. I appreciate the conservation and restoration ideals of the President’s Healthy 
Land’s Initiative as mentioned in your testimony, but I hear poor accounts of the administrations 
actual efforts in the area of conservation and restoration in mineral rich areas. Does BLM's 
accelerated permitting provide for sufficient time for planning of sites? 

Answer: The BLM has not developed a specific accelerated permitting process. Streamlined 
processes and additional funding in recent years have provided increased staffing and 
efficiencies that have resulted in additional permits being issued sooner than they would have 
been issued had BLM made no program changes. All requirements of the various public land 
and environmental laws continue to be addressed, but in a more efficient manner. Even with the 
increase in processing of Applications for Permit to Drill (APDs) on public lands, the BLM still 
conducts onsite inspections on 100 percent of proposed drill pad, access road, pipeline route, and 
any other associated Rights-of-Way. As a regulatory requirement under Onshore Order #1, an 
onsite inspection must be conducted before an APD is considered to be complete and 
subsequently approved. During the onsite inspection, the BLM and the operator will discuss 
resource issues and how they relate to road, pad, utility, and production facility location and 
design. As a result of the meeting, the BLM may inform the operator of potential conditions of 
approval and may discuss relocating the road or well location to protect other resource values. 

Udall Question 2 . Is every site visited by BLM personnel? 

Answer: Yes, as noted in the response to the preceding question, BLM conducts onsite 
inspections on 100% of proposed drill pad, access road, pipeline route, and any other associated 
Rights-of Way. In addition, at the busiest offices, BLM is adding inspectors and other specialists 
to ensure compliance with applicable statutes, regulations, lease stipulations, and conditions of 
approval. One-third of the new positions in the pilot offices are dedicated to inspection and 
enforcement activity. 

Udall Question 3. Does this budget include sufficient funding to meet the oversight and 
regulation responsibilities associated with managing lands leased out for mineral development? 

Answer: Each year, the Bureau of Land Management develops an Inspection and Enforcement 
Strategy. The strategy is based on requirements for an annual inspection of oil and gas leases 
that are categorized as high priority for high production volumes, environmental concerns or for 
operator non-compliance. Those leases that fall into this category are to be inspected at least 
once annually. To ensure operator compliance with lease stipulations and drilling permit 
conditions of approval, well-site inspections are conducted for all new drilling wells. All other 
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leases, categorized as low priority, are to be inspected at least every three years. The BLM is 
meeting the requirements set by law and is striving to meet the goals set by BLM policy. 

Udall Question 4. It is my understanding that BLM often uses verbal warnings in response to 
violations by the oil and gas industry in the field, and that in some areas fines are not issued even 
when the same production companies commit the same violations time after time. Does BLM 
have the support of Dept of Interior for enforcement of oil and gas regulations for land surface 
protection? 

Answer: Yes, the Department has made improving BLM’s inspection and enforcement program 
a priority. 

Udall Question 5. Has the White House ordered that enforcement be curtailed? 

Answer: Absolutely not. In fact, the President’s budget has sought to improve enforcement by 
requesting additional funding for inspection and enforcement for the last three years. 

Udall Question 6 . Why is there not more money appropriated for environmental enforcement? 

Answer: More money has been requested and more money has been appropriated. In 2009, an 
additional $400,000 in base funding will be redirected to oil and gas inspection activities to 
improve the BLM's ability to keep up with the pace of industry's on-the-ground operations and 
better ensure that oil and gas operations are conducted in an environmentally sound manner. 
This funding is in addition to an increase of $1.95 million provided by Congress in 2008, which 
will be carried forward in 2009 and used for inspection and production monitoring. 

These funds will allow us to continue building on the large increase in environmental inspections 
over the last several years. In Fiscal Year 2003, BLM performed 5,197 environmental 
inspections. In Fiscal Year 2007, BLM performed 11,773 environmental inspections (a 220 
percent increase). 

Udall Question 7. Why do some highly active BLM oil and gas regions like the Farmington 
Field Office in New Mexico have virtually no Incidents of Non-Compliance (INCs) issued? 

Answer: The number of Incidence of Noncompliance (INCs) issued in the San Juan Basin has 
increased from 524 in Fiscal Year 2001 to over 800 in Fiscal Year 2007. Historically, the 
Inspection and Enforcement Strategy was dictated by mandates from the Federal Oil and Gas 
Royalty Management Act of 1982 (FOGRMA) that required annual inspections of high 
productivity wells and wells where operators had a history of non-compliance. If time and 
resources were available, the low FOGRMA priority wells were inspected. Consequently, high 
productivity wells were inspected annually and the low priority wells were rarely, if ever, 
inspected. In late 2005, the Farmington Field Office implemented a revised inspection strategy 
to address the recognized deficiencies. The new inspection strategy balances both FOGRMA 
high and low priority inspections ensuring that all 20,000 wells are inspected within a three-year 
period while maintaining oversight on high volume production. These efforts ensure inspection 
of low volume wells especially in the urban interface where there may be environmental, health 
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and safety concerns for the public. The strategy has established a working partnership with the 
New Mexico Oil Conservation Division (NMOCD) to eliminate duplication of efforts and share 
common inspection goals. Environmental inspections have also dramatically increased due to not 
only increased staff, but also a greater awareness of the environmental issues associated with oil 
and gas development in the San Juan Basin. The number of Incidents of Non-Compliance 
(INCs) has also increased, which can be attributed to inspections of lower priority wells that 
lacked inspections in the past.. 

Udall Question 8. Why are there practically no fines levied in the regions for environmental 
damage that is rampant? 

Answer: Without knowing specifically where the damage to which the question alludes is 
occurring or whether it’s occurring on Federal lands, it is difficult to answer this question. 
Generally speaking, when oil and gas drilling and producing operations are inspected and any 
surface disturbance beyond what was approved in the drilling permit is found, an Incidence of 
Noncompliance (INC) is issued. The INC carries a specific abatement period and if not 
corrected within that abatement period, an assessment or civil penalty may be levied. Most INCs 
issued are abated within the specified time period and no further enforcement action is required. 

Udall Question 9. Key findings of the Technical and Procedural Review: Inspection and 
Enforcement Oil and Gas. IBureau of Land Management! Farmington Field Office July 10-21, 
2000 . conducted by Washington Office 310 included the following: (1) Inadequate number of 
personnel to monitor oil and gas activities associated with the responsibilities of the FFO. (2) 
Reported production, sales, and royalty amounts are not adequately verified during inspections. 

(3) Inspection personnel are not provided adequate support. Some needed documents were 
unavailable or difficult to access. A filing backlog was noted, and file research was difficult... 

(4) Program oversight at all levels of management is not adequate to insure effective 
implementation of the strategy and how inspections are conducted and documented... Another 
shortcoming noted was that there was no documentation of the results of the oversight 
inspections made by Lead Production Engineering Technicians and by Supervisory Petroleum 
Engineering Technicians. (5) Lack of management involvement in the Inspection and 
enforcement program was noted. (6) Inadequate documentation of inspections and lack of 
documentation for verbal Notices of Noncompliance. What evidence is there that these 
deficiencies in the BLM’s Farmington Field Office have been corrected? 

Answer: The Washington Office, Division of Fluid Minerals (WO310), Bureau of Land 
Management, conducted a Technical and Procedural Review (TPR) of the Inspection and 
Enforcement (I&E) program in the Farmington Field Office in July, 2000. The review revealed 
several deficiencies of the program. In May, 2004, WO310 conducted a follow-up review to the 
FY 2000 TPR of the Farmington Field Office’s I&E program. The review found that many of 
the deficiencies had been remedied. The major deficiencies found in the Farmington Field 
Office centered on lack of staffing in several areas. The FY 2004 follow up found that 
Farmington had increased staffing in the areas of PETs, PATs, and environmental personnel 
dedicated to performing inspections. In addition to the staff increases training of all inspection 
personnel has been done to correct deficiencies found in the areas of documentation and AFMSS 
entry. Management has become more involved by holding at least weekly meetings with the 
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inspection and enforcement staff to determine areas where improvement is necessary. These 
actions have remedied many of the deficiencies found in the FY 2000 TPR. Congress has also 
provided funding for additional inspectors specifically for the Farmington Field Office and the 
Pilot Office project has also resulted in more inspectors and an improved inspection staff and 
inspection and enforcement strategy. 

Udall Question 10. Flave recent technical and procedural reviews been conducted in all BLM 
offices with management areas impacted by fast-track drilling, and does the budget include 
sufficient funding to carry out such reviews in a timely manner in a sufficient number of offices? 

Answer: The BLM has conducted Quality Assurance Team reviews in a representative sample 
of offices handling drilling permits including: Price, Utah; Vemal, Utah; Richfield, Utah; 
Farmington, New Mexico; Kemmerer, Wyoming; Rock Springs, Wyoming; Rawlins, Wyoming; 
Casper, Wyoming; and Buffalo, Wyoming. As time and staffing allow, the BLM expects to 
conduct additional Quality Assurance Team reviews. 

Udall Question 11. What can be done to assure topnotch techniques and procedures in all BLM 
offices in these areas? 

Answer: The BLM has issued several policies to the field offices outlining preferred techniques 
and procedures for reviewing and processing drilling permits and has recently updated Onshore 
Oil and Gas Order No. 1 regulations to operators. It is expected that these clarifications and new 
procedures will help to further improve the permit review process. 

Udall Question 12. According to the 2006 BLM law enforcement review report, off-road 
vehicles were involved in nearly 50% of all law enforcement incidents recorded by the Bureau. 
Moreover, in the 2008 budget justification, you identity off-road vehicle use as, “the most 
increasing recreational activity placing challenges on BLM resources and manpower.” Yet the 
FY’09 request cuts BLM law enforcement capacity. How can the BLM effectively handle these 
challenges with a cut in the law enforcement budget? 

Answer: The law enforcement program received a significant funding increase of $4.1 million in 
2008, and the 2009 request retains all but $148,000 of it, which in a conservative overall budget, 
demonstrates BLM’s and the Department’s commitment to strengthening our law enforcement 
capability. The request does reflect a technical shift of $448,000 in law enforcement funding 
into the new National Monuments and National Conservation Areas subactivity, to be used for 
law enforcement within National Monuments and National Conservation Areas along the 
Southwest border, which might be misinterpreted as a net reduction in law enforcement funding. 
The program also achieved $106,000 in administrative cost savings, offset by a $337,000 
increase for fixed costs. 

Udall Question 13. How much does the BLM plan to spend on ORV enforcement efforts, and 
how does this compare to previous years? 

Answer: In FY 2007, BLM directed approximately $9.3 million (19.6 percent) of its total 
recreation funding toward general law enforcement activities - an increase from $8.1 million in 
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FY 2006. In 2008 and 2009, the BLM proposes to direct similar amounts of funding for 
recreation-related law enforcement. These expenditures cover a range of recreation-related law 
enforcement activities, including off-highway vehicle use and monitoring Special Recreation 
Permit activities. (BLM’s cost accounting system tracks law enforcement expenditures for its 
entire recreation management program and does not distinguish costs associated with individual 
recreational activities, such as off-highway vehicle (OHV) use.) In addition, BLM field offices in 
states with off-highway vehicle (OHV) management grant programs utilize considerable state 
and non-federal funds and resources to provide law enforcement and emergency services. 

Udall Question 14. How does this compare to other recreational management activities? 

Answer: In Fiscal Year 2007, the BLM spent approximately $8 million of its recreation funding 
on general trail management and travel-related work, including planning, maintenance, and 
general management. Also in FY 2007, the BLM spent approximately $25 million on 
environmental education, volunteers, interpretation, visitor services and visitor center 
management, stewardship and responsible use education, production of maps and materials, and 
other education and information outreach efforts. Approximately $9.3 million (19.6 percent) of 
the BLM’s total recreation funding was directed toward general law enforcement activities. 

The 2008 enacted budget includes $50.5 million for BLM recreation management, a $3.0 million 
increase from 2007. In 2008 and 2009, the BLM proposes to allocate similar relative percentages 
of funding for recreation-related law enforcement (19.6 percent) and other recreational 
management activities (80.4 percent) as described for 2007. 

For 2009, the Recreation Resources Management subactivity is proposed to be reduced by 
approximately $8.0 million. Most of this proposed reduction ($5.5 million) is actually a funding 
shift from the Recreation subactivity to the new National Monuments and National Conservation 
Areas subactivity to be used for recreation program management within National Monuments 
and National Conservation Areas. The remaining reductions include the elimination of 2008 
enacted funding add-ons, and savings achieved through organizational and administrative 
streamlining, reducing travel and relocation expenses, and performance contracting, offset by an 
increase for fixed costs. 

Udall Question 15. What are your budget estimates for providing adequate trail signage for 
newly designated off-road vehicle trails and areas? 

Answer: The cost of signing a transportation network is dependant upon three factors: the size of 
the network; the number of intersections in the network; and the amount of use the network 
receives. The average cost of signing is difficult to estimate but likely will cost approximately 
$20 to $60 per mile. In conducting recent travel management planning as part of BLM’s 
Resource Management Planning efforts, BLM has found that the average field office has 
between 5,000 and 10,000 miles of roads, primitive roads and trails. 

It is estimated that total travel management plans costs for planning and implementation average 
between $300,000 and $800,000 or more per travel management planning area. The BLM 
expects to eventually have over 300 distinct travel management planning areas within its 173 
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field offices and National Landscape Conservation System units. These areas vary in size from 
several tens of thousands acres to several 100 thousands acres. Approximately 5% to 10% of 
these costs are estimated to be associated with signing and maps and information material 
production. 

Udall Question 16. What are your budget projections for implementing and enforcing resource 
management plans once completed? 

Answer: BLM Resource Management Plans (RMPs) do not estimate implementation costs, and 
activity level or site-specific plans do not always estimate detailed implementation costs. Later, 
BLM prepares an implementation plan which outlines the estimated costs; however the actual 
costs vary due to a variety of factors such as the cost of doing business at the time of 
implementation and availability of partnerships funding. Travel management planning and 
implementation costs can be generally estimated. Average travel and transportation area plan 
costs are approximately $300,000 to $800,000 to plan and implement. Some highly complex and 
controversial areas can cost much more. BLM is anticipating that it will eventually have 
approximately 140 RMPs covering all of its management units. This has and will continue to 
generate a subsequent workload of an estimated 300 travel management plans. 

Udall Question 17. In 2001, the Bureau of Land Management issued its national strategy for 
managing off-road vehicles on public lands - what progress has been made since then? 

Answer: The BLM has been working proactively to implement its 2001 National Off-Highway 
Vehicle (OHV) Management Strategy since its release. The strategy recognizes the need to 
comprehensively address the full range of public access and transportation needs through 
interdisciplinary planning and collaborative public involvement. 

OHV management and travel and transportation planning are important components of the 
BLM’s efforts to update and amend its existing land use plans and to develop new plans. As part 
of this comprehensive land use planning effort, the BLM has been updating OHV designations - 
as “open,” “limited,” and “closed” - and developing travel and transportation management plans 
in areas where issues, such as resource damage, user safety, and/or user conflicts, are addressed. 
BLM has prioritized travel management and already completed travel management planning for 
many of its congressionally-designated special areas, and areas of intensive OHV use. 

In addition, the BLM has made significant OHV management progress by developing and 
implementing policy and guidance; enforcing closures and restrictions to protect natural and 
cultural resources; implementing stewardship and education programs; developing partnerships; 
engaging volunteers; and monitoring resources. Examples include the following: 

o BLM has incorporated travel planning guidance in its land use planning handbook 
and has issued specific planning guidance to improve the quality and consistency of 
travel management implementation. BLM also has taken steps to improve travel- 
related data standards, data collection, inventory, analyses and evaluation of needed 
and appropriate public access and travel networks. 
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o BLM has worked with many partners and leveraged non-federal funds to improve 
OHV management. For example, BLM has partnered with organizations such as 
Leave No Trace and Tread Lightly!, to develop and provide to the public education 
programs to promote responsible use and stewardship ethics. Many states also 
have interagency teams focusing on developing consistent approach to OHV 
management, such as Colorado’s “Stay the Trail” program and Utah’s “Protect 
Your Privilege” campaign. 

o BLM works with numerous volunteers, including OHV groups and trail 
organizations, to perform a multitude of maintenance and management projects on 
the public lands. BLM's recreation management program nearly doubles its full- 
time workforce through the use of volunteers, 
o BLM has improved its enforcement capabilities and organizational response 
regarding its management of large OHV events and has worked with many counties 
through law enforcement agreements to enhance enforcement and patrol 
capabilities. 

o BLM recently worked with USGS to compile information on the effects of OHV 
use on land health. 

Udall Question 18. In 1995, the GAO found that BLM compliance with Executive Orders 
11989 and 11644 that govern the use of off-road vehicles on federal lands was mixed and that 
the BLM dedicated “limited funding and staffing” to monitor the impacts of motorized 
recreation. (#RCED-95-209) What has the BLM done to improve compliance with these Orders? 

Answer: Executive Orders 1 1989 and 1 1644 directed the BLM to develop OHV designations on 
the public lands the agency manages. As noted previously, as part of the BLM’s comprehensive 
land use planning effort, the BLM has been updating OHV designations - as “open,” “limited,” 
and “closed” - and developing travel and transportation management plans in areas where issues 
such as resource protection, user safety, and/or user conflicts, are present. 

Udall Question 19. Based on the best information you have available, how many miles of 
unauthorized off-road vehicle trails have been created within your jurisdiction? 

Answer: BLM estimates it has over 600,000 miles of roads, trails and routes on over 258 million 
acres of pubic lands. Much of this network of roads was inherited from past commercial uses of 
the public land such as mining, ranching, and timber harvesting. It is extremely difficult to 
determine what percentage of these roads, trails, and routes are, or will be, designated closed to 
motorized access. The BLM is currently engaged in an extensive travel and transportation 
management planning process, including updating off-highway vehicle designations as “open,” 
“limited,” and “closed”, and delineating a roads and trails travel network. 

Udall Question 20. How many off-road vehicle-related law enforcement incidents were 
recorded by your agency last year? 

Answer: In FY 2007 there were 3,457 law enforcement incidents that directly involved OHVs. 
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Udall Question 21. How do the number of off-road vehicle incidents compare to other violations 
within your jurisdiction? 

Answer: There were 15,870 law enforcement incidents reported by BLM law enforcement 
personnel in FY 2007. Of those, 3,457 or 22% specifically involved an off highway vehicle 
(OHV). In addition, a significant portion of other law enforcement incidents were related to 
OHV activity, particularly in high use recreation areas. For example, it is common to see a 
higher number of non-OHV specific violations such as litter, liquor law violations, illegal 
camping, unauthorized cutting of firewood or vegetation, and vandalism in areas of intensive 
OFTV use than in areas with more dispersed, non-OHV related recreational activity. 

Udall Question 22. How much time do your law enforcement personnel spend on off-road 
vehicle-related incidents compared to other actions? 

Answer: Based on workload performance data, we estimate that uniformed BLM law 
enforcement personnel are spending over 50% of their time on off-road vehicle related 
enforcement activity. 

Udall Question 23. Is there any other form of recreation on public lands that has as large an 
impact as off-road vehicles? 

Answer: No. 

Udall Question 24. How many wildfires have been caused on BLM lands due to off-road 
vehicles over the past ten years, and how does this compare with other causes of wildfires? 

Answer: Over the past ten years, four percent of all wildfires on BLM lands were caused by 
vehicles including off-road vehicles. The statistics do not differentiate between off-road vehicles 
and other vehicles. The statistics show that 1,064 wildfires on BLM lands were vehicle related 
including off-road vehicles. 

By comparison 72 percent of wildfires on BLM lands were due to natural causes and the 
remaining 24 percent due to other human causes including campfires, smoking, juveniles and 
railroads to name a few. 

Udall Question 25. In your testimony you mention the redirection of $8 million in base funding 
from field offices in areas less affected by population growth to BLM offices in areas with 
growing populations, to address high priority needs including off-highway-vehicle use. There 
are numerous small towns surrounded in by federal lands in my district in New Mexico. How 
will this redirection of funds impact such rural areas of our country? 

Answer: With the ongoing urbanization of the American West, the BLM feels compelled to 
propose this shift in funds in order to allocate resources most efficiently to areas of the greatest 
need. These funds represent only ten percent of the monies that are being spent in the non- 
urbanizing areas and will have some minor effects, but nothing that will significantly impact 
these communities or areas. Also, the shifting of these funds is being handled by each State who 
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has a better understand of the needs of the non-urbanizing areas they manage. This will further 
lessen any adverse impact of these shifts. The Field Offices from which these funds are being 
diverted are doing important work in their local areas, work that makes a significant contribution 
to the health and well-being of small, rural communities in the West. However, the costs of not 
addressing the critical community growth workloads on the public land are greater than those 
associated with postponing or foregoing related work in non-growth areas. 

Udall Question 26. Are you concerned about a possible loss of connection to people in these 
areas that will result from the redistribution of funds, resources, and personnel? 

Answer: The BLM is mindful of its public land management responsibilities, particularly in 
rural communities and will continue to do its part to support these working landscapes. 

Udall Question 27. Does this budget include sufficient funds to continue to meet the needs of 
both the high-population growth areas and those experiencing less growth? 

Answer: Yes. With the proposed funding shift, the BLM proposes to address the highest 
priority concerns related to rapidly growing communities. The proposed funding shifts would 
occur within the following programs: recreation, law enforcement, hazardous material 
management, realty and mineral materials. With the ongoing urbanization of the American 
West, the BLM feels compelled to propose this shift in funds in order to allocate resources most 
efficiently to areas of greater need. These funds represent only ten percent of the monies that are 
being spent in the non-urbanizing areas and will have some minor effects, but nothing that will 
significantly impact these communities or areas. BLM will continue to have a management 
presence in the non-growth areas. Also, the shifting of these funds is being handled by each 
State who has a better understanding of the needs of the non-urbanizing areas they manage. This 
will further lessen any adverse impact of these shifts. The Field Offices from which these funds 
are being diverted are doing important work in their local areas, work that makes a significant 
contribution to the health and well-being of small, rural communities in the West. 

Udall Question 28. What is the status of mineral leasing permits for Otero Mesa in New 
Mexico? 

Answer: The BLM received an Application for Permit to Drill (APD) on an existing lease in 
September 2006. A draft EA has been completed and a 30-day public comment period on the 
EA ended January 15, 2008. A decision on the approval of the APD has not been made at this 
time. 

Udall Question 29. Why did the BLM chose to do an Environmental Assessment instead of an 
Environmental Impact Statement on mineral development of Otero Mesa? 

Answer: There seems to be a common misunderstanding that an Environmental Impact 
Statement (EIS) was not developed for Otero Mesa, but in fact one was developed for the 
Resource Management Plan Amendment for Otero County which specifically analyzed the 
impacts of oil and gas leasing and development. The Record of Decision was signed on January 
24, 2005. This amendment was the culmination of a six year planning effort with a very open 
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and public process. The BLM’s deliberative public process and its decision for an 
environmentally responsible plan for Otero Mesa were upheld in U.S. District Court in 
September 2006. 

The National Environmental Policy Act does not require that an EIS be done on every action that 
the BLM receives, but rather allows for a step down process to be implemented using 
Environmental Assessments (EA). The use of an EA allows us to do site specific environmental 
analysis under the umbrella of a larger EIS. Oil and gas development actions are considered 
under the context of the Resource Management Plan and the restrictions already put into place 
include: 

o Maximum surface disturbance in the area is restricted to less than 1,600 acres out of 2 
million acres of public lands, less than 1/1 00th of a percent of the total land area at 
any one time. 

o The plan closed 36,000 acres of high resource value grasslands to oil and gas leasing 
within Otero Mesa. 

In addition the plan places management prescriptions that would have strict requirements in 
place to protect groundwater, wildlife habitat, and cultural resources, and to fully reclaim surface 
disturbance. 
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Questions from Congressman Ed Pastor 

Southwest Border Issues 

The Bureau of Land Management is working with several other government agencies to provide 
important security along the United States - Mexico border. I am encouraged by the Bureau’s 
activities and believe your efforts are critical to the success of controlling our borders. 

Pastor Question I. Would you outline the Bureau’s role in border security and what, if any, 
innovative technologies and methods are being used to patrol the border and to protect Bureau 
lands? 

Answer: The Bureau’s role in border security is to ensure the safety of the visiting public, our 
employees, our law enforcement officers, and protection of natural and cultural resources. While 
BLM is responsible for the stewardship of BLM public lands near the border, it is the 
Department of Homeland Security that is primarily responsible for security along our 
international border. 

Pastor Question 2. Do you see increased funding for this important mission in the future? 

Answer: It is difficult to predict future budget needs. The 2009 Budget supports BLM efforts on 
lands near the Southwestern border. It is important to point out that BLM received a significant 
funding increase for law enforcement in 2008 and most of this is retained in the 2009 budget 
request. Furthermore, the 2009 budget proposes a $1.0 million increase in the Hazardous 
Materials Management program to help address environmental issues related to illegal 
immigration. 
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Questions from Congressman Todd Tiahrt 


Coal, Oil and Gas Production 

According to your budget justification, the BLM managed 42 percent of our country’s coal 
production in 2007. Your budget materials also conclude that production from 70,000 federal 
onshore oil and gas wells is now producing 14 percent of the natural gas and five percent of the 
oil produced in the United States. 

Tiahrt Question 1. Are there any current projections of the potential coal, oil, and gas resources 
that exist on our public lands? How much of what is known and identifiable are we presently 
tapping into? 

Answer: Through the cooperative efforts of the Departments of Energy, Agriculture and the 
Interior, energy industry representatives, state and local governments, and other stakeholders, 
inventories of potential coal, oil, and gas resources were conducted and the reports are now 
available to the public at www.blm.gov/eDca and 

http://www.fossil.energv.gov/epact/eDact437 final rpt.pdf . The analyses done in the coal and oil 
and gas Energy Policy and Conservation Act (EPCA) inventories were based on identifying 
those resources under Federal ownership from U.S. Geological Survey estimates and the extent 
and nature of any restrictions or impediments to the development of these resources. The 
inventories identified: 

o whether the lands are statutorily available for leasing; 

o whether there had been land use planning to determine future leasing of the area; 
and 

o the degree of access afforded by leasing restrictions and other conditions on lands 
where land use planning has been completed. 

Below is a brief description of the current projections of the potential coal, oil, and gas resources 
on federal lands. For a more detailed description of the Powder River Basin coal resources and 
the onshore oil and gas resources, please refer to the appropriate EPCA inventory at the 
aforementioned internet sites. 

Coal - Based upon recent United States Geological Survey assessments, technically-recoverable 
Federal coal resources in the United States total 957 billion tons. Actual coal reserves, that part 
of the coal resource that is economically mineable with current technology, are not projected. 
The assessed Federal coal resources are found in the following areas: 
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Location 

Amount of Technically 
Recoverable Resource 

Percent of 

Total 

Powder River Basin 

550.00 billion tons 

58% 

Williston 

27.20 billion tons 

2.8% 

Flanna Basin 

2.35 billion tons 

0.2% 

Green River Basin 

1 .20 billion tons 

0.1% 

Colorado Plateau 

361.860 billion tons 

37.8% 

Gulf of Mexico Coastal Plain 

10.35 billion tons 

1.1% 

Appalachian Region 

4.05 billion tons 

0.4% 


These values reflect only the estimated resource under Federal ownership. The total coal 
resource, considering all resource owners, is significantly higher. 

Nationally, coal is consumed at a rate of 1.1 billion tons per year with roughly 40% of that 
coming from Federal lands over the last five years. The BLM anticipates that this trend will 
continue for the foreseeable future with leasing of additional coal resources to replenish those 
resources that are exhausted. It is clear that Federal lands will be an important future source of 
coal and the BLM has stepped up the processing of coal lease applications as they are submitted 
by the coal industry. 

Oil and Gas . The EPCA Phase II inventor)', a comprehensive examination of 99 million acres of 
onshore Federal lands within 11 important oil and gas basins, estimates there are 21 billion 
barrels of technically-recoverable oil and 187 trillion cubic feet of technically-recoverable 
natural gas yet to be discovered. The proven reserves in these 1 1 basins, representing known 
economic deposits, total 444 million barrels of oil and 26.3 trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 
During Fiscal Year 2007 onshore Federal leases produced 101.4 million barrels of oil and 2.67 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 


Renewable Energy 

The BLM’s Renewable Energy program invests in geothermal, wind, solar, hydropower, and 
biomass resources on public lands. Each is making a small, but growing, contribution to 
addressing our long-term energy needs. The ever-growing demand for domestic energy sources 
has led to a growing interest in the use of our public lands for renewable energy development. 

Tiahrt Question 2. What are the greatest challenges or obstacles to renewable energy sources 
from making an even greater contribution to our country’s energy needs? 

Answer: The lack of electricity transmission is a large hurdle for renewable energy developers 
in the western states. The DOE, BLM, the Forest Service, and DOD are preparing a 
Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement (PEIS) to evaluate issues associated with the 
designation of energy corridors on federal lands in eleven Western states (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming). 
Based upon the information and analyses developed in this PEIS, each Agency would amend its 
respective land use plans by designating a series of energy corridors. The designation of energy 
corridors should facilitate or encourage the construction of additional energy transmission 
infrastructure by industry. The Final PEIS is expected to be published in the summer of 2008. 
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Tiahrt Question 3. Of all of the renewable sources, which offer the best promise for making a 
real impact long-term? Wind? Solar? Hydropower? 

Answer: Wind and solar energy development have a great deal of potential on the public lands 
in the western United States. The Department of Energy (DOE) may be a better source of 
information for the long-term outlook on both of these renewable energy sources and 
hydropower. BLM has analyzed the issues associated with wind and solar energy and those 
efforts are described below. 

The Final Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement on Wind Energy Development on 
BLM-Administered Lands in the Western United States was released on June 24, 2005 and was 
written to address the impacts of the future development of wind energy resources on public 
lands. The Programmatic EIS also addressed the establishment of policies and best management 
practices (BMPs) as mitigation measures for potential environmental impacts and addressed the 
amendment of individual BLM land use plans. The Programmatic EIS projected that BLM lands 
could contribute more than 3,200 MW of wind capacity by 2025. 

The BLM’s Solar Energy Development policy is to facilitate environmentally responsible 
commercial development of solar energy projects on public lands and to use solar energy 
systems on BLM facilities where feasible. Applications for commercial solar energy facilities 
will be processed as right-of-way authorizations. The DOE’s National Renewable Energy 
Laboratory (NREL) has prepared solar insolation potential maps at the request of the BLM for 
Arizona, California, Nevada, and New Mexico. The maps identify areas with one percent or less 
slope with high levels of solar insolation that have potential for commercial solar energy 
development. 

Geothermal resources, such as steam and hot water, are used directly to heat buildings and 
greenhouses and in aquaculture, and indirectly to generate electric power. Geothermal energy 
accounts for 17 percent of the electricity generated from renewable sources in the U.S. Half of 
the nation’s geothermal energy production occurs on federal land, much of it in California and 
Nevada, and 90 percent of the potential resources are located on public lands as well. Other 
states with geothermal activity include Oregon, Utah, Idaho and New Mexico. 

In response to increased demand for clean, renewable geothermal energy, the BLM and the 
USDA Forest Service (FS) are preparing a joint Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement 
(PEIS) to analyze issues associated with geothermal development and expedite the leasing of 
BLM and FS administered lands. The PEIS will focus on areas with high geothermal potential 
in 1 1 western states and Alaska. These areas will include those identified by the BLM, the FS, 
and the U.S. Geological Survey, as well as by the public and other stakeholders. If deemed 
appropriate by the PEIS, the BLM will amend the land use plans in those areas to allow for 
expanded leasing. The PEIS will also analyze the steps necessary to facilitate the processing of 
the approximately 100 geothermal lease applications that were pending as of January 1, 2005. 
The Energy Policy of Act of 2005 stipulates that 90 percent of these applications must be issued, 
rejected, or otherwise disposed of by August 8, 2010. 
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Southwest Border Issues 

The BLM manages 8.8 million acres in Arizona, New Mexico, and California along the U.S. and 
Mexico border. The subcommittee has heard from other agencies about the challenges they face 
in managing these border areas and ensuring both employee safety and public safety because of 
increased levels of drug smuggling and illegal immigration. 

Tiahrt Question 4. Can you provide illustrations of the extent to which public safety, and the 
safety of BLM personnel, is compromised because of increasing levels of illegal activity along 
the border? 

Answer: The most tragic example of the increasing danger in the border area is the recent 
murder of a Border Patrol Agent at the entrance to die Buttercup Area of the BLM’s Imperial 
Sand Dunes Recreation Areas in Southern California. The Border Patrol Agent was deploying a 
tire deflation device when he was run down by the drug smugglers he was attempting to stop. 
The incident occurred during daylight hours on a Saturday of a holiday weekend in full view of 
the Buttercup visitor contact station. 

There have been incidents where drug smugglers have used heavy recreational traffic in the 
Imperial Sand Dunes as “cover” for their smuggling activities by using motorcycles and all 
terrain vehicles to try to blend in with the legitimate recreationists. 

Tiahrt Question 5. Does the multiple-use nature of these lands present unique or a different set 
of challenges than lands managed by the Park Service or Forest Service? 

Answer: We do not believe there are unique differences resulting from BLM’s multiple-use 
mandate. 


Law Enforcement 

Congress provided the BLM Law Enforcement program nearly $4 million above the President’s 
budget request last year as a general program increase for use on the Southwest border. It would 
appear that both the BLM and the OMB saw the wisdom of additional law enforcement dollars 
as the President’s budget request for fiscal year 2009 retains this increase. 

Tiahrt Question 6. Can you outline specifically how the funds provided last year are being 
used, and how those funds proposed for the next fiscal year would be used, to improve law 
enforcement along the border? 

Answer: With the $3.9 million funding increase over the 2008 Budget level provided in FY 
2008, BLM utilized $1,862 million to hire six new Ranger positions in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and three new Special Agent positions in Southern California to increase our 
investigative capability along the border. With $666,000, the BLM added six new dispatcher 
positions and funded technology upgrades to the Phoenix Interagency Dispatch Center to 
improve the communications and officer safety for law enforcement officers. Other Southwest 
border funding priorities include $272,000 to support border investigations, eradication of drugs 
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from public lands, dispatch service agreements, and other operational costs. This funding will 
become part of the base in 2009, and support the continuation of these enhanced capabilities. As 
indicated in the table below, because of one-time costs associated with some of the 2008 
investments (i.e. equipment, relocation, or training expenses) the BLM is able to redirect more of 
the base funding to “Other Southwest Border Priorities” in 2009. Also as indicated in table, 
BLM utilized a portion of the 2008 law enforcement increase to address law enforcement needs 
outside of the Southwest border area, and this continues with the base funds in 2009. This is 
consistent with the Congressional direction included in the report accompanying the 2008 
Appropriations bill, which described the $3.9 million increase being provided both for the 
Southwest border and as a general program increase. 


Safe Borderlands Initiative (Increase from 2008 
Budqet Request) 

2008 

2009 

Communications (includes 6 dispatchers) 

666,000 

549,000 

Special Agents/Rangers (includes 3 agents & 6 rangers) 

1,862,000 

1,170,000 

Other Southwest Border Priorities (includes service 
agreements, drug eradication support & other costs) 

272,000 

622,000 

Subtotal - Law Enforcement on the S.W. Border 

2,800,000 

2,341,000 

Hazardous Materials Management Program (Resource Clean-up on S.W. Border) 

1,000,000 

Subtotal - Safe Borderlands Initiative 

2,800.000 

3,341,000 

Law Enforcement Program - Outside Border Area (includes 1 
aqent, 1 ranger & other costs) 

1,137,000 

1.596,000 

Grand Total 

3,937,000 

4,937,000 


Tiahrt Question 7. Is this general program increase sufficient to address the most urgent law 
enforcement needs? What priorities are you not able to address because of insufficient levels of 
funding? 

Answer: The general program increase was a significant help to enhance our efforts in the areas 
of wildfire investigations and investigations of marijuana cultivation on BLM lands. We 
continue to see a tremendous increase in marijuana cultivation, mostly on the west coast, by 
organized criminal organizations. BLM has detailed Special Agents from across BLM to address 
this problem during the growing season. As we dedicate more of our Agent workforce to this 
issue there are lower priority investigations that are delayed or not fully investigated because of 
the detail workload. 


BLM Wildfire Fighting 

In recent hearings addressing wildland fires and the Forest Service budget, our Subcommittee 
voiced its growing concern to the USDA and the Department of Interior about the devastating 
budget impact of escalating fire fighting costs on critical Forest Service and Interior programs. 
Of particular concern is the fact the fire fighting costs now account for 48 percent of the Forest 
Service’s entire budget. 


Tiahrt Question 8. To what extent do the costs associated with firefighting impact other critical 
BLM programs? What percentage of the BLM’s overall budget is tied directly to fire fighting? 
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Answer: The escalating suppression costs have not had the same direct impact on the Bureau of 
Land Management budget as it has on the Forest Service budget. Although Interior’s Wildland 
Fire Management (WFM) account is currently housed in the BLM Budget, it is a Department- 
wide account that funds the firefighting needs of four bureaus. As such, the WFM account is 
managed and its budget is formulated as a Departmental account. Thus, as the 10-year average 
has increased during this period of constrained budget targets, the Department has the flexibility 
to make tradeoffs across the entire Department. The tradeoffs to accommodate the growth in the 
10-year average have included offsetting reductions against other programs within the Wildland 
Fire Management program as well as reductions to lower priority base programs. 

Likewise, when the Department has needed to borrow funds from other accounts during the 
course of the fire season in order to fund suppression costs that exceed the suppression 
appropriation, the Department has borrowed funds from all four fire bureaus. To avoid or 
minimize adverse impacts to ongoing bureau operations, be they park and refuge operations, BIA 
school operations, or BLM energy permitting, the Department has only borrowed funds from 
bureau construction or land acquisition accounts. 

The Department would like to emphasize that it remains extremely concerned about the rising 
costs of fire suppression and will continue to work closely with the Forest Service to help contain 
these costs. A number of positive steps have been taken, including emphasizing land 
management decisions that affect fuel loading and resource protection, advancing integrated data 
management, providing clarification for master cost-sharing agreements, and developing metrics 
and accountability measures to evaluate managerial cost effectiveness. Both agencies also 
utilize Appropriate Management Response, which provides risk-informed fire protection by 
introducing the concept of managing wildfire in relationship to the risk that the incident poses. 

With respect to the second part of the question, probably the most appropriate comparison would 
be how wildland fire management funding compares to the operating accounts of the four 
Interior fire bureaus. The 2009 budget request for the DOI Wildland Fire Management account 
represents 12.7 percent of the aggregated request for BLM, NPS, FWS, and BIA operations, or 
12.3 percent of the total BLM, NPS, FWS, and BIA current discretionary budget requests. 


Wildland Fire Management 

Linder the proposed budget request, the BLM’s Wildland Fire Management appropriation is 
being reassigned to the Office of the Secretary of the Interior. Your budget justification explains 
that this is to facilitate better coordination across the Interior agencies with responsibility for fire 
oversight (BLM, Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Bureau of Indian Affairs). 

Tiahrt Question 9. How specifically will this change improve coordination for fire oversight? 
How would you best describe the level of coordination among the four Interior agencies in 
addressing wildland fires? 


Answer: The purpose for moving the Department-wide Wildland Fire Management account 
from the BLM to the Office of the Secretary is to improve the management, oversight and 
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accountability of the interagency fire budget process. Reassigning the appropriation from the 
BLM to the Office of the Secretary reflects that the funding contained within the appropriation 
supports all four Interior agencies with wildland fire responsibilities, not just the Bureau of Land 
Management. The primary difference will be financial, in that the Department will manage the 
parent account and be responsible for the bulk of the accounting needed to manage the account 
each year. Budget formulation practices will continue to be highly collaborative and coordinated 
by the Office of Wildland Fire Coordination, and will be very similar to those used in the past. 
Currently, there are differences among the fire bureaus in the way funds are managed, which can 
impede the Department’s ability to timely monitor and project and report fire obligations. 
Moving the financial management of the account to the Department will lead to greater 
consistency across all the fire bureaus and strengthen and enhance the Department’s oversight 
role. Note that we have taken similar steps over the last few years with other accounts to 
improve program consistency, including the Payments in Lieu of Taxes, Central Hazardous 
Materials Fund, and the Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration accounts. 

On-the-ground firefighting operations are already well coordinated among the four Interior 
firefighting bureaus and the Forest Service. The agencies’ fire programs have performed 
seamlessly in their on-the-ground-operations for many years. The four Interior fire bureaus and 
their sister agency, the U.S. Forest Service, already operate under a common set of operational 
standards and procedures, and fire management operations and firefighting resources are fully 
integrated. We will continue to strive to maintain this coordination. 

Wild Horse and Burro Management 

The fiscal year 2009 budget request for the Wild Horse and Burro Program is roughly $37 
million, an increase of $493,000 from the 2008 enacted level. I understand that the budget 
request retains the $4.6 million increase included within the enacted 2008 bill. 

The budget justification lists the climbing expenses associated with long-term holding of these 
animals as one of the greatest challenges of the program. Apparently, the BLM allocated 58 
percent of appropriated program funds in 2007 to holding costs. This proportion is expected to 
climb as high as 68 percent in 2008. 

Tiahrt Question 10. With 29,000 wild horse and burros on the public lands, and another 
31,000 animals in short-and long-term holding facilities, what are the greatest obstacles to 
achieving a manageable population? 

Answer: The Wild Horse and Burro program faces a number of challenges in 2009 in moving 
towards the goal of achieving a manageable population. The foremost difficulty will be dealing 
with the expenses associated with long-term holding of un-adoptable animals, which are 
expected to rise to more than two-thirds of the program’s costs this year. Another significant, and 
related, obstacle is the steady rate of decline in private adoptions of excess animals. The wild 
horse and burro population increases approximately 20 percent each year in the absence of 
gathers. As a result of the increasing population on the range, the program uses fertility control 
whenever possible; however, there are limitations to the effectiveness and cost efficiency of the 
fertility controls that are currently available. 
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The cost of providing lifetime holding of un-adoptable horses is increasing and BLM is having 
trouble finding suitable land resources that will support the wild horse and burro population once 
gathered and un-adopted. The BLM’s goal is to reduce holding costs over time by balancing 
annual gather removals with the private adoptions of excess animals. Holding costs include feed, 
the pasture or acreage, and administrative costs to manage the facilities. The BLM currently has 
eleven long-term holding facilities that hold 22,000 animals, which will be full by June 1, 2008. 
This reflects the recent renewal, at a higher price, of three contracts that expired in January, and a 
fourth contract that is still open for bid until July. The increased costs associated with these new 
contacts are as follows: 

• One of the contacts was awarded at higher costs of $1.35 from $1.27 per head per day 
for 2,500 animals. 

• One of the contracts was awarded at increased costs of $1.33 from $1.30 per head per 
day; however, the number of animals that will be held at the location was reduced from 
2,000 to 1,200, requiring the remaining animals be relocated to another facility. 

• The program accepted a new contract for 1,000 animals at a cost of $1.30 per head per 
day. This facility will accept the animals that have to be relocated. As a result of the 
reduction in the number of animals in the facility mentioned above, the program only 
gained additional space for 200 animals. 

As anticipated, the costs are higher. The BLM allocated 58 percent of appropriated funds in 2007 
to holding costs, a proportion that is expected to climb to 71 percent in 2008 based on current 
long-term holding costs estimates. 

Fertility Control Challenges - The BLM has promoted and supported the development of 
effective contraceptive agents for wild horses since 1978. The most promising agents are the 
Porcine Zona Pellucida (PZP) vaccines developed in the 1990s. The BLM is currently studying 
the effects of two formulations in the field, and thus far the vaccines appear to be safe. PZP has 
some limitations, however. The mares must be gathered to be treated, and maximum 
effectiveness is not achieved unless the mares are treated during a 3 to 4-month window prior to 
foaling. Under ideal circumstances, this agent may be able to lengthen the gather cycle by about 
one year. A longer-acting 3 to 4-year agent is needed to significantly reduce herd growth rates 
and achieve meaningful cost savings. 

The BLM supports the concept of fertility control. The BLM looks forward to the development 
of a longer-acting agent that can be used to control the wild horse population levels. The BLM 
will thus continue to encourage the development of a longer-acting contraceptive agent, and to 
apply the existing 2-year PZP formulation when possible in a fiscally responsible manner. 

Tiahrt Question 11 . With the number of adoptions declining, what additional steps is the BLM 
taking to address the long-term challenges (feeding and housing the animals) associated with this 
growing population? 

Answer: In the immediate future, the program will conduct further analysis of the internal and 
external factors that impact the program to explore and, hopefully identify, additional 
efficiencies that can be achieved in the program. 
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The BLM will also continue to use innovative ways to boost the public’s awareness of the 
adoption program, including media advertisements and public events. The BLM has taken a 
number of steps to improve its ability' to place animals in good homes and will continue to work 
toward program efficiencies. The program will continue to grow its partnership with the Mustang 
Heritage Foundation, which is responsible for the “Extreme Mustang Makeover” and the 
“Trainer Incentive Program.” The latter offers incentives to trainers who assist the BLM by 
gentling and adopting wild horses. 

The BLM will also continue to partner with Take Pride in America® and the Ford Motor Co. to 
promote the “Save the Mustangs Fund,” which funds private adoptions of older animals or 
animals that are not in the adoption pipeline. The BLM has also provided trained mustangs to 
other departments and agencies in the Federal Government at minimal cost to the taxpayers. 
Since 2005, the BLM has also partnered with the U.S Forest Service to gather Wild Horses and 
Burros. The U.S. Forest Service transfers funds to the BLM to remove, prepare, and adopt 
excess horses and burros from National Forest System lands. This authority extends through the 
end of 2009. 
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Questions from Congressman Ken Calvert 

Safe Borderlands Initiative 

I want to applaud the BLM for its efforts to fund the Safe Borderlands Initiative. The impacts on 
our public lands along the border are obviously just one of many impacts associated with illegal 
immigration. 

Calvert Question 1. Do you have any way of quantifying or estimating the cost of the 
environmental damage that has resulted from illegal immigration? 

Answer: We do not have a total cost estimate of environmental damage on public land along the 
border. However BLM lands are impacted significantly by an increase since 2001 in illegal 
immigration and drug smuggling, resulting in significant resource damage and dangers to 
employees, visitors, and residents. 

By the end of FY 2008 BLM will have spent nearly $6 million on mitigating the impacts of 
illegal immigration through BLM lands in California, Arizona and New Mexico. Most the 
expenditure has been in Arizona, where repair of damaged land has ranged from removal of trash 
to installation of fences and protective barriers for threatened and endangered species. 
Accomplishments through the beginning of 2007 include removal of over 250,000 pounds of 
trash, removal of over 600 vehicles and 2,000 bicycles, and rehabilitation of 5 1 miles of road and 
trails. That work is continuing in 2008 and will be expanded in 2009 with the requested funding 
increase of $1.0 million in the Hazardous Materials Management program. Projects in Arizona, 
California and New Mexico that will be funded with the requested $1.0 million increase include 
mine shaft closures, removal of thousands of pounds of litter, removal of abandoned vehicles and 
bicycles, repair of infrastructure, and improvement of signage. 

Calvert Question 2. Are the funds you are requesting adequate enough to repair this damage? 

Answer: Requested funds will allow the BLM to make substantial progress in mitigating past 
damage. The $1.0 million requested increase for mitigating environmental damage in the Safe 
Borderlands Initiative is in addition to other BLM base funding, such as funding for the Southern 
Arizona Project. 

The Southern Arizona Project is the umbrella under which the BLM in Arizona has mitigated 
impacts and provided specific protection. These funds, while not part of the Safe Borderlands 
initiative, have been used for on-the-ground projects ranging from litter removal to fencing areas 
to avoid impacts to threatened and endangered species. Currently, undocumented immigrant 
(UDI) activities have expanded to less accessible areas which will involve more costly and 
complex clean-ups. Hundreds of projects have been completed and are documented on the 
aforementioned website. 
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Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. The Committee will come to order. We are happy to 
have Mr. Dale Hall here today to tell us about the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service budget in fiscal year 2009. I have to open by say- 
ing that this request, from my view, is still inadequate. It reduces 
funding for the Service by $65 million, including reductions to 
every program in the Service except migratory birds and the North 
American Wetlands Conservation Fund, both of which have in- 
creases for the Birds Forever Initiative. 

The National Wildlife Refuge System, which this Committee 
made a top priority last year, is level funded, and I consider that 
somewhat of a victory, because, you know, in many other areas 
where we increase funding, they dropped it back to the previous 
year’s level, those people down at OMB. 

If enacted, this budget would put the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service into a serious situation. Already declining budgets have re- 
duced the capacity of the Endangered Species Program to list new 
species, reduced the number of law enforcement special agents that 
combat the illegal wildlife trade, put our partnerships in the Fish- 
eries Program in jeopardy, reduced the number of staff on national 
fish hatcheries, and diminished the capacity of the Refuge System 
to fulfill its mission. 

Staffing shortfalls on national wildlife refuges and national fish 
hatcheries have reduced services to the public nationwide. These 
units have been forced to consolidate staff and services, reduce 
their wildlife and habitat management, and in some cases move 
staff and services hundreds of miles away from the communities 
they serve. This Committee in last year’s appropriation took a first 
step in reversing these shortfalls, particularly in the refuge system, 
but this budget takes a big step backward. 

You, yourself, in testimony before the Committee last year stated 
the refuge system would need at least a $15 million increase each 
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year just to keep the current level of services. The Fisheries budget 
has been cut by $9.8 million, or more than 7 percent. This includes 
a large reduction of almost $6 million to the Fish Passage program, 
which is really a very important program. I mean, I cannot tell you 
how much good has been done all over the Pacific Northwest and 
in salmon restoration efforts by having that Fish Passage program, 
and especially because it was such a flexible and appropriate pro- 
gram. I am glad that there is still something left, but we are going 
to have to think about that one. This program has been extremely 
successful in returning spawning salmon to native fish populations 
that have previously been decimated and was a priority in your 
budget last year. 

The shortfalls in the Endangered Species program are equally 
problematic. Funding shortfalls, litigation, and the lack of funding 
under this Administration have greatly impacted this program. The 
number of endangered species listed by the Service has dropped 
dramatically in the last decade. The enforcement of wildlife loss 
continues to be a challenge. The number of special agents has 
dropped more than 30 percent with just over 200 ag;ents nation- 
wide, yet the illegal trade in wildlife has shown no signs of stop- 
ping. In fact, the pressures on native and international wildlife 
populations have never been greater. 

This budget request also contains troubling reductions to Con- 
struction and Land Acquisition accounts. The land acquisition pro- 
posal contains only two projects and eliminates half of the nation- 
wide realty staff. I am very concerned about this, and I am curious 
to discuss with you how we can work together to address the large 
shortfalls in this budget that will diminish your ability to manage 
the Nation’s wildlife resources if this budget is enacted. 

Mr. Tiahrt is not here, so we will reserve time later for his state- 
ment, but you can proceed. We will put your entire statement in 
the record, and you may proceed as you wish. 

Statement of Director Dale Hall 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It really is a pleasure to 
be here with you this morning, and I want to start off by thanking 
you, thanking you, Mr. Tiahrt, Mr. Dingell and others that in ’08 
saw the needs, especially in the national wildlife refuge system, 
and helped us get that $36 million increase. I know what you went 
through to try and get that, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, and do not forget our wildlife, I mean, our Ref- 
uge Caucus. They did a good job. Ron Kind came and testified, and 
there was a very active group, which I am very pleased about. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. We were pleased as well. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. And I just want to start off by thanking you. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hall. The 2009 request for current appropriations totals 
$1.3 billion, a decrease of $64.6 million compared to 2008. The total 
request for the Fish and Wildlife Service, including the permanent 
appropriations, is $2.2 billion. The permanent appropriations in- 
clude over $814.4 million that will be apportioned to the States and 
Territories for high-priority fish and wildlife conservation projects. 
This includes $347.7 million through the Wildlife Restoration Pro- 
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gram and $466.7 million through the Sport Fish Restoration Pro- 
gram. These are commonly known as Pittman-Robertson, and Wal- 
lop-Breaux programs. 

For our major appropriated grant programs for the States, the 
State and Tribal Wildlife Grants, we were able to sustain the same 
level of funding as you appropriated in 2008. 

The 2009 request strategically positions the Service to maintain 
a strong core of functions essential to the mission and includes pri- 
orities of the refuge system and Migratory Bird Conservation and 
Management in achieving recovery and pursuing initiatives for 
threatened and endangered species, conserving aquatic resources, 
and connecting people with nature, which is a very important com- 
ponent of our programs to me. 

In order to perform this work, the Service must continue to meet 
its obligations for fixed costs. As I mentioned last year, fixed costs 
for Federal pay raises, employer contributions to health benefits, 
unemployment compensation, et cetera, continues and will always 
be an issue for us. Fixed costs for 2009, total $19.8 million for the 
Service, of which $16.4 million is budgeted and $3.4 million will 
need to be absorbed by the programs. 

This year we are proposing several budget initiatives, including 
Birds Forever. Last summer the National Audubon Society pub- 
lished some information that told us all that even common birds in 
the United States are seeing declines, and so we are trying to work 
through our refuge system, through the Migratory Bird program, 
and frankly through every aspect of the Service to help figure out 
what needs to be done and how we could work together, both inter- 
nally in the United States and with our international partners. 

An increase of $8 million will fund joint venture partnerships, in- 
ventory and monitoring, and habitat restoration programs. From 
this amount about $4 million will go towards joint ventures and 
will be used to support four new joint ventures; the Rio Grande, 
Appalachian Mountains, East Gulf Coastal Plains, and the Oaks 
and Prairies. 

The budget also includes an increase of $666,000 for the North 
American Wetlands Conservation Grant Fund that is traditionally 
known as our NAWCA Program. 

We are proposing, for the first time since 1991, to increase the 
price of the Federal migratory bird hunting and conservation 
stamp, also known as the duck stamp. I would note for the record 
that there are two bills in Congress, one in the House and one in 
the Senate, that would take similar actions, and we believe that 
those actions are right for taking up. The last time we had an in- 
crease was 1991. 

Mr. Dicks. Makes sense to me. 

Mr. Hall. Another initiative provides funding for ocean con- 
servation. In the refuge program about $400,000 will go to the Pal- 
myra Atoll Research Consortium, and we would also put about 
$500,000 into the Marine Debris Campaign to help clean up. It is 
a very serious issue in our coastal refuges. 

As part of the Department’s Safe Borderlands initiative, we have 
requested $1 million to add six new law enforcement officers in ref- 
uges along the southwest border. This would take us from 26 to 32. 
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Now I will turn to discussing our budget request for the Service’s 
programs. For the refuge system, the budget sustains the funding 
increase of $35.9 million that Congress approved in 2008. And 
given the difference between the 2008 President’s request and the 
2009 President’s request, I believe that your work last year made 
a significant impact on OMB to help us sustain that increase. 

Mr. Dicks. Good. 

Mr. Hall. However, again, we always will need approximately 
$15 million in refuges annually to avoid the backsliding due to the 
fixed costs. 

For Law Enforcement, the budget provides $57.4 million, level 
funding with ’07, and a reduction of $2.3 million from ’08. And if 
you would like, later we can visit more on how we are using the 
$3 million that you gave us this year. 

In Endangered Species, the budget includes a total of $146.8 mil- 
lion, $3.7 million below the 2008 level. The 2009 President’s budget 
includes reductions for unrequested Congressional adds in 2008. 
The Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund is funded 
at $1.7 million above the 2008 enacted level. 

In Partners for Fish and Wildlife, the 2009 President’s budget in- 
cludes an increase of $492,000 for the Healthy Lands Initiative in 
the Green River Basin. This is the exercise that we are under- 
taking in a cooperative effort with other agencies and the states to 
try and figure out how to safely and properly allow oil and gas ac- 
tivities to move forward in the Green River Basin in Wyoming. 

The Fisheries and Aquatic Resources program is funded at 
$116.6 million in this request, a net decrease of $11.5 million com- 
pared to 2008. 

The National Fish Habitat Action Plan is funded at $5.2 million, 
level with ’08. 

General Operations funding totals $152 million, a net decrease of 
$6.5 million. This includes a reduction of $2.4 million for highly- 
pathogenic avian influenza. We are dropping from $7.4 to $5 mil- 
lion there. 

The Construction request totals $12.2 million, a decrease of $21 
million compared with the 2008 enacted level. A reduction of 
$777,000 is for Engineering Services. This request also includes 
funding of $800,000 for the completion of a visitor center at Neosho 
National Fish Hatchery in Missouri and $1.2 million for migratory 
bird survey aircraft replacement. 

The Land Acquisition request is $10.2 million, $24.4 million 
below the 2008 enacted level. Of this reduction, $4.9 million is for 
Acquisition Management. The budget includes $400,000 for land 
acquisition at the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife Refuge for 
birds, seal, and Stellar sea lion conservation on St. George Island. 
It also includes a half million for habitat protection and restoration 
at the Upper Mississippi National Wildlife Refuge in Wisconsin. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to answering your 
questions. 

[The statement of H. Dale Hall follows:] 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 
H. DALE HALL 

DIRECTOR, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 

February 28, 2008 

Good morning and thank you for the opportunity to discuss our budget request for 
2009. I would like to thank you, Mr. Dicks, and Mr. Tiahrt, for your support of our 
mission during the 2008 appropriations process. 


The 2009 request for current appropriations totals $1.3 billion, a decrease of $64.6 million 
compared to 2008. The total request for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, including the 
permanent appropriations, is $2.2 billion,. The permanent appropriations include over 
$814.4 million that will be apportioned to the states and territories for high priority fish 
and wildlife conservation projects. This includes $347.7 million through the Wildlife 
Restoration Program and $466.7 million through the Sport Fish Restoration Program. 
These programs are often referred to as Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson or 
Wallop-Breaux, after the congressional sponsors of the acts that authorized these 
programs.. 


The 2009 request strategically positions the Service to maintain strong core functions 
essential to its mission, including priorities for the refuge system, migratory bird 
conservation and management, achieving recovery and pursuing initiatives for 
threatened and endangered species, conserving aquatic resources and connecting people 
with nature to ensure the future of conservation. 


Approximately 86 percent of the Service's current request supports the Department's 
mission goal of resource protection, with remaining resources devoted to achieving 
resource use, recreation, and serving communities. In this year's request we are 
emphasizing protecting declining bird species, restoring our coastal and ocean 
resources, providing increased ability to manage law enforcement issues in our 
Southwest border areas, and continuing the healthy lands and cooperative conservation 
focuses of past budgets. 


In order to perform this important work, the Service must continue to meet its 
obligations for fixed costs. Fixed costs for 2009 total $19.8 million, of which $16.4 million 
is budgeted and $3.4 million is absorbed. The request partially funds pay and health 
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care costs and fully funds costs paid to other agencies and the Department-wide 
Working Capital Fund. The fixed costs increases are for federal pay raises; employer 
contributions to health benefit plans; unemployment compensation; workers 
compensation; GSA and non-GSA rent increases; and the Department-wide Working 
Capital Fund. 


Birds Forever (+ $8 million) 

Last summer the National Audubon Society released its annual State of the Birds and the 
Common Birds in Decline reports. The reports, drawing on more than 40 years of data, 
document an alarming decline in some of the Nation's most treasured, and most 
common, bird species. These declines sound a warning about the state of our 
environment. Many factors lie behind these declines in wild bird populations, chief of 
which is the loss of habitat. Through the Department's Birds Forever Initiative, we 
propose to help reverse declines of wild birds. 


An increase of $8.0 million will fund joint venture partnerships, inventory and 
monitoring, and habitat restoration programs. From this amount, $4.0 million will go 
toward Joint Ventures and will be used to support four new joint ventures: Rio Grande, 
Appalachian Mountains, East Gulf Coastal Plain, and Oaks and Prairies. This funding 
will also provide additional support to existing Joint Ventures, such as the Northern 
Great Plains Joint Venture. We will increase Strategic Habitat Conservation capacity by 
expanding habitat and species modeling, monitoring of birds and their habitats, and by 
using remote sensing and other resources to detect and assess net landscape change. 
Additional funds for the Migratory Birds Conservation and Monitoring Program will be 
used to implement efforts for almost 30 species currently in decline. 


Under the Birds Forever initiative, the Service will continue to cooperate with the U.S. 
Geologic Survey to enhance our collective ability to improve wild bird populations. The 
USGS will provide the science that will support the development of bird conservation 
plans by expanding capabilities for population and habitat modeling, landscape 
characterization and assessment, integrated monitoring, and biological information 
management. 


The budget also sustains the 2008 funding increase of $35.9 million that the Congress 
provided to the refuge system. We appreciate your efforts to fund the refuge system. 
These funds will continue to contribute to the conservation and protection of migratory 
bird habitat in 2008 and 2009, including the improvement of over 200,000 acres of refuge 
bird habitat. The budget also includes an increase of $666,000 for the North American 
Wetlands Conservation Grant Fund for additional grants for migratory bird-related 
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habitat. 


We are proposing, for the first time since 1991, to increase the price of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamp, also known as the Duck Stamp. A $10 
increase will bring the price of the Duck Stamp to $25, which if approved by Congress, 
would allow us to secure an additional 16,600 acres of bird habitat each year. 


Oceans and Coastal (+$900,000) 

Increases in the Refuge Program will provide funding to the Palmyra Atoll Research 
Consortium ($400,000), and the launch of the Marine Debris Campaign ($500,000) for a 
total increase of $900,000. Guided by the President's Oceans Action Plan and Executive 
Order 13366, the Department-wide Ocean and Coastal Frontiers Initiative acknowledges 
the importance of coastal and marine environments not only for fish and wildlife, but 
also for the economic health of the Nation. The Service plays a significant role in 
contributing its actions and expertise to the conservation and management of coastal 
and marine habitats, working cooperatively with science organizations, states and other 
natural resource managers. 


Safe Borderlands (+$1 million) 

As part of the Department's Safe Borderlands initiative, the Service's budget proposes a 
$1.0 million increase to add six law enforcement officers for refuge lands on the 
southwest border. Once experiencing only infrequent visitation, these refuges, and 
other public lands along the border, have become centers of illegal activity and frequent 
violence. In addition to the strain on law enforcement resources, the sheer number of 
people using refuge lands to cross the border is exacting a toll on wildlife and habitat. 
This initiative will help safeguard refuge resources, visiting public, and refuge staff. 


Healthy Lands (+$492,000) 

The Department's 2009 Healthy Lands Initiative continues to address challenges 
associated with growing energy activities in the West and the potential conflicts that 
result at the wildlife-energy interface. The Service is emphasizing the Green River area 
in Wyoming, and will work cooperatively with the Wyoming State Game and Fish 
Department, the Bureau of Land Management, the U.S. Geological Survey, and other 
stakeholders to provide increased assistance to private landowners in the Green River 
Basin to improve habitat and protect species on private lands; enhance planning and 
consultation to ensure energy development impacts to wildlife and habitat are 
effectively mitigated; and avoid unnecessary listing of species. The Service's efforts in 
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support of the Department's Healthy Lands Initiative includes a $492,000 increase for 
Partners for Fish and Wildlife for a total funding level of $738,000. The Budget also 
retains base funding of $492,000 for Candidate Conservation, $492,000 for Consultation, 
and $246,000 through the National Fish Habitat Action Plan. 


Refuges 

Operation and maintenance of the National Wildlife Refuge System is funded at $434.1 
million, level with 2008. This includes the $900,000 increase for ocean and coastal 
management activities and the $1.0 million increase for additional law enforcement 
officers along the southwest boarder. The budget continues a focus established in 2008 
for wild bird conservation activities as noted above. 


Law Enforcement 

The budget provides $57.4 million for the law enforcement program, level with 2007 
funding, and a reduction of $2.3 million from the 2008 enacted level. 


Endangered Species 

The budget includes a total of $146.8 million for Endangered Species, $3.7 million below 
the 2008 level. The 2009 President's budget includes reductions for unrequested 
Congressional earmarks in 2008. The focus of the program is on streamlined 
management, increased collaboration and prioritizing species for action under the new 
Endangered Species Strategic Plan. 


Partners for Fish and Wildlife 

The 2009 President's budget includes an increase of $492,000 for the Healthy Lands 
Initiative in the Green River Basin, offset by reductions for the discontinuation of 
funding for unrequested projects. The program will center most of its habitat restoration 
efforts on geographic focus areas identified in its recently completed strategic plan. 


Fisheries 

The budget includes a total of $116.6 million for the fisheries and aquatic resources 
program, a net decrease of $11.5 million compared to 2008. This includes program 
reductions of $11.1 million, comprised of a reduction of $5.9 million for fish passage, and 
the discontinuation of funding for one time activities and unrequested projects. 
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Grant Programs 

State and Tribal Wildlife Grants are funded at the same level as the 2008 enacted level. 
The Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund is increased by $1.7 million 
over the 2008 enacted level. The budget includes a request for new budget authority of 
$80.0 million, an increase of $6.2 million over 2008. This is offset by a $4.5 million 
cancellation of prior year funds. 


General Operations 

General operations funding totals $152.0 million, a net decrease of $6.5 million. This 
includes program reductions of $5.1 million, composed of reductions of $985,000 for 
funds provided to the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, $2.4 million for Highly 
Pathogenic Avian Influenza, and $1.6 million for the international affairs program. The 
remainder of the HPAI funding, $4.9 million, is transferred to the migratory bird 
management program. The Service will continue to carry out early detection and 
response planning to reduce the effects of HPAI on wild birds consistent with the U.S. 
Interagency Strategic Plan for avian influenza. 


Construction 

In 2009, the Service's priority will be operating programs in its core mission areas. Thus, 
the budget proposes a reduction in the construction budget for 2009. The construction 
request totals $12.2 million, a decrease of $21.0 million compared to the 2008 enacted 
level. Of this reduction, $777,000 is for engineering services. The request includes 
funding of $800,000 for completion of a visitor center at Neosho National Fish Hatchery 
in Missouri. It also includes $1.2 million for migratory bird survey aircraft replacement. 


Land Acquisition 

The land acquisition request is $10.2 million, a $24.4 million reduction compared to the 
2008 enacted level. Of this reduction, $4.9 million is for acquisition management. The 
budget includes $400,000 for land acquisition at the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge for bird, seal, and Steller sea lion conservation on St. George Island. It also 
includes $500,000 for habitat protection and restoration at the Upper Mississippi 
National Wildlife Refuge in Wisconsin. 
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Multinational Species Conservation Fund 

The request includes $4.3 million for the Multinational Species Conservation Fund, a 
decrease of $3.6 million compared to 2008 enacted and equal to the 2008 President's 
budget request. 


Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund 

The request includes $4.0 million for the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, 
a decrease of $470,000 compared to 2008 enacted and equal to the 2008 President's 
budget request. 


Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify this morning and I look forward to working 
with you through the appropriations process. 
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H. Dale Hall 

H. Dale Hall was sworn in on October 12, 2005 as Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service after being nominated by President George W. Bush and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

A career Fish and Wildlife Service employee. Hall previously served as Regional 
Director for the Service's Southwest Region, in Albuquerque, New Mexico. In that 
capacity, he was responsible for directing the Service's fish, wildlife, and habitat 
conservation, protection, and enhancement activities in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 

Prior to joining the Service in 1978, Hall, a native of Kentucky, did a four- year stint with 
the U.S. Air Force beginning in 1968, with overseas assignments in Italy and the 
Philippines. After returning to civilian life in 1972, he managed catfish farms in the delta 
region of Mississippi for Eden Fisheries and Farm, Inc. 

During his first assignment with the Service, he worked in the wetlands of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. In 1982, he transferred to Texas as a senior staff biologist. He was 
promoted to Field Supervisor and ran the Houston field office for four years. During his 
Houston assignment, Hall was honored as one of the Service's 10 most outstanding merit 
pay employees for 1986. 

In 1987, Hall became the Deputy Assistant Director for Fisheries in the Service's 
Washington, D.C., office, where he played a major role in developing the Service's policy 
for management of the nation's fisheries facilities, including the Service's 75 fish 
hatcheries, 48 fish and wildlife management assistance offices, four technology 
development centers, and 1 1 fish health centers. 

Hall moved to Portland, Oregon, in January 1991, where as the Assistant Regional 
Director for Ecological Services for the Pacific Region, he managed the Service’s 
activities relating to the northern spotted owl, desert tortoise, endangered Hawaiian birds, 
and other listed species. He was also responsible for the regulation of the region’s 
wetlands, environmental contaminants, issues, and Federal water projects. Under his 
guidance, more than 300 new species were placed under the protection of the Endangered 
Species Act and nearly $200 million in environmental contaminants cleanup settlements 
were reached with parties responsible for the pollution. 

During his last three years of service in the Pacific Region, Hall directly supervised all 
Service activities in the Klamath Ecoregion and in the State of California, with the 
exception of law enforcement. His responsibilities included managing the implementation 
of the Central Valley Project Improvement Act and water resource settlements under 
what has become known as the CALFED/Bay-Delta program. The Service anticipates 
that in partnership with Federal, State and private interests, it will jointly undertake more 
than $1 billion in fish and wildlife restoration activities in California over the next 20 
years. In February 1996, Department of the Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt presented 
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Hall with the Department's Meritorious Service Award for the role he played in the 
President's Northwest Forest Plan. 

In 1997, Hall was appointed Deputy Regional Director of the Service's Southeast Region 
where he assisted the Regional Director in overseeing Service efforts in 15 ecosystems 
that range in diversity from the hardwoods of the lower Mississippi to the tropics of the 
Caribbean. 

Hall received a Bachelor of Science degree in biology and chemistry from Cumberland 
College in Williamsburg, Kentucky, and a master's degree in fisheries science from 
Louisiana State University. He is the author of numerous published papers on wetlands, 
fisheries ecology, and other topics. He has also taught courses on wetlands identification 
and delineation. 

Hall and his wife, Sarah, from Bunkie, Louisiana, are parents to two daughters and a son. 
Hall's outside interests include hunting, fishing, and observing wildlife. 
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Mr. Dicks. I think at this point I will turn to Mr. Tiahrt for any 
opening comments. 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Tiahrt 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to see that 
we have some of the operational costs that were given in the budg- 
et last year that have been retained, and I am interested to see the 
exchange we have with some of the key programs, how we are 
going to balance all that out. 

And I am looking forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, 
to make sure that we get a good equilibrium here. 

Welcome to the Committee. Good to see you, Chris. Good to see 
you again. 

Ms. Nolin. Good to see you, sir. 

FISHERIES 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Last year you highlighted an increase in 
the Fish Passage program, and in testimony your agency provided, 
it listed 468 priority fish passage projects. Additionally, the testi- 
mony cited the National Research Council estimate that more than 
2.5 million dams and poorly-designed culverts and other structures 
impede fish passage across the American landscape. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service has requested an increase 
of $5.4 million in fiscal year 2009, for its Fish Passage Initiative. 
Last year Fish and Wildlife Service requested, and we appropriated 
an increase of $6 million for the National Fish Passage Program. 
In fiscal year 2009, the budget is cut by $6 million, more than half 
the total Fish Passage program. 

Why such a rapid change in priorities, and why the disparity 
with the National Marine Fisheries Service? 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, I hate to start the hearing off with a 
question that is hard for me to answer, but I am not sure I know 
the answer to the question. We have certainly tried to argue the 
same things that I told you last year about the importance of re- 
moving these structures and allowing fish to move up and reestab- 
lish miles and miles of spawning area. And we did not frankly get 
a very succinct answer on why that disparity, especially between 
us and NMFS. 

Mr. Dicks. In your personal and professional opinion, are there 
still a large number of priority fish passage projects out there? 

Mr. Hall. Our priorities are still where they were as far as doing 
the work on the ground. We really need to do this. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you know how much you get done each year, how 
many of these, with the money that we gave you how many 
projects? If you do not have that here, you can put it in for the 
record. 

Mr. Hall. We can get it to you. 

Mr. Dicks. Get it for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



In FY 2006 and 2007, the Service allocated a combined total of $6.5 million dollars to the 
Regions to support 1 7 1 fish passage projects and in FY 2008 expects to support an additional 
141 projects. In FY 2006 and 2007, the Service and its partners removed or bypassed 215 
barriers that reopened 4,042 miles and 2,274 acres of river and wetland habitats. Since its 
inception in 1999, the NFPP has removed or bypassed 550 barriers, restoring access to almost 
7,700 miles of river and 55,600 acres of wetlands. Historically, the NFPP has also been able to 
leverage an average of three dollars for every project dollar spent through its partners. The exact 
amount of funding provided by partners varies by year and often increases over the life of a 
project due to some partners providing more funding than initially promised. The removal and 
bypass of barriers is helping to restore free-flowing rivers and streams and invigorate cooperative 
conservation of local waters. 


National Fish Passage Program 

Projects Initiated or Planned 

2006 

2007 

2008 (planned) 

# of projects 

81 

90 

141 

National Fish Passage Program 
Accomplishments 

2006 

2007 

Total Since 1999 

# of barriers removed/bypassed 

123 

92 

550 

# of miles reopened to fish passage 

1,179 

2,863 

7,700 

# of wetland acres opened to fish passage 

1,518 

756 

55,600 


For example, in 2007, Woolen Mills Dam in Charlottesville, Virginia, was removed from the 
Rivanna River (major tributary of James River). The granite and timber, run-of-the-river dam, 
constructed circa 1830 totally blocked the Rivanna River to the next barrier on the North Fork 
Rivanna River. The project reopened 16 miles of unobstructed passage for American shad and 
American eel and improved habitat for the federally endangered James River spinymussel. 
American shad are now returning to the James River, and with the removal of the Woolen Mills 
Dam, will to return to the Rivanna River. 

In 2008, the Service, along with its partners in 37 states, expects to support 141 projects at a 
combined total cost of $30.0 millions dollars to provide fish passage at 198 barriers. For 
example, in 2008, the Service in partnership with the Nisqually Indian Tribe and Ducks 
Unlimited, will conduct the Nisqually National Wildlife Refuge Levee Breach and Dam 
Removal project in Washington. The restoration of the Nisqually estuary is the highest priority 
restoration action for the recovery of ESA-listed Nisqually River Chinook in Puget Sound. It 
will result in the doubling of naturally spawning Chinook salmon populations in the watershed. 
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Mr. Dicks. Last year we were pleased to see the increase in your 
budget for the National Fish Habitat Initiative and agreed to the 
increases you requested. The Fish Habitat Initiative has been one 
of the most successful partnership programs in the Department 
and has provided an economical and extremely effective means of 
managing and restoring fish habitat. 

Yet, this program is level funded in your budget. Maybe that is 
a plus. Are we risking losing partners and delaying final fisheries 
habitat work by not including an increase for this program? 

Mr. Hall. Well, I hope we are not risking that. We had discus- 
sions with our partners. I have tried, and so has Gary Frazer, our 
new Assistant Director for Fisheries and Habitat Conservation. We 
try to keep them informed. Frankly, in this budget climate we do 
believe that is a win, to try and keep them stable, and not have 
a reduction. 

Mr. Dicks. And since 2003, this Committee and the Congress has 
mandated this Service carry out mass marking of all hatchery fish 
for selective fisheries. Although to some this may fall under the 
category of a dreaded Congressional earmark, it is an important 
national program that protects native fish stocks. 

Additionally, in the 2008 appropriations we included funding for 
mass marking equipment on the Great Lakes to further this impor- 
tant program. 

What are you planning on doing in fiscal year 2008, to mass 
mark fish? And I will tell you, the reason we did this, I did this, 
was because one of the things we found out there with our hatch- 
ery scientific review group in the Northwest, and our people, by the 
way, have been very, very helpful and supportive of what we are 
trying to do. Is that when you mark these fish, you can then tell 
in the river which ones are the wild fish and which ones are the 
hatchery fish. And one of our problems out there is that you have 
got a stray rate of 60 percent, and the scientists say it should be 
down at 5 percent with wild fish and hatchery fish mating. 

So that is why we put this in, and we realize that you cannot 
do it without funding. We tried to take on the Pacific Northwest 
first because we have had all these endangered species issues. And 
now the Great Lakes wants to do the same thing, but, you know, 
if you look at the Klamath River, I think if we would have done 
mass marking there, they would still have a fishery, but when you 
do not mark the fish, they all look like they are wild fish, and you 
are going to have a problem making a decision on what to do with 
them. 

And the other thing that we are trying to do is hatchery reform, 
and your people have been very good on this as well, going hatch- 
ery by hatchery and deciding what you need to do to improve their 
ability to produce fish that are very close by using brood stock, very 
close to the wild fish that are in the same rivers and tributaries. 

But that is kind of what our objective has been in this, and thus 
far your people out there in the Northwest have been very sup- 
portive. 

Mr. Hall. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you know, you started this 
several years ago, and we welcomed it, because there are a lot of 
questions out there dealing with fish coming up the river, you 
know. Are they wild, or are they hatchery? And then you get into 
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the debate that has been raging for years about the quality of a 
hatchery versus 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. Versus the quality of a wild fish, and so 
you need to upgrade and continually improve the hatchery oper- 
ations in order to make sure good genetics is taking place. And I 
think that we made a lot of progress with your help and others to 
try and get there. The tagging program is really important to allow 
us to understand what is happening. 

Our concern is that if we miss a year, then the data stream is 
disrupted. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. And so it is a pretty important program, but, you 
know, the only answer that I can give you is that I know that there 
were a lot of challenging issues for OMB to deal with in this budg- 
et. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. No, and, you know, the problem here is that the 
whole focus of the deficit reduction effort is on one-sixth of the 
budget, which is domestic discretionary spending. That came right 
from a former OMB individual who now is the chief of staff to the 
President, Mr. Josh Bolten. I mean, he has, you know, basically 
said, you know, until we get to entitlements, the pressure will be 
on this part of the budget. 

I tell people when they come to these various meetings we have 
up here, when you look at this Interior in the last 7 years has been 
reduced by 16 percent. EPA, which is another big aspect of this 
bill, by 29 percent, and Forest Service has been cut by 35 percent. 
So the domestic, natural resource agencies have really been hit 
very, very hard. But as I always say, our old football coach at the — 
not at the University of Washington but at the Seattle Seahawks, 
Chuck Knox, said you got to play the hand you are dealt. So you 
and I have to play the hand we are dealt here, and this year it is 
not a very good hand unfortunately. 

Mr. Hall. I would want to make sure that you know, though, 
that I believe Secretary Kempthorne is working very hard to try 
and help us improve that, too. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, and he has been successful in getting that fixed 
cost issue dealt with. I mean, that was critical. When I first met 
him, when we talked, when he was going to become Secretary, I 
told him, if you do not get the fixed cost thing in a better place, 
you cannot succeed, and that at least has helped. 

But anything on the Great Lakes? Do we know anything about 
the Great Lakes Program? Are they just getting started on mass 
marking? 

Mr. Hall. I do not know where we are on mass marking. Do 
you? 

Voice. I do not know where we are on mass marking, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Well, that was just in last year’s bill, so we 
may not have anything. 

Mr. Hall. We will get back to you if we have anything. 

[The information follows:] 
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Great Lakes Marking 

Congress appropriated $1,723,000 within the Construction account for “Great 
Lakes Fisheries — Mass Marking Equipment” in 2008. Great Lakes fishery agencies 
established a goal to mark and tag every trout and salmon stocked (26 million fish 
annually) in the Great Lakes. This project replicates an approach taken in the Pa- 
cific Northwest for salmon. The Service proposes to spend the funds following the 
recommendations proposed in the Mass Marking Implementation Plan, developed by 
the Council of Lake Committees. The FY 2008 funding will allow for the pruchase 
one AutoFish trailer ($1.25 million), a manual marking trailer ($360,000) and a 
water pump ($25,000). The remaining funding will be used to improve electrical 
hookups needed at several hatcheries to accommodate the equipment. 

SPORT FISH AND WILDLIFE RESTORATION 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. In your statement, you talked about the man- 
datory spending, the permanent appropriations. Tell us a little bit 
about this $347 million in the Wildlife Restoration Program and 
$466.7 million to the Sport Fish Restoration Program. Give us a lit- 
tle more information about that. 

Mr. Hall. I would love to do that, because there is 

Mr. Dicks. That is a big deal. 

Mr. Hall. It is a big deal, and so few people actually know about 
it and understand it. 

In 1936, when wildlife were decimated following the depression, 
following commercial hunting, following a lot of things, the Pitt- 
man-Robertson or the Wildlife Restoration Act was passed. And it 
literally was the hunters and the industry working together to say, 
“We are conservationists. Somebody has to pay. We are willing to 
pay.” 

So if you buy a box of shotgun shells today, you pay a small sur- 
charge tax. That goes directly into the Treasury. It is earmarked 
for this purpose. It comes to us in a lump sum and then we allocate 
that back out to the States and Territories to be able to manage 
with. 

And the same thing happened in the early ’50s with Dingell- 
Johnston and now Wallop-Breaux from the fishing community and 
boating community sides. And this is such a huge deal that if you 
look at the way the State game and fish agencies have to operate, 
they get very little, some States get zero, from their legislatures. 
And so their entire ability to operate a State game agency in some 
cases comes from these two funding sources and their license sales. 
And their funding is tied to license sales as well. 

So this year, with the boating tax as well, we will put out ap- 
proximately a billion dollars to the States for boating infrastruc- 
ture, and to really improve opportunities for people to use the re- 
source and to improve the quality of the resource. So it is a very 
large deal for us. 

Mr. Dicks. Have the rates of those taxes or whatever they are, 
stayed the same? 

Mr. Hall. They have stayed basically the same, around 10 per- 
cent at the manufacturer’s level. 

Mr. Dicks. That is significant. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was pleased to see that your enacted increase of $434 million 
for Refuge Operations was retained in the budget. However, the 
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Resource Management account that funds Fisheries, Habitat Con- 
servation and Endangered Species sustained a $13.7 million reduc- 
tion. 

If this budget is adopted, can you tell me what we are going to 
do to, you know, what are the challenges or consequences for the 
Service because of this reduction? 

Mr. Hall. Well, we will have some management challenges in 
Fish Hatchery Operations and Fisheries Management Assistance 
operations. We will have some challenges to deal with, much like 
we had before your help on the refuge side. 

I am not going to try and downplay that. We will obviously live 
within the budgets that we are appropriated, and we will do the 
best we can, but I cannot sit here and tell you that there will not 
be some impacts to hatchery operations if that occurs. 

MIGRATORY BIRDS 

Mr. Tiahrt. Well, I think it is a real challenge, and we may have 
to look at some consolidation in some of your efforts. I am not sure 
where you are going to fit all that in. Programs like the declining 
birds 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Tiahrt [continuing]. The declining wild bird species, we have 
$9 million in that program. Would it be better to combine that with 
some other facet of this fish and wildlife? 

Mr. Hall. Well, actually, it is. The $8 million increase for the 
Birds Forever Initiative is tied to joint ventures that are already 
out there. It is tied to also some of the strategic habitat conserva- 
tion work that we are trying to do to understand where and how 
much do we need to do to help these bird species as they migrate, 
some from the Amazon to Canada. 

So it is tied to the Migratory Birds program, and then in addi- 
tion, on our national wildlife refuges, part of that money will be 
used to restore or improve 200,000 acres in our refuge system for 
birds. So we are trying to tie them together at every place that we 
can. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Well, it seems to be loss of habitat is the primary 
problem. 

You do use partnerships and cooperative programs with private 
landowners and other non-federal interests. Can you explain how 
that has helped with recovery efforts and also at keeping species 
off the endangered list? 

Mr. Hall. It has been phenomenal. When you think that we 
have hundreds of thousands of acres where private landowners 
have volunteered to work with us to improve habitat, and I would 
just digress just a second because it is important. 

When we use regulation to get something done, all we can really 
do with regulation is keep the situation from diminishing and be- 
coming worse. We cannot require someone to make something bet- 
ter for the species. When we go out and work with the landowner 
voluntarily, every acre that they work on is making it better. 

And so that approach is really, really important when you con- 
sider that 70 percent of the fish and wildlife habitat in the United 
States is in private hands. 
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So working with those people and frankly, we have landowners 
standing in line who say, “I want to work with you,” but we just 
frankly have run out of money to have the partnerships with them 
every year in our Partners for Fish and Wildlife program. I know 
that other agencies have similar issues in their programs. 

Mr. Tiahrt, I just cannot overemphasize the importance of vol- 
untary efforts. I think the future of conservation in this country 
and the habitat that we need is in the hands of the people who own 
it right now. If we do not work with them today, we may not have 
it in the future. 


INITIATIVES 

Mr. Tiahrt. That is a good point. 

You got several important initiatives and with the budgets as 
tight as they are I would like you to give us some idea of what you 
consider your highest priorities. If we are looking at Healthy 
Lands, Oceans and Coastal Frontiers, Safe Borderlands, Birds For- 
ever, what are, the top two or three priorities in those programs? 

Mr. Hall. Well, if we start at the Borderlands, the number one 
thing that we want to try and do is make it safe for our own em- 
ployees as well as the rest of the public. That is the number one 
thing. We do not know how many illegal immigrants come across. 
We know how many we apprehend, but we do not know how many 
actually come across. We know the thousands and thousands of 
pounds of garbage and trash that we have to pick up is harming 
the habitat. 

The security and safety of our people must come first and our 
lands second to make sure that the habitat that they were set up 
for is there. That is a priority. 

When you talk about birds, we need to figure out why common 
birds are declining, what they need, and work to create and im- 
prove habitat for them so that as they migrate through, they have 
it. 

In aquatics, we need to continue to focus on the things that we 
have been focusing on, the partnership efforts out there with the 
Fish Habitat Action Plan, Hatchery Operations, working with the 
states, the things that the Chairman and I were talking about as 
you arrived, the fish tagging. 

In each of these areas there are really important things that we 
have to make sure that we either initiate a little larger or keep 
them going. 


BORDER ISSUES 

Mr. Tiahrt. Okay. My last question here. How many miles of 
border do you have under your jurisdiction, how much of it has 
been contained by either a fence or some electronic means? 

Mr. Hall. This is just for our refuges, not for interior lands? 

Mr. Tiahrt. Just for you. 

Mr. Hall. Okay. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Your 

Mr. Dicks. On the border? Are you talking about on the border? 
Mr. Tiahrt. On the border. 

Mr. Hall. That is all the way from California to Texas? 

Mr. Tiahrt. That is right. 
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Mr. Hall. Okay. 

Mr. Tiahrt. If you could just let me know how much 

Mr. Hall. Okay. 

Mr. Tiahrt [continuing]. Is completed and how much is still vul- 
nerable. 

Mr. Hall. Mileage and how much is fenced. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Completed. 

Mr. Hall. Okay. 

[The information follows:] 

Southwest Border 

Service refuges share 151 miles of our border with Mexico. Of this, approximately 
3 miles are currently fenced, and in addition, Buenos Aires NWR has 5 miles of ve- 
hicle barrier fencing. Sixty-four miles of the border have vehicle barrier fencing 
planned, and the status of fencing for 55 miles of border is unknown at this time. 

A vehicle barrier usually consists of railroad tie driven into the ground in an “X” 
formation with steel rail welded across the center connecting the X’s. A person, and 
wildlife, can crawl over or under, but a vehicle cannot drive through. 

Most of the fences being erected consist of steel pipe driven into the ground to 
a depth of 6 feet on 4 inch spacing with a top rail welded into place. Average height 
is 15 feet from the ground to the top. Very small animals and reptiles can cross 
through, but not people or vehicles. 

Mr. Dicks. Just on this point, we will just continue here for a 
second. It appears that the environmental reviews of the impacts 
of this fence on native wildlife have been lacking. In fact, it ap- 
pears that on the ground refuge managers and biologist agreed 
that the fence was incompatible with the mission of the refuge sys- 
tem in both Arizona and Texas. Yet in both cases they appeared 
to have been overruled at a regional and national level. 

Now it appears the situation in the Lower Rio Grande National 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas has become even more problematic for 
wildlife. And with the proposal to incorporate a levy wall and the 
fence into one barrier. 

Can you tell us about that? I mean, is this a concern? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. And I would not use the word overruled. The ref- 
uge managers make recommendations on the compatibility deter- 
minations to the regional directors. In the cases that we are talking 
about here, and especially in Arizona, and also now coming down 
into Texas, we have about three challenges. 

Number one is the habitat that is being trashed by the thou- 
sands and thousands of illegal immigrants that are coming in. It 
is devastating to the resource. 

Number two is that the Congress has decided and given Home- 
land Security the authority both in funding and in the REAL ID 
Act to just say we are going to do it. And so when we start having 
discussions with them and telling them we cannot authorize this 
under the National Wildlife Refuge Improvement Act, then negotia- 
tions comes in. Our experience so far has been that Homeland Se- 
curity really does not want to use that authority to overrule us and 
just say they are going to do it. 

So we have entered into negotiations. In Buenos Aires it was 
only a 5.8 acre area out of that whole refuge where the fence actu- 
ally was an issue, and there was no endangered species issue there. 
It was a compatibility issue with the refuge. Homeland Security 
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has agreed to do a land trade and replace that 5.8 acres somewhere 
else to our liking along that same border. 

In Texas, Hidalgo County has come up with a proposal to put a 
flood wall levy system through the refuge. That causes us a great 
deal of concern because it splits the refuge and the biological habi- 
tat. 

Once again, Homeland Security could have just simply said we 
are doing it under the REAL ID Act. But they have come to us and 
asked if there is an ability to mitigate, to offset or replace lands, 
and they are willing to do that. We are currently in discussions 
with them. 

But it is really not accurate to say that we are overruling our 
managers, because we have supported their non-compatible deter- 
minations. What we have done is to try and work with the cards 
that have been dealt to us and see if we cannot make sure the re- 
sources are better off in the end. 

Mr. Dicks. Now, in your budget you have an increase for six law 
enforcement officers, $1 million. That sounds like it would not be 
adequate to deal with a problem of this magnitude. 

Mr. Hall. Well, when you realize that we have 26 now, that 
would be, you know, a significant 

Mr. Dicks. Twenty some percent. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. It would be a significant increase to what 
we have there now. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Hall. But I do want to be fair with Customs and Border Pa- 
trol. Our officers down there work with them a lot and we make 
a lot of the apprehensions together. We would love to have more 
officers down there, but we do have a good relationship with the 
Border Patrol. 

Mr. Dicks. For the record put in what you are spending out of 
your budget for the clean up of the trash and all the other 

[The information follows:] 

Southwest Border Trash 

The Fish and Wildlife Service does not have information on spending to clean up 
trash and debris left as a result of illegal border activities. Some studies have shown 
that each illegal immigrant deposits 5-8 pounds of debris (trash) on the refuges 
they are passing through. Last I year on the Buenos Aires NWR there were an esti- 
mated 200-300 thousand immigrants, which would result in 1,000,000 to 2,400,000 
pounds of trash per year. This does not include the abandoned vehicles that are left 
on the refuges, which total in the hundreds. Each year on the Buenos Aires NWR, 
over 100 abandoned vehicles are removed by the Refuge. 

Mr. Hall. Okay. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Chandler. 


MIGRATORY BIRDS 

Mr. Chandler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hall, hello. 

Mr. Hall. Hi. How are you doing, sir? 

Mr. Chandler. I am doing just fine. Glad to see you. 

I know that you all have talked some about the alarming loss of 
common birds in our country. Alarming it is. I almost cannot be- 
lieve the numbers that I have seen. They are absolutely atrocious, 
and one thing I would like to explore with you is the Audubon Soci- 
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ety has stated that the cause of the dramatic decline of birds is the 
outright loss of habitat due to poor land use, the clear cutting of 
forests, the draining of wetlands, and sprawl. 

Now, in light of such a stinging indictment as that, how does the 
Administration justify 70 percent cut in land acquisition? 

Mr. Hall. I do not know. 

Mr. Dicks. That is a good answer. 

Mr. Chandler. That is one of the best answers I have heard in 
awhile, because I think that is accurate. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hall. I will never try to mislead you. 

Mr. Chandler. Yes, I know that, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Dicks. They do have an initiative, Birds Forever. Can you 
square those two, Mr. Hall? I mean, tell us about the Birds Forever 
since it is right on your point. This was something that came out 
of this Audubon Study. Tell us a little bit more about 

Mr. Hall. It came out 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. That. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. Of the Audubon Study. It came of a lot 
of work out of our migratory bird office as well. The NABCI, the 
North American Bird Conservation Initiative Committee which I 
chair, and a lot of other people have been supporting trying to do 
something with this. 

And so frankly, we are pretty pleased that we got the Adminis- 
tration’s attention to try and do something about it, especially for 
neotropical migrants. We are pleased that we have gotten some in- 
terest in a budget initiative. 

But the efforts here would be to take that $8 million, and again, 
I reiterate that about 200,000 acres on national wildlife refuges 
will be, through the refuge funding improved and enhanced for 
birds as well. We want to take that $8 million and work with our 
partners in the Joint Ventures across the country and to take a 
good scientific approach by using our process called “Strategic 
Habitat Conservation.” We will determine where we need bird 
habitat, how much do we need, and try and get a little bit more 
umph behind that so that we can try and figure it out. 

Those are the two major places we are putting the funding; $4 
million in the hands of the people that we partner with and who 
bring money to the table as well, and then other funds for surveys 
and science. 

Mr. Chandler. Well, you know, there are people who are con- 
cerned obviously about losing endangered species, but this goes 
well beyond that. This is a little bit like the canary in the coal 
mine. This is alarming, and this is not just alarming for the bird 
population. This is alarming for us. And we have got to be serious 
about this in my view. 

STATE & TRIBAL WILDLIFE GRANTS 

Now, I would like to move onto another issue that I think we 
have got to get up to the top our plates, and that has to do with 
what we are going to do with some of the mountaintop removal 
sites. And I have heard from Dr. Karen Alexy, who is the Director 
of Wildlife Operations at the Department of Fish and Wildlife in 
Kentucky, and she told me about some of the work that they have 
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been doing in reclaiming old surface mines. I think you are prob- 
ably aware of those efforts. 

You are probably also aware that there is an increased amount 
of mountaintop removal going on in the Appalachian chain. That 
is not just in Kentucky. It is in several states along the chain. 

It has in my view a devastating effect on land and water, wiping 
out the soil, vegetation, burying hundreds of miles of streams, 
under mine fill. The work that the Kentucky Department of Fish 
and Wildlife has been doing is funded through state wildlife grants, 
and yet this program is not being increased at all. 

Mr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Chandler. This program is being I guess flat-lined. Are you 
concerned about this? We have got an enormous amount of work 
to be done in Appalachia, and again, it is becoming more prevalent 
rather than less prevalent. Do not we need more rather than the 
same amount of money, particularly with inflation and so forth? 

Mr. Hall. Well, yes. The short answer is yes, but this fund, the 
State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program has actually been creep- 
ing up in funding each year as the State Wildlife Action Plans 
came on line and started to actually have the information that 
would really help us make good decisions. But this is a very impor- 
tant program, and I have supported it. I work with our state game, 
my partners there, the State directors, including John Gassett from 
Kentucky. I was just with him yesterday. 

This is important to all of us, but again, to actually have flat 
budgets here in this climate is really a win for us. 

Mr. Chandler. Well, Mr. Hall, I appreciate it, I appreciate your 
service, and I appreciate your honesty. Thank you. 

Mr. Hall. Yes 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Sorry I was delayed. 
We have a couple of hearings going on at once. 

Mr. Dicks. We are all caught up in that same problem. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Believe me. 


BORDER issues 

Mr. Calvert. I would like to get back to the border, because I 
have been down to the border a number of times as many have, 
and would you say that in some instances that the fence could ac- 
tually improve habitat down there? Because I have seen the same 
problem you referred to, just an enormous amount of trash and 
degradation of the resource down there, especially in certain areas 
where there is a large number of people being channeled through. 

Mr. Hall. I think there is little question that if anything that 
stems or stops the flow of the illegal immigrants from pounding 
down the resources out there will improve the habitat. The issues 
with the fence have to do with animal movement because we have 
migratory species there that need to move across the border. Those 
kinds of issues come into play. 

But, I make no qualms that anything that would help keep peo- 
ple from pounding down the resource would help it. 
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ENDANGERED SPECIES 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Yes. I agree with you. 

One thing I hear a lot about back home concerns, from a number 
of folks, is the lengthy costly delays that they experience in work- 
ing with the Service to meet their ESA obligations. 

Does your budget request provide the Service with the resources 
it needs to process and respond to the ESA regulatory permits and 
other approvals on a timely fashion? 

Mr. Hall. Well, the regulatory aspects come into the ESA 
through the Consultation program. We have $51.6 million in fund- 
ing in that program. You are talking about Section 10 permits? 

Mr. Calvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hall. We have $51.6 million for consultation alone in this 
budget. Most of the time when we have long delays dealing with 
permits there are generally two or three different things that cause 
that to happen. 

The first one is that maybe we do not have the information or 
the applicant was not able to bring us the information that we 
needed. So discussions have to get started. The second one that in 
my experience is that we can reach a point, any time an applicant 
wants their permit put into the Federal register for comment, we 
can put it out. We cannot say that we support it at that point or 
we have negotiated it, but we can put it out for review. Most appli- 
cants do not like to do that until we work things out. 

Mr. Calvert. And that is true, but I, you know, I worked a num- 
ber of these in multi-species habitat plan in Riverside County, and 
Orange County we have a biological opinion that has been held up 
for a lengthy period of time, and there is a level of frustration 
growing, but we are trying to work with Fish and Wildlife to get 
that out, but it has been a significant period of time and other 
areas in Southern California. 

Mr. Hall. I do not know which one that is. Do you? Can you tell 
me 

Mr. Calvert. That is the long over by Camp Pendleton and 
South Orange County. 

Mr. Hall. Well 

Mr. Dicks. What is the issue? What is the 

Mr. Calvert. This is the 241 toll road extension that the TCA 
down in Orange County has been processing, and they have a bio- 
logical opinion they have been working on for some time. 

Mr. Hall. Okay. 

Mr. Calvert. That has been held up for a long period of time. 

Mr. Hall. Let me find out about that for you. 

Mr. Calvert. And San Diego County is continuing to work on a 
multi-species habitat plan. I know that the East, West Riverside 
County has already done so, and these are large counties as you 
know. I think Riverside is the largest multi-species plan in the 
country now. East Riverside County, which is the Coachella Valley 
and down to the Mexican border, I believe they want to start work- 
ing on one, but there is concern about the time it takes. It took us 
years to get the one through in Riverside County as you know. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 
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Mr. Calvert. And there is still some frustration about how that 
is being operated, but these, I think in the end these can be a very 
positive result out of it. I think we can do better resource manage- 
ment in the end, but I think there just needs to be better commu- 
nication. 

Mr. Hall. Well, you know, I was around for some of the work 
on the San Diego and Riverside plans, and they are very large. A 
lot of decisions have to be made as to what species do we want, 
how many species does the County want in that are not even on 
the list yet but might be in future so they do not have to revisit 
it. And there is a lot of analyses when you have multi-species con- 
servation plans. 

And I understand that they take a long time, maybe longer than 
they should. Hopefully we are learning. I think we are getting bet- 
ter, but, you know, my major concern on those is that we go 
through all that effort and then 2 years later something we did not 
cover comes up and bites everybody and makes us have to start 
again or puts the plan in abeyance. 

So we want something that will last the test of both the biologi- 
cal questions and the development questions. 

[The information follows:] 

Foothill Transportation Corridor 

The Service recognizes the length of time it has taken to consult with the F ederal 
Highway Administration and its applicant, the Transportation Corridor Agencies 
(TCA), regarding the proposed Foothill Transportation Corridor South toll road. The 
prolonged consultation period can be attributed to recent changes to the project de- 
scription relating to toll road maintenance and archaeological investigations; and 
the rigorous evaluation of newly available data. Throughout the consultation proc- 
ess, the Service has been in close contact with representatives from the TCA. Such 
data were presented to the Service as recently as the day of he California Coastal 
Commission hearing on February 6, 2008. While completion of the consultation is 
an essential component of the TCA’s permitting process, other permits needed from 
Federal and State agencies do not necessarily hinge on the Service’s issuance of a 
biological opinion. Please be assured the Service is working expeditiously to com- 
plete the consultation on this project and will continue to maintain close commu- 
nications with the Federal Highway Administration and TCA. We anticipate 
issuance of a biological opinion within the next four to six months. 

Mr. Calvert. As you know, Secretary Babbitt was the one that 
originated this idea, and I think it is a good idea. I supported it. 
I worked to get that completed, and I think it could be, and the 
models that we put in Southern California, if they work, I think 
can be moved to other areas throughout the United States, and I 
think it would have, but obviously to encourage people to do that 
they need to see some successes in that. So I just want to make 
that point, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I appreciate the gentleman’s work on this. In 
Washington State we had the first multi-species HCP, and it was 
very difficult, but we got it done. And I stood on the Floor and 
urged people who wanted to just override the Endangered Species 
Act to do exactly what you say, but after some period of time we 
have to get these things done, and I think that is the gentleman’s 
point. 

And one thing that worries me, in your budget there is a $5.5 
million decrease in the Endangered Species Program. It is a sub- 
stantial decrease to a very important program. 
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Now, you know, that obviously is going to make it a little more 
difficult to do the things that the gentleman is talking about. 

Now, let us also just for the record here, your agency has not list- 
ed a U.S. species to the Endangered Species List for 660 days, the 
longest such period in the law’s 35-year history. Over that same pe- 
riod millions of dollars have been allocated for the express purpose 
of determining which species are in need of protection under the 
Endangered Species Act. 

How is the Service spending the money? What are we doing if 
we are not listing these species? What are we spending the money 
on? 

Mr. Hall. Well 

Mr. Dicks. Besides the Cooperative, I mean, the HCPs. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. The pots of money, as you know, are in 
Recovery and Listing and Consultation and Candidate Conserva- 
tion. And the particular one that you are referencing is the Listing 
subactivity, and we have with your help tried to turn that around. 
Last year we asked that you move $3 million from critical habitat 
into the Listing pot, and so here is what we will be doing with that. 

In 2008, we hope to propose the listing determinations for 71 
species and finalize listing determinations for one, and then for ’09, 
we hope to propose listing determinations for 21 and finalize deter- 
minations for 71. It took us a little bit of time and money to get 
back on track, but I think we now are back on track with your help 
in freeing up some of that money. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, we are glad we could do it. 

Let me ask you this. The Fish and Wildlife Service is revising 
seven endangered species decisions shown to have been affected by 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary Julie McDonald. And the DOI 
Inspector General is investigating a total of 20 decisions. What is 
the Department doing to insure that land and water use decisions 
being made today are founded on good science rather than ques- 
tionable science? 

Mr. Hall. Well, the Department has allowed me to basically sep- 
arate the science from the policy and have the science stop with the 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service. As you know 

Mr. Dicks. That is the way it should be. 

Mr. Hall. I believe it is, because as you know, by law the Direc- 
tor has to be a credentialed scientist who has managed fish and 
wildlife. Science issues should not be creeping out of the agency for 
decisions from people who are not scientists. So they have agreed 
with that, and I believe that the major problems are resolved. 

Secretary Kempthorne has supported me on this, and now the 
scientific analysis has to be agreed to by me and my friend, Mark 
Myers, from USGS at his level, and that is the way things should 
be, I believe. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Now, I understand that there are approxi- 
mately 1,550 wolves in the Northern Rockies, and the Service is 
only requesting that Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming maintain 
around 150 wolves in each state. Critics maintain that this means 
that 70 percent of the wolves in the region could be killed with this 
decision. How do you allow this type of population reduction and 
still maintain the wolves are recovered in the area and no longer 
warrant protected status? 
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Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, that is a question, that is a good ques- 
tion that does not get asked enough so that people can understand 
the role of the Endangered Species Act versus the role of the States 
that manage a resource when it is not in need of the protection of 
the Act. 

The States came together and did what they were supposed to 
do both legally and biologically. We have wolves growing at 24 per- 
cent per year in the population with the mortalities included in 
that figure. We still have a 24 percent growth rate each year in 
that wolf population. The Endangered Species Act Recovery Plan 
called for 100 wolves per State and ten breeding pairs per State, 
and that would be considered recovered and no longer in need of 
protection of the Act. 

All three States have agreed that 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think that is still credible? 

Mr. Hall. Well, I think that 15 pairs is better 

Mr. Dicks. That was done prior to your being here, I think, was 
it not? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. I think 15 pairs or higher is better. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. And I think that is what the States have agreed to. 
They have in their management plans agreed to a very minimum 
of 15 breeding pairs and 150 wolves. But they understand after 
having gone through this, how important it is to have healthy pop- 
ulations of wolves out there. If a State were to start absolutely cut- 
ting them down, we would be watching. We do not get involved un- 
less it violates the tenant of the Endangered Species Act and would 
cause us to go back and review. I think all three governors know 
this. I visited with all three governors. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. I know all three State game and fish directors know 
it and I get no indication from any of them regardless of the bra- 
vado that they are interested in doing anything like that. 

Mr. Dicks. Our former colleague from Idaho has been the leader 
in the bravado area. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Would you yield? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Tiahrt. In Kansas you cannot shoot a hawk. You cannot 
shoot a bald eagle. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Tiahrt. It is not legal to shoot these wolves, is it, in either 
of these three States? 

Mr. Hall. Oh, yes. It would 

Mr. Dicks. It would be. If they are delisted. 

Mr. Hall. Once they are delisted 

Mr. Tiahrt. Well, would they be 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. Because they are not considered — well, 
they are not migratory birds, which is what you are talking about. 
We have the Migratory Bird Treaty Act that guides that issue. A 
delisted wolf becomes another State-resident species managed by 
the States. That is why we required the States to have proper leg- 
islation that would protect them, at least as a game species to be 
managed. 
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Mr. Tiahrt. So if they are overpopulated, then they would issue 
permits for 

Mr. Hall. They can. 

Mr. Tiahrt [continuing]. Killing them? 

Mr. Hall. That is the State’s call, but that is one of the ways 
that they can manage the wolf populations. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Any of these three States, do they do that today? 

Mr. Hall. Not today. They do not have the authority. 

Mr. Tiahrt. But so they do not allow 

Mr. Dicks. They have not been delisted yet. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. There we just 

Mr. Tiahrt. Oh, they would have to be delisted before that 
would 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. We just announced the delisting, and there is a 30- 
day period until the rule takes effect. After that 30 days the State 
game and fish commissions can establish regulated controlled hunt- 
ing if they want. 

Mr. Tiahrt. They can, if they are properly managed. I mean, in 
Kansas it used to be so infrequent to see white-tailed deer that 
they would report it in the paper in the 20s and 30s. And today, 
we have a problem with them, especially during November of them 
running into the highway and auto accidents happening. There is 
so many of them. 

Mr. Dicks. You need those wolves. 

Mr. Tiahrt. So we need the wolves. Yes. I think they can be 
properly managed. My point is they can be properly managed and 
see the species actually increase. 

Mr. Hall. And, you know, and I say that, I said the things that 
I said because all those are important. It is important to under- 
stand that the wolf population in the Rocky Mountains is growing, 
despite six or seven hundred kills a year. Either we have to take 
them out, they are illegally killed, or they are taken out by APHIS 
or someone else. Despite that there is a 24 percent growth rate in 
the populations. So they will have to be managed or they will over- 
take the other species and then we will be visited for other reasons. 

Mr. Tiahrt. One other question. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 


MIGRATORY BIRDS 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think I heard you say something about procuring 
a survey aircraft? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. What type of aircraft is it? 

Mr. Schmidt. It is a Kodiak, it is called a Kodiak, it is a twin 
engine made by 

Mr. Hall. Do you need me to repeat that? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, we do. We need 

Mr. Hall. It is a Kodiak. We are updating our aircraft. They are 
very old. They do the migratory bird surveys up in Canada and the 
northern tier of the United States. That is the aircraft we are talk- 
ing about. 
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Paul, do you want to step up here so it can be on record? Is it 
all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Of course, of course. 

Mr. Schmidt. It is specifically designed for survey work in the 
far reaches of Canada and isolated areas. So it is 

Mr. Dicks. Give your name for the record, too. 

Mr. Schmidt. Paul Schmidt. 

Mr. Dicks. And you are 

Mr. Schmidt. Assistant Director, Migratory Birds. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Is this an aircraft that lands, had the pontoons? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes. We are having the floats right now designed 
for it specifically for the purposes of landing on the water. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ENDANGERED SPECIES 

Mr. Dicks. I think this wolf recovery thing has been one of the 
greatest successes of the Endangered Species Act, and I have been 
out there, and we killed these wolves out of stupidity, really. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. And fear. And they are a part of the ecology of these 
areas, and we ought to be very careful here that we do not destroy 
or let be destroyed a program that has been such a success. I am 
sure there is going to be a lot of lawsuits on this one. 

Let us go to the polar bears. Over a month after the original 
deadline, we continue to wait for a decision on whether or not to 
list the polar bear. Can we expect a decision anytime in the near 
future? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Yeah. We can? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. The Administration has been criticized for its decision 
to go forward with energy lease sales in the Chukchi Sea. While 
loss of habitat due to climate change is the primary cause of polar 
bear declines, the Endangered Species Act does not restrict itself 
to only addressing the primary cause of a species decline but rather 
all activities that might result in the taking of a threatened or en- 
dangered species. 

Given this fact, why was it so necessary to proceed with lease 
sales in the Chukchi Sea before the decision is made on whether 
or not to list the bear? I mean, you are going to have people say 
they held up on the listing so that they could go ahead with the 
oil development. And with the reputation of this Administration, 
there might be probable cause for believing that. Okay? 

Can you explain this? 

Mr. Hall. Well, the delay on the listing was quite serendipitous 
with the Chukchi Sea sale, because I am the one who requested to 
have more time. We had 670,000 comments, we had public hear- 
ings with those, and we also had a range-State meeting with the 
five range States around the circumpolar region to find out what 
the other countries were doing. And then we had nine highly-tech- 
nical reports delivered by USGS in September that needed to be 
analyzed. We had a public review period on those as well. 
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I alerted the Department at the time of that public review that 
I was not sure that we would be able to make the deadline if we 
went out again for public comments on those reports, but I felt it 
important that we get the public’s input. 

When it comes to the Chukchi Sea issue, our folks in Fairbanks, 
our field office there, has been in discussion with the Minerals 
Management Service from the beginning on this. They determined, 
when you have a proposed species, you do not do a consultation, 
you do a conference. That conference is only necessary if it is be- 
lieved that the action may jeopardize the continued existence of the 
proposed species. 

Our folks did not believe that this rose to that threshold on the 
leasing. Once leasing occurs, at every step of the process the indus- 
try has to bring plans to us on how they are going to do it. They 
have to consult with us if the species is listed, but more impor- 
tantly, they have to deal with the Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
which is much more restrictive than the ESA. The ESA standard 
is that an action must not jeopardize. Under Marine Mammal Pro- 
tection Act an action must not have a negligible impact on the pop- 
ulation of the species. That is in place already. 

So our folks felt pretty comfortable that it was not something 
over which we needed to hold up the sale. Other than that, the sale 
is an administrative decision by the Secretary. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, I was just being briefed, and I was looking for some 
good hardball questions to ask. 

Mr. Dicks. We asked them all. 

Mr. Moran. Well, I am not so sure, but the briefing was that ac- 
tually the State of Virginia is pretty happy with what you are 
doing. So they are quite pleased. So but rather than ask and give 
you, you know, softball encouragement 

Mr. Hall. That is okay. 


REFUGES 

Mr. Moran [continuing]. We need to be a little more 
confrontational here. We have got some refuge offices that really 
seem to be, you know, kind of operating on a dime. One refuge of- 
fice operates in a shopping mall miles from the refuges. Because 
of security concerns the vehicles, government vehicles, they have to 
be secured at another place every night. Staffing has dropped from 
six to four people. They lost their biologist and one operations per- 
son. One of the refuges, Featherstone 

Mr. Dicks. Which one is that? 

Mr. Moran. Tim, which one? I wish — it is the Potomac River 
one. Okay. Well, I am familiar with that. 

One of the refuges, Featherstone, for awhile it was taken over by 
squatters and is frequented by MS-13 gangs, which is a big con- 
cern for Rep. Davis. 

Now, the question says is this typical of what is happening in our 
refuges. I am sure it is not happening on Mr. Dicks’ refuges or Mr. 
Tiahrt’s refuges, so I am sure the answer is no, but do you want 
to elaborate a little? You know, it really does seem, though, that 
we could beef up some of these refuge office a little bit. You know, 
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the idea of being taken over by squatters and gangs is not com- 
forting. 

Mr. Hall. And I think, Mr. Moran, what we are trying to do here 
is to do exactly that, and you all helped us last year by putting $36 
million in an increase, and as I said earlier to the Chairman, I be- 
lieve that had a profound impact on OMB in allowing us to make 
that permanent funding. And that is critical. 

Mr. Moran. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. When we roll it into the President’s budget, it becomes 
what we call base funding, and it does not go away unless there 
is a specific effort to remove it. An add like what you did, would 
have gone away at the end of this year had the President not rolled 
it in. So it is really important for us, and that raised us to the 
point where as long as we can at least maintain the $15 million 
or so increase each year for fixed costs, it allows us to meet that 
management goal that we established for the refuges that we still 
have staffed. And I can address others in a minute. 

This funding allows us to at least meet that 75/25 target that we 
were all shooting for. We had reached the point where in some 
cases 90 percent of all the money refuges got was for staffing. So 
very little money was to actually manage or do anything. And our 
goal was to get back to 75 percent salary, 25 percent for the oper- 
ations money. 

Mr. Moran. That is a good thing except that there has been an 
actual reduction, if it was all going into actual refuge preservation, 
that would be fine, but I think you have cut the staffing, but you 
have also cut back on kinds of operations that we want the money 
to go to, does it not? 

Mr. Hall. It has because we were going through these declines. 
This, though, has helped us to at least stabilize where we are and 
has positioned us to move forward without having to constantly ab- 
sorb significant costs along with that. 

So we are working with Tony Leger and others up in your area. 
They are on top of it, doing the best they can do, and we are going 
to continue to try and do that. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. Incidentally, and thank you for this 
chart. This clearly shows 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. This chart, we are just showing we were at 3,100 
positions in the wildlife refuge system in 2003. In 2008, the request 
would have taken us down to about 2,550, and our increase got you 
back up to about 2,650, but the Fiscal Year 2009 request takes it 
down to 2,600. 

We get the message that we have to come up with $15 million 
if we want to sustain what we did last year. Is that not the bottom 
line? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. We have to keep moving forward or 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Moran. And my legislative director here just properly, for 
the purpose of job preservation, informed me that all of these ref- 
uges are in Rep. Tom Davis’ district. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, we are going to wrap this up, and we are going 
to move onto USGS because we are going to have votes, and we 
want to give Mark Myers a chance to answer all these questions 
just like you did. 
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Very good job, and we know you are out there doing the best that 
you can, and we appreciate your service. 

Mr. Hall. And Mr. Chairman, I really do mean it when I say I 
appreciate what you and the members of this Subcommittee do 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. To help us out, and anything I can do to 
help you please just call. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, and that $36 million increase, we wanted it to 
be $56 million. It went down to $39 million, and that, you know, 
if we would have had our way, it would have been at $59 million, 
and we would be even in a better place. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. All right. Thank you very much. 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. All right. 

Dr. Mark Myers or Mr. Mark Myers. Which one is it? Is it doctor 
or 

Dr. Myers. It is Mark. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. It is Mark. Okay. Good. 

Today for our second hearing we examine the U.S. Geological 
Survey’s budget request. I am pleased to welcome Dr. Mark Myers 
again. 

U.S. Geological Survey is an important bureau of the Nation and 
to this Subcommittee. The Survey’s work on earthquakes, volca- 
noes, hydrology, geography, mapping, and biology benefit people 
and industry in every part of the country and is recognized and re- 
ferred to around the world. The Survey’s research and monitoring 
are especially important to the management of the public lands 
and the natural resources, which this Subcommittee is responsible 
for. 

In particular, we look to the Survey as a leader in global climate 
change research, a topic of growing concern on our federal lands 
where we are already seeing the effects of a changing climate. 

In my part of the country the USGS work on volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, biology, and hydrology is especially important. The econ- 
omy and safety of the Pacific Northwest depend on the Survey’s bi- 
ological research to help with the management of our fish and wild- 
life and to monitor the health of our watersheds, including Puget 
Sound. 

The budget request is $38 million below last year. It would re- 
quire the loss of substantial scientific capacity and would cut earth- 
quake and volcano research and monitoring, priority ecosystem re- 
search and biological information systems, and the network of state 
wildlife research centers. 

While it sounds quite useful to begin the water census you are 
proposing, which I think is a good idea, I am concerned about the 
large cuts you are proposing for the Cooperative Water Research 
Programs and to the National Water-Quality Assessment Program. 

Once again, the Administration proposes to reduce the Mineral 
Resources Assessment teams, despite the strong support of Con- 
gress for the program, which is critically important to our Nation’s 
security and economy. 

As members review this request, I think it is useful to view this 
chart of the President’s science budget by the Department, pre- 
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pared by the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The USGS is firmly placed at the bottom, and that means it has 
suffered the most severe cuts. I think this is a big mistake that 
would harm long-term American interests. 

Dr. Myers, I want to work with you on these and other issues 
as we get closer to our markup. 

Mr. Tiahrt. 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Tiahrt 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Chairman, and thank you, Dr. Myers, 
for joining us this morning. It is nice to have you back before our 
Subcommittee. We look forward to learning more about your goals 
for the next fiscal year. 

I know from previous conversations and last year’s hearings that 
your background experience, that you are a man of science. The 
fact that you also bring substantial private sector experience to 
your position gives you a level of credibility that is important as 
you address the issues that are, no pun intended, very sensitive in 
nature. The debate over climate change, the present and future 
status of polar bears are two emotionally-charged issues that are 
likely to be part of our discussion today. 

Setting aside political considerations I am particularly interested 
in your perspective of what science tells us about both issues. Do 
we have enough scientific evidence to make not only an informed 
judgment, but also informed decisions about addressing these areas 
and other areas of concern? 

As we discuss your specific budget requests for the next fiscal 
year, I also want to explore how the USGS makes informed deci- 
sions about increasing or decreasing specific program funding. As 
you propose funding for a number of noteworthy initiatives, includ- 
ing several put forward by Secretary Kempthorne, I note that your 
budget also proposes almost $88 million in program reductions. 

Do not get me wrong. I believe that we must be good stewards 
of every appropriated dollar, but several of your proposed reduc- 
tions are likely to cause concern among members of the Sub- 
committee. Still, this is the beginning of the process, and we will 
have an opportunity to discuss these issues at length in the coming 
weeks and months. 

Again, I look forward to working with you and appreciate your 
willingness to be here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Mark, why don’t you go ahead, and we will put your 
entire statement in the record, and you may summarize and pro- 
ceed as you wish. 

Opening Remarks of Mark D. Myers, Director 

Dr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, for your strong support for the USGS and its programs. 
We really appreciate it, and it really does matter to our constitu- 
ents as well. 
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BUDGET OVERVIEW 

I will keep my statement very brief. As you said, the 2009 budget 
request of the USGS is about $968.5 million in current appropria- 
tions. It is a reduction of about $38.4 million from the 2008 enacted 
level of about a billion dollars. 

It provides new funding to address several important Secretarial 
priorities that focus on water assessments, oceans, migratory birds, 
and selected Federal efforts in remote sensing. These initiatives fit 
very well into the scientific framework of the USGS and the accom- 
plishments of the past and the outlined focus areas in our new 
science strategy. 

This strategy, developed by a cadre of USGS scientists and pro- 
fessional staff, responds to national priorities and global trends 
with the USGS scientific excellence and strong collaboration with 
partners at the local, state, and federal levels. 

WATER FOR AMERICA INITIATIVE 

Water is vital to the U.S. economy in general and to agricultural 
production, energy independence, the viability of communities, and 
environmental quality in particular. The USGS is participating in 
the Department’s $21.3 million Water for America Initiative to 
avert water crises and ensure that 21st century water supplies are 
present and adequate. Within the USGS, the net increase in the 
budget of $8.2 million, along with an internal redirection, will pro- 
vide about $9.5 million to fund the first nationwide assessment of 
water availability, water quality, and human and environmental 
water use since the 1970s. Regional-scale watershed studies and 
critical upgrades and telemetry of equipment and streamgages are 
also included in this initiative. 

BIRDS FOREVER INITIATIVE 

Within the Department’s $9.0 million Birds Forever Initiative, 
the USGS is requesting $1 million in 2009. This funding will ad- 
dress threats that have led to rapid declines in population of mi- 
gratory bird species. That million dollars will be focused on the 
Breeding Bird Survey, which actually forms the corpus of the Au- 
dubon Survey and the Breeding Bird Assessment that we have 
done for 40 years. 


HEALTHY LANDS INITIATIVE 

The Healthy Lands Initiative was a central component of the 
President’s 2008 budget, with the USGS portion focused on the 
Green River Basin in Wyoming. We thank you for the support for 
this effort. In 2009, USGS requests an additional $3.5 million. 
Through this initiative, the USGS will build on what we learned 
in 2008 to provide essential long-term science for managers to help 
protect and restore living resources of the basin while facilitating 
responsible development of energy resources. 

NATIONAL LAND IMAGING PROGRAM 

The 2009 budget has $73.1 million for the Geography Program, 
and reflects a decrease of $4.6 million below 2008. The budget con- 
tains a $2 million increase for the National Land Imaging Program 
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and maintains funding to ensure continuity, continued availability 
of earth observation data to government, academic, commercial, 
and international users. The budget requests an increase of 
$416,000 for fixed costs. 

OCEAN AND COASTAL FRONTIERS 

The budget proposes $208.0 million for USGS geology activities. 
That is about $35.5 million below 2008. That includes an additional 
$6.5 million for the Ocean and Coastal Frontiers Initiative and con- 
tinues funding geologic hazard, landscape and coastal, and mineral 
and energy resources assessments. The budget also includes an in- 
crease of $3.0 million for fixed costs. 

MINERAL RESOURCES PROGRAM 

The Geology budget includes a $25.4 million decrease to the Min- 
eral Resources Assessment Program. This program provides sci- 
entific information for resource assessments, data on potential min- 
eral production and consumption, and environmental effects of min- 
eral use and production. This program is the comprehensive base- 
line of mineral data for the United States in the fields of geo- 
chemistry, geophysics, and mineral deposits. 

The proposed budget will permit the program to continue to work 
on the Global Mineral Assessment, conduct research to provide 
mineral deposit models of targeted, nonfuel mineral commodities 
for decision makers, collect data on domestic and international pro- 
duction and utilization of about 70 to 80 essential mineral commod- 
ities, and manage four national-scale, long-term databases. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Statement of Mark D. Myers follows:] 
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Statement of 
Mark D. Myers, Director 
U.S. Geological Survey 
Department of the Interior 
Before the 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
U.S. House of Representatives 
February 28, 2008 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to present the Adm inistration's proposal for the budget of the U.S. Geological 
Survey (USGS) for fiscal year 2009. This budget preserves the Survey’s scientific excellence in 
our core areas of biologic, geographic, geologic , and water resources research. It also provides 
new funding to address several im portant Secretarial prioriti es that seek to expand our work in 
water assessment, oceans, bird surveys, and lead selected Federal efforts in remote sensing. 
These initiatives comport with scientific work and accomplishments of USGS and are outlined in 
our Science Strategy. This strategy, developed by a cadre of USGS scientists and professional 
staff, responds to national priorities and global trends with USGS scientific excellence and 
strong collaboration with partners at the local, State, and Fe derai levels. The 2009 budget 
request for USGS is $968.5 million in current appropriations, a reduction of $38.4 million from 
the 2008 enacted level of $1.0 billion. 

The Administration’s 2009 budget proposal continues to focus USGS research on issues of 
societal relevance, while reflecting the President’s commitment to reduce the deficit and balance 
the Federal budget by 2012. It ensures that US GS maintains the expertise to hel p address the 
scientific and societal challenges that will arise in the months and years ahead. The budget 
strengthens USGS efforts in support of key Administration priorities such as Water for America, 
Birds Forever, Healthy Lands, and Ocean and Coastal Frontiers. It maintains strong efforts to 
ensure continued availabili ty of crucial data and research results to governmental, academic, 
commercial, and international users, and to provide the fundamental research and monitoring 
needed to address increasing concerns about climate change. The budget reflects $34.9 million 
in program increases and $15.0 million in increases for fixed costs, which are offset by 
$87.8 million in program reductions. 

Water is vital to the U.S. economy in general, and to agricultural production, energy 
independence, the viability of communities, and environmental quality in particular. If the Nation 
is to manage this resource well, good information and predictive tool s are needed to guide 
decisions made by the private sector, localities, Tribes, States, and the Federal Government. 
The Committee on Environment and Natural Resources of the National Science and 
Technology Council is preparing an interagency plan for a water census, with USGS playing a 
key role in this multi-agency effort. USGS has played an essential role in monitoring the 
Nation's rivers for well over a century, and USGS databases contain information on surface- 
water and ground- water resources at 1.5 million sites and more than 64 million chemical 
analyses, all of which help local managers assess water availability and plan for floods and 
droughts, in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, the USGS is participating in the 
Department’s $21 .3 million Water for America initiative to avert water crises and ensure 21 st 
century water supplies. Within the USGS, a net increase in the 2009 budget of $8.2 million, 
along with an internal redirection, will provide $9.5 million to fund the first nationwide 
assessment of water availability, water quality, and human and environmental water use since 
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the 1970s; regional-scale watershed studies; and critical upgrades of telemetry equipment at 
streamgages. For purposes of improved geologic characterization of aquifer systems, the 
initiative employs the efforts of both USGS and State geological surveys through the USGS 
National Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program. 

Within the Department’s $9.0 million Birds Forever initiative, the USGS is requesting $1.0 million 
in 2009. This funding will address threats that have led to rapid declines in the populations of 
many migratory bird species. USGS will complement the efforts proposed by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service by providing new or increased research and monitoring capacity to better 
understand large-scale drivers of migratory bird populations and habitat change such as climate 
change, deforestation, and urban development. This initiative supports monitoring efforts in the 
Breeding Bird Survey, Strategic Habitat Conservation, and other migratory bird monitoring 
activities critical to the achievement of migratory bird resource goals and objectives by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and other partners. Additional funding in 2009 will be used to expand the 
number of Breeding Bird Survey routes surveyed annually, expand the geographic scope of the 
Breeding Bird Survey into Mexico, evaluate and refine methodologies, and enhance both 
database management and online data reporting. 

The Healthy Lands initiative was a central component of the President’s 2008 budget proposal, 
with the USGS portion focusing on the Green River Basin of Wyoming. In 2009, USGS 
requests an increase of $3.5 million. Through this initiative, in partnership with the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Fish and Wildlife Service, USGS will provide the essential long-term 
science for land managers to help protect and restore the living resources of the basin while 
facilitating responsible development of the energy resources. Working with partners, USGS will 
assess the health of habitats and resources, build the geospatial framework for sharing 
information, and monitor changes in landscapes. USGS research and monitoring will inform 
habitat restoration strategies that benefit species of concern. The scientific tools, models, and 
protocols that are developed as part of the 2008 work in southwest Wyoming will be transferred 
and applied as initial steps in assisting land management agencies to determine best 
management practices to meet the needs of multiple stakeholders in other basins thro ughout 
the West. 

The Department is also requesting $7.9 m illion in targeted increases in 2 009 for the Ocean and 
Coastal Frontiers initiative. The proposed budget includes increases in both geology and water 
programs, building on work begun in response to the U.S. Ocean Action Plan issued in 
December 2004 and the Ocean Research Priorities P Ian issued in January 2007. Through 
Executive Order 13366 and the Ocean Action Plan, the President directed Federal agencies to 
enhance existing partnerships by expanding coordination and consultation on ocean-related 
matters and encouraged State collaboration with Federal agencies to address ocean and 
coastal issues. The USGS' 2009 budget request s $7.0 million for these efforts as part of the 
2009 Ocean and Coastal Frontiers initiative, which are conducted in collaboration with Federal, 
regional, State, and local partners. The three components of this initiative are to provide the 
geologic base for delineating the limits of the U.S. Extended Continental Shelf; to develop, in 
collaboration with State and local entities and other Federal agencies, the tools, information, 
and management frameworks required to address pressing national issues where they are 
deemed critical to regional ocean an d coastal priorities; and to enhance interagency work begun 
in 2008 in order to implement a water quality and ecological monitoring network. 


The request for 2009 includes $2.0 m illion to enable USGS to begin working with the 
Department and the land remote sensing community to begin to implement the Administration’s 
August 14, 2007 plan for a National Land Imaging Program. The increase in 2009 will allow 
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USGS, through a collaborative process, to assess and integrate current and future needs for 
land imaging. 

The potential impacts of climate change are of great concern to Interior land managers, and 
there is a critical need for information to assist in adapting to changes on the landscape. With 
USGS' ability to conduct national, reg ional, and local research across the Nation and our ability 
to provide science information across multiple scientific disciplines, times, and scales, USGS 
plays a unique role in the climate science community, in 2009 USGS is sustaining $5.0 million 
of $7.4 million provided by Congress in 2008 for climate change. We will continue developing 
the framework for a comprehensive, national climate effects research and monitoring network; 
continue adapting scientific findings of the network to real-life applications; and support the 
recently established National Global Warming and Wildlife Science Center. 

The 2009 budget proposes to consolidate 2008 base funding of $21,6 million in current climate 
change work through a budget restructure that will align USGS climate change work under a 
single Global Change budget activity . USGS will use this funding to monitor, model, and 
understand ecological and phy sical responses to changing climate. These observations and 
related USGS research are essential components for climate models, especially those that deal 
with the physical components of climate change and impacts to the terrestrial, freshwater, and 
marine ecosystems from changing climate. 

Priority Ecosystems Science provides integrated science to better understand the interactive 
nature of resources and the environment in targeted ecosystems. In 2009, a total of 
$10.4 million will be dedicated to work in six study areas — Greater Everglades, Chesapeake 
Bay, San Francisco Bay, Mojave Desert, Platte River, and Yellowstone. 

The 2009 budget includes $73.1 million for the geography program that continues support for 
the USGS role in land remote sensing and geog raphic research. The request reflects a 
decrease of $4.6 million from 2008, a net program decrease of $2.1 million. The budget 
maintains funding to ensure continue d availability of Earth observation data to government, 
academic, commercial, and international users. In addition, the 2009 budget requests an 
increase of $2.0 million for the National Land Imaging Program, described earlier. The budget 
also requests an increase of $416,000 for fixed costs. 

The budget proposes $208.0 million for USGS geology activities, which is $35.5 million below 
2008, a net program decrease of $28.2 million. The geology activity includes $6.5 million for the 
Oceans and Coastal Frontiers initiative, described earlier. The budget continues funding high 
priority assessments of geologic hazards, landscapes, and energy resources. The budget also 
includes an increase of $3.0 million for fixed costs. 

Included in the geology budget is a decrease of $25.4 million for the Mineral Resources 
Program. This program provides scientific information and resource assessments, data on 
mineral production, consumption, and environmental effects, and comprehensive baseline data 
for the United States in the fields of geochemistry, geophysics, and mineral deposits. The 
Administration is focusing its efforts in mineral resource assessments and research on projects 
that support the needs of Federal land management programs. The proposed budget will permit 
the program to continue work on a global mineral resource assessment, conduct research to 
provide mineral deposit models of targeted nonfuel mineral commodities for decision-makers, 
collect data on domestic and international production and utilization of 70-80 essential mineral 
commodities, and manage four national- scale long term databases. 
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The budget for the USGS water resources discipline proposes $203.0 m illion to continue work 
on issues related to water availability, water quality, and flood and drought hazards. The 
request reflects a net decrease of $17.5 million from 2008, a net program decrease of 
$18.0 million. The budget request includes $8.0 million for its component of the Water for 
America initiative, and $500,000 for the Ocean and Coastal Frontiers initiative, as described 
earlier. The budget also includes an increase of $3.6 million for fixed costs. 

The 2009 budget requests $180.3 million for biological research, which is $458,000 above 2008, 
a net program increase of $3.0 million. The proposal reflects increases of $1,0 million for Birds 
Forever and $3.5 million for Flealthy Lands in the Green River Basin of Wyoming, as described 
earlier. The budget also includes an increase of $2.5 million for fixed costs. 

The budget requests $277.4 million for science support, enterprise information, and facilities, 
which is $63,000 below 2008. The proposed 2009 budget includes a decrease of $4.6 million 
for one-time funding provided in 2008 for critical health and safety repairs and rehabilitation of 
facilities at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, a facility that is shared with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The budget also includes an increase of $5,1 million for fixed costs in these 
three activities. 

The budget includes a bureau-wide reduction in travel expenditures of $3.3 million as part of an 
effort to reduce travel and relocation expenses. USGS will create a strategy to manage and 
control travel and relocation costs that promotes improved efficiency in allocating available 
travel funds to highest priority uses, locations, and functions. 

With a worldwide reputation for excellent, objective, unbiased science, USGS is uniquely suited 
to address the broad scope of natural-resource and natural-science issues facing the Nation, 
employing scientific tools at scales ranging from microscopic to global. The 2009 budget 
request will enable USGS to build on its breadth of expertise and its long tradition of service to 
provide the data, long-term scientific understanding, and scientific tools needed to help the 
economy remain strong, the environment remain healthy, and the quality of life in the United 
States remain high, now, and into the future. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. I appreciate this opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee. 
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On September 26, 2006, Dr. Mark D. Myers became the 14 th Director of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. Department of the Interior. Director Mark 
Myers is an internationally recognized geologist and former State Geologist 
and head of Alaska's Geological Survey. 

Mark, an expert on North Slope sedimentary and petroleum geology, served 
as survey chief for field programs in the Mackenzie Delta (ARCO, 1985), 
Cook Inlet (State of Alaska/U.S. Geological Survey, 1997), and North Slope 
(ARCO, 1999). He also served as sedimentologist for 13 other North Slope 
field programs. 

Mark is a past president and board member of the Alaska Geological Society; 
a certified professional geologist with the American Institute of Professional 
Geologists; a certified petroleum geologist with the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists; and a licensed geologist with the State of Alaska. 

He served as an officer in the U.S. Air Force Reserve from 1977 to 2003, 
retiring as a Lt. Colonel. 

Mark received his doctorate in geology from the University of Alaska- 
Fairbanks in 1994, specializing in sedimentology, clastic depositional 
environments, surface and subsurface sequence analysis, and sandstone 
petrography. He earned his B.S. and M.S. degrees in geology from the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Mark and his wife, Alice, have been married for 23 years and have two 
children, Justine Alice, 14, and Nathan Mark, 12. 
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NATIONAL WATER ASSESSMENT 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Dr. Myers, as you know I have a longstanding 
interest in quite a variety of the science programs under your juris- 
diction. As a fellow Westerner, the USGS seems to provide essen- 
tial scientific support and inquiry for many of our key issues. 

First, let us talk about water. Not only in the West but over the 
planet, water quality and quantity issues abound. This request re- 
duces the National Water-Quality Assessment Program by $10.6 
million. 

Please talk in detail about some of the reductions you will have 
to make to this vital program and how will this impact long-term 
scientific work on our Nation’s water quality? 

Dr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that question. 

I think in the context of working within a tightly-capped budget, 
one of the real concerns was the need for this National Water As- 
sessment. We are convinced as we move forward 

Mr. Dicks. The Water Census. 

Dr. Myers. The Water Census. 

Mr. Dicks. Why has it not been done? You said it has not been 
done for 30 years. Why is that? Because we did not put the money 
up? 

Dr. Myers. We just really have not put the money up, and I 
think the issue is getting renewed interest as population growth, 
climate change, changes in agricultural practices, and the aware- 
ness of ecological services needs all come into focus. And I think 
it has been highlighted by the recent droughts in the Southeast as 
well as the Southwest of the United States. People are recognizing 
worldwide that as populations grow and as climate changes, water 
distribution ability is becoming a huge national issue, and, I think, 
an international issue. So I think that awareness has led to the 
needed assessment. 

You also invested in a pilot project in 2005. We did it in the 
Great Lakes area. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Dr. Myers. So we are able to prove feasibility. I think another 
important part of this is we now have the tools to integrate surface 
and ground-water in ways we did not have before. The two re- 
sources are totally connected and linked, and we manage them to- 
tally differently. We often model them differently, and so now we 
have sophisticated modeling tools that actually allow us to link 
them together. So we will understand what the effects are as we 
withdraw water that would recharge a basin and then flow into the 
ground-water system. 

Conversely, as we withdraw ground-water, we must understand 
when we are mining water and when we are not, and then, looking 
at those activities with the effects of climate change and variability 
due to landscape modification, we will have a much better under- 
standing in the long term of what those effects are and how these 
interrelated resources can be used more effectively. 

Mr. Dicks. If we are going to do this Water Census correctly, 
how much do we need to have in the budget for it on an annual 
basis? 
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Dr. Myers. Well, we look at this as a national assessment that 
is going to take 10 years. We have divided the country up into key 
regions, and we would address them systematically. That ideally 
would be about $10 million per year. The number in the President’s 
budget gets us very close to that, and we need to be able to sustain 
this effort over a 10-year period. 

STREAMGAGE INCREASE 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Streamgages. We okay on that? 

Dr. Myers. Streamgages are seeing an increase in the budget. 
Also 

Mr. Dicks. Good. 

Dr. Myers [continuing]. In this initiative is additional money for 
streamgages and streamgage telemetry. 

CLIMATE change 

Mr. Dicks. On climate change, I appreciate your expertise and 
passion for improving our Nation’s scientific capability regarding 
global warming. I also appreciate that you consider this to be im- 
portant enough to feature as an initiative. But your budget request 
has a decrease overall for global climate change. 

Please review your main efforts currently underway and what ac- 
tivities will be reduced due to this budget reduction? 

Dr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Your Committee provided 
an additional $7.4 million in our budget last year for climate 
change efforts. We have taken that money and added to existing 
efforts in multiple areas, including developing a National Climate 
Effects Network to be able to actually monitor change and review 
change as it occurs on the landscape. We will be able to create re- 
gionally-effective climate models that allow us to predict rates of 
change that will be used by managers. 

Secondly, we are creating a National Global Warming and Wild- 
life Science Center. 

Mr. Dicks. We appreciate it. Thank you. 

Dr. Myers. That center will be critically important because it 
will bring tribal, public, non-governmental agencies, private land 
managers, and State agencies together to work the problem in 
terms of climate change, habitat change, and rates of changes that 
we are seeing on the landscape. 

Mr. Dicks. But there is only $1.5 million. Is that not right? For 
the center. You know, I am not going to put words in your mouth, 
but if you really wanted to do this right, we would have to have 
a little more money than that. Right? To get this thing really start- 
ed on a national basis? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, yes. The money we have will basically 
allow us to do the scoping, bring the stakeholders together, and do 
some key scientific projects. We are also putting $2 million to con- 
duct an internal competition within the Survey to bring some of the 
best projects forward. 

The true intellectual capital in the Survey is our team of sci- 
entists, so we are taking funds, investing them in the scientists, 
and letting them bring to the leadership the best ideas that can le- 
verage the science that will help us manage wildlife, help us under- 
stand physical changes, and deal with climate adaptation. And fi- 
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nally, we are putting $1 million into assessments for global carbon 
sequestration for a national assessment methodology so we can un- 
derstand our capacity to sequester carbon under the ground. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I appreciate that, and you and I have talked 
about this on the airplane flying back from our great Northwest, 
but I agree with you so strongly on this. There are a lot of people 
talking about carbon sequestration but do not realize that a lot of 
the science here has not been done. And so I think getting this pro- 
gram started as we look at this whole issue is very important. 

Mr. Tiahrt. 


TOOLS TO MONITOR CLIMATE CHANGE 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Climate change has become a very emotional issue, and it is an 
increasing public concern, and sometimes our emotions have a 
tendency to get in the way of the facts. The United States and 
other countries are being challenged to make public policy decisions 
addressing the impacts of changes to our planet. Many point to 
greenhouse gas emissions and other human activity as the leading 
cause. Any action we take, of course, must rely on objective, unbi- 
ased, and scientific information. Long-term monitoring, data collec- 
tion, and models developed by the USGS are critical to this effort. 

Can you tell me what primary tools you are using to monitor 
global climate change, both short-term and long-term? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Tiahrt, we are doing a lot of work with respect 
to building capacity to develop regional climate models. Let me 
back step a little bit. 

First of all, you have got to monitor the change that is occurring 
on the landscape. Changes on landscapes occur for a lot of different 
reasons, not just climate change. Population, land use, other ef- 
fects, but in addition, the effect of climate change now is becoming 
substantial. Invasive species may be looked at as a climate issue, 
and they may be looked at as a biological issue. They are often 
interrelated. 

So we see major changes: increase in fire, fire severity, fire inten- 
sity, and fire frequency, also related to soil moisture, which has a 
link back to climate, but it is not totally dependent on climate. 

So many of the landscape changes we are seeing and we are try- 
ing to manage throughout the country have a component of climate 
change. We need to be able to separate out, understand what is 
physically climate related and the other biological or physical 
changes in the landscape. 

So the Survey’s first challenge is to bring all of its disciplines to- 
gether in order to have an integrated approach so we can bring the 
physical sciences and the biological sciences together. 

You mentioned polar bears. We were able to look at the physical 
processes of the ice and link it to habitat and biological models. 
That is the next step in science that is really critical if we are 
going to do this in a systematic way, that is the linkage between 
physical change, habitat, and animals and animal behavior. 

We also need to have good solid data on what is happening on 
the landscape today. Often we lack that systematic capture of infor- 
mation. So the monitoring of data, whether it be a streamgage, 
whether it be an observation from remote sensing of the amount 
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of ice in a glacier, or whether it be a change in the species and the 
biome is extremely important. We need to be able to monitor very 
carefully. We need to understand that over a long enough period 
of time, to see if the systematic change we are seeing is short-term 
or long-term, whether it has a climate signal associated with it. 

Then we need to take the many global climate models and reduce 
them down to those models in which we have enough capacity and 
confidence. The models that can be used to predict, move forward. 
Monitors have changed in the past and rates have changed, but 
you also need to predict into the future to do long-term manage- 
ment. 

Right now our global climate models are very crude. They are not 
adequate in terms of the scalability to do that work, but they are 
the only tools we have. So we are working all those aspects simul- 
taneously, bringing the disciplines together to integrate that infor- 
mation base. 

Mr. Dicks. Will the gentleman yield just briefly? 

Is this being done by anybody else? I mean, really, are you the 
leader on this in the Administration? 

Dr. Myers. I believe we are the leader with respect to climate 
adaptation and physical work on the ground. We are not the leader 
with respect to atmospheric models and certainly not with the 
oceans. NOAA is probably the leader there. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Dr. Myers. And with some of the atmospheric modeling clearly 
NASA is, but with respect to managing an adaptation, under- 
standing the physical changes and interrelating it, I would say that 
we are the leader. 

GLOBAL WARMING VERSUS COOLING 

Mr. Tiahrt. Now, a year ago I was convinced that climate 
change meant things were getting warmer, but in a recent article 
in a Canadian newspaper, it was entitled, Forget Global Warming. 
Welcome to the New Ice Age, and it claims that the snow cover in 
North America, as well as much of Siberia, Mongolia, and China 
is now greater than at any time since 1966. The article also reports 
that the Arctic winter has been so severe that the Arctic sea ice 
is not only recovered, it is actually 10 to 20 centimeters thicker in 
many places. 

Another article said that for the first time in recorded history 
there has been snow in Baghdad. The article in the Canadian 
paper also raises questions about whether cyclical warming or cool- 
ing of the earth is a sign of global warming or a coming ice age, 
or whether it is a phenomenon related to simply cyclical warming 
and cooling of the earth. 

Now, as a scientist, can you offer any insights into these trends 
and what they portend for the future? Should we be just as con- 
cerned about global cooling as we are about global warming? 

Dr. Myers. Thank you for that question, Mr. Tiahrt. It shows 
you the importance of looking systematically and long term at 
these issues and understanding the feedback mechanisms, because 
change that occurs over geologic time and changes of climate and 
habitat do not occur in a long, predictable linear fashion. The 
changes in geologic history that are recorded through many mecha- 
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nisms to the rock history, to ice cores, to other sources, show 
changes that occur in a relatively steady state and then relatively 
abrupt changes. That is the tipping point people talk about. 

So when you look at it, there are multiple feedback mechanisms 
and very complex relationships, but if you look at the overall set 
of data in the long term that has been acquired in additional capac- 
ity to model change that we have observed with the systems to 
date, we are seeing much more evidence of a warming trend in the 
long run than a cooling trend. This evidence includes the overall 
loss of sea ice over a 50-year period, particularly in the last say 10, 
15 years, with an acceleration of that rate actually, based on the 
latest studies and the latest satellite observations. An overall, long- 
term thinning of sea ice is noted by submarine data as well as by 
observational data, where we have it. 

Additionally, we are seeing things like permafrost melting in 
long-term acceleration, overall glacial mass balance worldwide de- 
creasing significantly, not only in Greenland but also in North 
America. 

Now, that said, the data gets very noisy. On a given year or 2- 
year or 3-year period you may see growth, and the models actually 
predict periods of irregularity. The effects are also not universally 
distributed. As you said, precipitation and weather patterns will 
change dramatically depending on where you are. Some areas will 
get more rain, some will get less, some areas will accumulate more 
snow and ice, but the bulk of the data suggests that we are defi- 
nitely going into a significant warming trend. 

The general scientific community agrees with that. 

Mr. Tiahrt. For this weekend I am rooting for the warmer trend. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Moran. 

ENDOCRINE DISRUPTION 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have any number of 
questions. I am just going to focus on one specific one because I 
know that it will not be asked otherwise. 

I am concerned about the cut in the Priority Ecosystem Science 
account. Now, it is suggested that you are going to pick this up in 
the Biological Research and Monitoring account you have in that 
justification. There is no reference to our concerns. 

And what I want to talk about, nobody else seems to be particu- 
larly excited about, but I am really concerned. Small bass popu- 
lation, as well as other populations, and especially in the Potomac, 
have an unbelievably high rate of intersex fish found in the Poto- 
mac. In other words, the male fish have female egg cells in their 
testes, and it is called testicular oversights, T.O. In the Shen- 
andoah, the southern branch of the Potomac, it is an 80 to 100 per- 
cent occurrence. There is something really seriously wrong, and 
here the Potomac River flows right through our Nation’s capital, 
and in this part of the Potomac River we have about a 70 percent 
occurrence, it appears when they do the studies. 

I would like to know if you are equally concerned about this, 
what are we doing about it, because it strikes me that this is the 
canary in the mine. I mean, this stuff is not supposed to happen. 

Mr. Dicks. We have about 3 minutes on this vote. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. 
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Mr. Dicks. So let us give him his answer and then we will 

Mr. Moran. I did not know we had 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Go vote, and then we are going to come 
back. 

Mr. Moran. I am not going to be able to come back, but I would 
appreciate 

Mr. Dicks. The rest of us will. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah. 

Dr. Myers. Thank you for that question, Congressman Moran. 

One of the things I do want to point out is this product, which 
is a synthesis of 5 years of research in the Chesapeake Bay area. 
This is a great example of how we are using the research dollars 
to look at the integrated effects on the Potomac and other rivers 
in the Chesapeake Bay. 

You are right. Your observations are definitely correct. Endocrine 
disruption is occurring within the watershed. That is clear. There 
are many, many possible chemical combinations that can cause 
this. We do not understand this well. Certainly we have gotten a 
much better handle on point source, distribution of pollutants, but 
non-point source that is widespread, for many reasons, we do not 
have as good an understanding. These are often chemicals that do 
not bioaccumulate, so parts per millions or parts per trillions in the 
water can cause this effect, and there are many, many of these 
man-made chemicals that are occurring in the watershed, and we 
are clearly seeing the effects on the bass. 

We are doing research. We have cut that back some in this budg- 
et to, I believe about $200,000, to meet the target. We still consider 
it an important research area. We include it again, as you can see, 
in our synthesis here of critical issues that we are looking at within 
the watershed. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. 

Mr. Dicks. We are going to come back after these votes. 

Mr. Moran. All right. We will do that. Okay. 

Dr. Myers. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

earthquake hazards funding reduction 

Mr. Dicks. As you know, we in the Northwest are quite familiar 
with the earthquakes and volcanoes. First please explain why and 
how your request came up with the sizable cuts, maybe you cannot 
answer that, to the Earthquake Science Program. 

I see that you are proposing to substantially cut the Cooperative 
Earthquake Grant Program, and you are proposing to cut the 
Earthquake Hazard Science Program. What exactly are these cuts? 
What science programs will be reduced? And what would be the 
impact of these efforts? 

Dr. Myers. Thank you for that question, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, the cuts were made to be able to meet a budget with- 
in target and still be able to maintain the new initiatives. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Dr. Myers. In looking at that, probably the most important thing 
to maintain was the Advanced National Seismic System and our 
warning capacity, and we are unique in that we have a statutory 
obligation to be the earthquake warning and analysis program for 
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the country. The National Earthquake Information Center has 
done a wonderful job in 24-hour warning operations. So to main- 
tain that core capacity, we left that untouched. 

Additionally, we recognize there are many key important areas 
of research, and we did not cut all the Earthquake Grants pro- 
gram. We cut some of the external Earthquake Grants program, 
again, an important program. We will use a competitive process 
within that program to maintain that. 

Mr. Dicks. What would the grants be used for? What are they 
used for? 

Dr. Myers. With the universities for key research and in areas 
of earthquake prediction, in technology improvement, in basic earth 
crustal research that then leads you to better understand earth- 
quakes and potentially could lead to future predictive models with 
more accuracy. 

Mr. Dicks. How much is left in the Grant Program? 

Dr. Myers. We cut $3.0 million out of the external grants pro- 
gram and of a total of $6.0 million, half of it is left. 

Mr. Dicks. And you are going to make that $3.0 million competi- 
tive? 

Dr. Myers. Yes. Other places that the decrease would go is to- 
wards terminating a feasibility assessment on earthquake early 
warning in California, some decrease in the support for state geo- 
logical surveys through the Central U.S. Earthquake Consortium a 
decrease for hazard mapping in the New Madrid seismic zone, and 
a decrease in regional LIDAR acquisition partnerships in the Pa- 
cific Northwest used for fault identification beneath heavily for- 
ested landscapes. And then evaluation of the rupture history of the 
San Andreas Fault. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Can you take a moment to explain some of the 
USGS recent findings concerning large earthquake faults in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the potential for large damage to our infra- 
structure and the possibility of tsunamis? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, through some of the Multi-Hazard 
Initiative work funded through your Committee, we were able to do 
some work, particularly some high quality LIDAR and field re- 
search that identified some new faults in the Pacific Northwest, 
faults that people were just not aware of before. 

In addition to the faults that can cause earthquake damage, 
large faults and movement can cause tsunamis as you are aware. 
So additional work with the LIDAR helps also with understanding 
better the groundcover and elevation data that allows you to better 
model the effects of tsunamis. 

So that work has been remarkably successful in looking at both 
earthquakes and hazards respective to tsunamis, but in addition it 
has helped identify areas of potential landslides. 

VOLCANO HAZARDS FUNDING REDUCTION 

Mr. Dicks. All of us in the Pacific Rim are quite familiar with 
volcanoes and the potential for hazardous eruptions. Your budget 
reduces volcanology as basic science. What will be the impacts of 
that? 

Dr. Myers. Instrumenting and managing volcano research is 
very expensive, particularly because on many of our volcanoes, the 
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equipment has to be left, and if a volcano does erupt, we lose the 
instrumentation. That is really evident in Alaska where we have 
many active volcanoes that are very poorly monitored, and we lack 
equipment. 

We will not have sufficiency to monitor and put seismic and 
other equipment out on some of these volcanoes. So we are going 
to have to rely more on remote sensing and the Advanced National 
Seismic System to pick up potential eruptions. So certainly we lose 
some capacity with respect to the ability to predict, I think particu- 
larly in the Alaska area. 

For more specifics I might call up Peter Lyttle. 

Dr. Lyttle. It affects the number of instruments available, using 
Mount Rainier as an example. 

Dr. Myers. Okay. So Mount Rainier, as well, would be affected 
because of the ability to instrument it with seismic monitoring 
equipment. 

Mr. Dicks. Give us your name again for the record here. 

Dr. Lyttle. Peter Lyttle. 

Mr. Dicks. And your title? 

Dr. Lyttle. Acting Associate Director for Geology 

Mr. Dicks. Is that all you need? 

Dr. Myers. There will also be some cuts to the ability to predict 
and manage mudflow and volcanic ash. You know from Mount 
Rainier, the significant risk of things is called lahars, which are ba- 
sically mudflows. 

EARTH SURFACE DYNAMICS REDUCTION 

Mr. Dicks. The request also cuts, you may have discussed this 
but I want to make sure we have it for the record, the research on 
earth surface dynamics by over $3 million. 

Please explain what kind of geomorphologic research will be halt- 
ed and what studies will still be under way if the budget is ap- 
proved. 

Dr. Myers. For that I would like to call up Peter to 

Mr. Dicks. Why don’t you come up and sit next to, we have a 
chair right there. 

Dr. Lyttle. The primary impact would be on discontinuing work 
in the Great Lakes, the Great Lakes Surficial Geologic Mapping 
Coalition. It is a cooperative agreement we have had with four 
states in the Midwest: Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana, and 
in addition, it affects some of the money going to priority ecosystem 
research. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Dr. Lyttle. The basic climate research is maintained, however. 

EXISTING LANDSAT SATELLITES 

Mr. Dicks. I understand you are continuing efforts to produce 
the next Landsat satellite mapping tool, and you are also con- 
tinuing to use the existing Landsat satellite, even though they have 
problems. How are the existing satellites performing now, and how 
long will they last? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, theoretically, they have enough fuel 
to be able to last to the late 2011, early 2012 timeframe, by which 
time we hope to be able to launch Landsat 8. However, as you 
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know, there are significant problems with systems on both sat- 
ellites. With Landsat 5, there have been problems with batteries. 
While those problems have been largely worked through, and we 
are going through a process to restart operations of the satellite, 
we did lose one of the two key batteries. We were able to get that 
battery back up and now it is under operational test mode, the best 
way to describe it. With Landsat 7 we continue to have the scan 
line correction problem, and we have created some software fixes 
for that in the data, but it has downgraded the satellite to some 
extent. 

So if there are any more operational failures, then we are likely 
to lose the satellites because we have very little redundancy left in 
them. But theoretically, if no other systems break, there is the po- 
tential not to have a gap between Lands ats 7 and 8. 

LANDSAT DATA CONTINUITY MISSION 

Mr. Dicks. What are the costs involved in the next Landsat 
launch, and what is the budget request, and how does it relate to 
other federal investments such as at NASA? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I might call Barb Ryan up here, Asso- 
ciate Director for Geography, but the cost of the satellite is a little 
over $500 million, I believe, $530 million is it, Barb? 

And then we have about $24 million a year to be able to build 
and move forward the systems to receive the data, the antenna, the 
data collection, data management systems to be able to build that 
satellite. Again, it includes a basic Landsat at the same 15 to 30- 
meter resolution in terms of the optical instrument and the current 
plan will not have the thermal imager. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. That is where we were, tell us about that. 

Ms. Ryan. Yes. That is exactly right, and I think the important 
part about Mark’s response is to clarify what responsibilities NASA 
has for this next satellite and what responsibilities the Department 
of the Interior and the Geological Survey have. 

We have responsibilities for the ground processing system and 
the data dissemination and data distribution functions. NASA has 
responsibility for building and launching the satellite. As soon as 
that satellite is built and launched successfully on orbit, then own- 
ership will be transferred to the Department of the Interior and the 
Geological Survey, just as with Landsats 5 and 7. 

Mr. Dicks. Why do they not want to do the thermal imager? Is 
it 

Dr. Myers. Basically the thermal imager is estimated to cost 
around $100 million to design and build the instrument. The in- 
strument is compatible with the current satellite, but because 
NASA has not had specific funding to build the instrument, they 
have not included it in the design to date. They estimate that to 
include it they would need the funding. Then they would also need 
time to integrate it into the satellite, which could delay the launch 
up to a year at this point. 

So it is basically a funding issue with NASA. 

Mr. Dicks. Funding with NASA. And we just have to work with 
them and try to figure this out. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Go ahead. Was there anything you wanted to add? 

Mr. Tiahrt. I thought maybe Jo Ann was ready. I will go ahead. 
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Mr. Dicks, I can, if she is ready, we can go to her, but it is up 
to you. 


POLAR BEAR LISTING 

Mr. Tiahrt. Well, I was curious about the polar bear listing and 
why it is taking so long. Is there some gap in the data, or do you 
know from your perspective what the status is? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Tiahrt, about a year and a half ago when the ini- 
tial listing decision was put out there — the draft proposed listing 
to move it forward, there were clearly some significant data gaps 
in the information available to the Fish and Wildlife Service. There 
was a significant gap in the ability to model and predict future 
habitat and then future behaviors on bears in that habitat. 

So at that time Dale Hall asked the Survey and the Secretary 
asked the Survey if we could help fill in some of these key data 
gaps. And, again, one of the strengths the Survey has is the ability 
to bring physical and biological science together, along with mod- 
eling. 

So we completed an extra season of field work on polar bears to 
get better population data offshore of Alaska. We were able then 
to be able to link that back to climate models and sea ice models 
and used a range of ten different sea ice models for prediction. 
Then we looked at the various habitat models, and we were able 
to create a relationship that creates a predictive model moving for- 
ward. It also allowed us to look not just at simple population 
groups of polar bears, there are 19 major subpopulations around 
the Arctic, but to look at how bears could be designated into eco- 
regions, which would allow us to fill the gaps in data, not with ac- 
tual population data which did not exist, but with population data 
from a smaller subset of that location that could be extracted and 
extrapolated across a wider region. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Do those 19 subgroups you mentioned include Rus- 
sian territory as well? 

Dr. Myers. That is circumpolar. So that includes 

Mr. Tiahrt. Circumpolar. 

Dr. Myers [continuing]. Russia, Greenland, it includes the 
United States, Norway, all the way around the polar region. So 
what we were able to do is develop a much more sophisticated and 
robust way to model the existing data, but then also develop pre- 
dictive tools that did not resolve in single deterministic outcome 
but looked at a range of outcomes over a long period of time re- 
quired by the listing. That created nine reports, which then the 
Fish and Wildlife Service integrated into their analysis. 

In doing so they recognized it was significant new information, 
felt they needed to go out for public comment. In preparing those 
reports we kept the results from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
State of Alaska, and other interested parties to keep the science 
clean and away from any policy decisions until it was fully peer re- 
viewed through an independent peer review process. Then we re- 
leased the data simultaneously to the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
to all interested parties. 

When Fish and Wildlife looked at it, they said this information 
is significant. We need to go back out for public comment. So the 
integration of that more-detailed science analysis has taken time, 
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the public comment period is taking time, the comments they re- 
ceived on our science as well has taken them time, and that, in 
fact, has caused, I believe, some of the delay that Dale Hall talked 
about. 

Mr. Dicks. So the delay really is based on filling these gaps? 

Dr. Myers. Yes. Is it perfect? No. We still lacked basic popu- 
lation data on offshore Russian populations and in other parts of 
the eco-regions where the dataset is at best fairly unreliable, and 
we have extrapolated and looked at the data the best we can 
through the Survey science. 

Mr. Tiahrt. We have not done physical counts in the Russian 
territories. We are relying on them to give us that information. 

Dr. Myers. We are relying on the Russians. We have some coop- 
erative agreements, as does the Fish and Wildlife Service. We are 
working with Russian scientists. Again, we were able to acquire 
some additional datasets that Fish and Wildlife Service did not 
have prior to that with the Canadians, and I believe serving the 
Davis Straits, but certainly some additional population information 
which helped fill in the gap. It did not completely fill in the gap. 
We have key monitoring gaps in terms of quality data. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Which is kind of unusual. Most of the time we have 
pretty good data when we make these decisions. 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Tiahrt, unfortunately, in these complicated deci- 
sions where you have a species that is wide ranging, we often lack 
good data. And that is one of the real issues in terms of building 
capacity. We need to do, in my opinion, a more holistic job of moni- 
toring to more rigid scientific standards so that we can control 
quality. We also need better historical data so we can predict and 
monitor and match and look at changes over time. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Mr. Chairman, I will defer to 

Mr. Dicks. Mrs. Emerson, please. 

GEOLOGIC hazards and emergency preparedness 

Ms. Emerson. Thanks. Sorry I was late coming back. Thanks for 
being here, Director Myers, and you know I greatly appreciate the 
excellent work that you all do at the USGS, and I also appreciate 
the great contribution to the science community that you make as 
well. So thanks for being here. 

I also know that when I was gone the Chairman asked about the 
Geologic Hazards, Resources, and Processes activity taking a hit. 
And obviously living right smack dab on the New Madrid earth- 
quake fault, which has had perhaps the worst earthquake in the 
country, and while people do not associate earthquakes with the 
middle of the country, nonetheless, we are quite concerned in the 
eight-state region that would be impacted by another earthquake 
of the magnitude we had back in 1811, 12, 13. I also was told that 
any kind of work that would be done with regard to the New Ma- 
drid seismic zone would also be cut, those funds would be cut. 

But just talk in general about how the USGS is undertaking the 
mapping of geological hazards and the importance of that process 
for emergency preparedness. 

Dr. Myers. Thank you, Congresswoman. 

I think the best example of that is the multi-hazards approach 
that we are now using in Southern California, have done additional 
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work in the Northern Puget Sound, and are now trying to bring to 
the New Madrid area, and that is looking at, first of all, monitoring 
capacity, making sure the seismic network is adequate, for in- 
stance, on earthquakes. Then making sure that the network of data 
is integrated so we can look at a hazard from an entire national 
framework. We can use the value of all that data together. 

Secondly, it is looking at future modeling that might predict not 
only where the earthquake is occurring but what areas are suscep- 
tible to greater shaking. That is the concept of the Shake Map or 
PAGER System that you have seen on the websites that people use 
to build maps of susceptibility and vulnerability. Then we develop 
earthquake scenarios that are reasonable, look at extreme cases, 
and then provide that data back to emergency responders so they 
can see what a worst-case scenario looks like, so they can get a 
sense of prioritization of what areas to focus on, how much emer- 
gency response capacity to build, how to reinforce buildings. 

The other big aspect is we are recognizing that a worst-case sce- 
nario does not include just a single hazard. If you look again at an 
earthquake and you are in a coastal area, tsunamis are a real pos- 
sibility. If you look at a fire area, a landslide may follow. So looking 
at community resilience, economic consequences, and the integra- 
tion of multiple hazards together in that worst-case scenario is crit- 
ical. We saw that in New Orleans. You know, it was not just one 
hurricane, it was two. It was not just the surge. It was the residual 
water that was left in the community and the health issues that 
followed. 

So building an understanding how hazards work together and 
how community resilience works together and developing models 
are areas where some of our geography people are doing some great 
social and economic science and predictive models similar to and in 
concert with the insurance industry, emergency responders, and 
city planners. 

So, it is a multi-hazard approach that has multiple levels to it, 
getting all the way down to really protecting citizens and providing 
decision support tools that allow folks to really make those impor- 
tant kinds of decisions with scientific data to be able to run dif- 
ferent scenarios as to what it is worth, and then assign some sense 
of probability to risk. 


NATIONAL MAP 

Ms. Emerson. I have no doubt that my insurance company has 
talked with USGS because I just got a call last week from my in- 
surance agent who said, oh, Jo Ann, you know, Cameron Mutual 
is not writing earthquake policy anymore, and we have to have it 
where I live. And so we had to go to Lloyds of London to get a re- 
sidual policy, interestingly enough. 

So it seems to me that some of the unintended consequences 
would make it very sad, you know, from our perspective in these 
eight states that that particular part of your budget was cut, and 
hopefully we can find a way, Mr. Chairman, to help bring it back 
a little bit. 

Also, let me ask you, Director, about the National Map. Obvi- 
ously you know that that is of great interest to me, and I think it 
is so critical that the general public and private entities have the 
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ability to get the geospatial information that you all produce, and 
it certainly does have a profound impact on our understanding of 
natural resources and the environment. 

Do you expect the National Map to be incorporated into other re- 
search and projects conducted not only by USGS but by other agen- 
cies of the Federal government? I will just ask you all three of 
these questions together. And I would like to know what you fore- 
see the main uses of the National Map will be, and how that will 
be applied to real world projects, and then, well, then I will ask you 
a follow up to that. 

Dr. Myers. Thank you, Ms. Emerson, for that question. 

First of all, when we developed our new science strategy and 
hopefully, we have copies if you don’t. It looks at six major societal 
benefit areas. But underpinning those areas is the baseline of inte- 
grated data necessary to look from a national perspective or re- 
gional, or even a local perspective, at these issues holistically. As 
we mentioned multi-hazards for ecosystems, for climate change, for 
energy, all these same sorts of baseline data sets are needed, and 
they need to be integrated in a better fashion than we have today. 
Not only the science be integrated but the baseline data that un- 
derpins that science is almost universal. 

The topographic map, for over 100 years, has served as that vehi- 
cle. As we move to the future, demands for that data have grown. 
We have modified the Earth’s surface significantly, and so the 
datasets must be updated as populations grow, cities change, and 
road infrastructure changes; we are the largest mover of dirt. The 
natural processes now are humans on the Earth’s surface. So the 
data changes. We need to get new updated data and often at higher 
resolutions than we have today that underpins it. It underpins the 
basic economy and human safety and underpins our key initiatives, 
both clearly is critical to Department of the Interior’s management 
issue. So we see the National Map as the vehicle for providing that 
underpinning data. 

In the challenge for the National Map, and as you know, I have 
taken a personal interest in seeing that we move this forward, we 
need to have a better way of getting data that is collected across 
the country by lots of different agencies and for lots of different 
purposes, into an integrated framework. You know, the view for the 
National Map is seamless. Well, it is not often easy to do that un- 
less you are underpinning data models that link these various dis- 
parate layers of data together are scaleable, they work the same 
scales, and that many of the processes integrate them together, 
which on the paper maps were done manually, can be done elec- 
tronically. We have the technology, but we do not have yet the so- 
phisticated data model. 

So first is we are developing new data models for the National 
Map that are fully integrated. So we have done it for the 
hydrological data. We are working to systematically integrate the 
five other major vector data layers. So that is one big change. That 
is the National Map version 2.0 we call it. So as we collect data, 
it immediately goes into the National Map. 

We are working to develop coalitions of users that are willing to 
have a greater share of data. If we did it on a national framework, 
collected data, rather than piecemeal, we could cover the whole 
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country instead of having what we currently have: a piece of Swiss 
cheese, a patchwork quilt, due to funding limitations. 

We are trying to get a more holistic way of coordinating that, try- 
ing to find maybe more efficient ways to acquire the data layers, 
and then getting that data immediately into the National Map 
framework, which is the long-term national archive of this informa- 
tion. 

So that is the idea for the seamless National Map 2.0. In many 
cases, digital elevation data are entirely too coarse for the purposes 
needed. New technologies like LIDAR can provide better resolution. 
So we are working with a coalition of users that want to put part- 
nerships together, moving forward LIDAR for the Nation approach, 
a holistic national approach. The same way imagery data are ac- 
quired, the way we do land cover, the way we are able to acquire 
and work for Department of Transportation on roads. Just like how 
much infrastructure data the military needs in terms of line art 
versus imagery to be included in the topographic map. 

In working with all those user groups, we are moving the Na- 
tional Map 2.0 forward into full production mode to get beyond the 
paper maps. 

The third version we are looking at, and the National Academies 
recommended this to us, and we are following their lead, is even 
a National Map that goes beyond integrated data layers to actually 
provide predicted modeling capacity. At the same time then as the 
Nation needs these data, they are readily available. It is not li- 
censed. It is out there for free, and you can download it. 

So we have worked and have made significant advancements in 
making these data available on the Internet so any user can go and 
download it and print it out. 

Again, as we go forward, the biggest challenge is as FEMA col- 
lects data or we collect data, BLM collects data, Fish and Wildlife 
collects data, States collect data, that we get that data into the Na- 
tional Map as quickly as possible, and it is quality controlled before 
it goes in so the dataset is authoritative. 

STAFF REDUCTION IMPACT ON MAPPING CAPABILITIES 

Ms. Emerson. So which is quite comprehensive and exciting once 
at least you have the 2.0 version available and then go beyond 
that, but given the fact that the Administration’s budget requires 
you to lose 300 full-time employees, how is that loss of employees 
going to impact your mapping capabilities? 

Dr. Myers. We have to make some really tough choices, such as 
how much external money we provide for grants for people to ac- 
quire data, how much money we spend internally in our mapping 
centers to develop these more sophisticated data models and tools, 
and how much coalition building can we do to get various groups 
to agree to common standards. 

For instance, we put mapping liaisons out in most states to help 
the states and assist them in grants and contracting assistance so 
that they can acquire high-quality data. So we can decrease grant 
money to put more focus on the modeling. We have to make those 
kinds of choices with a limited budget, and it obviously slows down 
the process. So either we acquire less data, or we build a better in- 
tegrated system, and we made tradeoffs. We are making those 
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tradeoffs and having discussions internally, and we have some 
flexibility to do that thanks to the process of moving the National 
Geospatial Technical Operations Center (NGTOC) forward. 

Ms. Emerson. Was that decision made by the OMB or by you all 
as far as the final number of FTEs that you were going to have to 
cut? 

Dr. Myers. The effect of the net budget comes out of the com- 
bined negotiated process with OMB. How we manage that process 
is pretty much left 

Ms. Emerson. To you all. 

Dr. Myers [continuing]. To me. 

Ms. Emerson. Okay. 

Dr. Myers. My responsibility. 

Ms. Emerson. Okay. Thank you very much. Thanks, Chair. 

Mr. Dicks. It is 300 out of how many? 

Dr. Myers. Three hundred would be about the total number of 
employees we would lose under the President’s budget proposal. 

Mr. Dicks. For your entire program? 

Dr. Myers. For the entire Geological Survey, not just mapping. 

Ms. Emerson. 5.5 percent of the workforce. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. So it is 5.5 percent, so that is 

Dr. Myers. Approximately 5,500 staff-years. 

Mr. Dicks. Approximately 5,500 staff-years Can you do that 
mostly by attrition? 

Dr. Myers. We cannot. We will have to use the Voluntary Sepa- 
ration Incentive Program/Voluntary Early Retirement Authority 
(VSIP/VERA) and other processes. One of the challenges is the 
costs of those actual layoffs are not incorporated into our budget, 
so if we look, for instance, at the Mineral Resources Program, 
which has the bulk, about 210 of the 300, it will cost us about $9 
million to do the VSIP/VERA and to lay the folks off. 

Mr. Dicks. Now 

Mr. Tiahrt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. In this mapping, go ahead. 

Mr. Tiahrt. How much would attrition account for on a normal 
year or in this year? How many retirements do you have coming 
up, and how will that impact? 

Dr. Myers. I do not know the number of retirements. Generally 
we have very few retirements. One thing about the Survey is we 
keep employees a long time. Certainly when we look at the process 
a lot of those retirements have already been encouraged in pro- 
grams. So we see these largely as real layoffs, plus they are specific 
to a program. For instance, the Mineral Resources Program takes 
the most of the cuts. So certainly within that program and; excuse 
me, the two big cuts will be the NAWQA Program, I believe, at 
about 70 FTE, and then the Mineral Resources Program at about 
210 FTE. So those programs 

Mr. Dicks. See, they reduce the Mineral Resources Program, 
which we are going to put back in more than likely. So part of the 
problem goes away. 

Dr. Myers. Right. 
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NATIONAL APPLICATIONS OFFICE 

Mr. Dicks. Let me ask you this. You mentioned the mapping 
issue. Now, you and I have been in a discussion about the National 
Applications Office, the new one at DHS, I mean Department of 
Homeland Security. And the role that USGS plays in the Civil Ap- 
plications Committee, what is it, the CAC? 

Dr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Now, on the mapping, let us go to the mapping first. 
Are you using classified data in that, from our national technical 
satellites? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, we certainly do use classified data. 

Mr. Dicks. They do a lot of mapping on 

Dr. Myers. Well, yes. We do use that data, however, though, we 
do not release that information 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Dr. Myers [continuing]. Very often. But it is used particularly in 
our case with the imagery capacity that exists in national technical 
means to look at issues like volcano, volcanic eruptions, to look at 
earthquakes, to look at ecological issues. For instance, there has 
been a long-term program to look at certain climate change sites 
around the world. 

So we have used that from a strategic scientific purpose. We do 
not use it in general use. One of the things under the CAC Charter 
is that we use national technical means when there is no other 
means available in order to do that work. So if it is commercial 
or 

Mr. Dicks. So if there is commercial imagery available, then you 
do not use it. 

Dr. Myers. Do not use it. 

Mr. Dicks. I understand. Now, you know there has been this ne- 
gotiation regarding the establishment of the National Applications 
Office. How is this going? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, currently there is a draft charter 
which has been signed, I believe. Certainly it has been signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, which, again, you had required Con- 
gress to see. So we have a charter to move it forward. There is a 
conceptual operations plan associated with that charter that, I be- 
lieve, you also received. Currently DHS has, I believe, at least half 
of their planned 35 staff members in our Advanced System Center. 
We are still operating the CAC, and the agreement is to operate 
the CAC until the new National Applications Office has obtained 
capacity under the plan. Then the CAC would sunset and then be 
replaced by this National Applications Office. 

Mr. Dicks. So the CAC would sunset? 

Dr. Myers. The CAC will sunset under this plan. The CAC is 
chartered, but the charter would be sunsetted. It will take then 

Mr. Dicks. How do you think scientists are going to feel about 
that? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I think the scientists have significant 
concerns with respect to the wider use of data because the NAO in- 
corporates not just scientific applications but also looks at Home- 
land Security and law enforcement. So it widens the use of sensors 
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that are used, and also has, again, a closer association in areas 
where the scientific communities typically does not get involved. 

I do think the structure is less collaborative than the CAC struc- 
ture, however, it also still provides access to the data. So the sci- 
entific community, I believe under this structure will maintain its 
access to the information. The processes entailed in collaboration 
that were in the CAC will be very different. It will be a much more 
structured. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST EARTHQUAKE FAULTS 

Mr. Dicks. Well, just speaking for myself, and I do not expect a 
response to this, my judgment would be Congress ought to at least 
think about keeping these two things separate. But that is just my 
own personal take on this. 

Going back to the Pacific Northwest issues we just talked about 
for a second, I understand that ongoing research in the Northwest 
has found new major earthquake faults which bisect the Seattle- 
Tacoma area. Can you please give us an update on these findings 
and their relevance to disaster planning? And how does the USGS 
work with NOAA on tsunami research monitoring and prediction? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, we did identify, again, by field check- 
ing, but also by the LIDAR data that was shot, new faults. I think 
they have a significant implication for increased risk of earth- 
quakes in the area, and I believe there is some additional modeling 
going on about that. Peter, if you want to come up and talk 
more 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Why don’t you come up, Peter. 

Dr. Myers. Also, with the tsunami research it is very closely 
structured. We do the earthquake assessment, we do the seismic 
assessment. They work with the NOAA buoys and the predicted 
modelings for the tsunamis and then NOAA has responsibility for 
tsunami warnings from the tsunami warning centers. So it is a 
very constructive collaborative effort with tsunamis. 

Dr. Lyttle. In addition to what Mark said about the faults that 
you referred to in the cities of Seattle and Tacoma and others, it 
is not just from the LIDAR, but we have been doing a lot of geo- 
physical coverage. So we have recognized three or four east-west 
trending faults, and we have a much better understanding of very 
deep silent earthquakes along the subduction zone as well. But the 
first faults you were talking about are quite shallow but our knowl- 
edge has increased greatly of these very deep faults which poten- 
tially could cause the most damage. 

geophysical science 

Mr. Dicks. And explain geophysical. What does that mean? What 
kind of work is that? 

Dr. Lyttle. Gravity and aeromagnetics. You fly airplanes over 
the Earth’s surface and measure very small changes in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. It is affected by different types of rocks and so it 
is a very good way of mapping, using remote sensing, the different 
types of rocks in this area. 
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MOUNT RAINIER MONITORING EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Dicks. Now, you said in your previous testimony that there 
was some monitoring equipment you would not be able to get for 
Mount Rainier. Can you tell us what that is? 

Dr. Lyttle. Well, it is usually seismic instruments. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Dr. Lyttle. The National Volcano Early Warning System calls 
for instrumentation on many active volcanoes in the United States, 
and Mount Rainier is well monitored. It would just affect the num- 
ber of monitors we have. It is 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. It is the numbers. 

Dr. Lyttle. Yes. 

Dr. Myers. Do you want to talk a little bit about the devices that 
measure changes in elevation as well? 

Dr. Lyttle. We have a number of things. Tilt meters, using re- 
mote sensing for LIDAR, I am not exactly sure which instruments 
you are referring to there, Mark. 

Dr. Myers. Well, on the key volcanoes often before an eruption 
there is a filling of the lava chamber, and that causes some ele- 
vation changes that are key to collect as well as the seismicity as- 
sociated with them. 

Dr. Lyttle. Yes, and once again, that often is done remotely 
using INSAR, Interferometric Synthetic Aperture Radar. 

CASCADES VOLCANO OBSERVATORY 

Mr. Dicks. I understand that the recent multi-year eruption at 
Mount St. Helens has subsided. Please update us on that and your 
ongoing monitoring of this volcano and others from the Cascades 
Volcano Observatory. 

Dr. Lyttle. Mount St. Helens is still being closely monitored, 
but, yes, we have noticed a considerable drop-off in the last 2 years, 
and because of that, our monitoring effort is slightly less. And we 
have other pressing demands. We have some international work in 
Indonesia going on right now and some of those people that have 
been working on Mount St. Helens prior are helping internation- 
ally. It is a wonderful research test bed. We have learned a lot 
about active volcanism in the Mount St. Helens area for 20, 30 
years now. 


VOLCANO MONITORING IN NORTHWEST 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. How does USGS stand with regard to volcano 
monitoring in the Northwest? You have covered part of that. Are 
you able to provide sufficient monitoring devices and studies to 
help alert first responders if a volcanic event were to occur? 

Dr. Myers. I think one of the big challenges, too, is to monitor 
all within the Cascades Range, all the volcanoes, and there are 
nine volcanoes there that we estimate that we do not have ade- 
quate monitoring. 

The second thing, I think the volcano observatories do a good job 
of early warning and prediction, and again, that has been a priority 
to maintain that capacity. 

The biggest challenge, again, is the sufficiency of the monitoring 
capacity, capacity to monitor, and the ability to monitor an earth- 
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quake once you see the first initial seismicity, you want to get more 
instruments out on, and then have the capability for the costs be- 
cause then you have to helicopter them out typically, and you have 
to have the instruments in stock to be able to put them out there. 
If the volcano does erupt, you are going to lose the instruments. 
So 

Mr. Dicks. So do we have 

Dr. Myers [continuing]. It is expensive. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing], A deficiency in the backlog of instru- 
ments? I take it we do. 

FUNDING FOR CASCADES AND ALASKA VOLCANOES 

Dr. Myers. We do. We have a funding problem both for the Cas- 
cades and for Alaska with respect to adequacy of instruments. 
There is another series of volcanoes whose ash eruptions become 
aviation hazards. This is particularly true in Alaska, and we lack 
a lot of sufficiency of capacity to monitor some of these volcanoes. 
They are low risk to populations, but they are high risk to aviation. 

Mr. Dicks. For the record just put in what the deficiencies are 
for Alaska and the Cascades and any others that you have. 

Dr. Lyttle. We will be happy to do that. 

[The information follows:] 
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Instrumentation Needs for Cascade and Alaska Volcanoes 

The National Volcano Early Warning System (NVEWS) plan published by the USGS in 2005* 
identified 32 highest-priority volcanic targets beyond those that were currently erupting or showing 
signs of activity in 2005 [page 27]. From that list, and with consideration of recent changes in 
activity at several of the volcanoes, we have selected 1 5 volcanoes as first-tier targets for new or 
enhanced monitoring in the Cascade Range of Washington, Oregon, and California and Aleutian 
Range of Alaska (see table below). Phased implementation of the plan for the 15 volcanic targets 
would occur over 8-10 years, with work on 1-3 volcanoes undertaken each year. Start-up costs 
incurred the first several years (acquiring equipment inventory, establishing regional data collection 
nodes, etc.) gradually would be replaced by operation and maintenance (O&M) costs. Based on 
these assumptions, we estimate that the average annualized costs for purchase and installation of 
new instrumentation, telemetry, and data-processing upgrades would be $3 million per year, with 
out-year O&M costs beyond the installation horizon of S2.5 M per year. 

Before new instrumentation should be installed at additional volcanoes in Alaska, however, there is 
a priority need to operate and maintain instrument networks already installed at Alaskan volcanoes 
with earmarked funding provided via the FAA for the purpose of monitoring the volcanic-ash 
hazard to aviation on North Pacific air routes. Funding from the FAA, totaling $30 M from FY 
1996 to FY 2008, has expanded monitoring from 4 volcanoes in 1995 to 33 volcanoes in 2008. The 
cost of operating and maintaining networks on these additional volcanoes is estimated at $3.0 
million per year. Over time, O&M costs have increased as more volcanoes have been instrumented; 
consequently, recent annual earmarks coming through the FAA are devoted almost entirely for 
ongoing O&M costs, and new installations have nearly ceased. 


Volcano 

Status 

Initial 

Cost, $M 

CASCADE RANGE 



Rainier, WA 

Major lahar & aviation hazards; major metropolitan area; further upgrades needed 

2.2 

Glacier Peak, WA 

Hiqh potential for explosive eruptions & lahar hazards; poorly monitored at present 

2.0 

Shasta, CA 

Major ground & aviation hazards; resident population; under-monitored at present 

1.7 

Baker, WA 

Maior lahar hazards; nearby infrastructure; poorly monitored now; unrest in 70s 

1.8 

St. Helens, WA 

Dome building eruption underway since 2004; LIDAR & further upqrades needed 

0.5 

Lassen, CA 

Erupted 1914-1917; maior hazards to qround & aviation; under-monitored at present 

1.6 


Major qround & aviation hazards; evidence for new maqma intrusion 

1.5 

Hood, OR 

Major ground & aviation hazards; adjacent major city; under-monitored at present 

1.8 

Newberry, OR 

Major ground & aviation hazards; urban lava hazard; under-monitored at present 

1.9 


Site of largest explosive eruption in Cascade Range; under-monitored at present 


EUSBgSM 


mm 

Cleveland, AK 

Frequent eruptions; aviation hazard; no ground-based networks at present 

1.5 

Redoubt, AK 

Major eruption with ground and aviation hazards in 1989; badly needs upgrades 

1.8 

Emm 

Ongoing toxic lake outburst starting in 2005; no ground-based networks at present 

1.7 

Spurr, AK 

Recent unrest; major hazards to Cook inlet & aviation; upgrades needed 

0.6 

Makushin, AK 

Maior ground & aviation hazards; needs upqrades 

1.8 

TOTAL 

All 15 installations; exclusive of subsequent O&M 

24.4 


*“An Assessment of Volcanic Threat and Monitoring Capabilities in the United States: Framework 
for a National Volcano Early Warning System (NVEWS)” (http://pubs.usgs.gOv/of72005/l 164). 
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Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Tiahrt. 

PARTNERSHIPS RELATED TO WATER CENSUS 

Mr. Tiahrt. You are going to do your first complete water survey 
since 1972, and you have got a little over $9 million for your por- 
tion of it. I understand there is some coordination with the Bureau 
of Land Management, and that could add another $30 million. Is 
that to the total effort? 

Dr. Myers. Mr. Tiahrt, I believe the total numbers include the 
Bureau of Reclamation. That is the other big component of dollars 
in the West not the BLM. They are doing some ecological work but 
also a lot of work on needed infrastructure with respect to water 
demands and availability. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Are they going to give you the data that you will in- 
clude in your survey? 

Dr. Myers. We will certainly work closely with them and include 
data. When we talk about our survey, we will systematically cover 
the country in about 10 years. So the first down payment of what 
we need would only do the first year of a 10-year program. So we 
would need to see continuity of budget to be able to maintain the 
census. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Are there other Federal partnerships or state part- 
nerships that can help you fund this effort or contribute data to the 
effort? 

Dr. Myers. Certainly we are working closely with the State geo- 
logical surveys, and in fact, the funding request includes money ac- 
tually going out to the surveys which are themselves struggling a 
bit to provide data. They have key hydrological data. We are work- 
ing closely from ecological standpoints because we want to under- 
stand the watershed as a whole, you know. To understand the 
water you have to understand the land cover, the watershed, the 
runoff rates. So we are doing ecological and land cover work as 
well. 

We are looking at some very broad partnerships, as well as cer- 
tainly working with our folks across the Survey, not just within our 
water discipline. 


WATER CENSUS PERIODIC REPORTS 

Mr. Tiahrt. In your plans for reporting are there, will there be 
periodic reports until you complete the census? 

Dr. Myers. Yes. As we did in the Great Lakes pilot, we will re- 
lease the data as we complete it. Now, the data, the real-time mon- 
itoring data we gain goes into the National Water Information Sys- 
tem (NWIS). So certainly the data itself is almost immediately ac- 
cessible. The peer-reviewed science will be released as it is avail- 
able, so we will march through, and we will do a region and while 
we do that, there will be a peer-reviewed set of literature, and I 
could call Bob Hirsch up here. He might want to be more specific 
on how we plan on releasing the interim reports. 

Dr. Hirsch. We have done at the request of this committee, we 
are nearly completed with a pilot effort in the Great Lakes Basin, 
in which we have published reports, for example, describing trends 
in streamflow, understanding how it has changed, and we are see- 
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ing some climate-related effects in streamflow seasonally. This in- 
cludes changes in storage and major aquifer systems, estimates of 
regional recharge rates, and understanding water use in the region 
and how it has been changing over time. All of those will come out 
as they are developed in the course of the census. 

The census will collect relatively little new data. It is really 
bringing together and really deriving meaning from the data and 
understanding the big-scale picture, just as is done by many of the 
other statistical agencies of the Federal government like the Bu- 
reau of the Census or Bureau of Labor Statistics, et cetera, and 
really trying to put the big picture story together. 

We have already begun coordination with many state agencies 
through our Advisory Committee on Water Information, and I have 
had one session with those stakeholders to talk about what they 
can provide us to help us do this, as well as what we can provide 
to make it as useful as possible to them. 

WATER COORDINATION WITH CANADA 

Mr. Tiahrt. Have you coordinated with the Canadian govern- 
ment? You were talking about the Great Lakes Basin. Certainly 
that would include Canada. 

Dr. Hirsch. That is correct. The study we have done in the Great 
Lakes Basin has been coordinated and interacts with the Cana- 
dians extensively. We worked closely through the International 
Joint Commission with the Canadians on water, describing the 
water resources all along our Canadian border. And similarly we 
attempt to do that with Mexico. It is a little bit more challenging 
frankly on the Mexican side than it is on the Canadian side. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Because there is no water down there. 

Dr. Hirsch. Partly that and partly attitudes about free avail- 
ability of information; the Canadians are much more like we are 
in the sense that they consider water information to really belong 
to the public and to be freely available. Many other countries in the 
world hold their information much more tightly. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. I think we’ve got to wrap this up. 

Mr. Tiahrt. One more. 

Mr. Dicks. Anyone else? 

recharging aquifers 

Mr. Tiahrt. One more thing because in Kansas we are re- 
charging the aquifer by taking floodwater and putting it back in. 
Will your census enlighten us as to other areas that are open to 
recharging? Will it help us in determining whether we can use 
these recharged projects in other areas? 

Dr. Myers. Absolutely, because it is integration of the surface 
and the groundwater and you will be able to quantify the rate that 
you are mining the aquifers and will have additional quality data 
on those aquifers linked to surface flows. You will not know the ca- 
pacity underground to store or the availability of water on the sur- 
face, and then the water quality and water geochemistry issues 
need to be worked out as well, to determine the consequences of in- 
jecting surface water into an aquifer. 

Additionally, I just wanted to comment on coordination. We are 
working closely with Environment Canada, as well as the Cana- 
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dian Geological Survey. Their surface and ground waters are in dif- 
ferent segments, so we are doing a lot of coordination. In the tri- 
lateral meeting with the Mexican Geologic Survey, we are working 
closely to coordinate the efforts with them as well. 

Dr. Hirsch. Let me follow up just a little bit on the aquifer stor- 
age and recovery. This census will help us identify the extent to 
which that is happening in various parts of the country and the cy- 
cling of water through those systems and identify some of the op- 
portunities. But it is really through our Cooperative Water Pro- 
gram as we, in the work in the equus beds, for example, really get 
into the feasibility issues and working with communities to under- 
stand what is really possible by doing the geochemical models and 
the hydrologic models. And that is really those very tight co-funded 
opportunities that we do in our Cooperative Water Program. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. The Committee stands adjourned. Very 
good hearing. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Chairman Norm Dicks 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Hearing 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 

National Fish Passage and Mass Marking 

Dicks Question 1. Last year, you highlighted an increase in the fish passage program, 
and, in the testimony your agency provided it listed 468 priority fish passage projects. 
Additionally, the testimony cited the National Research Council estimates that more than 
2.5 million dams and poorly designed culverts and other structures impede fish passage 
across the American landscape. The National Marine Fisheries Service has requested an 
increase of $5.4 million in FY 2009 for its fish passage initiative. Last year, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service requested, and we appropriated an increase of $6 million for the 
National Fish Passage Program. For FY 2009, you propose to cut $6 million - more than 
half the total fish passage program. Why such a rapid change in priorities, and why the 
disparity with the National Marine Fisheries Service? 

Answer: In 2008, the President’s budget requested a one-time $6 million increase for 
the NFPP to help implement the Administration’s Open Rivers Initiative. This request, 
which was enacted by Congress, more than doubled funding for the program and will 
result in approximately 90 additional barriers removed or bypassed, 600 miles and 6,000 
acres opened for access to fish passage. The FY 2009 request funds the program 
essentially at the 2007 level. 

The funding requested for the National Fish Passage Program will allow us to continue to 
address a key priority to restore fisheries and aquatic systems in a nationally unified 
approach. 

Dicks Question 2. Last year, we were pleased to see the increases in your budget for the 
National Fish Habitat Initiative and agreed to the increases you requested. The fish 
habitat initiative has been one of the most successful partnership programs in the 
Department and has provided an economical and extremely effective means of managing 
and restoring fish habitat. Yet, this program is level-funded in your budget. Are we 
risking losing partners and delaying vital fisheries habitat work by not including 
increased funding for this program? 

Answer: Since it was completed in 2006, the National Fish Habitat Action Plan has 
successfully enlisted partners to conserve aquatic habitats, and those partnerships 
continue to grow. The 2009 Fish and Wildlife Service budget includes $5,153 million to 
support development activities at national and regional levels, as well as local on-the- 
ground projects, in cooperation with the National Fish Habitat Board. The Service works 
with the Board to develop methods for strategic investment of funds and for tracking 
results. Fish Habitat Partnerships, the primary work units of the Action Plan, prioritize 
conservation actions. To date, five Fish Habitat Partnerships are fully operational and 13 
others are in development. Methods for measuring the condition of aquatic habitats and 
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tracking improvements brought about by on-the-ground projects are also under 
development. In the meantime, a variety of Service programs and other public and 
private funding sources are using goals and priorities established under the Action Plan to 
focus their work more effectively using existing funds. 

Dicks Question 3. Since 2003, this Committee and this Congress has mandated that the 
Service carry out mass marking of all hatchery fish for selective fisheries. Additionally, 
in the 2008 appropriation we included funding for mass marking equipment on the Great 
Lakes to further this important program. What are you planning on doing in fiscal year 
2008 to mass mark fish? Is there evidence that this program is working to protect native 
salmon and steelhead? 

Answer: The Service's Pacific Region has been mass marking coho salmon since 1 996 
and has had a mass marking program for spring chinook for many years. Since the 
Congressional directive went into effect, the Service has fully complied by mass marking 
all hatchery stocks (including steelhead and Chinook) that are involved in selective 
fisheries. In 2008, we will continue to fully implement the mass marking program. 
Definitive data to quantify the extent of the benefits is not yet available but evaluation 
programs are underway in the Pacific Region. Study results will be used to validate the 
benefits of the mass marking program; this information is expected once mark-selective 
ocean fisheries are further evaluated by the states in the coming years. 

In 2008, Congress appropriated $1,723,000 for "Great Lakes Fisheries - Mass Marking 
Equipment." Great Lakes fishery agencies established a goal to mark and tag every trout 
and salmon stocked (26 million fish annually) in the Great Lakes. This project replicates 
the Pacific Northwest approach for salmon. Following the recommendations proposed in 
the Mass Marking Implementation Plan, developed by the Council of Lakes Committees, 
the Service will purchase an AutoFish trailer ($1.25 million), a manual marking trailer 
($360,000), and a water pump ($25,000) in 2008. The remaining funding will be used to 
improve hookups needed at hatcheries to accommodate the equipment. 

Dicks Question 4. What is the status of the Service’s efforts to obtain reimbursement for 
mitigation-related activities at fish hatcheries? How much is reimbursed now and what 
mitigation activities are still occurring at hatcheries that are not reimbursed? What is the 
cost of un-reimbursed mitigation activities by hatchery and what agency is responsible 
for each mitigation? 

Answer: The National Fish Hatchery System has conducted a series of analyses over 
the last several years to determine the cost of non-reimbursed mitigation activities at 
Federal hatcheries, and to summarize the Federal agencies responsible for those 
mitigation activities. In 2005, the Department and Reclamation determined that the 
Service was being fully reimbursed by Reclamation for fish produced within the NFHS to 
mitigate for Reclamation water projects at that time. 

The Service will continue to work with the Corps to address this issue in future budget 
requests. 
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Dicks Question 5. Please describe your efforts to fund community-based regional salmon 
enhancement groups. What efforts will the Service undertake in this arena in FY 2008 
and FY 2009? 

Answer: The Service’s Fisheries Program provides technical assistance and support to 
community-based, regional, salmon enhancement groups to help develop and rank 
projects. 

Volunteer conservation organizations have the potential to make significant contributions 
to salmon recovery, especially with access to technical assistance with watershed 
analysis, restoration project development, environmental compliance, and monitoring and 
evaluation. The Service provides technical and financial assistance to some Regional 
Fisheries Enhancement Groups (RFEGs) on a project-by-project basis, based upon a cost- 
sharing arrangement with other Federal, and State agencies and RFEGs. 

For the past 10 years the Service has provided funding in the Northwest to support 14 
RFEGs, non-profit organizations dedicated solely to restoring salmon and steelhead 
populations by working with local, State, and Federal agencies; Native American tribes; 
local businesses; and private landowners. 

The Fisheries Program matches RFEG projects with Service funding sources such as 
Partners for Fish and Wildlife, Fish Passage, or Coastal grants. An example of 
community-based regional salmon enhancement efforts in the northwest in 2008 and 
2009 include support of the North American Salmon Stronghold Partnership, a 
"candidate" Fish Habitat Partnership under the National Fish Habitat Action Plan that 
will be eligible to compete for demonstration project funds through the Action Plan in 
2008 and 2009. 

Fisheries Program support of community-based regional partnerships in the Northeast 
includes support of Project SHARE (Salmon Habitat and River Enhancement). The 
Service leverages funds through the National Fish Passage Program and the Coastal 
Program to restore and enhance Atlantic salmon habitat in the five downeast rivers of 
Maine as well as the Penobscot River Basin. 

Funding for individual projects sponsored by Regional Fisheries Enhancement Groups 
will continue to be a priority for the Service in FY 2009. 

National Wildlife Refuge System 

Dicks Question 6. For years, insufficient budget requests, higher fuel costs and other 
inflationary costs since the centennial have necessitated downsizing of field staff 
nationwide. The Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement (CARE) estimates that 
the Refuge System needs an operational and maintenance budget of over $750 million to 
adequately fulfill its mission. In the budget that finally passed last year, this Committee 
included $434 million for the Refuge System, a $39 million increase over the previous 
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year. That increase kept the refuge system from further downsizing staff levels and 
reducing wildlife and habitat management activities. But without further increases, this is 
just a temporary fix. Last year you testified before this committee and stated, “$15 
million is the pay and uncontrollables that we would have to get each year in order to 
catch up.” Is that still an accurate assessment of the annual need for the Refuge System 
to remain at its current level of operations? 

Answer: The President's budget will allow the Fish and Wildlife Service to achieve the 
highest priority needs of the Refuge system for FY 2009. 

Like any organization, each year the Service is impacted by inflation and rising operating 
costs. The Service’s FY 2009 budget request for fixed costs for the Refuge System is 
$6.6, of which $5.3 is budgeted and $1.3 is absorbed. This number includes increases in 
pay, health insurance, worker’s compensation, unemployment insurance and space. 
Additionally, the Refuge System expends funds on operational needs including utilities, 
fuel, native seed, office supplies, and other essential items. Cost increases in these areas 
are not included in our calculation of fixed costs. 

Dicks Question 7. In the FY 2008 House report, there was language that asked you to 
report on your plans to reduce the number of refuge complexes by January 30, 2008. Has 
this report been completed? When will it be delivered to Congress? 

Answer: The report on Refuge System efforts to reduce the number of complexes is not 
yet complete. Regional offices are in the process of finalizing refuge field station 
allocations and evaluating the impact of the 2008 appropriation. Once the Regional 
offices have completed their evaluations, the Refuge System will compile the report. We 
expect to complete the report within 90 days. 

Dicks Question 8. How many friends groups do National Wildlife Refuge System and 
National Fish Hatcheries have? How has this number changed since 2001? 

Answer: In 2001, there were eight National Fish Hatchery Friends Groups, and 115 
National Wildlife Refuge System Friends Groups. The number of Friends organizations 
has grown significantly since then, with an average increase of ten new Friends 
organizations annually. Today, the total number of Friends groups include 206 National 
Wildlife Refuge System Friends Groups, 25 National Fish Hatchery Friends Groups and 
one associated with a Fish and Wildlife Conservation Office. 

Dicks Question 9. How many full-time law enforcement officers and how many 
collateral-duty law enforcement officers has the Refuge System had from FY 200 1 to FY 
2008? 

Answer: The table below displays the number of full-time law enforcement officers and 
dual-function law enforcement officers within the Refuge System from 2001 through 
2008. The more than 230 percent increase in full-time refuge law enforcement officers 
and the 72 percent decrease in dual-function refuge law enforcement officers reflects the 
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Service's commitment to implementing Secretarial Directive 13 which is intended to 
reduce the dependence on part-time and collateral duty law enforcement officers. 



2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

Full- 

Time 

76 

95 

140 

176 

204 

217 

234 

254 

Dual - 
Function 

533 

495 

410 

283 

241 

208 

164 

148 


** Please Note this table displays filled law enforcement officer positions within the Refuge 
System and may not match FTEs reported in congressional budget justifications because a 
certain number of positions became vacant during some portion of the year due to 
attrition. 

Dicks Question 10. Please provide for the record the number of incidents that Refuge 
Law enforcement officers responded to, by category, for FY 2001- FY 2007. 

Answer: The Refuge System reports law enforcement incidents in several ways. One 
annual report is the Uniform Crime Report. There are numerous types or categories of 
crimes included in this report. The Part One Offenses are felonies, such as homicides and 
arsons. The major workload for refuge law enforcement officers involves crimes related 
to natural resources such as trespassing that are included in the category “other crimes.” 
The table below displays the number of Part I crimes and other crimes, from the Uniform 
Crime Report for the period of 2001 through 2006. Final numbers for 2007 are not yet 
available. 



2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

Part I 
Crimes 

490 

418 

525 

303 

482 

609 

Other 

Crimes 

21,813 

18,888 

23,928 

18,358 

57,703 

90,926 


Dicks Question 11. What is the progress-to-date on completing all Comprehensive 
Conservation Plans by the target date? 

Answer: The National Wildlife Refuge System Improvement Act of 1997 mandated that 
the Service complete Comprehensive Conservation Plans (CCP) for 554 units of the 
National Wildlife Refuge System by October 9, 2012. As of December 31, 2007, 259 
CCPs had been completed and 295 CCPs remained to be completed. Of these 295, 172 
were underway and 123 had yet to begin. The average cost per CCP, to date, is about 
$220,000. The FY 2009 President’s budget requests a total of $10.8 million for 
Conservation Planning on the National Wildlife Refuge System. The Service will 
complete 62 Comprehensive Conservation Plans during 2009 to bring the total completed 
to 420. the remaining 134 plans are scheduled for completion during the next 3 years and 
this schedule will allow the Refuge System to achieve the 2012 legislative mandate. 
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Please note that these figures differ from the actual FY 2007 performance figures shown 
in the FY 2009 green book. The difference is the result of a transcription error that 
occurred while inputting the FY 2007 actual performance data. The actual number of 
CCPs completed at the end of F Y 2007 was 259, rather than the 263 reported. 

National Bison Range Complex 

Dicks Question 12. The Service signed an agreement with the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes in Montana for Tribal management of activities on the National Bison 
Range Complex in 2005 and 2006. The agreement was then terminated in 2006 and 
subsequently has been reviewed again? What is the current status of the agreement? 

Answer: The Department has contracted with neutral alternative dispute resolution 
specialists to facilitate negotiations between the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
(CSKT) and the Service. An initial pre-negotiation meeting between CSKT and the 
Department and Service was held in Missoula, Montana in January 2008. Substantive 
negotiations are currently ongoing, and will continue until an agreement is reached on a 
mutually satisfactory annual funding agreement. 

Law Enforcement 

Dicks Question 13. By some estimates, the illegal wildlife trade is second only to the 
illegal drug and firearms trade in dollar value - estimated to reach more than $10 billion 
globally in the coming years. The Service’s special agents and wildlife inspectors are the 
only Federal agents charged solely with investigating and enforcing Federal wildlife 
laws. The number of special agents has been consistently declining in recent years, 
despite the fact that the trade in illegal wildlife has not dropped. Last year, we included a 
$2.3 million increase for hiring special agents and restoring the special operations branch. 
Not only did you not include an increase for law enforcement programs this year, but you 
reduced the funding we added last year. Why are you not focusing more of your budget 
to increase the number of special agents charged with enforcement of Federal wildlife 
laws? 

Answer: The Service’s 2009 budget request represents our best effort to address the 
Nation’s conservation priorities. The funding proposed for the law enforcement program 
will support Service investigations of those crimes that represent the greatest threat to 
wildlife and the increases requested in our budget in other areas will best position the 
Service to fulfill its conservation mission. 

The 2008 increase is being used to cover one-time start-up costs to hire, equip, and move 
24 new special agents to their first duty stations in August 2008 and to support the 
Special Operations unit. In 2009, anticipated attrition among the agent ranks will afford 
the Service sufficient funding flexibility to support the new agents during their first full 
year of duty and continue the Special Operations program. 
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Dicks Question 14. Please provide for the record the number of special agents and 
wildlife inspectors from FY 2001 to FY 2007 for each year. 

Answer: The following table shows special agent and wildlife inspector staffing levels 
at the first day of the fiscal year (October 1), through FY 2008. As of March 10, 2008, 
we have 191 special agents and 109 wildlife inspectors on duty. 


Fiscal Year 

Agents 

Inspectors 

2001 

201 

90 

2002 

224 

90 

2003 

237 

86 

2004 

229 

94 

2005 

231 

95 

2006 

218 

105 

2007 

202 

112 

2008 

199 

112 


Endangered Species 

Dicks Question 15. The endangered species workload for listing, critical habitat, 
consultation with Federal agencies and the private sector, recovery planning, and other 
issues is not decreasing. In fact, it appears you are facing ever-increasing challenges in 
the Endangered Species program. Challenges such as beginning to list species again, 
which you haven’t done in the recent past, dealing with the political and social realities of 
controversial listings such as the polar bear, and an increasing number of lawsuits and 
mitigation, which inevitably cost the program more and more funding. I understand that 
streamlining and partnerships can help mitigate the costs associated with these 
challenges, but they can only do so much. Your budget proposes a $5.5 million decrease 
in the endangered species program and while half of this is reductions to congressionally 
directed spending, it is still a substantial decrease to a very important program. How do 
you plan to keep the endangered species program going with this large reduction? 

Answer: The 2009 request for endangered species reflects a reduction from 2008 as a 
result of the elimination of Congressional earmarks and discontinued general program 
increases provided by Congress. The earmarks are pass-through funding for other 
entities which may have benefit to listed species but which are not the highest priority 
activities necessary to achieve program goals. The Service anticipates that the highest 
priority endangered species activities can be addressed within the 2009 budget. 
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Dicks Question 16. Your agency has not listed a U.S. species to the endangered species 
list for 660 days, the longest such period in the law's 35 year history. Over that same 
period, millions of dollars have been allocated for the express purpose of determining 
which species are in need of protection under the Endangered Species Act. How is the 
Service spending the money? How can you assure us that you are being good stewards of 
the funding given your department, which is supposed to be protecting the plants and 
animals at risk of extinction? 

Answer: The Service has been focusing its listing funding on addressing the petition 
backlog. However, in 2008, at our request. Congress moved $3 million from critical 
habitat funding to listing funding. This will enable the Service to begin to address the 
listing backlog. The 2009 President's Budget retains this additional $3 million for listing. 
For 2008, we hope to propose listing determinations for 71 species and finalize a listing 
determination for one species. For FY 2009, we hope to propose listing determinations 
for 2 1 species and finalize listing determinations for 7 1 species. 

This list includes the following: 







Final Listing 
Determination 

Polar Bear 

Proposed 

Listing 



Determination 

Astelia waialealae 

Pittosporum napaliense 


Canavalia napaliensis 

Piatydesma rostrata 


Chamaesyce eleanoriae 

Pritchardia hardyi 


Chamaesyce remyi var. kauaiensis 

Psychotria grandiflora 


Chamaesyce remyi var. remyi 

Psychotria hobdyi 


Charpentiera densiflora 

Schiedea attenuata 


Cyanea dolichopoda 

Stenogyne kealiae 


Cyanea eleeleensis 

Tetraplasandra bisattenuata 


Cyanea kolekoleensis 

Tetraplasandra flynii 


Cyanea kuhihewa 

Drosophila attigua (picture-wing fly) 


Cyrtandra oenoharba 

Kauai akepa (Loxops caeruleirostris) 


Cyrtandra paliku 

Kauai creeper (Oreomystis bairdi) 


Diellia mannii 

Pyrgulopsis bernadina 


Doryopteris angelica 

Pyrgulopsis trivialis 


Dryopteris crinalis var. podosorus 

Pyrgulopsis chupaderae 


Dubautia imbricata ssp. imbricata 

Pyrgulopsis gilae 


Dubautia kalalauensis 

Pyrgulopsis thermalis 


Dubautia kenwoodii 

Sand dunes lizard 


Dubautia plantaginea ssp. magnifolia 

Sheepnose mussel 


Dubautia waialealae 

Spectaclecase 


Geranium kauaiense 

Rayed bean 


Keysseria erici 

Snuffbox mussel 


Keysseria helenae 

Ozark hellbender 


Labordia helleri 

Aitamaha spinymussel 


Labordia pumila 

Rush darter 


Lysimachia daphnoides 

Chucky madtom 
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Labordia helleri 

Altamaha spinymussel 


Labordia pumila 

Rush darter 


Lysimachia daphnoides 

Chucky madtom 


Lysimachia iniki 

Cumberland darter 


Lysimachia pendens 

Laurel dace 


Lysimachia scopulensis 

Ipomopsis poiyantha (Pagosa skyrocket) 


Lysimachia venosa 

Phacelia submutica (DeBeque phacelia) 
Pensetmon debilis (parachute 


Melicope degeneri 

penstemon) 


Melicope paniculata 

Phyllostegia hispida 


Melicope puberula 

Georgia pigtoe 


Myrsine knudsenii 

Interrupted rocksnail 


Myrsine mezii 

Phyllostegia renovans 

Rough hornsnail 


Dicks Question 17. The Fish and Wildlife Service is revising seven endangered species 
decisions shown to have been affected by former Deputy Assistant Secretary Julie 
MacDonald, and the DOI Inspector General is investigating a total of 20 decisions. What 
is the department doing to ensure that land and water use decisions being made today are 
not founded on tainted science? 

Answer: The ESA requires the Service to make listing and delisting decisions solely on 
the basis of the best scientific and commercial data available. The Service takes many 
steps to ensure we comport with that requirement, such as obtaining independent peer 
review of proposed rules to list or delist species, maintaining close coordination with the 
States, and using tools such as structured decision making. For some particularly 
complex issues, we may convene groups of scientists to help us analyze the data or we 
may contract with outside entities such as the National Academy of Sciences to provide 
scientific review of our decisions. 

Questions of science are decided at the Service level, where the Director is required to be 
a biologist. In January 2008, Director Hall announced the organization’s Scientific Code 
of Professional Conduct. The code, developed over a three-year period by the Service’s 
Science Committee, is a set of guidelines applicable to scientists, managers and 
executives within the agency. It applies to scientific conduct, but also extends to the 
translation and application of science used to inform resource management decisions. 

The code provides clear guidance to support employees and managers in their 
pursuit of sound science and help the FWS maintain open and robust ties with the 
greater scientific community. 

The code is modeled after codes from professional scientific organizations, and it has 
been praised by The Wildlife Society and American Fisheries Society. While it addresses 
misconduct, the policy focuses to a greater degree on continued scientific excellence, and 
provides clear expectations for Service biologists and managers. 
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Southwest Border and Border Fence 

Dicks Question 18. There has been much controversy surrounding the impacts to 
wildlife of the fence along the Southwest border. It appears that the environmental 
reviews of the impacts of this fence on native wildlife have been lacking. Yet, in both 
cases, they appear to have been overruled at a regional and national level. Now it appears 
the situation on the Lower Rio Grande National Wildlife Refuge in Texas has become 
even more problematic for wildlife with the proposal to incorporate a levee wall and the 
fence into one barrier. This will no doubt have huge implications for wildlife, including 
the endangered ocelot and jaguarondi. In fact, we have spent approximately $90 million 
over the last three decades purchasing land and restoring habitat on this refuge. The 
border fence and levee will now bisect or isolate many areas of the refuge. How were the 
compatibility determinations and other environmental reviews for this section of fence 
handled by your agency? Where are these compatibility determinations? Are they 
public? 

Answer: The Service has not overruled reviews made at the local level on issues 
surrounding the border fence. The Service is doing its best to work with Homeland 
Security to ensure that its actions along the border are designed with wildlife and habitat 
protections. Environmental reviews have occurred, although the time frames to conduct 
reviews have been very short in order for Department of Homeland Security (DHS) to 
meet the legislatively mandated December 2008 deadline for completion of the border 
fence. In South Texas sections of the border fence were recently re-designed as a levee 
wall as part of the Hidalgo County flood control infrastructure. On April 1, 2008, the 
Secretary of DHS invoked two Real ID Act waivers on a number of statutes associated 
with the construction of border security infrastructure along our Nation's southern border. 
Included in these waivers are environmental statutes and legal authorities associated with 
the administration of Department of the Interior lands and programs including the 
Endangered Species Act, the Refuge Improvement Act, and the Wilderness Act. Because 
of these waivers, the Service will no longer conduct formal compatibility determinations 
on DHS actions associated with barrier construction along the entire southern border, 
including Lower Rio Grande National Wildlife Refuge. 

The Service is hopeful that cooperative efforts with DHS will continue despite these 
waivers and where able, Refuge staff will continue working closely with DHS in design, 
siting, and construction of the fence and levee sections in order to minimize detrimental 
impacts to wildlife. We also have reason to believe that despite these waivers, DHS 
remains committed to working with the Service to identify and fund threatened and 
endangered species mitigation projects that will be affected by the fence. 

Dicks Question 19. In Arizona, the Secretary of the Department of Homeland Security 
used a waiver under the Real-ID Act to waive all environmental review for sections of 
the border fence. Are we headed for the same waiver in south Texas? Are you currently 
in discussions with DHS on environmental reviews, compatibility determinations and/or 
the possibility of a waiver? 
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Answer: A waiver was signed for the levee-border barrier project in Hidalgo County, 
Texas. This roughly 22-mile project will strengthen flood protection in the area while 
providing the Border Patrol with important tactical infrastructure. In addition to 
environmental and land management laws, this waiver addresses other legal and 
administrative impediments to completing this project by the end of the calendar year. 
The Service is currently working with DHS to clarify the scope of the waivers and the 
expectations of DHS for access to Service lands, and hopes to work out a mutually 
satisfactory conclusion. We have reason to believe that DHS remains committed to its 
environmental stewardship responsibilities post-waiver and will work with the Service to 
offset the impacts of this fence on wildlife. 

Dicks Question 20. Your budget proposes a $1 million “increase” to add six law 
enforcement officers for refuge lands along the southwestern border. How will these 
officers be used to help with the problems along the border? 

Answer: Additional law enforcement officers will add to the compliment of officers 
already stationed on the border refuges, thereby increasing the safety of refuge visitors, 
other staff and law enforcement personnel including Customs and Border Patrol 
personnel. These additional officers will assist in the protection of property and 
resources that have suffered vandalism, destruction, theft and abuse in recent years. 

Road through Izembek Wilderness in Alaska 

Dicks Question 21. In 1998, the Congress held many debates on the issue of building a 
road through a designated wilderness area on the Izembek National Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska. Congress passed the King Cove Health and Safety Act, which stated that a road 
built through the designated wilderness, was not in the public’s interest. Last year, when 
asked about a proposal to exchange land with the State of Alaska to facilitate the building 
of this road, you testified “there has been a proposal raised by the State of Alaska, 
King Cove Corporation, to come forward with a huge land exchange. We have seen 
that but do not intend to take any action on it because of what you [Mr. Dicks] just 
said, it would take and act of Congress to do that” and you followed that by saying 
“we are not going to propose anything”. Yet, in your budget justification this year, you 
list the “Izembek - King Cove land exchange - 40,000 acres” as an anticipated land 
exchange for 2009. Can you explain what exactly you are proposing? Do you still agree 
that it will take congressional action to proceed with this proposal? 

Answer: The Service is not proposing any action at this time concerning the land 
exchange at Izembek - King Cove. We agree that congressional action would be needed. 
The budget justification lists all potential land exchanges on which the Service anticipates 
action at some point during the fiscal year. The inclusion of individual exchanges does 
not indicate concurrence or approval on the part of the Service of a potential exchange; 
only that action is a possibility. Based on the ongoing interests in the Izembek - King 
Cove land exchange from outside entities, the Service included the exchange in the 
budget justification. 
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Doyon Land Exchange 

Dicks Question 22. Recently, a draft EIS was issued on the proposed land exchange 
between the Yukon Flats National Wildlife Refuge and Doyan limited, an Alaska Native 
regional corporation. Doyan would receive 1 10,000 acres of refuge lands and the oil and 
gas rights to an additional 97,000 acres of refuge land. This land exchange would create 
a large inholding within the refuge, open the landscape up to oil and gas exploration, and 
impact adjacent Federal lands with the infrastructure and pipelines associated with oil and 
gas development. In the Draft EIS, under the heading of why the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is considering this land exchange, it states “The Services mission [mission 
statement]... encourages a cooperative partnership-based approach to natural 
resource management.” Several pages later, in the same EIS, it states that this 
exchange would “essentially split the refuge in half’; “animal movements would be 
altered”; “infrastructure would alter the pristine nature of the landscape”; “destroy 
or modify habitats”; “alter wildlife movements”; and “alter the natural fire 
regime”. How do any of these major environmental impacts have any thing to do with a 
partnership-based approach to natural resource management? Why is this land exchange 
even being considered by the Service? 

Answer: Doyon, Ltd., an Alaska Native Corporation and the largest landowner in the 
Yukon Flats Refuge, has sought certain Refuge lands with oil/gas potential since 1981. 
In 2004, the Service and Doyon verbally agreed in principle to pursue a land exchange in 
which Doyon would receive certain Refuge lands plus up to 97,000 acres of subsurface 
oil/gas interests on adjacent Refuge lands. The Refuge would receive priority wildlife 
habitats owned by Doyon within the Refuge. Doyon also agreed to take a remaining 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act entitlement of 56,517 acres from lands outside the 
Refuge as opposed to within the refuge. 

If Doyon develops oil/gas, Phase 2 of the agreement would give the Service a 1.25 
percent perpetual production payment for oil/gas produced with these funds used to: 
•Purchase up to an additional 120,000 acres of Doyon lands within the Refuge. 

•Acquire lands from willing sellers within other Alaskan refuges. 

•Fund essential facilities within Alaska refuges. 

In 2005, the Service contracted an environmental consultant to begin an Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS) to evaluate the impacts of the proposed exchange. The Service is 
currently taking comments on the Draft EIS and has yet to reach a final decision. 

Dicks Question 23. Why does the Service list the proposal in its justification as “an 
anticipated land exchange” for 2009 when the EIS is not yet final and why is there a cost 
of $800,000 associated with this land exchange? 

Answer: The budget justification lists the exchanges for which the Service anticipates 
there may be activity in 2009. The list includes the Yukon Flats National Wildlife 
Refuge and Doyon land exchange as a possibility to occur. The management cost of 
$800,000 is for the completion of the Environmental Impact Statement which is in draft 
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form. The exchange list in the budget justification does not indicate the Service’s 
concurrence or approval, only that activity is expected. 

Northern Rockies Wolf Delisting 

Dicks Question 24. I understand that there are approximately 1550 wolves in the 
northern Rockies and that the Service is only requesting that Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming maintain around 150 wolves in each State. Critics maintain that this means 
that 70% of the wolves in the region could be killed with this delisting decision. How do 
you allow this type of population reduction and still maintain that the wolves are 
recovered in the area and no longer warrant protected status? 

Answer: Critics have misunderstood the potential effects of wolf delisting and have 
greatly exaggerated its possible effects on the wolf population. The Service conducted 
several scientific investigations of wolf population viability including extensive peer 
review. These are described in detail in the final wolf delisting rule. In 2002, 80 wolf 
and population biology experts from around the world were contacted and 50 responded 
in a request to review our recovery goals for the NRM wolf population. Three-quarters 
of them believed a wolf metapopulation (a population composed of distinct segments) 
that never went below 300 wolves and 30 breeding pairs (successfully reproducing packs) 
was viable and could not be considered threatened or endangered. The recovery goal 
was set at a minimum of 30 breeding pairs and 300 wolves equally distributed between 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming for at least 3 consecutive years. Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming each committed to manage for at least 15 breeding pairs and at least 150 
wolves in their Service-approved State wolf plans. They also committed to manage any 
and all threats to the wolf population, including diseases, genetics, connectivity, habitat, 
prey abundance, and human-caused mortality. In addition, Wyoming committed to 
maintain at least 7 breeding pairs outside the National Parks in northwestern Wyoming, 
even if the National Parks support more than 8 pairs. In subsequent step-down 
management plans, Montana has indicated it will maintain the wolf population at its 
current level of about 424 wolves; Idaho will manage their segment of the wolf 
population between the 2005 and 2007 levels of 512-732 wolves; and Wyoming will 
manage for 70-100 wolves in addition to the 171 wolves currently in Yellowstone 
National Park, meaning there will likely be 241-271 wolves in Wyoming. Although the 
total number of wolves in the NRM may not always be at the current level of 1,500 
wolves, the delisted wolf population will likely contain around 1,177 to 1,430 wolves. A 
wolf population that is actively managed to contain over 1 ,000 animals in mid-winter (the 
low point in the annual cycle of a wolf population) does not meet the legal or biological 
criteria for continued listing under the Endangered Species Act. 

Dicks Question 25. 1 know many scientists believe wolves have positive impacts on the 
ecosystems they inhabit, for example by culling weak and diseased elk and keeping them 
from overgrazing stream corridors. Is it possible for these wolves to fill their role as the 
top predator in the ecosystem, or have any meaningful ecological impact in the region if 
their populations are reduced by up to 70%? 
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Answer: As noted above, the NRM wolf population will not be reduced by 70%. The 
NRM wolf population will be managed at over 1,000 wolves by Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. At that level, wolves and their potential ecological impacts will continue to be 
numerous and widespread. 

Dicks Question 26. One of your initial recovery objectives was for the wolf populations 
in Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming to be connected with each other and with wolves in 
Canada, so they can interact and exchange genes, as a safeguard against inbreeding and 
genetic isolation. Does your plan guarantee any interaction between wolves in the three 
states? How about with Canada? 

Answer: Studies show that many existing wolf populations around the world have 
persisted for many decades and even centuries despite low genetic diversity, while other 
very small populations continue to be genetically fit. Wolves have a strong tendency to 
select mates that will minimize inbreeding. Recent and ongoing studies of wolf dispersal 
and genetics show that the NRM wolf population has very high genetic diversity and 
routine movement occurs between wolves from Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Canada. 
Although there is less movement to Wyoming than between the other areas, some wolves 
still disperse into Wyoming. Besides committing to maintain the wolf population well 
above recovery levels, the States of Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming have committed to 
manage any and all threats to it, including connectivity and genetic viability. If in the 
unlikely event low genetic diversity becomes a threat in the NRM wolf population, the 
States would relocate individuals to enhance genetic diversity. The Service conducted a 
thorough review of these issues, including other scientific studies that suggested that even 
under a worst case scenario where genetic diversity might be reduced within the next 1 00 
years, it would not threaten the population. Our detailed scientific review determined 
that delisting was warranted and nothing we examined, including genetic viability, 
threatened the wolf population in the foreseeable future. 

Dicks Question 27. Many Washingtonians are interested in wolves returning to their 
state. Does your delisting plan provide that the part of the northern Rockies wolf 
recovery area in Washington State will be reoccupied by wolves? The chance of 
repopulation of wolves to Washington is much less if a large portion of the wolf 
population is allowed to be reduced, would you agree? 

Answer: As noted above, delisting will not cause a significant reduction in the NRM 
wolf population. The area of Washington in the northern Rocky Mountain Distinct 
Population Segment that will be delisted does not contain much suitable wolf habitat and 
the Service is not expecting any wolf packs to occupy that area, even with a robust NRM 
population. Studies of possible wolf restoration in places like the Olympia Peninsula 
indicated a few pockets of suitable habitat exist. However, random wolf dispersal through 
hundreds of miles of unsuitable wolf habitat is unlikely to result in wolf restoration in 
Washington. If Washingtonians ultimately decide to restore wolves to their State, 
success is more likely if wolves are relocated to suitable habitat where wolf survival is 
high and conflicts with humans low. The Service would certainly offer technical 
assistance to the State of Washington if its State planning process determined that wolves 
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should be actively restored in Washington. Any wolves in the western two-thirds of 
Washington will remain listed as endangered, and the Service has no plans to actively 
promote wolf recovery there at this time. 

Polar Bears 

Dicks Question 28. This Administration has been criticized for its decision to go forward 
with energy lease sales in the Chukchi Sea. While loss of habitat due to climate change is 
the primary cause of polar bear declines, the Endangered Species Act does not restrict 
itself to only addressing the primary causes of a species decline, but rather all activities 
that might result in the “taking” of a threatened or endangered species. Given that fact, 
why was it so necessary to precede with lease sales in the Chukchi Sea before the 
decision is made on whether or not to list the bear? 

Answer: There is no relationship between the timing of the Chukchi Sea leasing sale and 
the polar bear listing decision. In December 2006 the Service proposed to list the polar 
bear as threatened, citing loss of habitat resulting from receding sea ice. In September 
2007, USGS scientists supplied new research to the Sendee, updating population 
information on the Southern Bering Sea polar bear population. USGS also provided 
additional data on arctic climate, sea ice trends and effects to polar bear populations 
throughout the species’ range. As a result of the new USGS research findings, the Service 
reopened and later extended a second comment period to allow the public time to review 
and respond to the USGS findings. The Sendee asked for additional time to complete its 
listing decision on the polar bear in order to examine the thousands of comments on the 
new research findings submitted in September by USGS. 

The first sale in the Chukchi Sea was held February 6, 2008. This was after a lengthy 
review and consultation process. The sale was originally scheduled for 2004, but was 
postponed to conduct more evaluations. In preparation for the decision to hold the sale, 
the Minerals Management Service consulted and conferred with the Service and NOAA- 
Fisheries on the potential effect the exploration and production could have on endangered 
species and have received a no jeopardy opinion. MMS has also worked closely with the 
Service to see that mitigation and protection measures are taken by industry to protect the 
polar bear which is protected under the Marine Mammal Protection Act. 

The leasing is taking place under the auspices of the Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
which places an emphasis on habitat and ecosystem protection and ensures that any 
population level effects will be negligible. The Service has been working closely with 
oil and gas developers to provide protective measures for the bear. If it is listed, the 
Service expects no additional impact to oil and gas extraction in Alaska. 
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Dicks Question 29. How do you intend to write a recovery plan given that the primary 
reason for its decline is global climate change - something which is out of your control 
and will take international coordination to address? 

Answer: The main purpose of a recovery plan is to identify what management actions 
are needed to achieve the recovery of a listed species, regardless of whether those actions 
are under the control of the Service. Creation of a recovery plan that emphasizes the 
importance of international coordination and includes suggestions for how to achieve 
management actions would be a very important step in achieving the recovery of polar 
bears. 


International Conservation 

Dicks Question 30. How are you distributing the increased funding that was provided in 
the final FY 2008 appropriation? 

Answer: The funds are distributed as follows (post-rescission): 


International Wildlife Trade $331,000 

Wildlife Without Borders - Africa $350,000 

Western Hemisphere Migratory Species Initiative $200,000 

Wildlife Without Borders - Latin America and the Caribbean $170,000 

Wildlife Without Borders - Mexico $200,000 

Wildlife Without Borders - Russia and East Asia $ 1 00,000 

Caddo Lake (earmark) $148,000 

General Program Activities $6 .6 ,000 

Total increase $1,565,000 


General Operations 

Dicks Question 31. How much did the Director’s discretionary fund allocate in FY 
2007? Please provide a list of projects funded from this account for FY 2007. 


The Director’s deferred allocation totaled $4.63 million in 2007. 


Program/Project Name 

$ Amount 



Sporting Conservation Council Support 

50,000 

Polar Bear Coordinator Funding 

30,000 

Improve Puerto Rican Parrot Aviary Security 

92,000 

Environmental Impact Statement for New Mexican Wolf 
10(J) Rule 

212,215 

Inspector General PART Evaluation Support 

100,000 

Polar Bear Climate Change USGS Studies 

277,305 

Attorney Fees Settlement for Section 7 lawsuits 

175.400 

Training Tribal Game Wardens 

50,000 
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Unanticipated Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species Meeting Expenses 

16,179 

West Indies Conservation and Education 

16,271 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology-USGS Science 
Impact Collaborative 

8,652 

Customer Call Center 

9,200 

Central Printing 

3,403 

Seabird Projects 

115,000 

The Nature Conservancy for Landscape Level 
Conservation 

15,000 

1 1th International Coral Reef Symposium 

20,000 

National Friends Conference 

300,000 

Papahanaumokuakea Monument Mgmt Plan 

250,000 

65th Anniversary of Battle of Midway 

62,500 

Eider Propagation 

450,000 

Aquatic Weed Control at Caddo Lake. RAMSAR Site 

75,000 

Marine Debris Public Service Announcement 

75,000 

Wind Turbine Technical Committee Support 

94,500 

Office of the Science Advisor 

265,600 


Birds Forever Initiative 

Dicks Question 32. Your budget includes the “birds forever initiative.” This is in 
reaction to reports that many common bird species have declined by more than 50% in 
recent decades with some species showing declines of more than 70%. How will this 
initiative help reverse these population declines? Are these species truly the “canary in 
the coalmine” as an indicator for where many other wildlife populations in this Nation are 
heading? 

Answer: In June 2007, the National Audubon Society issued the report, Common Birds 
in Decline , based on an analysis of the Society’s Christmas bird counts and breeding bird 
surveys of the U.S. Geological Survey. Although this analysis concentrated on a small 
group of birds, it highlighted important conservation concerns and threats to birds. This 
analysis and other evidence of increasing pressures on North America’s migratory bird 
resources underscore the importance of developing and implementing effective 
management programs on the landscape without delay. Although past efforts may have 
concentrated on species for which we have had longstanding concerns, the Audubon 
Report highlights the precarious situation for bird species which, until now, have been 
considered common and not at immediate risk. 

The Birds Forever Initiative emphasizes the need to pay particular attention to those 
threats identified in the analysis, including habitat loss. This recognizes the interest of the 
American public in conserving their backyard birds and in maintaining a healthy 
environment. Declines of well-known backyard birds loosen the public’s links to nature. 
These losses go beyond the birds themselves. Their decline is accompanied by the loss of 
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diversity in wildlife and in ecosystems and by impacts on plant species pollinated by 
these birds. 

The Birds Initiative will target 36 species that are part of Fish and Wildlife’s Focal 
Species Strategy, many of which are included in the Audubon’s analysis. This strategy 
offers a framework to improve understanding of these species, restore habitat, and 
monitor species status and trends. Specifically, the Birds Initiative will provide the 
opportunity to: (1) recommend priority conservation strategies, (2) identify deficiencies 
in conservation of the focal species, and (3) facilitate more refined biological planning, 
conservation design, and management recommendations in the future. By emphasizing 
these priority species, benefits will accrue to other species because they often have 
similar conservation needs and utilize the same habitats. Although many factors lie 
behind declines in wild bird populations, habitat loss is number one. Accordingly, 
protection, conservation, and restoration of habitat on which birds rely for breeding, 
feeding, and other life stages, is a major component of this initiative. 

State Wildlife Action Plans 

Dicks Question 33. We continue to support the State and Tribal Wildlife Grant program 
and the State Wildlife Action Plans; however, I still have some concerns about 
encouraging cooperative projects that involve two or more States when important habitats 
cross State lines. Additionally, it is important that States are documenting and measuring 
species and habitat parameters in the same ways so that data is comparable between State 
lines. How are you encouraging States to coordinate species management objectives 
across political boundaries and to consistently measure and report data so that 
management can be consistent? 

Answer: The Service continues to play an active role in encouraging multi-state 
cooperative projects. In the Northeast Region, the Service worked with the Wildlife 
Management Institute to create a new initiative to pool four percent of all Northeastern 
states SWG funds for regional conservation needs. Projects include implementing 
actions for Shrubland-Dependent birds of greatest conservation need; development of 
avian indicators and measures for monitoring threats and effectiveness of conservation 
actions; and creation of regional habitat cover maps. 

In the west, 12 states are using their State Wildlife Grant funds to develop a prairie dog 
and prairie grassland conservation assessment and implementation plan. The Service’s 
Regional and field offices are helping to ensure that monitoring and data reporting will be 
consistent. 

The Service is also playing an active role in the Northern Bobwhite Initiative which 
encourages States to coordinate species management objectives across political 
boundaries. The initiative will allow 30 states (across four FWS Regions) to pool a 
portion of their State Wildlife Grant funds for funding projects that will improve the 
habitat for bobwhite and many other species that require grassland/early successional 
habitat. It will also enable States to have consistent management objectives and data 
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reporting standards. The Wildlife Management Institute will work with the Service to 
provide matching funds for these multi-state projects. We hope that this initiative will 
serve as a model for future cooperative species and habitat management initiatives. 

In addition to these ongoing initiatives, the Service plans to encourage multi-state 
coordinated efforts in the new State Wildlife Grant competitive program. We are 
planning to put into place competitive criteria that favor multi-state species and habitat 
projects. Using this approach, we expect to have more multi-state projects with consistent 
management objectives and data reporting standards. 

Construction and Land Acquisition 

Dicks Question 34. While I agree with the notion that in times when budgets are 
constrained, that the operational accounts within the agencies must be the priority, I can’t 
help but be dismayed at the dismal request for land acquisition and construction. Your 
land acquisition request cuts half of the National land acquisition staffing. This would 
mean that half of the experience in land appraisals, working with sellers, evaluating and 
planning acquisitions, and completing land acquisitions would be walking out the door. 
Even if your budget does not propose large amounts of acquisition projects, it seems 
irresponsible to lose the staff expertise that will be needed in the future to work on these 
issues. How do you explain this reduction? 

Answer: The Service’s budget request for 2009 for Land Acquisition is $10.2 million 
and reflects the current need for realty professionals. For several years the Service has 
been focusing on managing lands currently owned by the Service. While the program 
has seen decreasing project funding, the funding for support has not decreased 
proportionally. The 2009 budget has adequate resources for the size of the program, a 
reduction of 37 FTE. The 2009 budget funds two priority acquisitions and includes 
$158,000 for fixed cost increases. In addition, the budget includes $4.5 million for the 
acquisition of inholdings, exchanges, and emergencies that arise during the fiscal year. 
The Service believes that the request supports its priority land acquisition needs. 

Dicks Question 35. Your construction budget contains only two projects and yet your 
latest five-year deferred maintenance and capital improvement and maintenance plan lists 
$257 million in projects that need to be accomplished. In addition, the maintenance 
backlog for the National Fish Hatchery system and the Refuge System Continues to 
grow. How can we continue to reduce funding for construction with repair and 
replacement needs such as these in the Service? 

Answer: To manage the National Fish Hatchery System’s maintenance needs, the 
Service is implementing a strategy of focusing on the System’s mission critical water 
supplies. The purpose of this strategy is to ensure that impacts on aquatic resource 
conservation programs are minimized. Many of the larger water supply projects are 
addressed by phasing the project into various components and accomplishing them with 
maintenance funding, which totals $16.6 million in the 2009 President’s request. 
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The President's request of $42.2 million for refuge deferred maintenance prioritizes 
funding for the most critical health and safety maintenance needs. 

Other Questions 

Dicks Question 36. The highly pathogenic avian flu is a concern to all of us. In 2006, 
2007, and 2008, we provided funding for the Fish and Wildlife Service, in coordination 
with the US Geological Survey, for the monitoring of migratory birds in the US. It 
appears that you have reduced funding in this budget for monitoring avian flu. Why the 
reduction? Are you still maintaining the same level of monitoring as in the past? 

Answer: In 2009, the Service will continue to participate in early detection and response 
planning programs, in concert with other Federal agencies, to reduce the effects of H5N1 
highly pathogenic avian influenza on wild birds, poultry and human health. Specifically, 
the Service will participate in implementing the Interagency Strategic Plan (“An Early 
Detection System for H5N 1 Highly Pathogenic Avian Influenza in Wild Migratory Birds- 
— U.S. Interagency Strategic Plan”, dated March 14, 2006.) The Strategic Plan targets 
bird species in North America that have the highest risk of being exposed to or infected 
with highly pathogenic H5N1 because of their migratory movement patterns, with Alaska 
and the Pacific flyway being the highest priorities for monitoring. The proposed 2009 
funding level still allows the Service to carry out these high priority monitoring activities. 

In 2009, the Service will shift more efforts to morbidity/mortality surveillance, with a 
decreased emphasis on live bird and hunter-killed collection and testing that has 
characterized procedures used in previous years in areas of HPAI H5N1 prevalence. This 
refocusing of surveillance activities has been demonstrated to be the most effective 
means of detecting the virus in wild birds. 

By refocusing live bird surveillance on competent carriers (i.e., those species known to 
carry H5 forms of avian influenza asymptomatically) and with greater emphasis given to 
morbidity /mortality surveillance, it is anticipated that the number of live bird and hunter- 
killed birds sampled in the 2009 surveillance year will be less than in 2008. However, 
the live bird, hunter-killed bird, and morbidity/mortality surveillance planned for the 
2009 surveillance year is expected to provide a level of early detection surveillance 
commensurate with that in 2008, and over a larger geographic area. 

Dicks Question 37. The President’s budget request shows a $2.6M reduction in the 
Partners for Fish and Wildlife program. Does this imply a reduction in the number of 
private landowners seeking assistance? 

Answer: No, most of this reduction is due to the discontinuation of one-time 
congressional adds and earmarks. We have no data to imply there is a reduction in the 
number of private landowners seeking assistance. 
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Dicks Question 38. Approximately 70% of land in the U.S. is held in private ownership. 
How will this reduction affect the Service’s ability to continue to work with private 
landowners to help sustain Federal Trust Species on private lands? 

Answer: The 2009 request for the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program is $48 million, 
a decrease of $2.5 million from the FY 2008 enacted level. Most of this reduction is due 
to the discontinuation of one-time congressional adds and earmarks. In 2009, the 
program will center most of its habitat restoration efforts on high priority geographic 
focus areas. 

Dicks Question 39. How do the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program contribute to 
national and regional landscape conservation plans (e.g.. National Shorebird 
Conservation Plan, National Fish Habitat Action Plan, and North American Waterfowl 
Management Plan)? 

Answer: The Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program just completed its 5-year strategic 
habitat conservation plan. Each state coordinator and each regional coordinator identified 
geographic focus areas where most of the program habitat restoration efforts will take 
place. These geographic focus areas were identified using all the available landscape 
conservation plans including, but not limited to, the National Shorebird Conservation 
Plan, the National Fish Habitat Action Plan, the North American Waterfowl Management 
Plan, and the State Comprehensive Wildlife Conservation Plans. Using these plans and 
the direct input from local conservation partners, the program set habitat targets within 
each focus area. These habitat targets are directly linked to population outcomes 
described in these national plans. 

Dicks Question 40. The President’s budget request shows a $1.026M reduction in the 
Coastal Program. Given the peer-reviewed scientific projections of sea level rise, do you 
think that federal investment in coastal habitat restoration should be reduced, or 
strengthened? 

Answer: Available scientific information regarding climate change, including 

projections of sea level rise, is not specific enough at this time to determine how different 
coastal areas will be affected. For example, the vulnerability of coasts to the effects of 
sea level rise varies from low to very high depending on the location and model used. 
Recent peer-reviewed scientific findings suggest protection and restoration of key tracts 
and habitat types in coastal landscapes may significantly improve the chance for natural 
communities to adapt to changing climates, including the effects of sea-level rise, and 
may be the key to survival for many trust species. This underscores the need for 
continued strong support of public/private efforts to protect, restore, and maintain the 
natural resiliency of coastal areas to insure that species and their habitats have the best 
opportunity to adapt to climate induced changes to coastal landscapes. 
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Dicks Question 41. How is the Coastal Program addressing the anticipated effects of 
climate change such as sea level rise? 

Answer: Recent scientific literature suggests that protection and restoration of key tracts 
and habitat types may significantly improve the chance for natural communities to adapt 
to changing climates and may be the key to many of these species survival. The Coastal 
Program is applying inundation models and integrating new information about predicted 
trust resource response to various climate change scenarios. The Coastal Program will 
seek opportunities to link federal, state, and private lands to enable species and their 
habitats to migrate as landscapes change, and will continue to deliver direct technical and 
financial assistance to projects that address habitat fragmentation, have terrestrial carbon 
sequestration benefits, and address water conservation issues. 

The Coastal Program implements the Coastal Barrier Resources Act (CBRA), which 
discourages development in undeveloped coastal barrier habitat by restricting certain 
federal subsidies, including Federal flood insurance. Coastal barrier islands will be the 
first landforms affected by sea level rise, making effective implementation of CBRA 
more important. In 2008, consistent with PL 109-226, the Service plans to finalize the 
digital mapping pilot project by conducting a public review of the pilot project maps and 
finalizing them. The pilot project will assess the value of converting the CBRA maps 
from hand drawn hard copy maps to modem digital maps. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Jim Moran 
U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service Hearing 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 

Endangered Species Funding 

Moran Question 1 . The budget proposes a $3.67 million cut to fund the program at 
$146.8 million. $1.1 million is cut from candidate conservation and $2.6 million is cut 
from the recovery program. I know of no corresponding reduction in program needs or 
demands, many driven by court order as a result of a backlog of candidate listings. 

Doesn’t this cut to the recovery budget run counter to the administration’s 
stated desire to recover species and get them off the endangered species 
list? 

The administration has been highly critical of the Endangered Species Act, 
saying that the act is “broken.” 

How do you view the Act? Is it working or is it a failure? Are you setting 
it up for failure by not requesting needed funding? 

Answer: The cuts in the recovery program are for earmarks and pass-through activities 
and general program increases added by congress. We view the Endangered Species Act 
as a very important tool for the protection and conservation of species. Under the Act, 
we have been able to recover species such as the bald eagle, which was delisted in 2007. 
The eagle was one of the original species protected by the ESA when it was enacted in 
1973. In addition, the Department had led collaborative efforts with States and Tribes to 
restore the gray wolf population in the Northern Rocky Mountains. Our final decision to 
delist the Northern Rocky Mountain gray wolf population will take effect on March 28, 
2008. 

But we can do better. Criticisms about the Act are directed at the bureaucracy associated 
with implementation and not to the ultimate conservation goals of the Act. We agree 
with previous Administrations that the Act can be implemented more efficiently and 
effectively if a cooperative conservation approach is pursued. 

In addition to the programs that are funded within the $226.8 million budget for ESA, 
other programs support recovery goals. For example, the Service is working hard to 
encourage cooperative conservation through efforts such as the Partners for Fish and 
Wildlife program. Achievement of the Act’s conservation goals can only be attained 
through cooperative conservation and leveraging of resources and expertise that resides 
both within and more importantly outside of the FWS. 
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Moran Question 2. Are you planning any changes to existing listing and critical habitat 
policies or regulations? 

Answer: At this time we are not proposing any changes to listing or critical habitat 
policies or regulations. However, we believe that updating our regulatory framework for 
implementation is necessary to bring to bear the nearly three decades of accumulated 
experience in implementing the Act to codify and benefit from all of those experiences. 
As you know we have been evaluating the opportunities for changes that would facilitate 
achieving species conservation goals based on the input we gathered through listening 
sessions. In late 2006, the Department of the Interior and other departments conducted 
25 listening sessions related to Cooperative Conservation across the country and received 
more than 150,000 comments. A common theme expressed by the public was that the 
administration of ESA can be improved to provide more emphasis on the original intent 
of the Act, i.e. to recover species. 

Moran Question 3. Last week it was announced that gray wolves will lose protection 
under the Endangered Species Act. Environmental advocates believe this lack of 
protection could reduce wolf populations by as much as 70%, a decrease that would 
require the wolves to be listed as endangered again soon. 

Have you issued a final rule yet with regard to the gray wolf? 

Are there other proposed animals to be removed from the endangered 
species list? 

How will the budget cut affect the current animal populations on the 
endangered species list? 

Answer: We published the final rule to delist the Northern Rocky Mountain Distinct 
Population Segment of the gray wolf in the Federal Register on February 27, 2008, and 
that regulation is scheduled to take effect on March 28, 2008. We have also issued 
proposed rules to delist the brown pelican, the West Virginia northern flying squirrel, and 
portions of the Preble’s meadow jumping mouse. We are confident that the funding 
requested for the Endangered Species program will allow us to fulfill our responsibilities 
under the ESA. In addition, the Service believes that improved effectiveness can be 
achieved. For example, the Endangered Species Program recently completed a draft 
strategic plan, which will help target its resources more effectively to achieve results. 

National Wildlife Refuge System Operations and Maintenance 

Moran Question 4. The budget does sustain the ’08 increase of $36 million for 
operations and maintenance. But the needs far outweigh the increase. The Potomac 
refuges in Northern Virginia are small in terms of acreage, but experience high visitation 
rates. The refuge office operates in a shopping mall miles from the refuges. Because of 
security concerns, the government vehicles must be secured elsewhere every night. 
Staffing has dropped last year from 6.7 FTEs to 4.7 FTEs. They lost their biologist or 
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operations person. One of the refuges (Featherstone) for a while was taken over by 
squatters and is frequented by MS 1 3 gangs. Is this typical of what is happening at our 
refuges? 

Answer: No. The location of refuge headquarters in shopping malls or other such 
locations is not typical within the refuge system but is a cost effective approach for some 
refuges. In addition, crime, to some degree, is inherent on all lands that the public 
frequents. As part of the workforce planning we will focus staff on high priority needs, 
including law enforcement. 

Moran Question 5. Could you provide me with an update on the recovery efforts of the 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge? 

Answer: The hazardous debris removal and cleanup efforts have been completed at 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge (NWR) and it is now open for public use. In an effort to 
decrease our risk of loss in future storm events and to better align with the 
Comprehensive Conservation Plan for the refuge complex, some of the facilities and their 
corresponding functions have been relocated to the Southwest Louisiana Complex 
headquarters at Cameron Prairie National Wildlife Refuge. Among the facilities moved 
were the fire headquarters, fire crew/intem housing, two small storage facilities, and the 
visitor center portion of the refuge office. A small office and a maintenance building are 
the only two facilities being rebuilt at Sabine NWR. 

Multinational Species Conservation Fund 

Moran Question 6. I was distressed to note that funding for the Multinational Species 
Conservation Fund - which includes funding for conservation of African Elephants, 
Rhinos and Tigers, Asian Elephants, and Marine Sea Turtles - is slated to receive a $3.6 
million cut for a total budget of $4.3 million. I understand that this very modest program 
leverages tremendous benefits on the ground in foreign countries, leveraging on average 
a 3 to 1 match by private donations for every federal dollar. 

Given the meagre level of funding involved, the tremendous need in these developing 
countries, and the great bang for the buck on the ground, even though we are in tight 
budget times, how can you justify such a cut? 

Answer: The 2009 budget request for the Multinational Species Conservation Fund is 
$4.3 million, level with the 2008 President’s budget, eliminating funds added by 
Congress in 2008. In order to focus on high priority projects with demonstrated 
achievement, the budget focuses on maintaining 2008 and 2009 initiatives, as well as 
fixed costs. 
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State Wildlife Plans 

Moran Question 7. I have been briefed by Virginia Game and Inland Fisheries officers 
who are very proud of their state wildlife plans that they developed through the federal 
grant. It is my understanding that these plans are now being reviewed and implemented 
by National Wildlife Refuge managers and other federal land management agencies. 
Can you provide me with some examples of how these state plans have helped Fish and 
Wildlife Service? 

Answer: The Wildlife Action Plans are an enormously helpful resource to National 
Wildlife Refuge managers across the country as they draft their Comprehensive 
Conservation Plans. These State plans also help the Service and the States coordinate 
efforts. For example the South Texas Refuge has aligned activities and goals with the 
Texas Wildlife Action Plan such as restoring and enhancing Lesser prairie chicken 
habitat and East Texas black bear conservation and management. 

The Service’s Endangered Species office has also benefited from the State Wildlife 
Action Plans. The Service’s Ecological Service’s office in Jacksonville, Florida 
reviewed the priorities identified in Florida’s Wildlife Action Plan and adjusted their own 
office’s goals and objectives to be complimentary. And in Minnesota, Wildlife Action 
Plan implementation has brought together Region 3’s Ecological Services office and the 
Minnesota DNR to work on recovery of the federally endangered Winged mapleleaf and 
Higgins eye mussels in the St. Croix and Mississippi Rivers. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Maurice Hinchey 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 

Given the science regarding the polar bear science, it seems to me that encouraging and 
increasing fossil fuel development in the Chukchi Sea has a double impact on the 
endangered status of the polar bear. By increasing oil exploration and drilling, we are 
ensuring that we stay on our oil diet. That ensures we continue to increase greenhouse gas 
emissions that further warms the planet and that warming melts more ice floes, further 
diminishing the bears' habitat. The double whammy comes when we encourage drilling 
in places like the Chukchi and Bristol Bay, both with unpredictable, violent weather 
systems, we increase the chances of oil spills from damaged ships and rigs, which further 
endangers the polar bear and other marine life on which the bear requires in order to 
survive. 

Hinchey Question 1 . When is the FWS going to make the determination on listing the 
polar bear? 

Answer: We expect that this decision will be released soon. 

Hinchey Question 2. In your professional judgment, did we unnecessarily put the cart 
before the horse by leasing 2.6 billion worth of oil and gas drilling rights when the 
science is still "out" with regard to listing the iconic polar bear? 

Answer: No. When the polar bear was proposed for listing, the Service developed a 
strategy to ensure that action agencies and the Service met their joint obligations under 
Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act (ESA). A formal conference must be 
conducted if the proposed action is likely to result in jeopardy of a proposed species 
and/or destroy or adversely modify proposed critical habitat. Even if jeopardy is not 
expected, a conference may be conducted on actions that may affect proposed species so 
as to avoid any delays in implementation if the species is eventually listed. 

For the Minerals Management Service (MMS) Lease Sale 193, the Fairbanks Field Office 
had nearly completed formal consultation with MMS for listed species when the polar 
bear was proposed for listing. The Service (field, regional, and national office) and MMS 
discussed the potential need to conduct a conference on polar bears for Lease Sale 193, 
but agreed, for reasons stated above (no threat of jeopardy; no proposed critical habitat) 
that potential impacts were not "likely to result in jeopardy" and there was no need to 
conference. Informal interactions would continue until a final listing determination was 
made, and protective measures would tier off draft Incidental Take Regulations (ITRs) 
for the Chukchi Sea under the Marine Mammal Protection Act (MMPA). The cover 
letter, dated March 28, 2007, which transmitted the Biological Opinion for Lease Sale 
193 to MMS, presented that approach for the polar bear. 
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The Service is confident that this approach complied with ESA requirements and that 
protective measures developed under the MMPA were more protective than those 
possible under the ESA. Under the MMPA and implementing ITRs, actions are 
permitted when they have a negligible impact to the population (in this case, the Chukchi 
Sea population); under the ESA, actions require conferencing only if they are likely to 
cause jeopardy at the scale at which listing is proposed (in this case, rangewide). Also, 
protective measures in ITRs are mandatory, whereas protective measures developed in 
conferencing are advisory. Finally, protective measures in ITRs result from many years 
of effective, collaborative work with the oil industry to minimize impacts to polar bears. 

In addition, consultation on oil and gas development on the Outer Continental Shelf is 
conducted in an "incremental step fashion" whereby progressive steps (leasing and 
exploration, development, and production) are consulted on separately, ensuring that 
jeopardy determinations and implementation of protective measures are repeatedly 
updated to reflect new information and possible changes in scope of impacts. 

Hinchey Question 3. Even if, as Secretary Kempthome states, the rigs will be over 50 
miles out, won't we require a lot of infrastructure on shore, further impacting bear 
habitat? 

Answer: If the polar bear is listed under the ESA, the species will receive protection 
under the ESA through the prohibitions against take under section 9. Actions that may 
affect polar bears or their habitat may require consultation under section 7 of the ESA 
providing there is a Federal involvement, as may be the case for onshore development. 

Hinchey Question 4. When a listing is made, will lease holders be required to limit 
onshore development to protect the habitat? 

Answer: If the polar bear is listed as a threatened species under the ESA, the species will 
receive protection under the ESA through the prohibitions against take under section 9 
(unless specific protective regulations under section 4(d) of the Act are promulgated to 
adapt the take prohibitions for better management of the species conservation and 
survival). Actions that may affect polar bears or their habitat may require consultation 
under section 7 of the ESA providing there is a Federal involvement, as may be the case 
for onshore development. 

Hinchey Question 5. How can oil rigs offshore and increased ship traffic be done 
without endangering polar bears? 

Answer: As outlined above, when the polar bear was proposed for listing, the Service 
developed a strategy to ensure that action agencies and the Service met their joint 
obligations under Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act (ESA). The Service is 
confident that this approach complied with ESA requirements and that protective 
measures developed under the MMPA were more protective than those possible under the 
ESA. Under the MMPA and implementing ITRs, actions are permitted when they have a 
negligible impact to the population (in this case, the Chukchi Sea population); under the 
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ESA, actions require conferencing only if they are likely to cause jeopardy at the scale at 
which listing is proposed (in this case, rangewide). Also, protective measures in ITRs 
are mandator)', whereas protective measures developed in conferencing are advisory. 
Finally, protective measures in ITRs result from many years of effective, collaborative 
work with the oil industry' to minimize impacts to polar bears. 

In addition, consultation on oil and gas development on the Outer Continental Shelf is 
conducted in an "incremental step fashion" whereby progressive steps (leasing and 
exploration, development, and production) are consulted on separately, ensuring that 
jeopardy determinations and implementation of protective measures are repeatedly 
updated to reflect new information and possible changes in scope of impacts. 


I am very concerned that although we were able to increase the budget last year for 
refuges, in part to stop the loss of refuge staff, the Shawangunk refuge in my 
congressional district is threatened with losing its staff. Currently staff is the only 
defense for these sensitive grasslands, keeping vandals and off road vehicles off the 
sensitive landscape to protect this important bird habitat. 

As I understand it, right now a small fraction of manpower and resources from the 
Great Swamp are spent at the Wallkill and Shawangunk Refuges. If in fact, we lose 
Ed Henry on the Shawangunk, we will expect equal time and resources to be divided 
among the three refuges. This would not be my first choice, as it will result in fewer 
resources for Great Swamp, and is unpractical since Shawangunk grasslands is a 
two and a half hour drive from Great Swamp, and would take an enormous amount 
of manpower hours just driving to and from Shawangunk. 

Hinchey Question 6. Please tell me how you will use the increased funding to keep our 
refuge staff at the Shawangunk. 

Answer: Shawangunk Grasslands NWR is a designated "unstaffed satellite refuge" and 
has been managed from Wallkill River NWR since its establishment. We will continue 
to commit staff time and funding to supporting refuge priorities at Shawangunk 
Grasslands NWR within our funding ability'. Our Strategic Workforce Plan (Plan) was 
designed to increase refuge management capability on refuge field stations. The extra 
funding that we have received is based on the number of positions identified in the plan 
for each refuge. Some staff reductions are necessary to fully fund each stations' 
management capability needs (non-salary operational needs). The increased funding will 
be used to augment the Refuge Complex's budget. The Complex refuge manager is 
expected to manage the increased management capability level ($333,000) to support 
station priorities at all three refuges (Great Swamp, Wallkill River, and Shawangunk 
Grasslands NWRs) in accordance with service priorities and mandates. Wallkill River 
NWR is not targeted to be destaffed (i.e. all staff deleted). The refuge is targeted to lose 
the refuge manager position. We plan to keep a refuge biologist, prescribed fire 
specialist, and forestry technician. 
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Hinchey Question 7. Please break out how the increase for Region 5 was distributed and 
show me a table with funding, staffing levels and hours for all three refuges: Great 
Swamp, Wallkill and Shawangunk. 

Answer: The report on Refuge System’s allocation of the appropriated increase is not 
yet complete. Regional offices are in the process of finalizing field station allocations 
and evaluating the impact of the FY2008 appropriation. Once the Regional offices have 
completed their evaluations, the Refuge System will compile the report. We expect to 
complete the report within 90 days. 

Hinchey Question 8. I understand that there are approximately 1550 wolves in the 
northern Rockies, is that correct? I also understand that you are only requesting that 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming maintain around 1 50 wolves in each state, is that correct? 
(AES) 

That means 70% of the wolves in the region could be killed following delisting. 

Answer: The current population of wolves in the northern Rockies is approximately 
1,500 animals. Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming have each committed to maintain at least 
15 breeding pairs (successfully reproducing wolf packs) and at least 150 wolves in mid- 
winter. Step-down planning by each State indicates that the northern Rocky mountain 
wolf population will be managed at over 1,000 wolves. Suggestions by some critics that 
the States intend to manage the wolf population down to the bare minimum population 
are inaccurate and misleading. Delisting is based on the Service’s determination that the 
wolf population is fully recovered and that there are no threats to it in the foreseeable 
future. The States’ have all committed in writing to manage for a wolf population that far 
exceeds minimum recovery levels and to manage and resolve any and all future threats to 
the wolf population so it is never threatened or endangered again. 

Hinchey Question 9. Has the Fish and Wildlife Service allowed 70% of any other 
species to be killed as soon as they are taken off the endangered species list? 

Answer: As mentioned earlier, we do not anticipate that there will be a 70% reduction in 
the northern Rockies wolf population, nor are we aware of any other species that has been 
delisted where such a reduction has taken place. When we evaluate whether a species 
can be removed from the list, the evaluation includes whether any future reductions in the 
population numbers may threaten the species with extinction. This evaluation, as 
discussed above, includes whether the appropriate regulatory mechanisms are in place to 
maintain a population that is not threatened with extinction in the foreseeable future. 

Hinchey Question 10. Are there any other species being considered for removal from 
the endangered species list that you plan to allow a 70% reduction in their population 
after delisting? Why the special treatment for wolves? 

Answer: Determinations for wolf recovery and delisting are based on biology and 
threats, not special treatment. As explained above, after delisting the States will manage 
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for wolf population levels well above minimum recovery goals and the suggestion that 
70% of the wolf population would be removed is highly exaggerated. 

I’m concerned about the precedent this delisting plan sets for reducing populations of 
other recently recovered species by nearly three quarters. 

Answer: A precedent for large reductions of populations of delisted species will not be 
set by the delisting of the NRM DPS because such large reductions of the wolf 
population will not occur, as explained above. Furthermore, the Service conducted a 
thorough scientific review of the future status of wolves and all potential future threats to 
wolves and determined delisting was warranted because wolves do not meet the 
definition of a threatened or endangered species. Our analysis and rationale are described 
in detail in the final delisting rule. 

Hinchey Question 11. What is preventing you from 70% reductions in all species as 
they are removed from the endangered species list? 

450 wolves throughout the entire northern Rockies doesn’t seem like a whole lot to me. 

Answer: As supported by many of the scientists who reviewed our recovery plan, 
maintaining at least 450 wolves, distributed across Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, is an 
appropriate recovery goal for the gray wolf. As explained above, after delisting the 
States will manage for wolf population levels well above minimum recovery goals and 
the suggestion that 70% of the wolf population would be removed is highly exaggerated. 

Hinchey Question 12. Do you know how many wolves that is per acre of wolf habitat in 
the northern Rockies recovery area? 

Answer: Since about 2002 the total area occupied by the NRM wolf population (around 
1 10,00 square miles) has not changed despite the number of wolves growing from 663 in 
2002 to over 1,500 in 2007. The wolf population has been simply filling in the remaining 
areas of suitable habitat in western Montana, central Idaho, and northwestern Wyoming. 
Nearly all the suitable habitat in the NRM is now filled with resident wolf packs. There 
are few remaining areas where new wolf packs could form without chronic conflicts with 
people. 

Hinchey Question 13. Can you please provide me information on how the density of 
450 wolves in the northern Rockies recovery area compares to the per acre density of 
wolves in the Great Lakes recovery area (MN, WI, and MI)? 

Answer: Wolf density in the Great Lakes area is higher on average than in the NRM 
because the suitable habitat in the Great Lakes is more contiguous and the Great Lakes 
have much denser populations of natural prey (primarily white-tailed deer) and fewer 
livestock. In addition, wolves in the Great Lakes have slightly smaller body size, which 
allows each area of suitable habitat to support more wolves. 
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Hinchey Question 14. How many wolves lived in the region before people began to kill 
them off? 

Answer: We do not know how many wolves occurred in any one region prior to 
settlement, but some estimate that the historic wolf population may have numbered 
around 300,000 in all of North America. 

Hinchey Question 15. Approximately how many mountain lions live in the recovery 
area? Black bears? 

Answer: Mountain lions and black bear are much more numerous in the NRM than 
wolves are. Because they are difficult to survey, exact numbers are not available. 
However, it has been estimated that around 3 1 ,000 mountain lions live in the western 
United States, and several tens of thousands of black bears. All species of wildlife vary 
in their biological and social carrying capacity, so comparisons of numbers between 
different species is not a factor that influences listing decisions. 

Hinchey Question 16. What are the trends in elk populations in the recovery area since 
wolves were reintroduced? 

Answer: Most elk populations in the NRM are near historic high levels. However, 
several herds are far below historic levels, and wolf predation is a major cause for 
declining numbers of elk in a few herds. 

I know many scientists believe wolves have positive impacts on the ecosystems they 
inhabit, for example by culling weak and diseased elk and keeping them from 
overgrazing stream corridors. 

Answer: There is evidence of such ecological benefits in more pristine areas where 
wolf density is very high, as in the northern range of Yellowstone National Park. Outside 
the National Parks wolf density is lower because of chronic conflict with people and their 
livestock. Where wolf density is lower, such ecological impacts would be less dramatic. 

Hinchey Question 17. Is it possible for 450 wolves across the northern Rockies to fill 
their role as the top predator in the ecosystem, or have any meaningful ecological impact 
in the region? 

One of your initial recovery objectives was for the wolf populations in Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming to be connected with each other and with wolves in Canada, so they can 
interact and exchange genes, as a safeguard against inbreeding and genetic isolation. 

Answer: Studies show that many existing wolf populations around the world have 
persisted for many decades and even centuries despite low genetic diversity, while other 
very small populations continue to be genetically fit. Wolves have a strong tendency to 
select mates that will minimize inbreeding. Recent and ongoing studies of wolf dispersal 
and genetics show that the NRM wolf population has very high genetic diversity and that 
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routine movement occurs between wolves from Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Canada. 
Although there is less movement to Wyoming than between the other areas, some wolves 
still disperse into Wyoming. Besides committing to maintain the wolf population well 
above recovery levels, the States of Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming have committed to 
manage any and all threats to it, including connectivity and genetic viability. If in the 
unlikely event low genetic diversity becomes a threat in the NRM wolf population, the 
States would relocate individuals to enhance genetic diversity. The Service conducted a 
thorough review of these issues, including other scientific studies that suggested that even 
under a worst case scenario where genetic diversity might be reduced within the next 100 
years, it would not threaten the population. Our detailed scientific review determined 
that delisting was warranted and nothing we examined, including genetic viability, 
threatened the wolf population in the foreseeable future. 

Hinchey Question 18. Does your plan guarantee any interaction between wolves in the 
three states? How about with Canada? 

Answer: Wolf packs in the northwestern Montana and central Idaho core recovery areas 
are relatively contiguous throughout those areas and into Canada where wolf packs are 
numerous and contiguous northward to the Arctic Ocean. There are also several 
instances of dispersing wolves entering the Greater Yellowstone area. The interchange of 
interchange of wolves between these populations will not be altered by the States’ 
management commitments. 

Hinchey Question 19. Does the recovery standard for wolves remain at 100 per state? 
So technically could states reduce wolves in the region to 300 animals before FWS would 
be required to consider relisting the population? 

Answer: The recovery goal for the NRM wolf population is at least 30 breeding pairs 
and 300 wolves equally distributed among Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming for 3 
consecutive years. This goal was exceeded in 2002 and has been every year through the 
present. Delisting required that each State commit to managing at least 15 breeding pairs 
and 150 wolves. 

We would initiate analysis for relisting if any of the following occur: 

1) The wolf population in Idaho, Montana, or Wyoming drops below 10 breeding 
pairs and 100 wolves. 

2) The wolf population in any of these States drops below 15 breeding pair and 
150 wolves for 3 consecutive years. 

3) The wolf population in Wyoming, outside the National Parks, drops below seven 
breeding pairs for 3 consecutive years. 

4) Threats to the recovery of the NRM wolf population arise or increase. 

Before making our determination that the NRM DPS could be delisted, we analyzed five 
categories of threats specified in section 4(a)(1) of the Endangered Species Act (Act). 
This analysis of threats is an evaluation of both the threats currently facing the species 
and the threats that are reasonably likely to affect the species in the foreseeable future 
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following removal from the Act’s protections. We determined that no threats to the 
NRM wolf population currently exist or are likely to occur in the foreseeable future, thus 
we were able to determine, in part, that delisting the NRM population was appropriate. 
The criterion regarding threats that would initiate an analysis for potential relisting refers 
to the occurrence of unforeseen threats. 

The five categories of threats we examined to support our delisting determination were: 
1) the present or threatened destruction, modification, or curtailment of its habitat or 
range, 2) overutilization for commercial, recreational, scientific, or educational purposes, 
3) disease or predation, 4) the adequacy or inadequacy of existing regulatory 
mechanisms, and 5) other natural or manmade factors affecting its continued existence. 

Human-caused mortality would be the most significant threat to the long-term 
conservation of the gray wolf. Managing this source of mortality (i.e., overutilization of 
wolves for commercial, recreational, scientific and educational purposes and human 
predation) would be the primary challenge to maintaining a recovered wolf population 
into the foreseeable future. Montana Idaho, and Wyoming have wolf management plans 
to regulate human-caused mortality that are current and effective under State law. The 
Service has determined that these State plans and laws are adequate to support a 
recovered wolf population, and that each State will maintain its share and distribution of 
the NRM DPS wolf population above recovery levels for the foreseeable future. 

In terms of habitat, the amount and distribution of suitable habitat in public ownership 
provides, and will continue to provide, large core areas that contain high-quality habitat 
of sufficient size to anchor a recovered wolf population (assuming adequate regulatory 
mechanisms are in place). Our analysis of land-use practices shows these areas will 
maintain their suitability well into the foreseeable future, if not indefinitely. These areas 
also provide the necessary connectivity to support a three-part metapopulation. Disease 
and parasites can play a temporary role in population stability. That said, as long as 
populations are managed above recovery levels, diseases or parasites are not likely to 
threaten the recovered NRM DPS at any point in the foreseeable future. Natural 
predation is likely to remain an insignificant factor in population dynamics into the 
foreseeable future. Finally, we believe that other natural or manmade factors are unlikely 
to threaten the recovered wolf population within the foreseeable future. 

The Act requires us, in cooperation with the States, to monitor the status of a delisted 
species for at least 5 years following delisting. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, 
Oregon, and Utah have committed to continue monitoring wolf populations, according to 
their State wolf management plans. These post-delisting monitoring programs would 
enable the States and the Service to detect any unforeseen threats to the NRM wolf 
population that arise. 

However, it is important to remember that the step-down plans of these three States 
indicate that they will manage for a total population of over 1,000 wolves. It is highly 
unlikely that these States would allow the NRM population to drop down to 300 wolves. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Alan B. Mollohan 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 


Wind Turbine Guidelines Advisory Committee 

On January 17, 2008 a number of environmental organizations submitted a letter to the 
agency objecting to the membership of the recently-established Wind Turbine Guidelines 
Advisory Committee. The letter asserts that the membership violates applicable statutory 
law because of (1) the absence of members having expertise or experience regarding the 
critical issues of bat interactions with wind turbines, and the wildlife impacts of wind 
projects in the eastern United States, and (2) the fact at least half of the members either 
directly represent the wind-energy industry or work in capacities to promote or enhance 
the industry. 

Mollohan Question 1. In view of the fact that there are currently four vacancies on the 
committee, please set out the specific steps that are being taken to add members to the 
committee who will address the objections raised in the January 17* letter. 

Answer: The Service is currently considering nominations to replace the four 
Committee members, and plans to recommend an expert on bat ecology. 

Specific criteria were developed to evaluate nominees to the Committee, and these same 
criteria will be applied to individuals the Service is considering to fill the empty 
Committee seats. The criteria require that members be senior representatives of their 
respective constituent groups, have a policy perspective, and be able to represent the 
varied interests associated with wind energy development and its potential impacts to 
wildlife species and their habitats. The criteria also require that the Service consider the 
breadth and depth of knowledge that the nominees have in the following fields: wind 
energy facility location, design, operation, and transmission requirements; wildlife 
species potentially affected and the potential positive and negative impacts; wildlife 
survey techniques; applicable laws and regulations; and current research on wind/wildlife 
interactions. Because the Committee will make policy recommendations to the 
Secretary, emphasis is placed not only on technical expertise, but also on policy 
perspective. 

Mollohan Question 2. To the extent the agency is of the view that any of the objections 
to the committee’s membership set out in the January 17 th letter are not valid, please set 
out in full the reasons for that view. 

Answer: We appreciate the input provided by Meyer, Glitzenstein & Crystal in their 
January' 17, 2008, letter and recognize that the success of the Committee and the quality 
of its recommendations are dependent upon balance and fair representation. We have 
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spent considerable effort on these issues and believe the Committee members will 
balance the viewpoints and interests of government, wind energy development, and 
wildlife conservation. 

Mollohan Question 3. Section 13 of the Committee’s charter, on “Ethics 
Responsibilities of Members,” provides, “No Committee or subcommittee member may 
participate in any specific party matter, including a lease, license, permit, contract, claim, 
agreement, or related litigation, with the Department in which the member has a direct 
financial interest.” Please describe how this provision applies to the committee members 
who are employed by or represent a wind-energy developer. Does the provision 
generally prohibit those members from communicating with or appearing before any 
Departmental official in behalf of his or her employer or client on “any specific party 
matter”? 

Answer: The charter provision does not prohibit committee members who are employed 
by or represent a wind-energy developer from communicating with or appearing before 
any Departmental official on behalf of his or her employer or client on any specific party 
matter. 

The charter language is only meant to restrict the actions a member takes as part of his or 
her duties on the advisory committee — not actions they take outside of their advisory 
committee duties. It does not prohibit a member from acting, on behalf of an employer or 
client, in a permit or other specific party matter before the Department of the Interior. 
However, it does prohibit a member from participating in any advisory committee action 
concerning such a permit or other specific party matter. The provision also requires 
members to endeavor to avoid participating in any committee actions that would cause 
the public to question the integrity of the committee’s operations, activities, or advice- 
such as a committee action regarding a specific party matter in which a member’s 
relative, with whom the member has a close personal relationship, is a party. 

This committee’s function is to provide advice and recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Interior on developing effective measures to avoid or minimize impacts to wildlife 
and their habitats related to land-based wind energy facilities. Unlike a lease, permit, 
contract, etc., such measures are likely to be matters of general applicability — not 
specific party matters. Accordingly, it is unlikely that any specific party matter would 
even come before the committee for action. Therefore, it is unlikely that the provision 
will impact the ability of the members to participate in advisory committee actions. 


White-Nose Syndrome in Bats 

The following questions concern “white-nose syndrome,” which, as the agency is aware, 
has been killing bats in unprecedented numbers. It appears that the cause of this disease 
is unknown at present, but it is killing endangered species of bats, thus necessitating a 
prompt, strong response from the agency. 
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On February 18, 2008 several environmental and endangered-species organizations 
submitted a petition to the agency urging that the agency, among other things, withdraw 
all previously approved Incidental Take Statements authorizing take of legally protected 
bat species, and reinitiate formal consultation in light of white-nose syndrome. 

Mollohan Question 4. Has the agency made a decision on this proposed action? If so, 
please describe the decision that has been made and the reasons for it. If not, please state 
when it is anticipated that a decision will be made. 

Answer: Both the cause and the extent of this problem are unknown at this time and it 
would be premature to withdraw all previously issued incidental take authorizations for 
listed bats. Past consultations provide many beneficial conservation measures for these 
species. Presently, white-nose syndrome is restricted in its geographic extent leaving 
open the question of the ultimate effect on protected bat species. Our immediate focus is 
to identify the causes and origin of bat deaths and understand the magnitude of the threat 
to bats. 

Mollohan Question 5. Please state when and how the agency first became aware of 
white-nose syndrome, and describe the actions the agency has taken with regard to the 
disease, including a description and the anticipated cost of any research that the agency is 
conducting or funding, or that it plans to conduct or fund, on the causes, cure or 
prevention of white-nose syndrome. 

Answer: The agency first became aware of the syndrome during Spring 2007 when a 
New York State biologist reported bat deaths in a number of New York caves. Since that 
time, the Service has been cooperating with the State of New York in the investigation of 
the problem. 

The Service is the primary point of contact for the public for cave advisories, 
decontamination protocols, status of affected sites, and other general information on the 
syndrome. We have organized surveys for the syndrome at additional caves throughout 
New England and important hibernating sites elsewhere. We are also facilitating 
information exchange among Service and State biologists, through weekly conference 
calls, and among all involved research labs to avoid redundant investigations. The 
Service is maintaining a database of caves and mines that have been searched in 2008 to 
track new reports of the syndrome. Web sites have also been developed to disseminate 
accurate information. 

To date, all offices and laboratories have worked together within existing budgets. The 
work thus far has not yielded definitive results regarding pathogens likely to cause the 
deaths of these bats. Theories are being formulated and lines of investigation are being 
planned. Work is being orchestrated with State biologists and Federal researchers to 
formulate proposals for the remainder of 2008 and beyond. These proposals may 
include: 1) baseline assessments of bat species distributions in states adjacent to affected 
states to detect any spread of the syndrome; 2) fall captures of bats at hibemacula to 
document weights of bats as they enter hibernation; and 3) studies of known Indiana bat 
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or little brown bat summer maternity colonies associated with affected winter hibernation 
sites. At this time, a full range of needed research activities and associated costs has not 
been developed. 

Mollohan Question 6. Is the agency aware of any research regarding the disease that 
should be, but has not yet been, undertaken? If so, please provide a description of that 
research and the agency’s estimate of its cost. 

Answer: Clear lines of research are not yet apparent. Within the next two months we 
should have all the pathology work complete and be in a better position to identify 
needed research. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Tom Udall 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Flearing February 28, 2008 

(Background for 1-2) 

Director Hall, your budget keeps funding for State and Tribal Wildlife Grants at FY08 
levels. Can you give the subcommittee an idea of what the demand for this funding has 
been in recent years, and what kind of demand you expect for FY09? 

Answer: The demand for State Wildlife Grant funding remains high and we expect it to 
remain so in 2009. One reason this demand remains high is that this money is often the 
only source of funding for non-game species that are not federally listed. 

Udall Question 1. What percentage of funds within the State and Tribal Wildlife Grant 
program is used by tribal nations? 

Answer: In 2008, the State and Tribal Wildlife Grants were funded at $73.8 million, of 
which $6.18 million was allocated to the tribes. Of that amount, 3% is used for 
administration, which leaves approximately $6.12 million available for use by tribal 
nations, or slightly more than eight percent. 

Udall Question 2. Tribal Nations manage a vast amount of land across the nation, how is 
US Fish and Wildlife Service working with the tribes to ensure that they are receiving 
adequate assistance for their wildlife programs and needs? 

Answer: The Service has a Native American Liaison in the Washington Office and 
liaisons in seven of eight regional offices who administer the Tribal Wildlife Grants 
program and provide technical assistance to tribes to support their fish and wildlife 
programs. Many Service programs, regions and field offices work directly with tribes, 
including several Fish and Wildlife Management Assistance offices that were exclusively 
established to support tribal fish and wildlife programs. The Service conducts annual law 
enforcement training for tribal conservation enforcement officers and provides financial 
and technical support for the Native American Fish and Wildlife Society's Summer 
Youth Practicum to teach young tribal members about fish and wildlife conservation. 
The Service has cooperative management programs with Native Alaskans to co-manage 
fish and wildlife resources. The Service coordinates and provides training in fisheries 
and wildlife management for tribal staff and also trains our own leadership about the 
Service's trust responsibility for working with tribes. 

Udall Question 3. Despite receiving modest funding over the years, the Multinational 
Species Conservation Funds (MSCF) and Neotropical Migratory Birds Conservation 
Funds (NMBCF) continue to be extremely effective. What are some of the activities that 
these funds support and what have been the highlights of this past year? 
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Answer: The Neotropical Migratory Birds Conservation Fund supports a broad range of 
conservation activities, from habitat conservation to research and monitoring. Some 
recent highlights: 

• Mangrove forest restoration, a native tree nursery, and a bird monitoring program 
were initiated in the Cayman Islands, a critical stopover area for migratory birds 
in the Caribbean, 

• A Grasslands Alliance has formed in the pampas of Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Paraguay that works with private ranchers to protect riparian habitats, control 
fire, and manage habitat in an area that is rapidly being converted to agriculture. 

• In the Pacific Northwest, important oak forest habitat is being protected and 
managed through outreach to local landowners. 

The Multinational Species Conservation Funds support a multitude of activities outlined 
in each of the respective Acts that authorized them including human/wildlife conflict; 
applied research, monitoring and management; habitat/protected area/ecosystem 
conservation and management; wildlife protection and law enforcement; and capacity 
building. Highlights of this past year included: 

• A project to reassess and revise land use plans to stimulate the use of agricultural 
practices consistent with conservation of orangutan and gibbon habitat in the 
corridor between Bukit Barisan Selatan National Park and a larger landscape of 
protected forest in Indonesia. 

• A project to strengthen law enforcement in vulnerable portions of the Orang 
National Park in India by providing tiger anti-poaching camp/watch towers to 
allow forest officers to remain in these areas on an extended basis. 

• A project to enhance protection of elephants and their habitat, improve Protected 
Area management, strengthen national, provincial and community capacity to 
implement cooperative and collaborative conservation programs, increase 
community outreach and conservation education, and conduct population surveys 
and monitoring in Cambodia. 

• A project that supports aerial patrolling and response to improve elephant security 
in community, private, and government-owned rangelands in northern Kenya, in 
collaboration with the national wildlife department and local wildlife scouts. 

• A project to support development of a community based leatherback conservation 
project at Hamilton Beach, Sierra Leone. 

Udall Question 4. What do you consider to be the greatest challenges for these programs 
in the coming year, and how does FWS plan to address them? Will funding levels be 
sufficient to meet these needs? 

Answer: NMBCF - The hemispheric nature of migration, coupled with the increasing 
complexity of threats such as continuing habitat loss, will continue to be the greatest 
challenge to the NMBCA program in the coming year. Partners from the United States 
are increasingly linking with Latin American and Caribbean collaborators to implement 
migratory bird conservation. The “Partners in Flight” and the NMBCA programs play 
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central roles in cooperative conservation. The Service will continue to foster and 
promote these partnerships to ensure the highest priority needs are addressed with the 
resources available. 

MSCF - Two primary challenges face this program: (1) improving coordination and 
collaboration among the conservation groups working to conserve some of these 
endangered species; and (2) adapting MSCF initiatives to address impacts of climate 
change. 

We have just begun to act regarding the "collaboration" issue by hosting a meeting of the 
primary tiger conservation organizations in the U.S. to discuss this issue. During next 
fiscal year the Service will be a key player in exploring the possibilities of developing an 
umbrella mechanism to bring the tiger conservation community together. Funding for 
this effort can be achieved partially with resources from the Rhino/Tiger Conservation 
Fund with additional support coming from the Wildlife Without Borders - Near East, 
South Asia and Africa program. 

Concerning adaptation of the MSCFs to the impacts of climate change, the Service plans 
to revise the Request for Proposals under all of the MSCFs to have proponents address 
potential threats of climate change and how they might be addressed. There is no 
anticipated funding increase needed to revise the Request for Proposals. Grants that 
propose to adapt conservation actions on the ground in response to the threats of climate 
change will be awarded for the highest priority climate change initiatives with the best 
prospects for success. 

Udall Question 5. Given that Congress has authorized programs for the conservation of 
rhinos, tigers, elephants, great apes, and marine turtles, and has consistently increased 
appropriations for these programs under both Democratic and Republican leadership, 
why does the Administration continue to recommend cuts every year? Since Fiscal Year 
2005, the gap between enacted levels and requests has widened until the request for FY 
2009 was only 54% of the previous year's appropriation. Could you tell us the reasons for 
the recent cuts to this program? Is it possible that in FY 2010, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service will recommend a number that is closer to the enacted levels passed by 
Congress? 

Answer: The Service's budget is developed in the context of Service, Department, and 
Administration priorities. We recognize that some programs, including the MSCFs, are 
highly meritorious; however we consider all Service programs when prioritizing funding 
requests. As each request is submitted, careful consideration of programmatic needs has 
placed the MSCFs at a lower priority level and consequently, the budget requests since 
2005 have reflected these needs and priorities. The Service is in the process of 
developing the budget request for FY 2010 and will consider Service, Department, and 
Administration priorities in its deliberations. The MSCFs will be carefully considered in 
the context of programs as we move forward with our budget request in 2010. 
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Udall Question 6. Funding for the Multinational Species Conservation Fund is cut nearly 
in have in the Presidents budget and the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund 
is also significantly reduced. With this significant reduction in funding how does the 
Service plan to sustain the projects and successes initiated last year, and meet the 
demands of a new year? 

Answer: The highly competitive nature of these programs assures that the top-ranking 
projects will continue to receive funding under the President’s 2009 budget. The Service 
will continue to support the highest priority projects that provide the greatest benefit to 
species in their range countries and successful conservation of these species will continue 
to the maximum degree possible. 

Udall Question 7. The Multinational Species Conservation Fund (MSCF), the 
Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Act (NMBCA), and the Wildlife Without 
Borders (WWB) program all generate matching funds from public and private partners, 
leveraging approximately three times the U.S. contribution. How do these investments in 
conservation help to (1) save vulnerable species, (2) contribute to economic and domestic 
stability, and (3) raise the profile of the United States in developing countries? 

Answer: Vulnerable species are saved by involving and obtaining the commitment and 
buy-in of local people. We achieve this commitment through, “capacity building.” Local 
people are educated regarding how humans and wildlife can cohabitate in limited areas, 
thus contributing to economic and domestic stability. One such example of this 
investment is in Mexico, where campesino farmers are taught how to curtail their use of 
wood cut from forests where the Monarch butterfly over-winters. Wood is not only a 
home building commodity, but a means for these people to sustain themselves by selling 
it. With education, local people are now convinced that alternative housing made with 
adobe brick and organic farming methods can provide economic stability superior to 
culling the forests. This is not an overnight success story, but has taken many years of 
mentoring by those campesino fanners who have reaped the benefits of alternative 
farming and construction methods. The benefit to the Monarch is that its habitat is 
gradually being sustained. This also raises the profile of the United States in these poor 
areas because the funds to train local people come from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

With regard to NMBCA, 

(1) The Service has identified 131 kinds of birds in the United States as Species of 
Conservation Concern, about half of which are neotropical migrants and have benefited 
from NMBCA projects. In Colombia, for example, NMBCA funds helped ProAves (a 
non-profit organization in Columbia) in their efforts to locate and preserve wintering 
areas of the declining Cerulean Warbler and to gamer public support for bird 
conservation. 

2) NMBCA grant partners work closely with rural communities to gain their support for 
conservation by improving their livelihoods. In southern Belize, for example, NMBCA 
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funds enabled the Ya’axche Conservation Trust to promote bird-friendly cacao and other 
sustainable agriculture among Mayan communities. Another NMBCA partner in 
Paraguay actively engages civil society in responsible agriculture discussions and 
community empowerment. 

3) The Service works cooperatively with governmental and non-governmental partners 
throughout Canada, Latin America and the Caribbean to blend migratory bird 
conservation objectives with local priorities, such as conservation of biological diversity 
and support for sustainable livelihoods. NMBCA-supported projects are often 
highlighted in local media and are at the core of outreach campaigns. 

Udall Question 8. FWS has done an exemplary job in developing scientific approaches 
and good stewardship practices by providing funds through MSCF and the NMBCF. 
What does FWS plan to do to allow wildlife to adapt to and survive the effects of global 
warming? 

Answer: NMBCA grants support habitat protection and restoration projects covering 
thousands of acres within the ranges of migratory birds in the neotropics. Much of this 
acreage is, or was, tropical forest, and tropical deforestation is one of the major 
contributors to global carbon emissions. The NMBCA program represents a direct 
response to climate change by funding the restoration and protection of wildlife habitats 
across a range of altitudinal, ecological and climatic gradients. The availability of this 
habitat will allow migratory birds and other wildlife to adapt to climate change by 
providing populations with the ability to move into suitable habitat as climate change 
impacts current habitats. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has established a working group that is considering 
the effects of global warming. Within the International Affairs program, a team is 
exploring how to best adapt our capacity building efforts in the face of global wanning 
impacts. The outcome of this work, in its early stages, will be used as future criteria for 
funding grants coupled with the technical assistance and technology transfer that we 
engage in with international partners. 

Udall Question 9. Which of the species covered by the MSCF programs do you consider 
to be at greatest risk for survival, and would you recommend that additional funding be 
directed to the conservation of these species? 

Answer: We believe that the species at greatest risk for survival are the great apes, 
followed in priority order by Asian rhinoceros, tigers, African rhinoceros, Asian 
elephants, African elephants, and finally marine turtles. This hierarchy is based primarily 
on consideration of the number of individuals of each species surviving in the wild. For 
example, three of the most endangered species covered by the MSCFs occur in Asia, 
where two species of gibbons (the Cao Vit and the Hainan Gibbons) and one species of 
rhinoceros (the Javan Rhinoceros) number fewer than 100 individuals. If one considers 
subspecies, the northern white rhinoceros has less than five individuals surviving in the 
wild in the beleaguered Garamba NP in the Democratic Republic of Congo. In West 
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Africa, there are thought to be less than 200 Cross River Gorillas in isolated 
mountaintops in Nigeria and Cameroon. 

In addition to prioritizing species for the limited resources available through the MSCFs 
based on their surviving numbers, we must consider how each species’ vulnerability 
status is changing, as well as estimate the potential effectiveness of focusing additional 
funding on a species in a particular area. This more complex analysis is most relevant to 
particular portions of a species’ range or when considering subspecies in priority setting. 
For example, due to the increase in the illegal hunting of wildlife for bushmeat and their 
vulnerability to disease, African apes are increasingly under threat. Tigers are becoming 
an increasing conservation priority due to the growing hunting pressure for skins and 
other products as well as habitat and prey base destruction caused by human activities. 

The Service will continue to support the highest priority activities for the species covered 
by the MCSF. 

Udall Question 10. How many grant proposals (and their dollar value) did the FWS 
receive in 2006 and 2007 which were rejected but would have merited approval if there 
had been more resources available to the NMBCA? To the MSCF? 

Answer: In 2006 and 2007, the Service funded 75% of the NMBCA proposals that were 
merited. We estimate that in 2006 there were 21 additional projects requesting roughly 
$2.6 million in funding and in 2007 there were an additional 32 projects requesting 
around $4.0 million. 

In 2006 and 2007, the Service funded 42% and 55% respectively of the MSCF proposals 
that were merited. We estimate that in 2006 there were 207 additional projects requesting 
roughly $7.9 million in funding and in 2007 there were an additional 133 projects 
requesting around $6.8 million. 

(Background for 11-13) 

Director Hall, I commend you and the administration for your efforts to address the 
decline in migratory bird populations in North America. One of the only increases in 
funding in your budget is for Migratory Bird Management. It is my understanding that 
this funding will be used as part of the President’s Birds Forever initiative that will 
include the purchase of approximately 16,600 acres of migratory bird habitat 

Udall Question 11. How far will the added 16,600 acres of migratory bird habitat go to 
address the ongoing decline in migratory birds? 

Answer: These added acres are the anticipated result of the proposed increase to the 
Federal Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamp, or *‘Duck Stamp,” therefore the 
approximately 16,600 acres will be annual additional acres protected. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has adopted a strategic habitat conservation process to conduct 
biological planning and conservation design to maximize bird population responses from 
the protection of habitats. The Service’s Migratory Bird Program supports regional joint 
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ventures (public-private partnerships) that develop strategic conservation plans to guide 
where conservation delivery partners should target conservation actions to have the 
highest positive impact for migratory bird populations. As one of these joint venture 
partners, the FWS National Wildlife Refuge System, using these additional Duck Stamp 
dollars, will target the acquisitions to high priority habitats to the benefit of some 
declining migratory bird populations. The acreage we can protect each year, a total of 
74,400 acres, is not enough migratory bird habitat to offset the habitat loss which is a 
primary reason for many declining bird populations. However, in concert with migratory 
bird joint ventures that help to strategically target the conservation efforts of many 
partners (Federal, State, private, and non-profit) can greatly improve the chances of 
migratory birds surviving and thus slowing population declines. 

Udall Question 12. What research has US Fish and Wildlife Service conducted to 
determine the state of migratory bird habitat, and can you outline the Service’s plans for 
curbing the ongoing decline in migratory bird populations? 

Answer: The FWS has adopted a science-based, adaptive framework for setting and 
achieving cross-program habitat conservation objectives to strategically address the 
problems migratory birds face. This framework, called Strategic Habitat Conservation, is 
based on the principles of adaptive management and uses the best available scientific 
data, ecological models and focused monitoring and assessment efforts to develop and 
implement habitat conservation strategies that result in measurable bird population 
outcomes. One of the major deliverers of this strategic habitat conservation is the 
migratory bird joint venture partnership which increases the efficiency and effectiveness 
of bird conservation efforts by bringing together leading wildlife conservation 
organizations, agencies and scientists to jointly develop and implement bird conservation 
strategies. Joint ventures use the results of the best available research to develop decision 
support tools and landscape design models, which often involve geographic information 
systems, habitat classification information and statistical models, to determine the amount 
of habitat needed to maintain healthy populations of migratory birds. 

Additionally, the Service has identified in particular 36 species of migratory birds that are 
part of the agency’s Focal Species Strategy. These birds are highlighted in order for the 
Service and its partners to be able to effectively focus efforts on the landscape that can 
improve their status to healthy and sustainable levels again. Through focal species 
management plans, the Service has identified key actions that will enhance our collective 
ability to help these species and curb their decline. 

Udall Question 13. Conservation organizations estimate that $25.2 million is needed in 
FY09 for species listings to help begin reducing the backlog of endangered species 
decisions that are needed. This is approximately $7 million above FY08. The President's 
budget remains almost flat for the listing line item, despite growing needs for listing, 
protection and now revision of decisions interfered with by administration personnel. 
How do you propose fulfilling your obligation of protecting endangered fish, plants and 
wildlife and reducing this backlog without increased resources? 
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Answer: The Service has been focusing its listing funding on addressing the petition 
backlog. However, in 2008, at our request, Congress moved $3 million from critical 
habitat funding to listing funding. This will enable the Service to begin to address the 
listing backlog. The 2009 President's Budget retains this additional $3 million for listing. 
For 2008, we hope to propose listing determinations for 71 species and finalize a listing 
determination for 1 species. For 2009, we hope to propose listing determinations for 21 
species and finalize listing determinations for 71 species. 

The President has repeatedly stated his commitment to fully fund the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) yet year after year, this Administration is 
reducing its request for land acquisition and diverting the LWCF funds for other 
uses. In FY09, the total Fish and Wildlife Service land acquisition request is only 
S10 million nationwide, with only two small projects recommended for funding. 

Udall Question 14. Given the need to protect critical wildlife areas, and with hundreds of 
millions of dollars in USFWS land acquisition backlog, why is it that only $10 million is 
requested for the USFWS LWCF account this year? 

Answer: The Service’s budget request for FY 2009 for Land Acquisition is $10.2 
million. This request supports the current need for realty professionals and funds two 
priority acquisitions; the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife Refuge and the Upper 
Mississippi National Fish and Wildlife Refuge. For several years the Service has been 
focusing on managing lands currently owned by the Service. While the program has seen 
decreasing project funding, the funding for support has not decreased proportionally. The 
2009 budget will reduce support in line with the size of the program. The budget request 
also includes $158,000 for fixed cost increases and $4.5 million for the acquisition of 
inholdings, exchanges, and emergencies that arise during the fiscal year. The Service 
believes that the request supports its priority land acquisition needs. 

Udall Question IS. There are important conservation projects across the country that 
have real deadlines with willing sellers. Can you tell us how the Service is addressing 
these important conservation needs? 

Answer: The Service's budget is developed in the context of Service, Department, and 
Administration priorities. Federal discretionary funding limitations require the Service to 
focus its land acquisition program on the highest priorities, including the acquisition of 
lands within approved refuge boundaries. Land acquisition, whether through acquisition 
of inholdings or exchanges, is an important program and the Service considers its 
conservation priorities carefully. Within the budget request, the Service will acquire the 
highest priority biologically important lands within refuge acquisition boundaries. 

Udall Question 16. The need for federal funding for land acquisition is well documented 
in New Mexico and throughout the country. The budget proposes changes to the Federal 
Land Transaction Facilitation Act that would divert funds obtained through land sales 
away from land acquisition and into the federal treasury. With the Draconian cuts being 
proposed to the Land and Water Conservation Fund and the proposed reduction in 
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FLTFA land acquisition funds, how are the critical land protection needs of our parks, 
refuges, and national forests going to be met? 

Answer: The Service’s budget request for 2009 for Land Acquisition is $10.2 million. 
This request supports the current need for realty professionals and funds two priority 
acquisitions; the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife Refuge and the Upper Mississippi 
National Fish and Wildlife Refuge. 

With regard to general land acquisition needs, the Department’s 2009 budget includes 
$44.5 million for Federal land acquisition and an additional $321.6 million in grants and 
other cooperative conservation programs. These cooperative conservation programs 
leverage Federal funds and allow us to achieve conservation goals in partnership with 
others in lieu of adding more lands to Federal ownership. Land acquisition is only one of 
a suite of tools to reach the Department’s conservation and other land management 
objectives. Cooperative conservation programs provide alternative tools to protect and 
manage land and resources. For example, in 2007, the State and Tribal Wildlife Grant 
program funded a project to protect 1,300 acres in one of New York State’s largest and 
highest quality red maple swamps in the Croton and Housatonic River watershed. This 
provided breeding habitat for over 80 species of birds and migratory habitat for over 150 
species. 

The FWS Migratory Bird Conservation account funds $36.0 million annually in 
acquisition of wetlands funded from the sale of duck stamps. Our proposal to increase 
the cost of the Duck Stamp to $25 will increase the funding available to $54 million. 
Using alternatives to Federal acquisition allows us to achieve conservation goals in 
partnership with others in lieu of adding more lands to Federal ownership. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Todd Tiahrt 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 


Tiahrt Question 1 . The Chairman and I were pleased the budget retained the 08 enacted 
increase of $434 million for Refuge Operations however, the Resource Management 
account that also funds Fisheries, Habitat Conservation and Endangered Species, 
sustained a $13.7 million reduction. If this budget was adopted, can you briefly describe 
the most challenging consequences for the Service? 

Answer: 

Many of the reductions are the result of elimination of earmarks or other unrequested 
funding increases. Many of the earmarks are pass-through funding to non-Service entities 
for activities that may have benefit to fish and wildlife species, but which are not highest 
priority activities necessary to achieve program or Service goals. 

Ecological Services 

With the exception of the Coastal Program, funding levels in Ecological Services in the 
2009 request are above the 2007 enacted level. 

In Endangered Species, most of the reductions from 2008 are a result of the elimination 
of Congressional earmarks, many of which entailed pass through funding for other 
entities. We are confident that the funding requested for the Endangered Species 
program will allow us to fulfill our responsibilities under the ESA. 

The Habitat Conservation programs will have to focus even more selectively on highest 
priority conservation issues, continuing to emphasize strategic landscape level 
partnerships and actions consistent with their strategic plans and the Service’s 
Conservation Principles and Priorities. 

The Environmental Contaminants program will continue to provide technical assistance 
on water quality issues that is currently provided to programs within the Service such as 
National Wildlife Refuges and Endangered Species. Technical assistance to our partners, 
EPA, Tribes, states, and local entities will be mostly on a reimbursable basis. The 
Service will look to the private sector to conduct the work under the SMARxT disposal 
agreement to reduce pharmaceuticals in the nation’s water bodies. 

Fisheries 

In 2008, the President’s budget requested a one-time $6 million increase for the National 
Fish Passage Program to help implement the Administration’s Open Rivers inititiative. 
This request, which was enacted by Congress, more than doubled funding for the 
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program and will result in approximately 90 additional barriers removed or bypassed, 600 
miles and 6000 acres opened for access to fish passage. The 2009 request funds the 
program essentially at the 2007 level. 

The National Fish Hatchery System (NFHS) funding reduction is largely the result of 
eliminating the Washington State mass marking activity. 

Tiahrt Question 2. Few' would dispute the need to address the alarming decline in wild 
bird populations, some might say we should have acted sooner. From a practical 
standpoint, given the reductions proposed in your 09 budget to key programs, how much 
can be done with this $9 million and is it worth the cost to other core fish & wildlife 
programs? 

Answer: The Birds Forever Initiative will target 36 species that are part of Fish and 
Wildlife’s Focal Species Strategy, many of which are included in the Audubon’s analysis. 
This strategy offers a framework to improve understanding of these species, restore 
habitat, and monitor species status and trends. Specifically, the Birds Forever Initiative 
will provide the opportunity to: (1) recommend priority conservation strategies, (2) 
identify deficiencies in conservation of the focal species, and (3) facilitate more refined 
biological planning, conservation design, and management recommendations in the 
future. By emphasizing these priority species, benefits will accrue to other species 
because they often have similar conservation needs and utilize the same habitats. 
Although many factors lie behind declines in wild bird populations, habitat loss is 
number one. Accordingly, protection, conservation, and restoration of habitat on which 
birds rely for breeding, feeding, and other life stages, is a major component of this 
initiative. Strategically targeted and coordinated management actions can greatly 
improve the chances of migratory birds surviving and thus slowing population declines. 

Tiahrt Question 3. The Secretary has included several important initiatives in your 
budget that deserve serious attention including Healthy Lands, Ocean and Coastal 
Frontiers, Safe Border Lands and Birds Forever. Mr. Dicks and I face a challenging 
budget year and it’s important that we prioritize. So, what are the two highest priorities? 

Answer: The Service’s highest priority is funding fixed cost increases. Without dollars to 
pay for salary increases and space costs and the like, Service programs ultimately pay for 
these items, as they have set prices. We have, in recent years, reduced our payroll, as well 
as the cost of other items such as rent. However, despite these efficiencies, we cannot 
continue to absorb price increases without additional funding. Beyond the fixed cost 
funding, our highest priorities are the Department’s 2009. These initiatives build on the 
Department’s strengths and will manage our ocean resources, take action to increase 
surveys and habitat work in order to reverse the dramatic decline in wild birds, and 
increase law enforcement and environmental restoration to protect employees and visitors 
and natural and cultural resources on public lands along the Southwest border. 
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Tiahrt Question 4. Given the challenges at the S.W. border for Interior’s agencies, I was 
pleased to see even a modest increase of $1 million for border security but 1 notice that 
law enforcement for the Service suffered a $2.3 million reduction. Can you comment on 
both issues? 

Answer: The Service’s 2009 budget request proposes a $1 million increase to add six 
law enforcement officers at high priority refuges to address ongoing border related issues. 
This proposal adds funding for enforcement efforts on Service lands in the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. Currently, the Southwest Region has 26 funded law 
enforcement officer positions stationed on national wildlife refuges within 100 miles of 
the border. 

Although the Service’s Law Enforcement program (not to be confused with the law 
enforcement component of the Refuge program) will face a $2.3 million reduction next 
year, the Service’s 2009 budget request represents our best effort to address the Nation’s 
conservation priorities. We believe that the funding proposed for the law enforcement 
program will adequately support Service investigations of those crimes that represent the 
greatest threat to wildlife and that the increases requested in our budget in other areas will 
best position the Service to fulfill its conservation mission. 

Tiahrt Question 5. Under your management, the regions prepared workforce plans 
which took a close look at how they could better manage with current budgets. I 
understand this process was driven by declining budgets. However, I suspect that it was 
also a useful long term management tool. Can you comment on this issue? 

Answer: These workforce plans were driven by many possible scenarios, one of which 
was a declining budget. These plans have helped highlight Regional efforts which can 
be applied across the workforce and have helped to ensure that the Service continues to 
effectively manage all of our resources. The Service, as the rest of the federal 
government, will be having significant retirement eligibility in the coming years and 
there is a need to propose a plan of action to be assured so that the 'corporate knowledge' 
in these retiree position's is secured by the Service. This workforce planning is also 
looking at the skills needed in the future in relation to our mission critical positions and 
the regions have been requested to assess those skills, if we have them in the present 
workforce and if not, where and how will we attain those skills. All of this together, 
with the declining budget, is why the regions are producing workforce plans. 

Tiahrt Question 6. At one time, the Sendee was adding a good number of new refuges 
to the system and expanding others. At the same time budgets were declining. 1 
understand you looked carefully at this situation. Can you tell us how you make these 
decisions today? 

Answer: The Service carefully considers several factors in its decision-making process 
for refuge land acquisition, fn recent years, the Service has prioritized completing 
acquisition of lands within approved refuge boundaries over the expansion and addition 
of refuges. We also consider financial and administrative factors including operations, 
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maintenance and restoration costs, how operations at existing units will be impacted, and 
the availability and potential for partnerships to help meet our conservation mission. At a 
national level, the Service uses its Land Acquisition Priority System (LAPS) to document 
and prioritize refuge land acquisition projects. LAPS criteria used to evaluate each 
project include four components: Endangered and Threatened Species, Bird 

Conservation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resources and Ecosystem Conservation. 

Tiahrt Question 7. Is there any way to measure or quantify how your partnerships and 
cooperative programs with private landowners and other non-federal interests have 
resulted in preventing listings under the Endangered Species Act or helped with their 
recovery? 

Answer: The Service has an annual performance measure for the percent of species that 
are candidates for listing for which listing is unnecessary as a result of conservation 
actions. The Service’s Candidate Conservation program works through partnerships and 
cooperative programs to encourage and support actions that can help make listing 
unnecessary. For example, the program provides technical assistance for landowner 
incentives programs, such as Candidate Conservation Agreements with Assurances 
(CCAAs), and similar tools that identify specific voluntary conservation actions have the 
potential to reduce or remove threats to a species so that listing is not necessary. Each 
year, the Service updates its assessment of species that are candidates for listing, and this 
process considers the effects of conservation efforts. Based on the assessment, the 
Service determines whether listing is no longer warranted. From 1997 - 2007, the 
Service determined that conservation efforts helped make listing unnecessary for a total 
of 32 species. 

Polar Bears 

Tiahrt Question 8. Mr. Flail, there has been a great deal of confusion and emotion over 
the timing of the proposed listing of the polar bear under the Endangered Species Act. 
You are obviously deeply involved in this process, can you help us understand all the 
facts? 

Answer: Under the Endangered Species Act (ESA), the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
required to make a final listing decision 12 months after publishing its proposal. Since 
the polar bear was proposed for listing in January 2007, the statutory deadline required a 
final decision by January 2008. The Fish and Wildlife Service is aware that it has missed 
that statutory deadline and is committed to finalizing the rule as soon as possible. While 
FWS respects the deadlines established by the ESA and makes every effort to meet them, 
the agency is committed to having a scientifically credible rule that deals accurately with 
the complex scientific issues surrounding the polar bear and receding sea ice. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service is also required, under the ESA, to base the listing decision on the 
best available scientific and commercial information. In that light, the Service has also 
been meeting its obligations under the ESA to analyze nine additional reports received 
from USGS in September of 2007, and more than 700,000 responses received during 
several public comment periods. 
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Tiahrt Question 9. Let’s be practical for a moment. If strong science leads the 
Secretary to list the polar bear as a threatened species and melting ice is the primary 
cause for the bear’s decline, how would the Fish and Wildlife Service even begin to work 
on an effective recovery plan? 

Answer: The main purpose of a recovery plan is to identify what management actions 
are needed to achieve the recovery of a listed species, regardless of whether those actions 
are under the control of the Service. Creation of a recovery plan that emphasizes the 
importance of international coordination and includes suggestions for how to achieve 
these management actions would be a very important step in achieving the recovery of 
polar bears. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Ken Calvert 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Hearing Date February' 28, 2008 

Calvert Question 1. I appreciate the FSW personnel in Regional Offices across the 
country that assess the potential effects of projects that require federal funding or permits, 
such as dredge and fill activities, dams and reservoirs, oil leasing, energy projects, and 
federal highways. The Service biologists recommend ways to avoid, minimize, or 
compensate for harmful impacts on fish and wildlife resources. 

Can you explain how this budget will help complete the extensive work some Regions 
are doing on multi-species habitat plans? 

Answer: Support for the development of multi-species habitat conservation plans is 
included within the $51.6 million requested for endangered species consultations, and in 
the $7.6 million requested for HCP planning grants in the Cooperative Endangered 
Species Conservation Fund. 

Calvert Question 2. Does your budget request provide the Service with the resources 
and people it needs to process and respond to Endangered Species Act regulatory permits 
and other approvals in a way which prevents excessive delays to public and private 
projects in the Region? 

Answer: The 2009 request for endangered species is well above the 2007 enacted level. 
Most of the reductions from 2008 are a result of the elimination of Congressional 
earmarks, many of which entailed pass through funding for other entities and may have 
benefit to listed species but which are not the highest priority activities necessary to 
achieve program goals. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Chairman Norm Dicks 
U.S. Geological Survey 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 

Explain President’s Science Budget Priorities 

Dicks Question 1. Dr. Myers, I’d like to get your reaction to the chart prepared by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science which displays the per cent change of science 
budgets by agency. The USGS is buned way down at the bottom. Why do you think this 
administration gives your work such a low priority? Is it because of the types of natural and 
physical science you do, the fact your work often has an applied component, or that you are in a 
poor department? 

Answer: USGS science is a high priority for this Department as it addresses the science needs 
and questions of land and resource managers. The USGS 2009 budget request was formulated 
within a constrained budget environment and focuses on the important science priorities of the 
Department. 


Explain Budget Reductions to Water Science 

Dicks Question 2. Dr. Myers, as you know, I have a long-standing interest in quite a variety of 
the science programs under your jurisdiction. As a fellow westerner, the USGS seems to provide 
essential scientific support and inquiry for many of our key issues. First, let’s talk about water. 
Not only in the west, but all over the planet, water quality and quantity issues abound. This 
request reduces the National Water Quality Assessment Program by $10.6 million. Please talk in 
detail about some of the reductions you will have to take to this vital program and how this will 
impact long-term scientific work on our nation’s water quality. 

Answer: At the funding level proposed for 2009, the National Water-Quality Assessment 
(NAWQA) program would continue the following activities: 

• Data collection, assessments, and research for surface-water conditions and trends would 
continue, including stream-quality monitoring at 113 sites and aquatic biological data- 
collection at 58 sites. 

• Water-quality models for major river basins, (e.g., the Mississippi) would continue to be 
improved, in cooperation with EPA, leading to the identification of priority watersheds 
and key point and non-point sources contributing the largest amounts of nitrogen and 
phosphorus to the northern Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic coastal waters. 

• Aquatic-life benchmarks for about 40 pesticides would continue to be developed, in 
coordination with EPA, to be adopted by the States in their implementation of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

• Comprehensive national summary reports would be produced on the quality of stream 
ecosystems across the U.S., on conditions and trends in nutrients in streams and ground 
water, and on the quality of source water used for drinking water, including in domestic 
and public-supply wells and at surface-water intakes. 
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• An aquatic ecological data system for all USGS water program data would be released 
based on an enhancement of the existing NAWQA Data Warehouse. 

Activities that may be deferred, discontinued or reduced include long-term data collection for 
ground water and source water used for drinking. These reductions could discontinue some 
assessment of trends in ground water and domestic and public supply wells in principal aquifers 
under study. These trend evaluations may include topics such as nitrate and MTBE (a gasoline 
additive) in streams and ground water. 

Dicks Question 3. Let’s talk a bit about the cooperative water programs. 1 understand that these 
are some of the largest efforts you have and that the states and many other cooperators bring in 
large sums of money to help support these cooperative efforts. What precisely are the cuts to the 
cooperative water science programs and how do you see those impacting our nation’s water 
science capabilities? 

Answer: The reduction to the Cooperative Water Program is $564,000 below the 2008 enacted 
level. This could result in fewer interpretive studies of water resources issues, starting with 
studies that were scheduled to begin or move into their next phase in 2009. As much as possible, 
the USGS will avoid ending studies before their planned completion date. At least 720 studies 
will continue at the proposed 2009 level. Topical areas for these studies could include 
environmental restoration work such as the Chesapeake Bay study, water availability 
assessments such as the California Aquifer Storage and Recovery assessment, hazard evaluations 
such as the Georgia-Carolina flood frequency analysis, and environmental flow studies that 
provide support to salmon recovery decisions in Washington State and elsewhere. 

Dicks Question 4. I see that your request will strengthen the system of stream gages. Tell us 
about the national streamgaging system, what its condition is now compared to previous years, 
the number of cooperators, and why the stream data are vital to a wide range of practical and 
scientific purposes. 

Answer: In 2006, the USGS operated about 7,500 streamgages. The number of active 
streamgages has been rising slightly since 1997, but has fallen in 2007 and 2008 by nearly 160 
streamgages. Because the streamgaging network depends heavily on partner interests and funds, 
there are often year-to-year changes in individual streamgages in operation, causing changes to 
the network. Although the network grew slightly in some parts of the Nation, other areas had 
long-term streamgages discontinued due a lack of partner funds. This network instability has 
important implications because the loss of long-term streamgage records reduces the value of 
long-term streamflow information for infrastructure design applications (bridges, dams, culverts) 
and environmental assessments. Long-term records of streamflow are vital to the 
characterization of regional hydrologic conditions (for purposes of water supply planning and 
flood hazard assessments), as well as for documenting and understanding changes that occur in 
streamflow due to changes in land use, water use, ground-water development, and climate. 

The USGS National Streamflow Information Program (NSIP) received a $2.7 million increase in 
2007 and a $3.5 million increase in 2008. These increased funds helped stabilize and modernize 
the network. The increase proposed for 2009, as part of the Water for America initiative, would 
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provide resources to reestablish operations at about 50 streamgages that were discontinued 
during previous years and to implement critical upgrades of equipment that will otherwise 
become obsolete by 2013. Overall, in 2007 the national streamgaging network was funded at 
$129.5 million, including $16.6 million in appropriations from NSIP, $19.0 million in USGS 
appropriations from the Cooperative Water Program, $66.2 million in matching funds from State 
and local agencies who participate in the Cooperative Water Program, and $27.7 million in 
reimbursements from other Federal agencies, primarily the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

External Science Support 

Dicks Question 5. This research is important to the USGS mission. The external research 
program is in support of the USGS mission. It has been used to support research in geographical 
areas where the USGS does not have a direct presence and/or expertise for the necessary 
research. How will the proposed cuts affect the research mission of the USGS in these areas? For 
example, the USGS has had exemplary cooperation with the Southern California Earthquake 
Center for 17 years. It also has significant long-time research in the Intermountain Area, 
including the Wasatch Fault (Salt Lake City, Provo, and Ogden) and the Memphis area. Much of 
this research is funded through the external research program. Isn’t the proposed cut, a statement 
that this research is not important to the USGS mission? 

Answer: External research support is a component of the Earthquake Hazards Program, and 
enables collaborations with researchers in academia, staff in state geological surveys, and 
individuals in the private-sector. These external activities support the goals of USGS in its role as 
the applied geoscience research component of the four-agency National Earthquake Hazards 
Reduction Program (NEHRP; USGS partners are NIST, FEMA, and NSF), enhancing the 
breadth of expertise available to the USGS. External grants and cooperative agreements underpin 
development of the USGS national seismic hazard maps and the information products issued by 
the National Earthquake Information Center in response to damaging earthquakes. The program 
would reduce by half the number of research grants and cooperative agreements. Proposals are 
ranked by external peer-review panels based on their scientific merit and responsiveness to 
research priorities identified for high-hazard regions of the Nation — Alaska, Pacific Northwest, 
California, Intermountain West, and Central/Eastem U.S. — as well as for geographically broad 
research on the physics and effects of earthquakes. Only a portion of the proposals recommended 
for funding by the expert panels will be supported. The decrease would also reduce USGS 
funding for research and assessment focused cooperative agreements, terminating a feasibility 
study of earthquake early warning, support for state geological surveys through the Central U.S. 
Earthquake Consortium, and regional LIDAR data acquisition partnerships in the Pacific 
Northwest. The core support for the cooperative agreement with the Southern California 
Earthquake Center, which is jointly funded with the National Science Foundation, would be 
retained, but funding added beginning in 2007 to support paleoseismic investigations on the 
movement history of the Southern San Andreas Fault system would be eliminated. Because 
USGS scientists rely on these collaborations for the development of the national seismic hazard 
maps, urban seismic hazard maps, and research publications, decreases in program performance 
would also result in those areas. 
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Earth Science funding reductions 

Dicks Question 6. As you know we in the Northwest are quite familiar with earthquakes and 
volcanoes. First, please explain why and how your request came up with the sizable cuts to the 
earthquake science programs. I see that you are proposing to substantially cut the cooperative 
earthquake grant program and you are also proposing to cut the earthquake hazards science 
programs. What exactly are these cuts, which science programs will be reduced, and what would 
be the impact of these efforts? 

Answer: The reductions to the Earthquake Hazards and Global Seismographic Network 
programs reflect the elimination of congressionally added funding in 2008 and reductions to 
lower-priority activities in order to support Departmental priorities. There are four reductions 
relative to the 2008 enacted appropriation: 

First, the President’s request includes a reduction of $2.0 million for the Earthquake Hazards 
Program that was provided by Congress in 2008 to support the USGS multi-hazards activities. 
These 2008 funds currently are being used to improve delivery of USGS information to support 
emergency management in Southern California and expand the initiative to high-hazard areas of 
the Pacific Northwest and Central United States. In the President’s 2009 budget, activity in 
Southern California would return to 2007 levels, and the additional activities in the Pacific 
Northwest and Central U.S. would be discontinued. The funds for the Central United States are 
being used to accelerate development of a seismic hazard map for the St. Louis urban area. 
Funds are being used to support the Missouri Geological Survey, Missouri Institute of Science 
and Technology in Rolla, and Mid-Continent Geographic Science Center. In the Pacific 
Northwest, funds are being used to upgrade the Pacific Northwest Seismic Network operated by 
the University of Washington, which is a regional network within the USGS Advanced National 
Seismic System (ANSS). Funds are also being used to support LIDAR and aeromagnetic data 
acquisition to track potentially active faults on the eastern edge of the Puget Sound region, add 
ANSS instrumentation for landslide monitoring, and prepare models to support a multi-hazard 
scenario for Snohomish County in Washington. 

Similarly, the President’s request does not include a $0.5 million increase for the Global 
Seismographic Network that was provided by Congress in the 2008 appropriation. The 2008 
funds are supporting replacement of aging equipment to improve station performance and 
reliability. The return to 2007 levels in 2009 would result in fewer station maintenance visits. 

The third reduction for earthquake activities in the President’s request is a $3.0 million decrease 
to the external research support component of the Earthquake Hazards Program, which will 
result in a 50 percent decrease in the number of grants and cooperative agreements that are 
funded. 

Finally, the request also includes a $0.2 million travel reduction to the Earthquake Hazards 
Program, which would limit participation by USGS scientists in lower priority scientific 
meetings, stakeholder workshops, and other collaborative activities. 
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Dicks Question 7. Can you take a moment to explain some of the USGS recent findings 
concerning large earthquake faults in the Pacific Northwest and the potential for large damage to 
our infrastructure, and the possibility of tsunamis? 

Answer: In 2007, the USGS released new seismic hazard maps of the City of Seattle. These 
combine state-of-the-art modeling techniques and detailed information about near-surface 
materials that affect shaking strength, and display the variation in expected earthquake shaking 
with unprecedented resolution. Demand for these maps has been high, with other communities 
requesting them, particularly those on the eastside of Lake Washington and Everett to the north. 
These maps complement the USGS landslide hazard maps that were released for Seattle the 
previous year. The maps reflect shaking from earthquakes that could impact Seattle, including 
large earthquakes on the Seattle and other shallow faults, great earthquakes on the Cascadia 
subduction zone, and deep earthquakes like the 2001 Nisqually earthquake. The geologic record 
tells us that these earthquakes occur repeatedly but with different intervals between events. The 
maps account for these different recurrence intervals. 

Recent findings for crustal faults in the Puget Sound region are addressed in greater detail in a 
later question for the record. This answer focuses on the hazard from the offshore subduction 
zone, which is of similar size to the subduction zone off Sumatra that generated the great, 
tsunami-producing, earthquake that struck the Indian Ocean and surrounding countries in 
December 2004. Such an earthquake has struck the Pacific Northwest in the past and will 
someday occur on the fault that defines the interface between subducting Juan de Fuca and 
overlying North American plates. New discoveries about how this interface stores up and 
releases stresses have begun to emerge in just the last few years. These new phenomena, called 
‘slow slip’ and ‘tremor’, themselves do not directly represent a significant hazard but hold 
promise to allow us to map how far inland and whether only segments or the entire fault is likely 
to break in a single event. Whether the rupture stops offshore or beneath Seattle, or occurs 
piecewise, has tremendous impact on the amount and extent of shaking, but observations 
constraining these choices have been elusive until these recent discoveries. Such breakthroughs 
have been possible because of the availability of continuous monitoring data, both from seismic 
networks such as the Pacific Northwest Seismic Network (PNSN) and permanent GPS 
installations. The density and quality of seismic and geodetic monitoring data has improved 
substantially in the last few years, and not only have they improved routine processing and the 
range of real-time products, but these new discoveries highlight the unforeseen benefits of a 
sustained program of data collection, analysis, and research. 

Dicks Question 8. All of us in the Pacific Rim are quite familiar with volcanoes and the 
potential for hazardous eruptions. Your budget reduces volcano basic science. Please tell me 
specifically where these reductions will be taken and what the possible impacts will be to reduce 
monitoring and scientific investigations of volcanoes. 

Answer: The USGS has not reduced the monitoring of volcanoes. In 2008, a $500,000 
Congressional increase that is not requested in 2009, was used to enhance the Mount Rainier 
mudflow warning system and develop a volcanic ash hazard assessment for the Pacific 
Northwest, Work started on this project in 2008 will be slowed, but the core volcano monitoring 
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program will be maintained. The other reduction to the Volcano Hazards Program is a travel 
reduction of $76,000. 

Dicks Question 9. The request also cuts basic research on earth surface dynamics by over $3 
million. Please explain what kinds of geomorphic research will be halted and which studies will 
still be underway if this budget is approved. 

Answer: The Earth Surface Dynamics (ESD) program is proposed to be eliminated in 2009, but 
this represents an internal transfer of funds and only the Central Great Lakes Mapping project 
will be halted. The proposed Global Change activity would receive $10.3 million as a transfer 
for global change activities now in the ESD budget line item. The remaining $3,053 million 
supports work under the Priority Ecosystem (PES) program ($2.5 million) and the Central Great 
Lakes Geologic Mapping Coalition project ($0.5 million). The work being conducted through 
PES will continue through transferring this funding to the Biological Research and Monitoring 
subactivity. 

The Central Great Lakes Geologic Mapping Coalition Project provides insights into ground- 
water quality and abundance, environmental protection issues, mineral resource availability, and 
earth hazard mitigation. Detailed three-dimensional surficial geologic mapping underway in the 
four states (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio) will end. Specific locations include portions 
of Lake County, Illinois; all of Allen County, Indiana; portions of Berrien County, Michigan; 
and portions of Huron and Erie Counties, Ohio. The development of standard procedures and 
protocols will end as will research and development of new and improved procedures for making 
detailed, three-dimensional geologic mapping. This project includes partnerships with the State 
Geological Surveys of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, which was recently expanded to 
include the State Geological Surveys of New York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Dicks Question 10. We know earthquakes are not just a California issue. Your budgets cuts 
appear to negatively impact the Central US Earthquake Consortium. Does this indicate a change 
in priorities for this part of the country'? 

Answer: The Central US remains an important focus area for the program. With a small staff 
co-located at the University of Memphis, USGS relies on external cooperators for much of the 
research conducted in this region of the country. Part of the congressional increase in 2008 went 
to accelerate development of the urban seismic hazard map for St. Louis, which when completed 
will be similar to maps done in Seattle and Memphis. Added funds are going to support partners 
at the Missouri Geological Survey, Missouri Institute of Science and Technology in Rolla, and 
USGS Mid-Continent Geographic Science Center in Rolla. A map for Evansville, Illinois is also 
being developed. The proposed cut to the Earthquake Hazards Program external research support 
activity will require a reduction in grants and cooperative agreements, such as the one currently 
supporting state geological surveys through the Central U.S. Earthquake Consortium. At the 
proposed funding level, the program expects to support approximately half as many of the 
highest-rated competitive grant proposals for research in this region of the country as are being 
funded in 2008. 
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Dicks Question XX. The 2006 report of the NRC Committee on the Economic Benefits of 
Improved Seismic Monitoring concluded that implementation of the plan to modernize the 
seismic network known as the Advanced National Seismic Network (ANSS) would yield 
economic benefits amounting to several times the cost? Why is it taking so long to implement the 
system? 

Answer: The National Research Council study concluded that the economic benefits of a fully 
implemented ANSS would substantially exceed its cost. Those benefits were qualitatively 
assessed at ten times the cost; the committee also determined quantitatively that benefits just in 
the area of performance-based engineering were three times the operational cost of a fully 
implemented system. ANSS was ranked in 2007 as the top investment in the Department of 
Interior (DOI) for business value and lowest for risk. However, competition for resources within 
the USGS and DOI has slowed the pace of ANSS implementation from what was originally 
planned and most recently authorized by the National Earthquake Hazards Reduction Program 
Reauthorization Act of 2004 (Public Law 108-360). 

Dicks Question 12. The USGS/ANSS program has developed important products such as 
ShakeMap and PAGER (Prompt Assessment for Global Earthquake Response) that allows 
emergency responders, policy makers and other governmental officials an immediate estimate of 
the level of shaking and possible extent of damage following an earthquake. It is also 
investigating an early alert system. However, these products depend on having the best available 
data. This is not feasible without the full implementation of the ANSS. As such will not the 
USGS fail to fulfill its statutory responsibilities without a fully implemented ANSS? 

Answer: The USGS will continue to meet its statutory responsibility to provide rapid 
earthquake disaster information. Investments in ANSS nationally to date (for example, upgrades 
and establishment of 24/7 on-site operations at the National Earthquake Information Center) 
make the country as a whole significantly better served in this decade than in the last. In those 
areas where ANSS has been able to extensively deploy modem stations (Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Salt Lake City and Anchorage), the timeliness and accuracy of earthquake 
information has been significantly improved, ANSS products are well-integrated into emergency 
response, and the system has been hardened to function in a disaster and secured for normal 
operation. In other urban areas, modernization of stations and increases in station density have 
not yet occurred, limiting the timeliness and accuracy of information that USGS can provide for 
situational awareness following a damaging event. Full realization of the economic benefits of 
ANSS, including earthquake alerting and improvements in earthquake engineering, could come 
through full ANSS implementation. 

Dicks Question 13. The Global Seismographic Network (GSN) plays an essential role in our 
nation's global hazard monitoring. Its real-time data are required both for NOAA's tsunami 
warning system and for the USGS' program for prompt assessment of global earthquakes. With 
the current GSN annual appropriation of $3.9 million, do you expect to effectively maintain the 
program? Deferring maintenance is one way to handle short-term funding shortfalls. But 
deferring maintenance for too long can be very costly if it is finally necessary to replace a system 
that has deteriorated beyond repair. At current funding levels, will the USGS find it necessary to 
defer prudent maintenance of GSN stations? 
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Answer: Several technical, operational, and resource challenges face the two GSN network 
operators, USGS and the Incorporated Research Institutions for Seismology (IRIS; funded by the 
National Science Foundation), while striving to maintain the network into the next decade at its 
current level of performance. Technical challenges include stemming the possible degradations 
in the performance of the GSN’s two principal seismometers, one of which is no longer 
manufactured and has no equivalent substitute. Similarly the GSN’s data-loggers, more than half 
of which are more than 15 years old, have an increasing failure rate. For the latter, USGS is 
planning for the proactive replacement of all station data-loggers, beginning this year rather than 
waiting for stations to fail. GSN seismometer replacement is not currently budgeted, awaiting an 
assessment by the network operators of the technical problems and options for addressing them. 

Global Climate Change Research 

Dicks Question 14. Dr. Myers, I appreciate your expertise and passion for improving our 
nation’s scientific capability regarding global warming. I also appreciate that you consider this 
to be important enough to feature as an initiative, but your budget request has a decrease overall 
for global climate change. Please review your main efforts currently underway, and what 
activities will be reduced due to this budget reduction. 

Answer: The USGS is using the $7.4 million addition provided in the 2008 Omnibus Bill to 
develop the initial framework for a National Climate Effects Research and Monitoring Network 
that will track key indicators of climate change across the Nation, and link those changes through 
an intensive set of research watershed sites to climate change causes and effects. In 
accomplishing this goal, the funds are specifically allocated to address: 

• Develop methodology for conducting a National geologic carbon sequestration 
assessment ($1.0 million). 

. Establish the virtual National Global Warming and Wildlife Science Center for assessing 
the sensitivities and vulnerabilities of species and habitats to climate change and climate 
variability ($1.4 million). 

. Provide knowledge needed to increase the preparedness of the Nation for hazards (such 
as coastal erosion, floods, drought, landslides, tsunamis, wildfire, heat waves, and 
zoonotic diseases), carbon management (sequestration, carbon interaction with the 
biosphere, hydrosphere and atmosphere), and water availability issues that are associated 
with climate change ($5.0 million). 

In 2009, $5.0 million of the 2008 increase will be sustained. This funding level would: 

. Eliminate the $ 1 .0 million funding for the geologic carbon sequestration effort. 

• Reduce hazards, carbon management and water availability activities from $5.0 million 
to $3.5 million. 

. Continue $1.5 million for the National Global Warming and Wildlife Science Center. 

Dicks Question 15. I am pleased that you are beginning the National Global Wanning and 
Wildlife Science Center at USGS which I have encouraged. Tell us what you have done so far 
and what kinds of things you will be doing later this year. 
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Answer: In coordination with the establishment of the National Climate Effects Research and 
Monitoring Network, the USGS is initiating a program of research and monitoring designed to 
meet the needs of Federal, State, Tribal, and local agencies; nongovernmental organizations; and 
the public in mitigating the adverse effects of climate change on fish, wildlife, and their habitats. 
In 2008. the USGS will establish the National Global Warming and Wildlife Science Center 
(Center) as a “virtual center" which will undertake research that addresses the priority 
information needs previously identified by Federal and State natural resource management 
agencies. This will involve collecting baseline information to document shifts in the distribution 
and abundance of fish and wildlife, the frequency and timing of biological events, and creating 
regional climate models to help natural resource managers anticipate potential changes at the 
local scale. Also in 2008, the USGS will convene a workshop in partnership with The Wildlife 
Society (TWS) and the Ecological Society of America (ESA) to identify gaps in existing 
information, research needs and priorities, collaboration strategies, and an organizational 
structure for managing the program. The workshop will involve scientists and managers from 
government, academic institutions, nongovernmental organizations, and scientific societies. 

To provide oversight for the Center, USGS will establish an interim steering committee with 
representation from Federal and State agencies responsible for the management of fish, wildlife, 
and their habitats. Members will include Department of the Interior management agencies, 
USDA-Forest Service, Department of Defense, and the Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies. The committee will use input from the workshop described above to: 

• Establish long-term goals and objectives for the Center. 

• Recommend near-term and long-term research and monitoring priorities for funding. 

• Assess additional skills and program areas that require strengthening to meet the long-term 
information needs of agencies, NGOs, and the public. 

• Make recommendations for improving the ability of scientists from multiple agencies to 
share and maintain wildlife and ecosystem information. 

• Work closely with the existing monitoring networks to integrate information from both 
public and private entities. 

• Provide ongoing review of USGS climate change science as it relates to fish and wildlife 
resources. 

Dicks Question 16. What level of funding does your budget request have for the National Global 
Warming and Wildlife Science Center and what are the main issues you will be tackling in 2009 
and thereafter? Have you made a longer term strategic plan for it yet? Will it be housed at your 
headquarters or dispersed? 

Answer: The 2009 budget request includes $1.5 million for the National Global Warming and 
Wildlife Science Center (Center). The specific issues to be addressed will be identified by 
participants in the workshop described above and are likely to include; 

• Ongoing collection of baseline information to document the influence of climate change 
on plant and animal communities. 

• Expansion of ways to exchange biological, ecological, and climatological data in 
standardized and spatially explicit formats. 
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• Creation of regional climate models to help natural resource managers anticipate potential 
changes in temperature, frequency and intensity of precipitation, stream water flow, sea 
level, and snow' melt at the local scale. 

• Design and rigorous evaluation of management actions implemented to reverse, halt or 
prevent declines of fish and wildlife populations in response to climate change. 

• Ccollaborative management and decision-making structure across government and non- 
government organizations. 

The long-term strategic plan for the Center will be drafted with the input from a wide range of 
Federal, State, and Tribal governments, nongovernmental organizations, academic institutions, 
and scientific societies. At present, the Center is a “virtual” one, managed at USGS headquarters 
and strongly linked to the National Climate Effects Research and Monitoring Network. 

Dicks Question 17. How does the USGS interact with other Federal agencies in the Interior 
Department, with other Federal scientific agencies, and to the scientific community as a whole 
concerning planning for global change research? In the next 5 years, what areas of inquiry in the 
USGS portfolio do you think are most important? 

Answer: USGS has a leadership role for the Department of the Interior in developing the long- 
term science priorities regarding global change. This effort is coordinated through the 
Department’s Climate Change Task Force. Science planning and implementation is coordinated 
with other Federal agencies through the U.S. Climate Change Science Program (CCSP) where 
USGS represents the Department at many levels, including leadership of three synthesis and 
assessment products, several interagency working groups, and as the Department representative 
to the Principals Group. 

Over the next five years, USGS will continue to develop a coordinated National approach for 
linking climate change forces (global warming, intense storms, etc) to climate effects on 
terrestrial, freshwater and coastal ecosystems with significant emphasis on developing science 
applications and decision support tools that can address the numerous existing and emerging 
management and policy issues of the Department and the rest of the Nation including: 

• Water availability. 

• Water quality. 

• Increased flood risk. 

• Coastal impacts associated with sea-level rise. 

• Melting permafrost and sea ice. 

• Impacts on native peoples. 

• Outbreaks of invasive species, and diseases. 

• Species migration and habitat change. 

• Threatened and endangered species. 

• Wildland fires. 
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Initiatives — Birds Forever, Oceans Efforts, and Healthy Lands 

Dicks Question 18. The budget request includes an extra $1.0 million for the "Birds Forever" 
initiative to enhance surveys of wild birds in the US. This noteworthy increase seems to be off- 
set by larger reductions to the state wildlife programs, to the biological information systems, and 
specific ecosystem science studies. Please tell us about this initiative and how it relates to other 
USGS work, and update us on what is happening with your monitoring of birds that may be 
carrying highly pathogenic avian flu which is a huge public health concern. 

Answer: The requested funding for the Birds Forever Initiative will be used to enhance the 
Breeding Bird Survey’s (BBS) efforts by increasing the number of survey routes, expanding the 
geographic scope into Mexico, evaluating and refining methodologies, and enhancing data 
management and online data reporting. These improvements to the BBS will increase USGS and 
other scientists’ and resource managers’ capabilities to better understand large-scale drivers of 
migratory bird population and habitat change. The BBS is a primary source for bird population 
data used by the States as they implement and evaluate the success of their State Wildlife Action 
Plans. This Initiative will improve the overall extent, quality, and reliability North American bird 
population estimates. Data acquired through the BBS will be incorporated into avian habitat 
modeling of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service focal bird species, conservation planning, and 
assessment of conservation actions - information critical to the success of Joint Venture 
Partnerships; and key components of the North American Bird Conservation Initiative. It 
provides greater understanding of the timing and success of bird breeding and migration; 
changes in the availability and suitability of breeding, wintering, and migratory habitat; and the 
dynamics of avian diseases - key questions of interest to USGS scientists investigating the 
biological effects of global warming. 

Following the rapid spread of highly pathogenic avian influenza across Asia to Europe and 
Africa, experts suspected that wild migratory birds may have contributed to its movement. In 
response, the Department developed a program with Federal and State partners to provide an 
early warning of the arrival of the virus in North America. Since 2005, the Department and its 
partners have collected and analyzed over 250,000 samples from wild birds and have not found 
the dangerous form of avian influenza virus to be present. The knowledge gained through the 
Department’s wildlife disease surveillance activities and other research projects is helping us 
understand how avian influenza is spread in wild bird populations and how environmental 
factors might influence that spread. It is also improving our laboratory techniques and ability to 
monitor effectively for influenza viruses. 

Dicks Question 19. Your request has an increase of $7 million for your part of the “Oceans and 
Coastal Frontiers” initiative, including $4 million to map the Arctic Ocean continental shelf and 
$2 million for near-shore data systems. These increases are off-set with geography, earthquake 
and volcano science reductions. Please tell us in detail what the Arctic Ocean mapping effort is 
all about and how it relates to international claims for portions of the Arctic Ocean. 

Answer: The requested increase of $4.0 million is specifically to support a coordinated Federal 
effort to establish U.S. jurisdiction over the Extended Continental Shelf (ECS) as established in 
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international law. The United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) establishes 
conditions under which a coastal nation may establish jurisdiction for sea-bed and sub-seabed 
resources beyond the 200 nautical mile limit of the Exclusive Economic Zone. ECS limits are 
delineated on the basis of geological and bathymetric formula and interpretations, requiring 
substantial data collection and interpretation. 

The United States has established an Interagency Task Force on the Extended Continental Shelf, 
chaired by the Department of State with co-vice chairs from NOAA and DOI. The Task Force is 
charged with coordinating efforts to develop the required information resources and formulate 
ECS limits consistent with legal interpretation and U.S. policy. Potential U.S. ECS regions 
include the Arctic, the Atlantic coast, the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific territories, and the Gulf of 
Alaska. The Task Force has established the Arctic region as the priority target for development 
of data and analyses in support of establishing ECS limits. The area of potential ECS in the 
Arctic is estimated to roughly double the area under U.S. jurisdiction in the region. 

The requested funds will support USGS efforts, consistent with Task Force priorities, to 
characterize the geological structure of the Arctic ECS. USGS-led geophysical data collection, 
along with bathymetric data collected under the leadership of NOAA, will provide the technical 
basis for delineating the U.S. ECS in the Arctic. Data collection in 2009 is anticipated to 
proceed collaboratively with the Geological Survey of Canada to ensure cost-effective efforts in 
those regions where U.S. and Canadian interests intersect. Field programs will require 
mobilization of U.S. and Canadian icebreakers and collection of geophysical data beneath the 
ice-covered Arctic Ocean. At the direction of the Interagency Task force, funds requested for the 
USGS may also be applied to data collection in other regions, to support data management and 
analyses, to provide technical oversight and guidance from the academic community, and to 
continue efforts to evaluate other nation’s efforts so as to inform the broader U.S. program. 

Dicks Question 20. This request also increases the Secretaries' Healthy Lands Initiative by $3.5 
million to provide science studies primarily of Wyoming’s Green River basin and support of 
sage grouse habitat science. Please tell us about the details of this effort and why such a large 
sum as $5 million is required for this one priority ecosystem when others around the nation are 
being reduced in this budget request. 

Answer: The Healthy Lands Initiative (HLI) is not part of the USGS Priority Ecosystem 
Science (PES) activities. In 2009, the USGS proposes a total of $10.3 million for Priority 
Ecosystem Science to continue study in six ecosystems — the Greater Everglades, San Francisco 
Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Mojave Desert, Platte River, and Greater Yellowstone. 

Wyoming’s Green River basin was selected for focused study because of the area’s: 

• Eenergy development and critical wildlife habitat; it is one of the most critical and 
rapidly expanding interfaces in the country. 

• Existing collaborative conservation efforts; there is an active and organized network of 
public and private organizations — the Wyoming Land Conservation Initiative — which 
has worked closely together for more than 2 years. 

• Information resources to create a best case test area enabling more robust model building 
and technology transfer to other areas. 
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This area holds an estimated 83 trillion cubic feet of recoverable natural gas under a landscape 
that provides habitat for world-class wildlife populations, including species of concern such as 
the sage grouse. By focusing on a highly diverse and impacted area, the USGS can accelerate 
development of ecological assessments tools, inventory and monitoring strategies, and best 
adaptive management practices that would greatly benefit many additional areas throughout the 
Nation. 

Planned activities include highly detailed mapping and assessment of the sagebrush habitat; 
evaluation of the cumulative effects of development; identification of key drivers of landscape 
change, including effects of climate change; identification of the most effective and needed 
restoration, reclamation, and mitigation activities; and detailed species habitat needs assessments 
and monitoring studies. The USGS will also assemble all available data and information into a 
clearinghouse that will be accessible by all the Federal, State, and local partners in this activity. 

Mapping and Remote Sensing 

Dicks Question 21. I understand that you are continuing efforts to produce the next Landsat 
satellite mapping tool and you are also continuing to use the existing Landsat satellites even 
though they have problems. How are the existing satellites performing now and how long will 
they last? What are the costs involved in the next Landsat launch, what is in this budget request 
and how does it relate to other Federal investments, such as at NASA? 

Answer: The USGS continues operations and maintenance for Landsats 5 and 7, and, barring 
technical failure, these satellites will continue to provide routine U.S. and global coverage. 
Based on current fuel-use estimates, both satellites are scheduled for decommissioning in 2012. 
After decommissioning, the USGS will continue its responsibility to manage, distribute, and 
make easily accessible to users data from the historical Landsat archives. 

The Landsat Data Continuity Mission (LDCM) will be the next satellite to ensure the continued 
collection of vital image data of the Earth’s land surface. LDCM capitalizes on USGS and 
NASA investments made in remote sensing and data processing technology. The USGS and 
NASA are working closely to ensure the integration of all ground system components with the 
spacecraft and imaging instrument. The USGS has responsibility for development of the ground 
system for LDCM. NASA has responsibility for development of the flight system including the 
satellite, imaging instrument, launch, and final on-orbit checkout. After checkout, the USGS will 
take ownership of the satellite and operate both the flight and ground segments of this mission. 
This includes ingesting, archiving, processing, distributing, and making easily accessible the 
LDCM data to U.S. Government, academia and other users. LDCM is designed as a 5-year 
mission, with a 1 0-year fuel capacity, and is scheduled for launch in 20 1 1 . 

The 2009, USGS funding for LDCM ground system development and procurement will remain 
at the same level as 2008 ($24. 1 million) and will provide for developing detailed designs for the 
ground data processing system based on mission requirements. NASA’s participation in the 
mission is slated to end in 2012 after a successful post-launch checkout. In 2009, NASA’s 
LDCM budget is $139.4 million. NASA has already awarded contracts for the imaging 
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instrument and launch vehicle. An award for a satellite contract is due soon. Additional 
information on Landsat satellites, including LDCM, can be found at: http://landsat.usgs.gov/. 

Dicks Question 22. Your request reduces geographic analysis and monitoring substantially and 
also eliminates funding support for AmericaView, the national network of state-based GIS 
systems. What will be some of the impacts of these reductions? To what extent is the USGS 
still the nation’s mapping authority? 

Answer: The proposed decrease eliminates Congressional increases to USGS funding to support 
State-level networks promoting the use and access to remotely sensed land data to consortia of 
university and state organizations for a variety of applications. 

Geographic research efforts underway within the Priority Ecosystems Science will continue in 
the Greater Everglades, San Francisco Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Mojave Desert, Platte River Basin, 
and Greater Yellowstone through funding requested in Biological Research and Monitoring. 

The 2009 budget proposed decrease to the Geographic Analysis and Monitoring Program 
eliminates funding for the following geographic research projects: 

• Landscape change studies in the Chesapeake Bay area focused on communicating the 
causes and consequences of land cover change on water quality, wildlife habitat, and 
hazard vulnerability to decision-makers in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. 

• Studies to assess the impacts of land use and climate change on the amount of carbon 
stored in the ecosystems composing the United States and select ecosystems around the 
world. 

• Studies on integrating ecological and socioeconomic information for land managers in 
reconciling the need to maintain the ecological health of South Florida’s parks and 
refuges with the increasing pressures for higher density development in the Urban 
Development Boundary of Miami-Dade County. 

The USGS remains the Nation's civilian mapping authority through its statutory and regulatory 
authorities. 

Dicks Question 23. In a general sense, can you tell us about the various remote sensing tools 
you utilize, including classified assets? How is the establishment of the National Applications 
Office going, and what is the USGS role in this? Are you comfortable with the current civilian 
applications committee? 

Answer: The USGS science programs utilize a broad spectrum of remote sensing capabilities in 
the unclassified arena. All sources that are available within technical and budgetary limitations 
are used. These include a broad array of platforms and sensors to include space based (civil and 
commercial) as well as airborne- and land-based platforms and a broad array of sensors from 
hyperspectral and multispectral to RADAR and LIDAR systems for 3D modeling and surface 
delineation. In the classified environment we use both IM1NT and MASINT assets, but focus 
mostly on IMINT. The tools and systems we utilize to exploit these assets in support of our 
science, span a similar breadth and are comprised of both off the shelf products and cutting edge 
custom tools for specific applications. 
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The establishment of the NAO is entering into the implementation phase, after a concerted effort 
from the partners to make clear provisions for continued ensurance for the protection of civil 
liberties and civil rights. The NAO charter was signed by the principal cabinet departments, 
DOI, DHS, DOJ, ODNI and DOD on February 29, 2008. Additions to the charter with respect to 
civil liberties, civil rights and adherence to a clear legal framework are significant additions to 
the NAO charter. The NAO has yet to achieve operational capability, but work is under way to 
develop it. The USGS has some significant role in the development and implementation of the 
NAO. First, the leadership of the USGS, in collaboration with the DOI leadership, has made 
significant contributions to improving the treatment of and documentation of civil rights and 
civil liberties concerns in the Charter. The NAO is being hosted at the USGS Advanced Systems 
Center, a secure facility at the USGS National Center in Reston Virginia. The USGS is 
collaborating with the NAO, and the National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency to accommodate 
the installation of infrastructure to support NAO operations. The USGS is also collaborating 
with the NAO to manage the transition of the Civil Applications Committee Secretariat to the 
NAO Civil Applications Domain Committee, as agreed upon in the charter. This transition will 
follow a capabilities based transition plan, currently in place. The USGS will support and 
represent DOI in its responsibilities under the NAO Charter to participate in the National 
Applications Executive Committee as a Tri-Chair, Chair the NAO Civil Applications Domain 
Committee, and supply staff expertise to the Committee. 

USGS believes that the Civil Applications Committee, as it functions now, and as it has in the 
past, provides the requisite services in support of the Civil Community. With appropriate 
attention, and leadership, USGS believes that these services can continue uninterrupted as they 
transition to the NAO. 


Energy and Geological Assessments 

Dicks Question 24. Tell us a bit about the role of the USGS in conducting various assessments 
of fossil energy resources such as oil, gas, coal, and shale. Which of your budget lines support 
these assessments? Is there on-going need for this kind of work? 

Answer: The USGS Energy Resources Program is responsible for conducting research and 
assessments of all geologically based energy resources, including oil, gas, coal, coalbed methane, 
natural gas hydrates, geothermal, uranium, oil shale, and heavy oil. The USGS conducts 
research on the origin, quality, and occurrence of all of these resources domestically and 
globally, as well as the environmental and human health effects of some energy occurrence and 
use. The USGS conducts assessments of domestic resources onshore and on state waters and 
global assessments of petroleum resources (oil, gas, natural gas hydrates). The USGS is the sole 
provider of much of this information, including assessments of undiscovered, technically 
recoverable petroleum resources domestically and around the world. The USGS assesses those 
resources that have the potential to be added to the reserve base. A number of organizations cite 
the USGS as being the sole provider of such information, most recently the National Petroleum 
Council's 2007 study - "Hard Tmths - Facing the Hard Truths About Energy: A comprehensive 
view to 2030 of global oil and natural gas.” 
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The USGS has recently revised its assessment methodology for determining the coal endowment 
of the United States from assessing the in-place resource to that which is technically and 
economically recoverable, i.e., the reserve base. Current estimates of coal reserves are out of 
date and new numbers are needed in order to understand just how much of the domestic coal 
resources are useable and economic in today's market. The USGS is also conducting a national 
assessment of the conventional geothermal resources capable of producing electricity. The 
USGS is also currently assessing the oil shale potential of the Greater Green River Formation in 
the western United States. The Energy Resources Program budget line supports all of these 
efforts. There is definitely an on-going need for this kind of work, such as what constitutes a 
resource change over time, our understanding of the geologic setting of these resources changes 
over time, new available data, technology changes over time affecting what constitutes a 
technically recoverable resource, and these studies need to be updated with some regularity in 
order to understand these resources. 

Dicks Question 25. Were you involved in the recent assessments of the oil shale resources of 
America? Please summarize some of the findings. 

Answer: The USGS has not been involved in any completed recent assessments of the oil shale 
resources of America. However, the USGS is currently assessing the oil shale potential of the 
Greater Green River Formation in the western United States. Results will be available 
spring/summer of 2009. 

Dicks Question 26. We have heard about various experimental approaches to using geological 
strata as a means of sequestering carbon of various sources. Does the USGS participate in the 
geological research to determine which types of strata may serve these purposes? Tell us about 
the possibilities of this kind of approach to reducing carbon in the atmosphere and the costs 
involved. 

Answer: Geological storage of C02 in porous and permeable rocks involves injection of C02 
into a subsurface rock unit and displacement of the fluid that initially occupied the pore space. 
This principle operates in all types of potential geological storage formations such as oil and gas 
fields, deep saline aquifers, coal beds, or volcanic rocks. Because the density of C02 is less than 
formation water, it will be buoyant in pore space filled with water and rise vertically until it is 
retained beneath an impermeable barrier (a seal). If the seal forms a trap with vertical and 
horizontal closure, C02 will accumulate in the same manner that buoyant fluids like crude oil 
and natural gas accumulate in nature by displacing formation water from the trap (physical 
trapping). The USGS experience with national and international assessments of natural 
resources will allow USGS to develop a geologically based methodology to assess the national 
storage capacity for geologic sequestration of C02. The storage “resource” is the total quantity 
of potential storage that can be identified, but that is not adequately characterized to be 
considered ready for utilization. 

The USGS is currently developing an assessment methodology which can be consistently applied 
on a national scale. This includes: (1) defining the “assessment units” within basins and regions; 
(2) determining the size and numbers of trapping structures; (3) developing cell based methods 
for estimating resources of saline aquifer storage; (4) identifying criteria to define “sweet spots” 
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for storage in saline aquifers; (5) defining “storage risk,” or minimum storage size, in test 
assessment units (the minimum amount of storage reserve to make a storage assessment unit 
viable for carbon sequestration from emission sources); (6) defining the “geologic risk” factors, 
which are related to seal capacity and integrity and involve understanding the (a) potential of 
leakage from geologic features to the atmosphere, (b) potential of leakage from geologic features 
to shallow ground water or potable water supplies, (c) potential leakage from historic petroleum 
wells that are plugged and abandoned, (d) potential for geomechanical deformation and 
seismicity resulting from increased fluid pressures, and (e) potential for ecologic risk factors. 

The specific economic costs associated with implementing geologic carbon dioxide (C02) 
sequestration as one of a portfolio of mitigation technologies (which might include geologic 
storage, biologic sequestration, fuel shifts from fossil energy to renewable sources such as solar, 
wind, and geothermal systems, nuclear power, and biomass, and increased efficiency in power 
generation, transmission, and transportation) to reduce anthropogenic emissions of C02 to the 
atmosphere are outside the current scope of USGS geological research. That said, the mere scale 
at which geologic C02 sequestration would need to be implemented to effect anthropogenic 
C02 emissions, including the infrastructure to capture, transport, inject and monitor the 
sequestered C02, could incur substantial costs. For example, the 2005 Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change report on Carbon Dioxide Capture and Storage mentions that there is a fairly 
wide range of costs reported in the literature regarding the implemention of C02 capture and 
storage. The report noted that the range spanned by these cost estimates is driven primarily by 
site-specific considerations such as the technology characteristics of the power plant or industrial 
facility, the specific characteristics of the geologic storage site, and the required transportation of 
the C02 from the point of generation and capture to the storage site. For more information on 
cost issues related to geologic C02 sequestration, we respectfully defer this question to the U.S. 
Department of Energy. 


Biological Research Division 

Dicks Question 27. Let’s talk about the biological research division, which is very important to 
this subcommittee. The request includes an increase of $6.6 million for priority ecosystems. 
What exactly are you planning to do with these increases? What are your priority ecosystems? 

Answer: In 2009, the USGS proposes a total of $10.3 million for Priority Ecosystem Science: 
$6.6 million is being transferred to the Biological Research and Monitoring subactivity to 
support interdisciplinary studies of ecosystems. This includes evaluation land-use changes, 
ecosystem histories, indexes of ecosystem sensitivity to change, vulnerability to potential 
stressors in order to devise restoration and adaptive management strategies for land use 
managers, and water quality characterizations of aquatic ecosystems with emphasis on the effects 
of human stresses on the water-quality conditions of natural ecosystems. Work would include 
research on the mercury methylation in the Everglades, intersex fish in the Chesapeake Bay, and 
water-quality effects on aquatic organisms in San Francisco Bay. 

Research in support of PES is aimed at improving the understanding of the rates, causes, and 
consequences of natural and human-induced processes that shape and change the landscape over 
time and to provide comprehensive information needed to understand the environmental, 
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resource, and economic consequences of landscape change. The 2009 request for PES would 
support maps of urban growth trends throughout the Chesapeake Bay watershed that are being 
used by State resource agencies and land conservation organizations to target land preservation 
efforts and develop urban growth forecasts that consider the potential impacts on stream and 
estuary r water quality. Additionally, funds would be used for work in the Greater Everglades to 
develop and apply technologically advanced elevation measurement systems that provide the 
foimdation for research, management, and restoration of critical ecosystems. 

Dicks Question 28. In the past the Pacific Northwest forest science studies have been one of 
your focus areas but this request cuts that by nearly $1 million. What has the Northwest forest 
ecosystem science program accomplished in the past, and why are you recommending this 
reduction now? 

Answer: USGS research focuses on healthy forest and rangeland management in the Pacific 
Northwest, including understanding forest systems, sustaining biodiversity and ecosystem 
function, developing resource management options, recovering sensitive and status species, 
supporting management of aquatic forest habitats, conducting landscape assessments, and 
addressing ecosystem stressors such as climate change, fire, and pathogens. Data from these 
studies support and inform management decisions associated with these and other issues. This 
information is used by the Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
National Park Service, Oregon Department of Forestry, Washington Department of Natural 
Resources, Idaho Department of Lands, and other Federal, State and tribal land and resource 
management agencies. USGS has created a Forest Science Partnership with State and Federal 
management agencies and academic institutions to combine limited resources to address 
common priorities. Some key research accomplishments include an improved understanding of: 

• Disturbances as agents of change (carbon storage and climate change, fire-fuels 
treatments, fire ecology, post-fire restoration, disturbance ecology, invasive species, 
contaminants, and nutrient cycles). 

• Landscape change and cumulative effects (decision support, landscape assessments, 
spatial modeling, remote sensing, climate change, dam removal). 

• Forests as habitat (recovery of sensitive or special status species, habitat and species 
management, population assessments, habitat restoration, multi-species conservation, 
integrated silviculture and wildlife habitat, sustaining biodiversity). 

• Ecological monitoring (population surveys, sample design, data analysis, methods 
development and testing, information synthesis, management outcomes). 

• Watershed science (watershed health, ecological connections, water quality and quantity, 
restoration, fish ecology, streamside ecology). 

This reduction will allow USGS to fund higher priority research in 2009; however, $1.9 million 
remains to continue work on the Pacific Northwest Forest Program in 2009. 
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Dicks Question 29. The request has a nearly $3 million reduction for the national biological 
information infrastructure. What projects will be halted? How much funding remains for this 
effort and how would it be distributed if the request were enacted? 

Answer: With the 2009 proposed budget reduction of $2.94 million to the NBII, $2.6 million 
will remain. NBII would retain approximately $1.5 million for the execution of projects; the rest 
would maintain the infrastructure. The project funding would be distributed on a project-by- 
project basis. Examples of activities that would continue at the reduced level are select projects 
for issue areas such as wildlife disease, protected areas, and wetlands data. The 2009 decrease 
may end NBII projects that standardize data in several areas. These projects could include 
Southeast amphibian distribution (amphibian decline); Western species and ecosystem 
observations (sage habitat, invasives, threatened and endangered species, etc.); Northwest 
salmonid virus (Northern CA to AK); Northeast seabird mortality (post-disaster mitigation); 
Midwest prairie biodiversity (agricultural and climate change applications); National Fish 
Habitat Initiative database development (fisheries decision support tool); National level avian 
databases (waterfowl, bald eagle, Atlantic Flyway, etc.); biological specimen collections 
databases (mammal, amphibian, avian, plant, etc.); ocean biodiversity (combining biological 
with physical chemical data); and pollinator identification tools and decline data (bees, 
butterflies, moths, birds). In addition, the NBII may curtail its role of bringing together relevant 
biology community segments for development of standards and identification of information 
needs (e.g.. Avian Knowledge Network; Natural Resource Monitoring Partnership). 

Dicks Question 30. Please summarize your partnership with NatureServe and how that helps get 
data on rare and sensitive plant and animal species and habitats in the hands of land managers 
and others who work on site specific projects? What funding was provided last year and how 
much is in the request? 

Answer: In the past, the USGS has had agreements with NatureServe to perform certain tasks, 
such as preparation of vegetation and range maps. Information from these agreements has been 
made publicly available on the USGS NBII and GAP. The USGS has also provided funding for 
updating information on species profiles in NatureServe’s databases. The USGS budgeted $1.0 
million for these purposes in 2007. However, to date, no funding has been provided to 
NatureServe as contract negotiations are still concluding. 

The 2008 appropriation included $1.0 million and the 2009 budget also includes $1.0 million. 

Dicks Question 31. This budget also reduces funding for the cooperative fish and wildlife state 
research centers, a holdover from the old Fish and Wildlife Service science days. How are the 
cooperative units doing? We understand that their funding has not kept up with inflation and that 
the Federal contribution has been reduced considerably. Please comment. 

Answer: The Cooperative Research Units (CRU) program and the university-based Fish and 
Wildlife Research Units continue to receive strong support from cooperators. Despite reduced 
staffing, cooperator satisfaction remains high (>95%) with the program's research products, 
value provided to host university graduate training and education, and technical support to State 
and Federal cooperators. In 2008, an additional $1.0 million was provided by Congress for the 
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CRU. These funds were used to fill some of the CRU vacancies and provide increased support 
for CRU operations. The 2009 proposed budget includes funding for an anticipated increase in 
fixed costs, but does not continue the 2008 addition of $1.0 million. The USGS expects to use 
salary savings from retirements to cover the program costs in 2009. 

Dicks Question 32. Last year the budget requested and the Congress funded the beginning of a 
facility revitalization effort for the Patuxent research facilities and the Patuxent National Wildlife 
Research Refuge. Please update us on that effort and explain why this long-term effort is not 
included in the request this year? 

Answer: Both planning and actions continue on the Patuxent Modernization Program, a 
multiphase project jointly managed by the USGS and the Fish and Wildlife Service. The top 
priority is to complete the majority of the utilities infrastructure work that was funded in 2008. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible for designing and constructing a new sewer, water 
and electrical distribution system throughout the Patuxent headquarters area, and overseeing 
connection to offsite water and sewer treatment facilities. USGS is responsible for designing and 
constructing the sewer, water and electrical distribution system within the animal research areas. 

To date, approximately $10.3 million has been provided for this project - $5.83 million to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service (including 2007 funding) and $4.6 million to USGS: 

• Design work for the headquarters area water and sewer distribution system is 
approximately 75 percent complete. The FWS contract for construction of headquarters 
water and sewer utilities is expected to be awarded later this year and headquarters area 
electrical designs are also expected to be completed in 2008. 

• The $4.6 million appropriated to USGS in 2008 will fund design and construction of 
numerous utility infrastructure projects in the Animal Research area of the Patuxent 
Central Tract. This will include both engineering designs and construction of multiple 
infrastructure components, including refurbishment of wells supplying the animal 
colonies, water supply line repairs and replacements, electrical supply line replacements 
and metering, waste water management structures, and storm water control structures. 
USGS is currently working with FWS through a joint project management team to 
coordinate the design, acquisition, and construction of these improvements. 

Given the significant needs at the site, as well as the overall need for fiscal constraint across the 
Federal government, it will take a number of years to complete the range of upgrades envisioned 
for Patuxent facilities. Additional details to complete work will be provided to the Committee in 
the Patuxent Modernization Plan. 

Dicks Question 33. In the recent past the USGS did important research into endocrine disrupters 
and the potential harm to humans and aquatic organisms these extremely bioactive chemicals 
may cause. Please give a brief history of this research and explain what was in the budget in 
2008. 

Answer: The USGS has conducted several types of studies on endocrine disruption and 
disruptors such as studies to determine the effects of specific chemicals on fish and wildlife; 
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studies to measure concentrations and determine fate of endocrine-active chemicals; local, 
regional and national monitoring studies to survey effects and concentrations; and research to 
develop tools and techniques for determining concentrations, exposure, and effects. The USGS 
has measured the rates of intersex, gonadal, and functional abnormalities in many sites across the 
country, including currently the North Platte, Lake Mead, salmon rivers in Maine, Chesapeake 
Bay drainages, and Missouri River. The USGS has looked for intersex in fish from 81 rivers in 
36 States, including 2 National Parks, and found intersex in 13 species. In the Chesapeake Bay 
drainages, endocrine work started in 2003 in response to fish kills and observations of sores on 
fish. The 2008 funding level was $246,000. 

USGS research and monitoring on endocrine disruption and disruptors is supported by the 
following programs. Contaminant Biology, Fisheries: Aquatic and Endangered Resources, 
Toxics Substances Hydrology, and Priority Ecosystems Science. Funds within the Contaminant 
Biology Program for research on endocrine effects were reduced by $400,000 in 2008 to 
$246,000. A reduction in Contaminant Biology proposed in 2009 of $246,000 related to 
endocrine disruptors and other reproduction effects will eliminate funds that support research to 
determine cause-and-effect relationships concerning intersex in the Chesapeake Bay, and other 
research on reproductive effects. 


Multi-Hazards Research 

Dicks Question 34. A couple of years back the Survey was focused on a multi-hazards research 
and monitoring initiative to better serve the public concerning several potentially severe 
problems such as earthquakes, wildfires, landslides, floods and so forth. Please provide a three 
year funding summary and discuss what is in the budget request for these efforts and discuss 
some of the more interesting recent accomplishments of this effort. 

Answer: The USGS Multi-hazards Demonstration Project in Southern California was launched 
in April 2007 to show how hazards science can be used to improve a community’s ability to 
bounce back from disasters like earthquakes, floods, wildfires, landslides, tsunamis, and coastal 
erosion. To improve this ability, or resilience, the project directs new and existing research 
towards community needs, improves monitoring technology, produces innovative products, and 
enhances the dissemination of the results. 

In the fall of 2007, Southern California was subjected to massive firestorms. A fire and debris 
flow working group was formed to coordinate the USGS response. USGS scientists sampled 
post-fire ash chemical content for hazards to human health, expedited delivery of USGS remote 
sensing information to fire incident teams and local support personnel, and rapidly assessed fire 
hazards to natural resources, including wildlife. Just in time for post-fire rains, the USGS worked 
with the National Weather Service, FEMA and other partners to generate flood inundation and 
debris flow maps, predicting post-fire debris flow as a function of burned area severity and 
precipitation. This USGS effort has given Southern California communities knowledge about the 
probabilities of potentially catastrophic debris flows that could endanger human life and 
property. The USGS activities were closely coordinated with state and local emergency 
managers, and USGS products were released through a joint emergency management field office 
in order to ensure coordination. 
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The principal 2008 product planned for the Demonstration Project is a multi-hazards scenario to 
depict realistic outcomes, including the geotechnical, engineering, social, cultural, 
environmental, and economic consequences, of a major earthquake on the southern San Andreas 
Fault. Scientific and engineering panels have been convened to determine the plausibility, 
location, and magnitude of a near-8 earthquake that emergency responders might prepare - and 
the likely consequences to be expected. These panels are assessing vulnerability of pipelines, 
dams, water conveyance, electrical transmission, telecommunications, railroads, highways, 
roads, bridges, hospitals, high rise buildings, and the economy. Near 50 organizations and 200 
experts have been recruited to help. Partners include the California Geological Survey, State of 
California Office of Emergency Services, Department of Homeland Security, the Earthquake 
Country Alliance, FEMA, Farmers Insurance, Red Cross, State Farm Insurance, Art Center 
College of Design, the California Seismic Safety Commission, and the schools and governments 
of eight southern California Counties. The earthquake scenario will be the centerpiece of 
“Golden Guardian,” the largest emergency response exercise in California history, taking place 
in November 2008. The public is being brought into the exercise with “The Great Southern 
California ShakeOut,” an event that will involve millions of children practicing “Duck, Cover, 
and Hold” drills, business practicing mock evacuations, and other events. 

A key research component of the project is to reduce the uncertainty in earthquake hazards on 
the Southern San Andreas Fault system by determining the rupture chronology and slip rates for 
the last 2,500 years as a way of better anticipating what may happen in the future. The research is 
being done through support to the Southern California Earthquake Center university consortium 
to fund paleoseismic research involving trenches across the key faults and the use of radiocarbon 
dating to reconstruct the past. 

Initial funding for this initiative was provided in the 2007 operational plan with $2.05 million in 
new funds for the Earthquake Hazards, Landslide Hazards, Coastal and Marine Geology, 
Biological Research and Monitoring, Geographic Analysis and Modeling (GAM), National 
Streamflow Information (NSIP), and National Geospatial Program. Each of these programs also 
redirected existing funding to support the initiative, which implemented a Multi-Hazard 
Demonstration Project in Southern California. An additional $250,000 was requested in 2008 for 
the National Streamflow Information Program of which $100,000 was for streamgages in 
southern California and $150,000 for storm-surge sensors in the Gulf Coast region. Congress 
provided those funds and also additional funds to the Earthquake Hazards, National Streamflow 
Information, and Geographic Analysis and Monitoring programs. For the Earthquake Hazards 
Program, $2.0 million in additional funding was used to strengthen the Southern California 
project and to expand it nationally (see response to Dicks Question 6). For both the NSIP and 
GAM programs, the report language identified multi-hazards as one of two possible purposes to 
which the funds could be directed. For GAM, a $3.0 million increase was directed at needs 
elsewhere in the program, and funding for the demonstration project continued at 2007 levels. 
For NSIP, $200,000 was directed to Southern California. In 2008, $4.4 million supports the 
multi-hazards initiative. The 2009 request funds the initiative at $2.4 million. 
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Dicks Question 35. The Southern California Multi-Hazards Demonstration Project has been 
funded to develop a prototype for public/private partnerships to address multiple hazards in an 
integrated way. How do you reconcile cuts to this program with your published science 
strategy? 

Answer: The 2008 funding increase to the Southern California Multi-Hazards Demonstration 
Project was larger than the increase requested by the Administration, and the additional funds 
were not part of the 2009 budget request. The 2009 budget proposes to return the demonstration 
project to the levels proposed in 2007. The project will continue to address the priorities 
identified in its strategic plan, which was developed in 2007 based on input from three strategic 
planning workshops that were held with community emergency planners, managers, and 
responders to determine needs. The Multi-Hazards Demonstration Project is specifically 
identified in the new USGS Science Strategy and remains a key contribution to meeting the 
strategic goals set out by that document in the hazards arena. 

Dicks Question 36. What will the cuts to the Multi-Hazards project in Southern California mean 
to your stated plans to expand that project to the Pacific Northwest and the Central US? 

Answer: The Congressional increase provided to the Earthquake Hazards Program in 2008 is 
being used to strengthen the Multi-Hazard Demonstration Project in southern California by 
improving delivery of USGS information to support emergency management in Southern 
California and to expand the initiative to high-hazard areas of the Pacific Northwest and Central 
United States. The 2008 funds for the Central United States are being used to accelerate 
development of a seismic hazard map for the St. Louis urban area. Funds are being used to 
support the Missouri Geological Survey, Missouri Institute of Science and Technology in Rolla, 
and Mid-Continent Geographic Science Center. In the Pacific Northwest, 2008 funds are being 
used to upgrade the Pacific Northwest Seismic Network operated by the University of 
Washington, which is a regional network within the USGS Advanced National Seismic System 
(ANSS). Funds are also being used to support LIDAR and aeromagnetic data acquisition to 
track potentially active faults on the eastern edge of the Puget Sound region, add ANSS 
instrumentation for landslide monitoring, and prepare models to support a multi-hazard scenario 
for Snohomish County in Washington. At the level of the President’s request, activity in 
Southern California would return to 2007 levels, and the additional activities in the Pacific 
Northwest and Central United States would be discontinued. 

Pacific Northwest Issues 

Dicks Question 37. Can you tell us about your efforts in Puget Sound, including the coastal 
habitats work and other efforts to better understand this important estuary? 

Answer: The USGS works with restoration experts, resource managers, and decision makers 
from Federal, State and local governments, tribes and the private sector to provide needed 
science resources for Puget Sound. The USGS has actively collaborated in the Puget Sound 
Nearshore Ecosystem Restoration Partnership (PSNERP) since 2002; and more recently, with the 
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Governor’s newly-launched Puget Sound Partnership (PSP), providing scientific support for 
restoration, long-term monitoring and adaptive management efforts. 

In 2006, building on earlier geologic studies in the nearshore, USGS began three integrated 
multi-disciplinary research pilot projects focused on PSNERP restoration issues: 1) Major River 
Deltas - Skagit; 2) Effects of Urbanization; and, 3) Elwha River Restoration. Each project is 
providing scientific data and forecast tools to improve understanding of the physical, chemical, 
biological and socio-economic processes that together influence nearshore fish habitats, estuarine 
food-webs, and ultimately the survival of ecologically and economically important fisheries. 
Recent products include the USGS/PSNERP Puget Sound Nearshore Research Plan (2006) that 
identifies six high-priority research goals, delineating critical questions and information gaps to 
help inform resource managers, policy and decision-makers. The USGS and its nearshore 
partners have begun development of a science-based monitoring plan, along with an independent 
program of adaptive management. USGS has been sponsoring workshops broadly intended to 
facilitate the transfer of information and collaboration throughout the ecosystem restoration 
community. In January 2008, USGS co-sponsored a Puget Sound seafloor mapping workshop; 
and in February a USGS Coastal Habitats in Puget Sound Science workshop, now an annual 
event, was held at Fort Worden. Both events were broadly attended by scientists, resource 
managers and restoration experts. 

USGS is active within the Puget Sound Partnership. Two USGS scientists are members of the 
PSP Science Advisory Panel. Also, USGS is an active member in the Puget Sound Federal 
Caucus working to ensure a scientific basis as we develop a coordinated and cost-effective 
approach to the Federal sector’s contribution to the PSP. 

In general, the broad-based core effort of USGS work (geologic processes and hazards, water 
quality and availability, fisheries health, endangered species, invasive species, and ecosystems) 
has been enhanced by the targeted research efforts responsive to stakeholder needs. In addition 
to the foregoing interdisciplinary projects with the Partnerships, USGS has targeted long-term 
research to engage issues of relevance to Puget Sound partners. USGS has had a long-term 
program of research to understand coastal processes and sediment cycling in the Sound. 
Working with State agency partners on the Capital Lake problem, USGS provided studies to 
model impacts for alternative approaches to restoration. USGS has been an active partner with 
respect to Hood Canal on the multi-agency efforts to understand and reverse the ongoing water 
quality and anoxia conditions, and resultant episodic fish kills. 

Dicks Question 38. 1 understand that on-going research in the northwest has found new, major 
earthquake faults which bisect the Seattle- Tacoma area. Can you please give us a short update 
on these findings and their relevance to disaster planning? How does the USGS work with the 
NOAA on tsunami research, monitoring and prediction? 

Answer: The most significant recent findings concerning local faults in the Puget Sound region 
pertain to improved delineation of the South Whidbey Island Fault (SWIF) system. 
Confirmation that it extends across the urban corridor and evidence of past activity put the 
associated hazard similar to that associated with the Seattle fault system. Investigations 
underway suggest that it may connect with the Seattle Fault system and perhaps extends across 
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the Cascades, even as far as Hanford. Such a large, connected fault system would have major 
implications for the size of future earthquakes and multiple events. In 2008, USGS is using 
funds added by Congress for the multi-hazards initiative to obtain LIDAR data through the Puget 
Sound LIDAR Consortium as well as aeromagnetic data for the area of possible fault junction in 
order to better constrain the hazard. 

Other current geologic investigations in Puget Sound fmd new evidence of multiple past 
earthquakes on the Seattle fault systems and on faults in Bellingham (near the Cherry Point 
Refinery) and to the east of Bellingham (the Boulder Creek fault). Motivated by these findings 
and requests from stakeholder groups, the Department of Energy and its contractors, and state 
agencies, USGS has begun field investigations in eastern Washington to characterize potentially 
active faults near Hanford; these include studies in the Yakima river canyon and along Saddle 
Mountain just west and north of Hanford, respectively. In 2007, USGS and partners held an 
informational public meeting in Yakima and another is planned for April in Wenatchee. 

LIDAR data have greatly facilitated many of the aforementioned findings, in addition to 
identification of geologically recent fault motions on the Seattle, Tacoma and Darrington-Devils 
Mountain fault zones, and on the northern and southeastern margins of the Olympic Mountains. 
Scientists supported by the USGS Earthquake Hazards Program in the Pacific Northwest have 
pioneered the use of LIDAR data as a high-resolution reconnaissance-mapping tool. The Puget 
Sound LIDAR Consortium brings together geographic information system specialists, planners, 
and earth scientists working for local government agencies, the USGS, and NASA. Leveraged 
grants from the USGS, NASA, Kitsap County, and others now exceed $2.5 million in western 
Washington alone, resulting in over 10,000 square kilometers of high-resolution digital elevation 
models for use in a wide variety of applications. Additional LIDAR data are being acquired in 
Lewis County, near Toppenish Ridge and Chelan in eastern Washington, and in Portland, OR. 
Gaps include the eastern half of Snohomish County to help define the eastern expression of the 
SWIF and south of Olympia. 

The USGS and its partners continue to put results into practice through production of earthquake 
scenario documents, seismic hazard maps, and real-time earthquake information. The Cascadia 
Regional Earthquake Working Group (CREW), the Washington State Emergency Management 
Division, and Earthquake Engineering Research Institute, and the USGS have produced 
comprehensive scenario documents for major earthquakes on the Seattle and the Cascadia 
subduction interface faults, and CREW has just released another for deep earthquakes like the 
2001 Nisqually event. These reports have provided a basis for planning exercises by others, such 
as (1) the Blue Cascades III recovery exercise organized by the Pacific Northwest Economic 
Region (www.pnwer.org, a state-chartered consortium of Washington, Oregon, Alaska, Idaho, 
and Montana and British Columbia, Alberta, and The Yukon), (2) the Pacific Peril 2006 response 
exercise sponsored by the USDOT with participation from DHS and DOD, state and local 
EMAs, and (3) significant post-disaster recovery programs like the City of Cannon Beach pilot. 
Just this month the Seattle scenario served as the guiding script for the Sound Shake ’08 regional 
exercise, which included over 500 participants from the Seattle area (King, Pierce, Snohomish 
Counties, City of Seattle and City of Bellevue). The Pacific Northwest Seismic Network 
(PNSN) and USGS also were integral players in Sound Shake ’08. An important lesson from 
this exercise was the need for products to improve situational assessments immediately after a 
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disaster. The USGS and the PNSN continue to work with emergency managers to develop new 
real-time products that address this need and to educate users how to effectively employ them. 

USGS works closely with NOAA to support NOAA’s mission for tsunami warnings under the 
Stafford Act. Data from USGS seismic networks - domestically the Advanced National Seismic 
System as well as the Global Seismographic Network worldwide - are fed directly to NOAA’s 
tsunami warning centers, and analysts at the USGS National Earthquake Information Center 
work with their counterparts at the tsunami warning centers to ensure coordination and 
consistency of results. USGS scientists supported by the Coastal and Marine Geology Program 
work closely with counterparts at NOAA who are studying tsunami inundation models, and 
USGS scientists provide important constraints on the past history of tsunami events, particularly 
for the Pacific Northwest. Recently, USGS scientists co-authored a NOAA-produced qualitative 
national assessment of tsunami hazard to U.S. coastlines. USGS scientists participated in public 
meetings with tribal. State and local emergency managers in the Pacific Northwest to explain the 
hazard from the Cascadia subduction zone. 

Dicks Question 39. How does the USGS stand with regard to volcano monitoring in the 
Northwest? Are you able to provide sufficient monitoring devises and studies to help alert first 
responders if a volcanic event were to reoccur? 

Answer: There is currently sufficient instrumentation at all Cascade Range volcanoes to detect 
the onset of unrest, such as occurred prior to eruptions at Mount St. Helens in 1980 and in 2004 
(both began with vigorous earthquake swarms). Except for Mount St. Helens, USGS has not 
added additional equipment to track the unrest. Additional instruments would aid in 
determining the probability that the unrest would result in eruption, the timeframe to eruption, 
and the likely size and type of an eruption — all questions of vital interest to first responders. 

Of the 12 very high to high threat volcanoes in the Pacific Northwest, only Mount St. Helens is 
fully monitored at the levels established in the USGS National Volcano Eruption Early Warning 
System (NVEWS; http://pubs.usgs.gov/of72005/1164/2005-1164.pdf). The other Cascade 
volcanoes are monitored sufficiently to detect unrest. The 2008 budget increase is being used to 
install new seismic and GPS instruments at Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, and Mount Baker, and 
to build a more robust telemetry backbone for current and future monitoring upgrades. The 
USGS has invested considerable resources studying the eruptive history of Cascade Range 
volcanoes; developing hazard assessments; and working with the aviation, land and emergency 
managers to develop interagency protocols and response plans for a volcanic crisis in the 
Cascades. Interagency coordination is an ongoing process; USGS has a good foundation for 
working with first responders during volcanic eruptions. 

Dicks Question 40. I understand that the recent multi-year eruption at Mt. St. Helens has 
subsided. Please update us on that and your ongoing monitoring of this volcano and others from 
the Cascade Volcanic Observatory. 

Answer: In mid-February 2008, USGS scientists confirmed the first pause in the eruption since 
2004. Continuous lava-dome growth has occurred at Mount St. Helens since mid-October 2004. 
This eruption began with a vigorous seismic swarm that was followed by an explosion 9 days 
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later. Over the past 4 years, USGS scientists have been using a broad range of instruments and 
techniques — some newly developed during this event — to monitor the eruption. Although the 
rate of lava extrusion, the number of earthquakes, the amount of deformation, and the amount of 
gas emissions have been declining throughout the eruption, scientists could definitively state that 
new material was being extruded until mid-February 2008. To date, there have been few hazards 
associated with this eruption, including only a few minor ash emissions. However, activity could 
resume at any time. Other volcanoes that have undergone catastrophic collapse like Mount St. 
Helens have afterward extruded lava for decades, with occasional pauses and some powerful 
explosive eruptions, though none as devastating as the initial event. 

Mount St. Helens is monitored with 14 seismometers, 18 continuous Global Positioning Satellite 
(GPS) sensors, 3 tilt instruments, and 4 borehole strainmeters (with downhole seismometers) 
within 20 miles of the volcano. In addition, 5 cameras are deployed on and near the volcano and 
3 acoustic flow monitors (to detect lahars or volcanic mudflows) are situated in the Toutle River 
valley. Periodic flights are made to detect volcano gas emissions. Any resumption of activity 
will be immediately detected. 

The other Cascade volcanoes are monitored only for unrest. None are currently showing signs of 
unrest, although slow inflation near South Sister continues. The highest priorities scheduled for 
this year are upgrading monitoring on Mount RainieT, because of its proximity to a large 
population and history of producing mudflows, and Crater Lake, which has no seismic station or 
other monitoring instruments within 25 miles of the crater rim. Explosive eruptions anywhere in 
the Cascades would be extremely disruptive to air travel. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Jim Moran 
U.S. Geological Survey 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 


Mission 

I know the Survey prides itself on providing timely, objective scientific information for today’s 
land and water managers. USGS provides this nation a valuable service. The recent hurricanes 
and tsunamis in the Pacific and Indian Oceans make it abundantly clear that the work you 
perform and its rapid dissemination to early warning systems can save lives. The products you 
develop can also be used by local governments, property owners and businesses to pro-actively 
mitigate risk to reduce the loss of life and property. 

Moran Question 1. My question is on the prevention side. Is the data you generate helping to 
reduce or mitigate future loss of life and property? What more can be done to ensure that good 
policy is the outcome of good data? How can Congress be more helpful? 

Answer: Natural hazards are inevitable, but disasters are not. There is much being done to 
translate USGS science into practice in order to mitigate future losses of life and property. With 
respect to tsunami hazards the USGS provides characterization of tsunami source potential from 
offshore earthquakes and submarine landslides. USGS modeling of subsequent tsunami wave 
propagation and evolution and resultant coastal impacts, along with interpretation of evidence of 
past tsunami events and impacts, provides the information to assess future tsunami hazards. 
USGS information and interpretations are utilized within the interagency National Tsunami 
Hazards Mitigation Program to assess potential tsunami hazards throughout the United States. 
These assessments provide tools for development of tsunami warning and response programs as 
well as long-term coastal zone risk analyses for coastal zone planning thus helping to reduce or 
mitigate future loss of life and property. For example, USGS research staff are applying the 
resulting data and models to support Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) assessments of 
site-suitability for proposed nuclear power facilities. 

With respect to hurricanes, the USGS supports research on the vulnerability of coastal 
communities and ecosystems to coastal inundation, erosion, and other storm impacts, USGS 
mapping and assessments of vulnerability provide tools for coastal communities and state and 
local emergency and coastal zone planners to evaluate and mitigate hurricane vulnerability. 
Incorporation of these tools in coastal zone planning and development of response and recovery 
plans will help reduce or mitigate future loss of life and property. The USGS is working closely 
with NOAA, other Federal agencies, and regional stakeholders to develop improved decision- 
making tools to enhance coastal resilience to storm hazards, coastal erosion, and sea-level rise. 
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Global Warming 

Moran Question 2. No where does the future look more imperiled than through the threat posed 
by global warming. I would appreciate you providing me with some of the Survey’s 
observations on what is happening now out in the field on Federal lands with the current warmer 
temperatures? 

Answer: The USGS, as the science provider for the Department of the Interior, has a significant 
responsibility to provide our resource management bureaus with timely, accurate, and relevant 
information regarding past, current, and potential future impacts of climate change on trust 
resources. USGS research and monitoring efforts continue to show both direct and indirect 
linkages between climate change and its impacts, including the connection between global 
warming, temperature increases and changes in amounts, type, and seasonality of precipitation, 
with impacts felt most particularly in the water-stressed western states, causing increased fire 
severity and extended fire-season length; the connection between global warming and increasing 
rates of permafrost thawing in the arctic and subartctic regions of Alaska and related impacts on 
the carbon cycle, carbon dioxide atmospheric emissions, water quality, and biological 
communities; the relationship between climate change and the proliferation of invasive species 
of plants and changes in the migration of native species of plants and animals; and the 
relationships between climate change, insect outbreaks and the degradation of native forest 
communities, especially in parts of the Pacific Northwest. These are just a few examples of the 
work that USGS is conducting in order to understand the interrelationships between climate 
forces and biological, hydrological and geological impacts across the Nation. 

Moran Question 3. Are you looking ahead to assess how future warming will affect the public 
lands? What potential issues and programs should the Federal government be considering today 
to address tomorrow’s concerns? 

Answer: Coordinated through the Department's Climate Change Task Force, USGS is taking 
proactive measures to develop a comprehensive climate effects research and monitoring network 
that is national in scope, but locally responsive to providing relevant information regarding 
climate change and its potential impacts to all levels of the Department’s resource management 
decision-making. This network will link existing scientific research focused on developing a 
holistic understanding of interrelated geologic, hydrologic and biologic processes to climate 
change forces in a way that develops a set of methods for forecasting current and future potential 
impacts related to changing climate. This information will also be linked to a coordinated 
national monitoring program that will track changes to key environmental indicators that will 
provide the first line of warnings of impending changes to the environment related to climate 
change and human impacts. In addition, this network will be coupled with a robust applications 
and decision support program that will provide timely, responsive and accurate information of 
these impending changes to the appropriate decisonmakers so that effective adaptation and 
mitigation strategies can be employed. 
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Moran Question 4. What about the severity and scope of future natural disasters such as 
hurricanes, forest fires, loss of shoreline, invasive species, crop harvests, etc.? 

Answer: These issues are all of significant interest to the Department since they each pose 
serious management challenges for land managers. Specifically, climate-related natural 
disasters, such as sea-level rise influenced storm surge, hurricanes, increases in severity and 
frequency of wildland fire, shoreline erosion, especially in low-lying and high-density population 
zones, and proliferation of invasive species, are currently being discussed by the Department’s 
Climate Change Task Force and are issues that will be covered by the National Climate Effects 
Research and Monitoring Network described in the previous question and answer. 

Endocrine Disrupters (See USGS News Releases) 

Moran Question 5. 1 know USGS has been helpful at aiding ongoing EPA research on the cause 
and effects of endocrine disruptors found in our fresh water streams. I am troubled, however, to 
see a proposed $2,257 million cut to the Priority Ecosystems Science account where this research 
is being conducted. While I note that your budget justification indicates that this research as well 
as research on priority ecosystems will be done through the Biological Research and Monitoring 
account, I could find no corresponding commitment to conduct this work in the budget 
justification’s description of this new account. Can you provide me some assurances that work 
on priority ecosystems will continue? 

Answer: In 2009, the USGS proposes a total of $10.3 million for Priority Ecosystem Science, 
the same as the 2008 enacted level. This amount includes $6.6 million that is being transferred 
to the Biological Research and Monitoring subactivity plus $3.7 million in the base for Water 
Resources Investigations and Biological Research and Monitoring that will be used to support 
interdisciplinary studies of ecosystems which includes evaluation land-use changes, ecosystem 
histories, indexes of ecosystem sensitivity to change, vulnerability to potential stressors in order 
to devise restoration and adaptive management strategies for land use managers, and water 
quality characterizations of aquatic ecosystems with emphasis on the effects of human stresses 
on the water-quality conditions of natural ecosystems. Work would include research on the 
mercury methylation in the Everglades, intersex fish in the Chesapeake Bay, and water-quality 
effects on aquatic organisms in San Francisco Bay. 

Research in support of PES is aimed at improving the understanding of the rates, causes, and 
consequences of natural and human-induced processes that shape and change the landscape over 
time and to provide comprehensive information needed to understand the environmental, 
resource, and economic consequences of landscape change. The 2009 request for PES would 
support maps of urban growth trends throughout the Chesapeake Bay watershed that are being 
used by State resource agencies and land conservation organizations to target land preservation 
efforts and develop urban growth forecasts that consider the potential impacts on stream and 
estuary water quality. 
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Moran Question 6. Could you provide me an update of what you have uncovered in your 
investigation into the deterioration of fish health and increase in intersex fish found in the 
Potomac River? 

Answer: The USGS completed a study during the last year that examined different incidents of 
intersex fish in the Potomac River Basin among a variety of land use types such as areas 
influenced by agricultural runoff, wastewater discharge, urban runoff and relatively undisturbed 
sites. USGS is currently in the process of developing ecological-genetic impact 
(ecotoxicogenomic) techniques for bass to provide a range of biomarkers that will help to 
identify the types of stressors affecting fish in the Potomac River Basin and other areas of the 
country. Sediment and water samples from across the Potomac Basin are being analyzed for a 
broad suite of contaminants including natural and synthetic hormones, pesticides, 
pharmaceuticals, fire retardants, and a range of other various emerging contaminants. 

Further, the USGS submitted a final report to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service that compared 
water chemistry from control and exposure sites. A study is underway to determine potential 
relations between intersex and the concentrations of endocrine disrupting compounds in water 
and sediment samples in and around the nesting areas of smallmouth bass. Research results 
show a high incidence of "intersex" characteristics in smallmouth bass in portions of the South 
Branch of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers in the Potomac River Basin. Studies of fish 
health are part of the USGS Chesapeake Bay studies, which provide integrated science for 
improved understanding and management of the ecosystem. Many male smallmouth bass in 
these waters have immature female egg cells in their testes — a form of intersex known as 
testicular oocytes. The high incidence of intersex occurs at sites where farming is most intense 
and where human population density is highest. USGS research also shows the greatest 
prevalence of this form of intersex occurs in the spring, just before and during the spawning 
season. In an interpretive report to be completed in mid-summer 2008, the National Water- 
Quality Assessment Program will release new information related to the quality of source water 
used for drinking water drawn from the Potomac River. This report will include information on 
some chemical compounds that can be characterized as emerging contaminants. 

Moran Question 7. As your recent press release indicates, there may be a number of potential 
explanations behind the unhealthy fish conditions, many of these explanations, however, are 
linked to the Potomac’s water quality. What role can USGS play in improving the Potomac’s 
water quality? 

Answer: The role of the USGS is to provide scientific understanding to resource managers and 
decision makers. Through research and monitoring, changes in water quality can be detected and 
evaluated. USGS water quality work in the Potomac Basin includes sampling water chemistry 
and sediments within the river along with the fish samples. The fish samples include 
examination of fish physical anomalies and fish tissue condition. The chemistry includes 
concentrations of hormones, pharmaceuticals, personal care products, and pesticides. The 
concentrations of various chemicals and chemical mixtures may help explain the fish conditions 
found in the Potomac; however, there are many other environmental aspects that could influence 
fish health, these include physical measures (e.g., water temperature, flow conditions) and other 
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chemicals in addition to the compounds previously mentioned. USGS research focuses on 
finding the causes of the fish health conditions and the response of various species of fish to 
factors, which is a complex problem. 

The USGS research is focused on integrating the occurrence of fish conditions with exposure to 
endocrine disrupting chemicals (EDCs). These studies are intended to help determine if exposure 
to EDCs contributes to fish kills, lesions, and intersex fish condition. USGS analyzes the water 
for more than 250 chemicals, and also identifies the most prevalent chemical mixtures found in 
the environment. In addition to these studies, to isolate the effects of chemicals and mixtures 
from other environmental variables like water temperature, fish exposure mobile laboratories 
could be deployed. These labs allow simultaneous exposure of test organisms to actual stream 
water and reference (relatively uncontaminated) water to identify the chemical impacts on 
exposed fish. 


AmericaView 

Moran Question 8. In January 2007, the National Research Council recommended that the U.S. 
Geological Survey should assist educators in ... “training students in the use of Earth 
Observations and the information derived from them” The USGS has already been addressing 
these needs through the AmericaView program. The proposed 2009 budget, however, does not 
include the AmericaView funding. Can you address how the USGS can handle this challenge? 

Answer: The 2009 budget eliminates USGS funding for AmericaView to support State-level 
networks that promote the use and access to remotely sensed land data to consortia of university 
and state organizations for research, education, and other local applications. The 2009 budget 
request includes S2.0 million for the USGS to take initial steps for developing a land imaging 
program for the Nation. 


Water for America Initiative 

I commend the Survey for the Water for America Initiative. I understand there are 
complementary components in the 2009 budgets submitted by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the National Science Foundation. Upon closer examination, I see the water component of the 
USGS budget is $203 million, which is actually a significant reduction from $220.5 million 
approved by Congress for 2008, and even a reduction from the $214.9 million appropriated in 
2007. The Administration’s request includes cuts for key water programs such as the National 
Water-Quality Assessment (NAWQA), which is reduced by almost $11 million, and the water 
institutes supported through the Water Resources Research Act program, where $6.4 million is 
totally eliminated. 

Moran Question 9. Is this a case of USGS or OMB being “penny wise but pound foolish?” 

Answer: The USGS budget focuses on key needs for streamgages and an integrated water 
census while reducing funding for lower priority efforts. It ensures that USGS maintains the 
expertise to help address the scientific and societal challenges that will arise in the months and 
years ahead. The budget maintains strong efforts to ensure continued availability of crucial data 
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and research results to governmental, academic, commercial, and international users, and to 
provide the fundamental research and monitoring needed to address increasing concerns about 
climate change. 

Moran Question 10. Shouldn’t the state water resources research institutes, which are based in 
our Nation’s leading universities, have a role in developing and implementing the Water for 
America Initiative? 

Answer: The Water Resources Research Act Program provided an institutional mechanism for 
promoting State, regional, and National coordination of water resources research and training 
and a network of Institutes to facilitate research coordination and information and technology 
transfer. With its matching requirements, the program is also a key mechanism for promoting 
State investments in such research and training. A 2007 survey indicated that the Institutes have 
developed a constituency and programs that far exceed those supported by Federal grants from 
the USGS. As the Institutes have been very successful in generating funding from non-USGS 
sources, Federal grant support is no longer necessary from the USGS for the Institutes to 
continue operating successfully. 

Moran Question 11. Last fall, the Office of Science and Technology Policy published “A 
Strategy for Federal Science and Technology to Support Water Availability and Quality in the 
United States.” How does this budget reflect that document? 

Answer: Under the auspices of the National Science and Technology Council (NSTC), the 
Subcommittee on Water Availability and Quality was established to consider the issue of 
anticipated water shortages that are anticipated in the next decade across the Nation. The report 
resulting from the Subcommittee's interagency collaboration (A Strategy for Federal Science and 
Technology to Support Water Availability and Quality in the United States) was released in 
September 2007 and lays out research priorities and recommendations for a Federal science 
strategy to address this issue. The Water for America initiative addresses the water census 
portion of those priorities and recommendations. A water census is also a priority in the USGS 
science strategy ( http://www.usgs.gov/science_strategy/) issued in 2007 and is foundational to 
the 2009 initiative. 

The NSTC report stated, “The United States has a strong need for an ongoing census of water 
that describes the status of our Nation’s water resource at any point in time and identifies trends 
over time. Knowing our Nation’s water “assets” and rates of use on an ongoing basis is crucial 
to wise management. Through the Water for America initiative, the USGS will: 

• Conduct a nationwide assessment of water availability and human and environmental 
water use by 2019, describing the change in water flows, ground-water storage, and water 
use. 

• Proceed with regional-scale studies that compare the status of water storage and flows 
under current developed conditions to prior conditions for each of the Nation’s 21 Water 
Resource Regions. 

• Cooperate with State and local government in selected watersheds or aquifer systems to 
increase use of new technologies in water planning and management. 
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• Cooperate with States to map the geologic framework of the Nation to improve charac- 
terization of the Nation's aquifers, 

• Modernize the Nation's 7,000 streamgages by replacing obsolete telemetry to ensure 
continued real-time operations and provide more timely information needed for better 
water management, and stabilize the long-term network by reestablishing critical 
streamgages discontinued in the past 2 decades. 

Moran Question 12. Where do you think we should go in the future to accomplish this 
strategy? 

Answer: The ultimate goal of a thorough study of water availability should be to provide the 
citizens of the United States and public officials at all levels of government with a scientific 
assessment of the sustainability of our patterns of water use in the Nation and, as a result, a 
scientific assessment of the need to either make significant changes in water use or significant 
investments to enhance supplies. This would require the integration of information on water 
flows and storage, water use, water quality, land use, climate change and ecological values. This 
would be coupled with a forward look at water demand forecasts and a modeling capability that 
allows water managers to assess the potential benefits or impacts of different water management 
practices and water use scenarios. Reaching this goal will require an ongoing commitment of 
resources, a dedication to increased research in targeted areas, partnerships with multiple 
agencies and organizations, and adequate time for the work to be completed and evaluated. 

Moran Question 13. What is the impact of the reduction in the NAQWA funding? 

Answer: At the funding level proposed for 2009, the National Water-Quality Assessment 
(NAWQA) program would continue the following activities: 

• Data collection, assessments, and research for surface-water conditions and trends would 
continue, including stream-quality monitoring at 1 1 3 sites and aquatic biological data- 
collection at 58 sites. 

• Water-quality models for major river basins, (e.g., the Mississippi) would continue to be 
improved, in cooperation with EPA, leading to the identification of priority watersheds 
and key point and non-point sources contributing the largest amounts of nitrogen and 
phosphorus to the northern Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic coastal waters. 

• Aquatic-life benchmarks for about 40 pesticides would continue to be developed, in 
coordination with EPA, to be adopted by the States in their implementation of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

• Comprehensive national summary reports would be produced on the quality of stream 
ecosystems across the U.S., on conditions and trends in nutrients in streams and ground 
water, and on the quality of source water used for drinking water, including in domestic 
and public-supply wells and at surface-water intakes. 

• An aquatic ecological data system for all USGS water program data would be released 
based on an enhancement of the existing NAWQA Data Warehouse. 

Activities that may be deferred, discontinued or reduced include long-term data collection for 
ground water and source water used for drinking. These reductions could discontinue some 
assessment of trends in ground water, and domestic and public supply wells in the principal 
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aquifers under study. These trend evaluations may include topics such as nitrate and MTBE (a 
gasoline additive) in streams and ground water. 

Moran Question 14. Why is a water census important? Shouldn’t a vigorously funded 
NAQWA support this census? 

Answer: The water census is an integral part of sound management of our Nation’s water 
resources. The need to assess the availability of water across political boundaries as well as 
watersheds is critical. This activity needs to be accomplished at a national level. Further, a 
thorough study of water availability will integrate information on water flows and storage, water 
use, water quality, land use, climate change, and ecological values. Many programs will come 
together to provide for a complete census activity, including the National Water-Quality 
Assessment (NAWQA) program. Coordination and integration of activities between a number 
of programs, including NAWQA, will be accomplished. For instance, data and studies from the 
NAWQA program will be incorporated into the water census while increased understanding of 
surface and groundwater flows gained from the census will strengthen NAWQA’s abilities to 
project water quality levels. 


Mineral Resources 

Moran Question 15. The fiscal year 2009 budget proposal calls for a nearly 50 percent 
reduction to the Mineral Resources Program budget; from $50,830,000 enacted in fiscal year 
2008 to $26,278,000 in the fiscal year 2009 budget request. The fiscal year 2009 budget also 
calls for the elimination of 210 of the 334 FTEs in the Mineral Resources Program. How does 
the Department of Interior expect this critical program to by viable if these drastic proposed cuts 
were to be enacted? 

Answer: The proposed reduction to the budget for the Mineral Resources Program will result in 
a scaled-back program in 2009 that will complete a five-year project on methods required for 
quantitative assessment of undiscovered mineral deposits, continue work on a unique first-ever 
global mineral resource assessment, conduct research to provide mineral deposit models of 
targeted non-fuel mineral commodities for decision makers, collect data on domestic and 
international production and utilization of 70-80 essential mineral commodities, and manage four 
national-scale long term databases. 

Moran Question 16. The Minerals Information Team (MIT), which gathers information on non- 
fuel mineral supplies throughout the United States and the world, has experienced a significant 
loss of expertise as resources to this function have been cut over the years. How many FTEs will 
be eliminated from the MIT as a result of the fiscal ‘09 budget reduction, and what effect will 
this have on the “brain drain” that is occurring at this function? 

Answer: The proposed reduction in the budget for the Mineral Resources Program (MRP) will 
require elimination of 210 scientific and technical positions from ten locations across the US. Of 
these, 43 support the minerals information function. 
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Moran Question 17. A recent report titled “Managing Materils for the 21 st Century Military” 
from the Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences concluded that the design, 
structure, and operation of the National Defense Stockpile (NDS) are not effective in meeting the 
21 s1 century national defense material needs and threats. As the most comprehensive source for 
information on non-fuel mineral supplies, wouldn’t further cuts to the USGS Minerals 
Information Team budget serve to exacerbate a serious and growing concern about our national 
security? 

Answer: Reducing funding for the Mineral Resources Program will require reducing the 
number of mineral commodity and related reports produced annually from 700 in 2008 to 
approximately 650 in 2009 and beyond; the remaining reports will focus on commodities for 
which data are most essential to other Federal agencies (including the NDS), industry, and the 
public. 

Moran Question 18. The demand for non-fiiel minerals from China, India, and other parts of the 
world have grown drastically over the last decade. Why would the Department of Interior be 
virtually eliminating the U.S. database its non-fuel mineral supply by stripping funding for the 
Minerals Information Team function? 

Answer: This proposal is made to provide funding resources for higher priority activities in 
USGS and the Department of the Interior. Work remaining in the Mineral Resources Program is 
of a high priority and will focus on science required for management of Federal lands and on a 
group of mineral commodities for which data are most essential to other Federal agencies, 
industry, and the public. 

Moran Question 19. With the United States more than 75 percent import dependent for the 
majority of its non-fuel mineral supply, with much of these resources coming from parts of the 
world not traditionally allied with the U.S., why would the Department of Interior eliminate this 
country’s base of information regarding the sources of non-fuel minerals by stripping funding for 
the Minerals Information Team? 

Answer: The budget request reduces funds available for minerals information activities by 
about 30 percent. With remaining funds, the minerals information staff funded by the Mineral 
Resources Program will collect, analyze, and disseminate timely information and data on 
domestic supply and availability for 70-80 mineral commodities, in the United States and 180 
other countries. The number of mineral commodity and related reports produced annually will be 
reduced from 700 in 2008 to approximately 650 in 2009 and beyond. The remaining reports will 
focus on commodities for which data are most essential to other F'ederal agencies, industry, and 
the public. 
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Moran Question 20. The Interior Appropriations Subcommittee has been forced to restore 
funding for the Mineral Resources Program after the President’s budget called for significant 
cuts over the past several budget cycles. This subcommittee has expressed strong support for the 
program, yet this trend continues. Why is the Department of Interior coming to this 
subcommittee again this year with excessive cuts to this critical program? 

Answer: This request is made to provide funding resources for higher priority activities in 
USGS. 
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Questions for the Record 
Congressman Tom Udall 
United States Geological Survey - Director 
Hearing February 28, 2008. 

Udall Question 1 . How does this budget reflect the efforts of the USGS to prepare for a peak in 
global oil production and the subsequent decline in production? 

Answer: USGS is the sole provider of information pertaining to undiscovered, technically 
recoverable resources domestically (onshore and State waters, exclusive of the Federal OCS) and 
globally. The information that the USGS provides allows a variety of stakeholders to understand 
what petroleum resources exist, where, and in what estimated volumes. Further, USGS conducts 
research on unconventional resources such as natural gas hydrates and oil shale, resources that 
may substantially contribute to the domestic energy mix in the not too distant future. 

Udall Question 2. What are you doing to prevent USGS from competing with local companies 
for projects best carried out in the private sector? 

Answer: The USGS regards the private sector as an important partner in the science 
community. Efforts to avoid competition and encourage collaboration with the private sector 
include contracts via the Geospatial Products and Services Contract (GPSC) for data acquisition 
and production, and partnerships through Cooperative Research and Development Agreements 
(CRADAs). While there is no exchange of funds with CRADAs, the USGS annually awards 
$12.0 million or more in contract awards on the GPSC. Some work is Federally mandated to be 
done by the Department of Interior such as issuance of timely warnings of potential geologic 
disasters through the Stafford Act (Disaster Relief Act of 1974, P.L. 93-288). We take steps to 
avoid competition, address complaints, and seek mechanisms to bring all interested parties, 
including the private sector, together to work on issues. 

Udall Question 3. Your budget includes a significant cut to the USGS Mineral Resource 
Program. Can you describe to the committee the work that is carried out within this program? 
What is the impact that this cut will have on the number of full time scientists and technicians? 

Answer: MRP is the sole Federal provider of scientific information for objective resource 
assessments and unbiased research results on mineral potential, production, consumption, and 
environmental effects. Life cycle analysis of non-fuel mineral systems demonstrates the 
connections between various natural and anthropogenic processes through which minerals are 
made available to sustain developed societies. MRP work is managed in two functions: 

• A research and assessment function that provides information for land planners and 
decision makers about where mineral commodities are known and suspected in the 
Earth's crust. 

• A minerals information function that collects, analyzes, and disseminates data that 
describe current production and consumption of about 100 mineral commodities, both 
domestically and internationally for approximately 1 80 countries. 
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Each function meets needs in different parts of the community of mineral resource information 
users, including: 

• Federal, State, and local land managers. 

• Federal, State, and international departments and agencies concerned with materials 
availability, defense, security, the economy, trade, environmental management, 
human health and safety. 

• Private sector companies concerned with materials availability, defense, security, the 
economy, trade, environmental management, human health and safety; academic 
institutions. 

• Policymakers in the U.S. Congress, and State and local governments. 

• The general public. 

Together these activities provide information ranging from that required for land planning 
decisions on specific management units to that required for national and international economic 
decisions. The Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 requires USGS to "conduct 
mineral surveys of public lands to support the designation of Wilderness Areas . . . Prior to BLM 
making any recommendation for the designation of any area as wilderness, the Secretary of 
Interior shall cause minerals surveys to be conducted by USGS.” In addition, USGS has 
significant responsibilities deriving from the Minerals Policy Act of 1970 and the National 
Materials and Minerals Policy, Research, and Development Act of 1980. The MRP responds to 
these and other economic and public policy needs of the Nation with both the research and 
information functions of the program. 

The proposed decrease would require that USGS eliminate up to 210 scientific and technical 
positions from ten locations across the United States, and would reduce other lower priority 
activities within the program. 

Udall Question 4. Does the USGS plan to continue to carry out the work of the Mineral 
Resource Program? How does the survey plan to accomplish this considering the cut in funding 
in the presidents budget for 09? 

Answer: The proposed reduction to the budget for the Mineral Resources Program will result in 
a scaled-back program in 2009 that will complete a five-year project on methods required for 
quantitative assessment of undiscovered mineral deposits, continue work on a unique first-ever 
global mineral resource assessment, conduct research to provide mineral deposit models of 
targeted non-fuel mineral commodities for decision makers, collect data on domestic and 
international production and utilization of 70-80 essential mineral commodities, and manage four 
national-scale long term databases. 

Udall Question 5. We have had complaints from local geologists and firms about the USGS 
competing for contracts within the private sector. Because of the Federal funding factor, the 
USGS is able to undercut price negotiations and win bids. 

Answer: The USGS uses contracts extensively; in FY 2007 contracts totaled $100 million. 
Rather than compete with the private sector, for example, the Sioux Falls center employs 498 
contract employees on site. The USGS uses fall costing in developing study proposals to be 
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funded by cooperators in order to fairly represent costs to deliver services. For several USGS 
programs, there is a “matching funds” component to leverage USGS and cooperator funds to 
conduct work of mutual benefit to all parties. For example, the Cooperative Water Program 
requires matching funds from state cooperators and the National Cooperative Geologic Mapping 
Program has Federal (FEDMAP), state (STATEMAP) and university (EDMAP) cooperative 
partners. USGS puts strong effort into avoiding competition with the private sector. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Todd Tiahrt 
United States Geological Survey 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 


Minerals Information 

Tiahrt Question 1. The Department of Defense also relies on the Minerals Information Team to 
help manage the National Defense Stockpile. How will management of this stockpile of critical 
minerals be managed if your proposed cuts are enacted? More specifically, your budget proposal 
would allow you to discontinue reporting on many foreign minerals - many of which are 
included in the National Defense Stockpile. How can they manage the stockpile without this 
critical information - will it lead to selling off or stockpiling of the minerals that are in fact 
readily available? 

Answer: The Mineral Resources Program supports management of the National Defense 
Stockpile (NDS) by providing information used by NDS in their decision processes. The 2009 
budget continues high priority mineral resources work, including a portion of the MIT. 
Reducing funding for the Mineral Resources Program will require reducing the number of 
mineral commodity and related reports produced annually from 700 in 2008 to approximately 
650 in 2009 and beyond; the remaining reports will focus on commodities for which data are 
most essential to other Federal agencies (including the NDS), industry, and the public. 

Tiahrt Question IA. The estimated value of all mineral materials processed in the U.S. in 2007 
totaled $575 billion. Imports of raw mineral materials increased to a total of $103 billion while 
exports rose to about $5 billion. Currently, U.S. manufacturers and consumers of mineral 
products depend on other countries for 100 percent of 17 mineral commodities and for more than 
50 percent of 45 mineral commodities that are critical to the US economy. How will domestic 
manufacturers get this vital information in the future if the USGS does not collect it? 

Answer: USGS will continue to collect, analyze, and disseminate timely information and data 
on domestic supply and availability for 70-80 mineral commodities in the United States and 
around the world. USGS will also deliver approximately 650 annually updated mineral 
commodity reports in 2009 and beyond. Manufacturers would be expected to fund other research 
efforts from which they stand to profit. 

Tiahrt Question IB. In the 108th Congress, legislation was passed and signed into law to 
implement measures to stop trade in conflict diamonds. Could you describe the role the MIT 
serves as it assists the State Department in its role to determine if diamonds imported into 
America are done so according to the Kimberly Process? 

Answer: The USGS Minerals Information Team (MIT) collects, analyzes, and disseminates 
information on the domestic and international supply of and demand for minerals and mineral 
materials essential to the U.S. economy and national security. MIT supports the State 
Department’s Kimberley Process (KP) activities by helping define global patterns in the trade of 
diamonds, so that deviations from these patterns can be more easily identified; training officials 
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in African countries on statistics needed for KP compliance and the methods for collecting and 
reporting those statistics; and providing USGS experts for peer review missions that identify 
issues with statistical reporting. The intent of all these activities is to provide the KP with a 
clearer understanding of the trade and trends in rough diamonds and identify areas where closer 
monitoring will be required. 


AmericaView Program 

Tiahrt Question 2. Over the past decade the AmericaView program has grown from existing in 
one state to over 30 states. As part of the USGS, it has provided valuable remote sensing 
expertise, technologies and applications to almost 20 different Federal agencies and numerous 
state governments across the country. It is structured to empower the states in collaboration with 
the Federal government to decide what their remote sensing needs are and how to meet them. 
This paradigm has proven very successful in helping in the recovery from several natural 
disasters in Kansas including last year’s tomado/flooding/ice storms, fighting forest fires in 
California, managing droughts in Georgia and preventing Lyme Disease epidemics in 
Massachusetts. At the same time, NASA, USGS, Homeland Security and many other Federal 
departments are relying on AmericaView to utilize the data obtained through our satellites and 
provide necessary trainings to maximize such efforts. With this program serving so many needs, 
how does the AmericaView Program funding fit into the National Land Imaging Program budget 
picture over the long term, since it is not in your budget this year? The AmericaView program is 
a national consortium for remote sensing education and research that delivers national satellite 
resources to address a variety of needs in many states. I particularly like the type of partnerships 
forged between USGS, states and the academic community in support of state mapping efforts. 
In my home state, the State of Kansas and the National Science Foundation have partnered in a 
statewide mapping project that will play a critical role in future agricultural, environmental, and 
watershed planning. The budget request proposes the elimination (a $984,000 reduction) of 
Federal funding to support State-level networks that provide affordable access to this data by 
states and universities for research and educational purposes. 

Answer: The proposed decrease eliminates 2008 Congressional increases to USGS funding to 
support State-level networks, such as AmericaView, which promotes the use and access to 
remotely sensed land data to consortia of university and state organizations for a variety of 
applications. These partners would be able to continue these efforts. The 2009 budget request 
focuses on high priority efforts related to moderate resolution land imaging, including funds for 
the USGS to take initial steps for developing a land imaging program for the Nation. 

Tiahrt Question 3. Beyond strictly budgetary reasons, are there reasons for eliminating funding 
for this program? What is the return on the relatively small investment to universities and the 
states? 

Answer: As agencies across the government compete for the ever decreasing discretionary 
funds, the USGS makes every effort to minimize impact to staff and its vital research and 
monitoring programs. In 1996, the USGS began the OhioView pilot project as a means to 
maximize public access to remotely sensed data, enhance the understanding of the science of 
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remote sensing, and encourage the development of remote sensing curricula. The outgrowth of 
this success has been AmericaView, which has grown to member consortia in 33 states. 

Climate Change 

Tiahrt Question 4. While scientists continue to debate the multiple causes of changes in climate, 
the Department has been focusing more on adopting management strategies for dealing with 
changes that are affecting the public lands. During this process how do they determine whether 
some change is caused not by man but are natural cyclic patterns? 

Answer: A significant amount of research across the Federal, state and academic science 
agencies has occurred, and continues to occur related to distinguishing human-induced from 
naturally-occurring processes. Although there have been some very positive results from this 
body of research, the scientific community is still challenged with providing results in many 
cases that show a clear distinction between human-induced and naturally-occurring climate 
change. Regardless of the specific origin of the causes leading to climate change, the actual 
impacts are being felt and impacts related to changing climate have been and will continue to 
occur. Therefore, the Department of the Interior continues to emphasize understanding the 
changes that are being observed due to climate change regardless of what caused the climate 
change. This allows us to focus more time, scientific and management effort, and available 
fiscal and human resources on developing effective adaptation and mitigation strategies that deal 
with the impacts. 


Climate Change and Managing Federal Lands 

Tiahrt Question 5. The USOS conducts most of the research on climate change in the 
Department of Interior that could inform the resource management agencies. How that research 
is being used and whether the USGS is conducting the appropriate mix of research at the 
appropriate levels is a question to be pursued. Specifically, I’m curious about scientific data on 
climate change collected by the USGS and whether and how this data is being used by Federal 
land managers to better manage our Federal lands. Are the Interior bureaus that manage Federal 
lands using the best and most current research available on changing climate conditions? How is 
this information used? Can you provide some real-world illustrations of data being collected and 
how it is presently being applied in making land management decisions? 

Answer: Department resource management bureaus are using the best science, where available, 
to develop effective management strategies for dealing with climate change. For example, the 
Bureau of Reclamation (Reclamation) is beginning a re-analysis of its water release operations 
for surface water reservoirs in the arid southwest. Using new USGS climate change science 
information that greatly enhances the resolution of forecasted precipitation and water 
availability, Reclamation is able to identify potential impacts of changes due to climate change 
on total surface water and ground water budgets. Another example comes from the Greater 
Everglades Restoration effort where USGS science links the long-term historical and geological 
records of changing salinity patterns in Florida Bay with marine biological impacts and 
terrestrial freshwater flows, and climate change across the entire Greater Everglades ecosystem. 
This work is now being incorporated into the flow simulations models and will provide 
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restoration policy and resource management decisonmakers with the ability to create accurate 
simulations that look at the cause and effects, under different climate scenarios, 

Tiahrt Question 6. Whatever the cause of climate change, are there gaps in the Department of 
Interior’s research and monitoring capabilities that need to be filled in order to more effectively 
manage Federal lands for real changes in climate? 

Answer: Because the issue of climate change and its impacts on people, lands, waters, plants, 
and animals is so comprehensive and complex, gaps in our scientific knowledge and related 
research and monitoring assets do exist. Our initial goal with the climate effects network is to 
provide a foundation of science, monitoring, modeling and decision support within a national 
framework that can be expanded as additional funding becomes available. As resources become 
available, we will work through the Department’s Climate Change Task Force to prioritize the 
allocation of funds to the development of the highest-priority areas of the network in order to fill 
the existing gaps in our knowledge and assets. 

Polar Bear Listing 

Tiahrt Question 7. It’s difficult to have a conversation about climate change these days without 
the polar bear issue being raised. There has been a fair amount of conversation — and a great deal 
of confusion — over the potential listing of the polar bear under the Endangered Species Act. Can 
you tell us why it’s taking so long to come to a decision on whether to list the polar bear? 

Answer: The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is the agency responsible for managing polar bears 
and administering the Endangered Species Act (ESA). 

Tiahrt Question 8. Are you confident that the best available science is being utilized in making 
this determination? 

Answer: The USGS is confident that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) is considering 
the best available science as it makes its determination. In September 2007, the USGS provided 
the Service with scientific information that summarizes and integrates the results from a series of 
studies on polar bear populations, their habitats, and changing sea ice conditions in the Arctic. 
This information was developed by an international team of scientists from the USGS, other U.S. 
and Canadian government agencies, academia, and the private sector and was presented to the 
Service in nine reports. These reports document our knowledge on the status of polar bears, 
project the numbers of polar bears into the future in relation to sea ice. and provide a range-wide 
assessment of polar bear status under scenarios of future climate change. The Service is using 
these reports and other information provided by scientists, government agencies and the public in 
order to arrive at an informed and scientifically justifiable decision. 

Budget Priorities 

Tiahrt Question 9. Your budget request includes four new initiatives — Water for America; 
Birds Forever; Healthy Lands; and Ocean and Coastal Frontiers. These initiatives address 
important policy areas of national interest but my concern is that these items would be, in some 
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instances, funded at the expense of other worthwhile USGS programs. From a purely scientific 
standpoint, of these four initiatives I mentioned, what are the two most critical worthy of the 
committee’s support? In other words, recognizing that dollars are tight, where can we get the 
most scientific bang for our buck? 

Answer: All four initiatives address Department of Interior priorities and provide critical 
understanding in making important resource management decisions. For example, the Water for 
America initiative will conduct the first water census in the U.S. in 30 years and will provide an 
understanding of how much water we have, where it is located, and how it is used. Birds 
Forever enhances monitoring efforts of migratory birds to understand their decline. Healthy 
Lands builds on efforts to provide land managers with options to protect and restore wildlife 
habitat while developing energy resources. Ocean and Coastal Frontiers will provide the 
geologic basis for delineating the limits of the U.S. extended continental shelf, and build 
partnerships to address regional coastal issues. Each will address priority issues identified by the 
Administration, the Department, and resource managers. 

Water for America 

Tiahrt Question 10. Your budget request includes $9.5 million for the USGS to conduct the first 
complete water census since 1972 and to also upgrade our country’s national stream gage 
network. I understand that this is a collaborative effort between the USGS and the Bureau of 
Reclamation which would potentially provide an additional $3 1 million. My understanding is 
that these requested funds are only for the first year. What is the long term cost associated with 
implementing this initiative? 

Answer: It is currently estimated that the water census would take 10 years to complete if 
funded at the 2009 request level ($9.5 million) in future years. The investment of $95.0 million 
over 10 years would build upon a substantial base of scientific capability and historical data that 
already exist in the USGS National Streamflow Information Program, Cooperative Water 
Program, Ground-Water Resources Program and the National Cooperative Geologic Mapping 
Program. 

Tiahrt Question 11. Knowing that the USGS has a long and rich history of collaborating with 
Federal partners, why doesn’t the EPA have a role in supporting and paying for this effort? 

Answer: Water for America is focused on water quantity, and EPA's statutory responsibilities 
for water are related to water quality. Thus, it is unlikely that EPA would fund these activities. 
The initiative was designed to be collaboration between the USGS and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The USGS will continue to collaborate with EPA on a variety of issues, and EPA 
will have some input into the Water for America planning process, through their participation on 
the interagency Advisory Committee on Water Information. For the past decade, EPA has 
provided $9-10 million each year to the USGS for water resources data collection and research. 
Future EPA funding to the USGS may contribute indirectly to the information needed in the 
Water for America initiative. 
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Landsat 5 and 7 

Tiahrt Question 12. Landsat satellites play a critical role in providing the public and decision 
makers with high quality images of the earth’s surface. These images provide vital data for a 
number of national security, economic, and scientific applications. Both Landsat 5 and Landsat 
7 have vastly exceeded their life expectancies and 1 understand their missions are expected to 
end in 2012. I know that the next generation of Landsat satellite has experienced a series of 
delays but that it is presently scheduled to launch in 2011. Can you provide the Committee an 
update on the status of the next generation satellite and whether you believe a 201 1 launch date 
is still realistic? 

Answer: The Landsat Data Continuity Mission (LDCM) is the next Landsat mission to ensure 
the continued collection of valuable imagery of the Earth’s land surface vital to the Nation and a 
launch date of 201 1 is realistic. 

LDCM capitalizes on USGS and NASA investments made in remote sensing and data processing 
technology. The USGS and NASA are working closely to ensure the integration of all ground 
system components with the spacecraft and instrument. The USGS will have responsibility for 
the operations of the mission, along with collecting, archiving, processing and distributing the 
data to U.S. Government and other users. NASA has responsibility for development of the flight 
systems including the satellite, imaging instrument, launch, and final on-orbit checkout. During 
2007, the USGS completed two essential reviews for the mission, the system concept review and 
ground system requirements review. These reviews confirmed that the operations concepts and 
requirements that define the ground system’s functions support the preliminary design activities 
currently underway. Also, the imaging instrument just completed a very successful preliminary 
design review. LDCM is planned for a 5-year mission and is still on schedule for launch in 2011. 
Additional information on Landsat satellites, including LDCM, can be found at: 
http://landsat.usgs.gov/. 

Tiahrt Question 13. What capabilities are achieved through this next generation of technology 
that was not attainable with the now outdated technology from Landsat 5 and Landsat 7? 

Answer: LDCM is required to continue an uninterrupted stream of digital data of the Earth's 
land surface for applications such as monitoring and assessing the impacts of natural disasters; 
aiding in the management of water, biological, energy, and mineral resources; and analyzing the 
impacts of landscape and other global changes since 1972. The President’s Science Advisor has 
stated that “Landsat is a national asset” and that “any disruption in the continuous availability of 
Landsat imagery, products, and value-added services will adversely affect governmental, 
international, and other users.” 

LDCM will take advantage of the latest technology in the design and development of the 
Operational Land Imager (OLI) instrument, the satellite bus and the ground data processing 
system. These advances in technology will allow it to collect 25% more data than the previous 
Landsats. It will allow the satellite to look “off-nadir” in order to collect data in support of 
disaster assessments. The OLI instrument will also have 2 additional bands that will provide key 
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information that will allow scientists to study many aspects of our planet and to evaluate the 
dynamic changes caused by both natural processes and anthropogenic practices. It will also be 
better calibrated than previous Landsat instruments. 

USGS Mapping & Fire Fighting 

Tiahrt Question 14. Meeting the escalating costs of fire fighting is one of the greatest 
challenges this subcommittee faces. I know that the USGS has a history of working with the 
Forest Service and other Federal entities to map areas of critical fire concern. To what extent 
was the USGS actively involved in collecting and disseminating data during last year’s record- 
setting fire season? How was this data used? 

Answer: USGS scientists, in collaboration with their BLM counterparts, processed remote 
sensing data to produce a complete package of mapping information for 2,882 fire incidents 
during the 2007 fire season. This data is made readily available to fire incident command teams 
at the USGS-supported GeoMAC web site. Also supplied by USGS were: 1) remotely sensed 
data that provided an essential input for producing highly accurate post-fire debris flow 
predictions; and 2) structure data, such as the location of homes, derived from remote sensing 
products. The post-fire debris flow predictions provide critical information for issuing basin- 
specific warnings, locating and designing mitigation measures, and planning of evacuation 
timing and routes as a consequence of possible debris flow events. The structure information 
supplied needed inputs for frequently used analytical tools such as the Wildland Fire Decision 
Support System and the Fire Spread PRObability models. Modeling components of these utilize 
vegetation, fire, and fuel characteristic data provided by the Landscape Fire and Resource 
Management Planning Tools Project. In addition to raw data and derivative products, the USGS 
National Biological Information Infrastructure (NBII) developed and hosts the Fire Research and 
Management Exchange System (FRAMES), which is an interagency collaboration to bring 
together the data and information of numerous Federal programs aimed at research and 
management related to wildland fires. FRAMES serves more than 23 gigabytes of data and 
information consolidated from multiple sources, some of which was previously unavailable in 
digital format. 

Tiahrt Question 15. What will the cuts to the Multi-Hazards project in Southern California 
mean to your stated plans to expand that project to the Pacific Northwest and the Central US? 
We know earthquakes are not just a California issue. Your budgets cuts appear to negatively 
impact the Central US Earthquake Consortium. 

Answer: The Congressional increase provided to the Earthquake Hazards Program in 2008 is 
being used to strengthen the Multi-Hazard Demonstration Project in southern California by 
improving delivery of USGS information to support emergency management in Southern 
California and to expand the initiative to high-hazard areas of the Pacific Northwest and Central 
United States. The 2008 funds for the Central United States are being used to accelerate 
development of a seismic hazard map for the St. Louis urban area. Funds are being used to 
support the Missouri Geological Survey, Missouri Institute of Science and Technology in Rolla, 
and Mid-Continent Geographic Science Center. In the Pacific Northwest, 2008 funds are being 
used to upgrade the Pacific Northwest Seismic Network operated by the University of 
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Washington, which is a regional network within the USGS Advanced National Seismic System 
(ANSS). Funds are also being used to support LIDAR and aeromagnetic data acquisition to 
track potentially active faults on the eastern edge of the Puget Sound region, add ANSS 
instrumentation for landslide monitoring, and prepare models to support a multi-hazard scenario 
for Snohomish County in Washington. At the level of the President’s request, activity in 
Southern California would return to 2007 levels, and the additional activities in the Pacific 
Northwest and Central United States would be discontinued. 

Tiahrt Question 16. Does this indicate a change in priorities for this part of the country? The 
Global Seismographic Network plays an essential role in our nation's global hazard monitoring. 
Its real-time data are required both for NOAA's tsunami warning system and for the USGS' 
program for prompt assessment of global earthquakes. With the current GSN annual 
appropriation of S3.9M, do you expect to effectively maintain the program? Deferring 
maintenance is one way to handle short-term funding shortfalls. But deferring maintenance for 
too long can be very costly if it is finally necessary to replace a system that has deteriorated 
beyond repair. 

Answer: The Central US remains an important focus area for the program. With only a small 
staff co-located at the University of Memphis, USGS relies on external cooperators for much of 
the research conducted in this region of the country. Part of the congressional increase in 2008 
went to accelerate development of the urban seismic hazard map for St. Louis, which when 
completed will be similar to maps done in Seattle and Memphis. Added funds are going to 
support partners at the Missouri Geological Survey, Missouri Institute of Science and 
Technology in Rolla, and USGS Mid-Continent Geographic Science Center in Rolla. A map for 
Evansville, Illinois is also being developed. The proposed cut to the Earthquake Hazards 
Program external research support activity will require a reduction in grants and cooperative 
agreements, such as the one currently supporting state geological surveys through the Central 
U.S. Earthquake Consortium. At the proposed funding level, the program expects to support 
approximately half as many of the highest-rated grant proposals for research in this region of the 
country as are being funded in 2008. 

Tiahrt Question 17. At current funding levels, will the USGS find it necessary to defer prudent 
maintenance of GSN stations? 

Answer: Several technical, operational, and resource challenges face the two GSN network 
operators, USGS and the Incorporated Research Institutions for Seismology (IRIS; funded by the 
National Science Foundation), while striving to maintain the network into the next decade at its 
current level of performance. Technical challenges include stemming the possible degradations 
in the performance of the GSN’s two principal seismometers, one of which is no longer 
manufactured and has no equivalent substitute. Similarly the GSN’s data-loggers, more than half 
of which are more than 15 years old, have an increasing failure rate. For the latter, USGS is 
planning for the proactive replacement of all station data-loggers, beginning this year rather than 
waiting for stations to fail. The ability to keep up with these and other maintenance tasks was 
enhanced in 2008 by the $500,000 in additional funding provided in the GSN appropriation, 
which is accelerating the station upgrades. GSN seismometer replacement is not currently 
budgeted, awaiting an assessment by the network operators of the technical problems and options 
for addressing them. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Virgil H. Goode, Jr. 

U.S. Geological Survey 
Hearing Date: February 28, 2008 

Goode Question 1. There are a number of reductions to the U.S. Geological Survey proposed in 
the 09 budget request. Can you briefly discuss the justification for widespread reductions as 
USGS? 

Answer: Many reductions result from discontinuing unrequested increases in the 2008 
Consolidated Appropriations Bill. Other reductions were necessary given the constrained fiscal 
environment and the need to fund core programs. 

Goode Question 2. With respect to the state water resources research institutes program, why 
was that program eliminated? USGS has long supported cooperative research programs as a 
mechanism to do quality research at reduced costs. Is there something specific about water 
institutes that differentiate them from other cooperative efforts that USGS supports? 

Answer: The State Water Resources Research Institutes have been highly successful in 
leveraging the USGS grants under the Water Resources Research Act Program with other 
Federal and non-Federal funding. The Department considers this program a success, as the 
initial grants were successful in achieving the objectives of the program to: 

• Foster entry of new scientists into the water resources fields. 

• Train future water scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

• Begin exploring new ideas to address water problems or expand understanding of water 
and water-related phenomena. 

• Disseminate research results to water managers and the public. 

The USGS believes that in light of accomplishment of program goals and the program's success 
in generating funding from non-USGS sources, the Institutes no longer need USGS funding to 
continue operating. Today, the Department anticipates that the majority of these Institutes will 
be able to continue operations without Federal grant funding, due to the successful partnerships 
that the Institutes have been able to make with others. 
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Mr. Dicks. The Committee will come to order. 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

We are again pleased to have Director Mary Bomar here to tes- 
tify for the Park Service. Mary, I want to welcome you back before 
the Subcommittee this morning. This is your second year as direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, and my second year as chairman 
of this subcommittee. Working together, I like to think that the 
first year in our new post has been a positive one for the parks, 
which we both love. 

The final 2008 bill provided a much needed and overdue increase 
in the basic operating budget for the parks totaling $121 million. 
Most important have been the addition of over 900 new FTEs in- 
cluding 3,000 more seasonal employees. I have already seen the im- 
pact of these increases in the parks in my district as well as in 
other parks Mr. Tiahrt and I have visited, and I am glad that we 
could at least get the Centennial Challenge matching grant pro- 
gram started while the authorizing committees work on the basic 
mandatory authorization. 

The 2009 request for the parks is another good start with its 
$161 million proposed increase in operations. Unfortunately, the 
rest of the budget has many disappointments. There are major cuts 
in the Land and Water Conservation and Land Acquisition Pro- 
grams and in your Construction Activity Programs, areas which 
are also important to the long-term health of the parks. You have 
also eliminated the Stateside Program and reduced funding for the 
popular Heritage Partnership and Save America’s Treasures pro- 
grams. 

Beyond the issue of funding, there are management and policy 
issues which need to be discussed at this hearing. We are all con- 
cerned by the most recent investigations of the Park Police which 
many members including Majority Leader Hoyer have talked to me 
about, and last week we read that the Department of the Interior 
is considering changing its policy to liberalize the rules for carrying 
loaded guns in our national parks. I am hopeful our exchange this 
morning will clarify what is and what is not happening on both of 
these important issues. 

Mary, I think everyone in the room knows that this sub- 
committee is committed to the parks. We will do our best to pro- 
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vide the resources to ensure that they are properly preserved for 
future generations and that today’s visitors have a first-class expe- 
rience, but the budget the President has submitted to this Sub- 
committee for Interior and Environment programs is $1 billion 
below last year and $1.6 billion below the level needed to maintain 
current services. Without some flexibility from this Administration, 
finding the money we need for the parks will be a challenge. 

Mary, before closing, I want to ask you if you will convey the en- 
tire Subcommittee’s best wishes for a speedy recovery to Bruce 
Sheaffer, your comptroller, who we understand had eye surgery on 
Monday. I understand from the staff that this is the first Park 
Service appropriation hearing he has missed since 1976. We wish 
him the very best and look forward to his return to the job, and 
we are glad to have Mr. Harrington and Mr. Wenk here with you. 

Mr. Dicks. I will now turn to my colleague, Mr. Tiahrt, for any 
comments that he would like to make. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Tiahrt 

Good morning, Director Bomar. It is good to see you. And wel- 
come to Mr. Harrington and Mr. Wenk. 

May I say, your request is a little unique. It is unique because 
you are the most generous request in the Interior Department and 
I believe the bill as a whole, while most of us agree is long overdue 
and greatly needed, the request for the rest of the bill, as the chair- 
man pointed out, is a little bit shy, $1 billion shy, below the 2008 
enacted level, which represents a challenging situation for this 
Subcommittee. 

But before we begin, I too want to express that we miss Bruce 
and we wish him the best, and I hope they did not remove his con- 
science while he went under for surgery. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Mary, you may proceed as you wish with 
your statement, and we will place the entire statement in the 
record, and you can proceed as you wish. 

Opening Statement of Mary Bomar, Director 

Ms. Bomar. Thank you, and good morning to everybody here. 
Mr. Tiahrt, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, it is a pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity again to appear before you today on 
the National Park Service fiscal year 2009 budget proposal. If I 
may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit my entire statement for 
the record and summarize my remarks. 

Mr. Dicks. Without objection. 

Ms. Bomar. I am accompanied by our Deputy Director for Oper- 
ations as you noted, sir, Dan Wenk, and on my right is Deputy 
Comptroller David Harrington, and it is a historic occasion for him, 
his first time here at the table with me. 

This is the first hearing on the National Park Service budget be- 
fore this subcommittee since 1976, yes, where our Comptroller, 
Bruce Sheaffer, has not appeared. As you know, he is on sick leave 
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this week and sends his regrets, and I certainly will miss him 
being here. David, thank you for being here. 

We sincerely thank you for your continuing support of the work 
we do as stewards of many of our Nation’s most treasured natural 
and cultural resources. We especially appreciate the significant in- 
crease in operations funding that you provided for fiscal year 2008, 
sir, along with the initial funding for our Centennial Challenge 
projects and programs. 

The fiscal year 2009 budget represents the second year of the 
President’s Centennial Initiative for the National Park Service. 
While continuing to build on accomplishments and address con- 
cerns, the National Park Service is working to fine-tune the centen- 
nial strategy and maintain the momentum of this bold initiative. 
The initiative includes both increasing our operational capacity 
through appropriated funding and establishing the Centennial 
Fund specifically for projects and programs to get our parks ready 
for a second century of stewardship beginning in 2016. 

In fiscal year 2008, the National Park Service will benefit from 
the $123 million increase in operating funds over fiscal year 2007 
that you provided, a 6 percent increase. With this additional fund- 
ing, we are working toward hiring 3,000 new seasonal park em- 
ployees, repairing more facilities, enrolling more children as Junior 
Rangers, and expanding the use of volunteers. Thank you for the 
$24.6 million down payment for the Centennial Challenge portion 
of the fund in the 2008 appropriation, we will soon be announcing 
our initial centennial projects and programs. These will be the final 
selections from the proposals that were determined to be eligible 
for the centennial funding this past August. They will be broadly 
disbursed throughout the country in large, medium and small 
parks and will represent a range of projects and programs of vary- 
ing types and sizes. Our superintendents across the country are 
chomping at the bit to get started. 

Now that you have primed the pump, we want to earn the con- 
fidence of Congress that we can do the same with the $100 million 
over the next 10 years. So while the first projects get underway, 
we will continue to work with the House and Senate authorizing 
committees to see that the 10-year mandatory Centennial Fund 
legislation is enacted. 

On the fiscal year 2009 budget request, I would like to refer you 
to my prepared statement and touch on just a few of the highlights. 
Our emphasis continues to be on increasing funding for park oper- 
ations. The fiscal year 2009 budget provides for an operating in- 
crease of $160 million, 8 percent. For those funds directly under 
the control of park managers, generally termed the park base, 
there is an increase of nearly $100 million. As you know, I come 
from the field, sir, as a superintendent and a regional director and 
our superintendents still tell me of the great need to boost the 
operational funds to run their parks, protect the resources and en- 
sure our visitors have a great experience. The operations budget in- 
cludes increases specifically targeted to provide greater security 
and resource restoration along the southwest border, to increase 
the number of sworn officers for the United States Park Police, and 
to allow parks to make full use of the asset management system. 
It also includes $20 million for the second year of the Flex Park 
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Initiative, which seeks to improve park natural and cultural re- 
sources over a one- to three-year period, and about $23 million for 
preventive facility maintenance. 

Much of the operational increase would be used to serve as a cat- 
alyst for one of our chief goals, connecting people to parks. I am 
pleased to tell you that our visitation last year increased by 3 mil- 
lion. With all the recreational choices available to Americans, I am 
happy to say that they chose to visit their national parks. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there is a lot of interest in the U.S. Park 
Police and I am sure we will be talking about that today. I simply 
want to say that we have taken the Inspector General’s review very 
seriously and we have moved quickly and decisively to respond. On 
Tuesday, we announced that we are finalizing and implementing a 
draft action plan which addresses the IG’s recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, may I say again how much we appre- 
ciate your support for the Centennial Initiative. Our employees are 
excited about the work that we will be doing to make our national 
parks vibrant for a second century of stewardship. We appreciate 
your consideration of our budget request. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. We would be pleased 
to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The statement of Mary A. Bomar follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF MARY A. BOMAR, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE CONCERNING THE 
FISCAL YEAR 2009 BUDGET REQUEST FOR THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


March 6, 2008 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, first and foremost, 1 want to thank you for 
your support of the National Park Service and the budget we received for FY 2008. 1 also want to 
thank you today for the opportunity to present the FY 2009 budget proposal of the National Park 
Service. 

In this second year of the National Park Sendee Centennial Initiative, the NPS will continue to 
build on accomplishments and address challenges while working toward the vision set forth in 
The Future of America 's National Parks report. The Administration and Congress have shown 
the high value the American people place on the National Park System by unveiling and funding 
the Centennial Initiative in the FY 2008 budget. In the FY 2009 President’s budget, the NPS will 
re-propose the Centennial strategy to maintain the momentum of this bold initiative. 

In FY 2008, the NPS received an increase of $122.2 million or 6% for park operations. With this 
infusion, we will be able to hire 3,000 seasonal national park rangers, guides and maintenance 
workers; repair buildings; enroll more children in Junior and Web Ranger programs at the parks; 
and expand the use of volunteers at parks. The FY 2009 request builds on the success of FY 

2008 with a requested increase in park operations of $160.9 million, or 8% over the FY 2008 
funding. Together these two-year increases total $283.1 million - a 15% boost in park operations. 
With these increases, the total park operating budget is $2.1 billion. For those funds directly 
under the control of park managers - generally termed the park base - there is an increase of 
nearly $100 million, bringing this important total to $1,292 billion. This commitment by the 
Administration reflects the importance of national parks to our Nation and recognizes that parks 
can play a meaningful role for broad segments of our society in bringing history and nature to 
life. This broad role is illustrated by the fact that there were nearly 274 million visits to national 
parks in 2007. In 2006, according to a Michigan State University study, spending by park 
visitors contributed $11 billion to communities near national parks, which translated into almost 
250,000 local jobs. 

The FY 2009 budget request proposes total discretionary budget authority of $2.4 billion, an 
increase of $13.9 million above the FY 2008 enacted budget. Discretionary authority includes 
the Operation of the National Park System, National Recreation and Preservation, Historic 
Preservation Fund, Construction, and Land Acquisition and State Assistance appropriations. The 

2009 budget places a priority on ensuring operational capacity in parks with a budget that 
maintains the President’s commitment to fiscal constraint. The asset management programs of 
the NPS remain strong and vital, with a budget request of $989.0 million, an increase of $10.2 
million over 2008. This increase continues our focus on lifecycle management to safeguard the 
multi-billion investment in maintaining facilities. 
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The 2009 budget request includes an increase of $5.2 million as part of the Department’s overall 
Safe Borderlands initiative to enhance safety for public land visitors, residents, and employees 
and reduce the impacts affecting Interior-managed lands along the southwest border. Increased 
border enforcement in urban areas has resulted in a shift in the flow of illegal drugs and 
unauthorized people to rural areas and lands such as those managed by the National Park 
Service. In some locations, our employees, residents and visitors are facing significant risks 
from illegal activities and portions of these public lands are closed to visitors. Employees who 
live on site contend with the potential threats of vandalism, theft, and confrontation with illegal 
activities. The impacts to lands and resources have also been extensive, including abandoned 
vehicles and personal property, roads through sensitive areas, and elevated threats to at-risk 
species. The increased funding in 2009 will allow the Park Service to deploy additional law 
enforcement personnel to patrol and protect employee housing areas, recreational areas and other 
high-use sites, improve communications with Interior and other law enforcement entities within 
the region, and mitigate environmental damage, including restoring high-priority habitat and 
wilderness areas. 

The FY 2009 budget request includes an increase of $37.9 million to fund non-discretionary 
fixed cost increases. It also proposes permanent cancellations of balances in five accounts, for a 
total savings of $4.3 million. The savings enable the direction of resources to the highest priority 
programs and activities within the National Park Service. The request also includes an estimated 
$573.4 million in mandatory accounts, including fee and concession receipts, donations, the 
United States Park Police Pension Fund, other special revenue authorities and the proposed 
Centennial Challenge Fund. 

This second year of the Centennial Initiative will address a number of themes through an 
investment that will: 

I. Build Park Operational Capacity through funding of $79.4 million above the FY 2008 
President’s Request. Highlights include $44.8 million for specific park base increases at 220 
parks, S5.2 million for increased security and resource restoration along the southwest border, 
$4.8 million to provide a major increase in sworn officers for the United States Park Police, and 
$6.0 million to allow parks to make full use of the Service’s asset management system. 

II. Provide Care for America’s Treasures through a combination of flexible park base dollars 
and focused project funding totaling $45.8 million. Highlights include $20 million for the 
second year of the Flex Park Initiative, which seeks to improve park natural and cultural resource 
condition over a one- to three- year period and measure results, and $25.8 million for preventive 
facility maintenance to improve recreational and historic park assets. 

HI. Ensure Organizational Capacity and Professional Development through $5.6 million for 
improvements in human resources and contracting services; $2.0 million for superintendent 
training, comprehensive, mission-oriented training for new employees and enhancement in 
distance learning capabilities; and $340,000 for accountability and performance management 
enhancements. This nearly $8,0 million investment is crucial in allowing the NPS to meet its 
responsibilities in a changing working environment and to ensure accountability for the resources 
it protects. 
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In FY 2008, the NPS will take the first step in implementing Centennial projects and programs 
by using the $24.6 million in Centennial Challenge funding provided by Congress on an interim 
basis in absence of the Centennial legislation. This funding will be matched with cash donations 
from partners for worthy and valuable projects and programs that contribute to one or more of 
the Secretary’s five centennial goals described in The Future of America 's National Parks. 

The Secretary of the Interior presented an initial list of eligible signature projects and programs 
in August 2007. This project list draws on ideas generated through listening sessions, public 
engagement, and the input of NPS professionals. The list of projects that will be funded with this 
year’s $24.6 million will be announced soon. 

The Secretary and I will continue to work with the House and Senate committees of jurisdiction 
to facilitate enactment of the 10-year mandatory Centennial Challenge legislation. 

The NPS budget includes $66.1 million for Historic Preservation Fund grants, $172.5 million for 
Construction and $21.8 million for Federal Land Acquisition. 

Highlights within the Historic Preservation appropriation include $15.0 million for Save 
America’s Treasures and $10.0 million for Preserve America’s grants, in addition to $41.7 
million in grants to States and Tribes. The FY 2009 budget includes $2.0 million to establish 
Grants-In-Aid for a National Inventory of Historic Properties. These grants would make existing 
inventories more accessible and provide significant long-term cost savings for cities, 
transportation departments, and others that need to know the type and location of historic 
properties. This was the key recommendation from historic preservation professionals at the 
2006 Preserve America Summit. 

For FY 2009, there are 17 projects requested as part of a $90.2 million line-item construction 
program, including $10.0 million for continued improvements in the Everglades water delivery 
system, $20.0 million for the ongoing restoration of the Elwha River Ecosystem, and $10.0 
million for emergency seawall repairs to address settlement problems at the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial. 

A focused Federal land acquisition program is requested, including critical acquisitions at four 
park units, including Gettysburg National Military Park. Funding for inholdings and 
emergencies is also requested, as well as S4.0 million for Civil War Battlefield Grants to be 
matched by partner funding. We will continue the acquisition of inholdings and emergencies 
with $4.0 million. This will allow us to address the urgent land acquisition needs. 

The budget request also includes an estimated $6.3 million in mandatory funds for State Land 
and Water Conservation grants. The Gulf of Mexico Energy Security Act of 2006 authorized a 
portion of the receipts from Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas leasing activities be distributed 
to states in accordance with the Land and Water Conservation Act of 1965. Under the 2006 
legislation, the NPS portion is 12.5 percent of total qualified OCS revenues. 
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As you know, the Office of Inspector General recently released a review of U.S. Park Police 
operations. Established in 1791 by George Washington, the U.S. Park Police is the oldest 
Federal law enforcement agency and is responsible for law enforcement services to designated 
NPS sites in the metropolitan areas of Washington, D.C., New York City, and San Francisco, 

CA. The USPP employs a force of professional police officers trained to prevent and delect 
criminal activity, conduct criminal investigations, and apprehend individuals suspected of 
committing offenses against Federal, State and local laws. The men and women who carry the 
badge and wear the uniform of the USPP do so with honor and distinction. To support this cadre 
of law enforcement officials, we employ permanent, full-time security guards, and contract 
security guards. 

The Department of the Interior and the National Park Service previously undertook a 
comprehensive internal review to clearly define the mission, priorities, and responsibilities of the 
Park Police. This effort aligned Park Police personnel with their priority duties for monument 
and visitor protection and reduced collateral duty responsibilities. At that time, the Park Police 
redeployed officers from lower priority functions, hired civilian guards, and reduced patrols in 
areas that were already being effectively served by other law enforcement agencies. The internal 
review also provided a robust staffing plan for the U.S. Park Police, with a goal of maintaining a 
force of 639 sworn officers. Our 2009 budget request includes a programmatic increase of $4.8 
million for the USPP that puts us on track to achieve this goal. Together with a fixed cost 
increase of $1.9 million, this amount will allow the USPP to grow to 630 officers by the end of 
2009 and reach the level of 639 sworn officers by 2010, assuming full enactment of the 
President’s budget request. 

The Department and the National Park Service worked closely to review all the findings and 
recommendations of the OIG’s report and developed an action plan. We will work to finalize 
and implement the action plan required to respond to the assessment’s recommendations and will 
take the steps necessary to achieve management excellence within the Park Police. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my summary of the FY 2009 budget request for NPS. We would 
be pleased to answer any questions you and the other members of the subcommittee may have. 
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1849 C Street, N.W 
Washington, DC 20240 
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202-21 9-0910 fax 


Mary A. Bomar 

Director, National Park Service 

Mary A. Bomar became the 17th Director of the National Park Service on Oct. 17, 2006. She 
leads a team of 20,000 employees and 140,000 volunteers in administering 391 national park 
units and related cultural and natural heritage programs. The parks welcomed more than 275 
million visitors in 2007. 

“There are special places that unite us all as Americans,” she states, “and national parks are 
those places. From iconic parks like Yellowstone and Gettysburg to places like the African 
Burial Ground and Rosie the Riveter, our national parks truly reflect the soul of America.” 

“The National Park Service is more than parks alone. We also provide assistance to 
communities working on restoring rivers, building trails, or making local parks flourish. We 
survey historic buildings, landscapes and roads to preserve their images for future generations, 
and we certify historic rehabilitation projects to quality them for federal tax credits.” 

Director Bomar has three overarching goals for the National Park Service: 

• Re-engage the American people with their national parks 

• Increase the capacity of the system 

• Prepare the next generation of leader for our parks. 

As the first naturalized citizen to hold the position, Director Bomar was bom and raised in 
England, and calls Leicestershire home. As a young girl, she traveled with her family and lived 
for a time in the United States, where her family visited many national parks, including the 
Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest and the Statue of Liberty. “One of my earliest memories is 
sailing into the New York Harbor and watching the Statue of Liberty seem to rise from the 
water, little knowing I would one day have a role in her stewardship.” 


Throughout her career. Director Bomar has held varied leadership positions. She joined the 
National Park Service in 1990 after spending over 12 years as a senior manager with the United 
States Air Force. Selected as Regional Director of the NPS Northeast Region in July 2005, 
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Director Bomar led the strategic planning, management and operation for more than 1 00 parks 
and areas of national significance plus numerous technical assistance and partnership programs 
in the 13-state region, including Independence National Historical Park, the Statue of Liberty, 
Gettysburg, Shenandoah and Acadia National Parks. The area is one of the most heavily-visited 
of the seven NPS regions with more than 50 million visitors each year and an annual economic 
impact of over $ 1 1 billion. The region contains 1 7 of the county’s 37 National Heritage Areas. 

Director Bomar served as superintendent of Independence National Historical Park in 
Philadelphia from 2003-2005. There she presided over what was termed the “largest urban 
redevelopment project in America,” a $314 million reconstruction of Independence Mall. The 
project included the relocation of the Liberty Bell to its new home in the Liberty Bell Center. 
She strengthened partnerships with the Independence Visitor Center and National Constitution 
Center which are also housed in new facilities within the park. She also successfully launched 
the Independence Park Institute, a program meeting the needs of schoolchildren who visit the 
“Cradle of Liberty." During her tenure, visitation at the park soared over 33 percent to 4 
million annual visitors. 

In 2000, Director Bomar was Superintendent of Oklahoma City National Memorial during start- 
up operations. There, she worked with a 350-member task force of family members, survivors, 
rescue workers and the public to plan and open an outdoor memorial. She was also named the 
first NPS State Coordinator for Oklahoma. In that role. Director Bomar coordinated activities at 
Oklahoma City, Washita Battlefield National Historic Site, Chickasaw National Recreation 
Area, Historic Route 66 and the Trail of Tears National Historic Trail with other federal, state, 
city and local partners and the Cherokee Nation. In July 2001, Director Bomar’s responsibilities 
increased when she assumed managerial responsibility for Washita Battlefield National Historic 
Site in Cheyenne, Oklahoma. 

Director Bomar’s National Park Service career began in the financial arena at Amistad National 
Recreation Area, Texas, where she became chief of administration. During her four-year tenure 
at Amistad, the NPS took advantage of her management expertise, assigning her a portfolio as a 
management circuit rider, assisting many national park sites in the Southwest. 

In January 1994, Director Bomar accepted a management position at San Antonio Missions 
National Historical Park — home to the largest collection of Spanish Colonial resources in the 
United States — and was promoted to the position of Assistant Superintendent. Before her move 
to Oklahoma, she completed a detail as the Acting Superintendent of Rocky Mountain National 
Park in Colorado. 

Prior to her National Park Service career. Director Bomar worked for the United States Air 
Force in the Morale Welfare and Recreation Program at various bases in the United States and 
Europe, and as a member of the Inspector General team. She was recognized for her efforts as 
the Air Force MWR Female Manager of the Year (1986) and Air Force Worldwide Recreation 
Manager of the Year (1987). 


Director Bomar’s awards also include the Superior and Meritorious Service Awards; the NPS 
Intermountain Region Charismatic Leadership Award and the Philadelphia Hospitality “Good 
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Scout” Award presented by the Cradle of Liberty Council, Boy Scouts of America. In 2008, she 
was named by President Bush to lead the U.S. delegation to die state funeral of Sir Edmund 
Hillary, the New Zealander mountain climber who was the first man to reach the summit of 
Mount Everest. 

Director Bomar serves on numerous boards as part of her official duties, including the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation; American Folklife Center; Committee for the Preservation of the 
White House (Chair, with First Lady Laura Bush as Honorary Chair); Ford’s Theatre Society; John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts; National Park Foundation (Secretary); White House 
Historical Association; Wolf Trap Foundation for the Performing Arts and the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 

The proud spouse, mother and mother-in-law of career military members, Director Bomar and her 
husband of 45 years, Milton, make their home in northern Virginia, Their two sons and daughter, 
along with their spouses and seven grandchildren, all reside in the Great State of Texas. 


-NPS- 
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Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

UNITED STATES PARK POLICE 

Mary, two days ago you announced a series of initial steps to 
deal with the latest report from the Inspector General regarding 
the performance of the Park Police. Would you describe for the 
Committee briefly those actions and what happens next? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir, I will. I would be glad to. As we know, the 
mission of the U.S. Park Police was reviewed in 2004 as a result 
of implementing one of the recommendations of the second NAPA 
report. That review resulted in setting priorities for the Park Po- 
lice. As part of an action plan that was developed that is in draft, 
we have put in place a new management oversight team that will 
be working under the direction of senior leadership. There will be 
two teams put in place, the second one is a command management 
team that went in yesterday, to start taking care of many of the 
recommendations and findings that were in this recent February 
1st U.S. Park Police report. It is a team effort to put the Park Po- 
lice operations back on track, sir. As part of that action plan, the 
new management oversight team working under the direction of 
senior leadership will be revisiting the question of the Park Police’s 
mission and how resources should be deployed to fulfill that mis- 
sion. I expect this effort to result in further definition of the U.S. 
Park Police’s mission. Significant changes have already been made 
as a result of the 2004 departmental review and we want to make 
sure that this action plan is consistent with that review, sir. The 
changes involve shifting resources to icon security and away from 
lower-priority functions such as patrolling areas covered by other 
police forces. They have also involved such things as hiring private 
security guards and hiring civilian personnel for some administra- 
tive tasks to free up trained members of the police force. 

May I say to you that this is a difficult situation but one that 
we have absolutely taken very seriously. Dan Wenk is the super- 
visor of Chief Pettiford. We are working with Assistant Secretary 
Lyle Laverty, and as I said, a senior leadership group to make sure 
that we refocus efforts on the U.S. Park Police and address some 
of the findings and recommendations. 

Mr. Dicks. Just to go into this a little further, the new Inspector 
General report basically repeats the same findings and criticism as 
four earlier reports from both the Inspector General and the Na- 
tional Academy of Public Administration going back six years. 
Mary, the members and the public are discouraged by the inability 
to fix a problem which has been known for years. Can this be 
fixed? 

Ms. Bomar. Absolutely. As you said, sir, I have been in this posi- 
tion for a little over a year. It was four years ago, I believe, when 
the mission review report came out. The Comptroller, Bruce 
Sheaffer, has worked very closely with Chief Pettiford. Many of the 
problems addressed in those recommendations have been fixed and 
will continue to be fixed. Yes, it is a high priority for me, sir, and 
for the Department. 

Mr. Dicks. Let me read one section from the current report and 
ask you to respond. “The U.S. Park Police continue to struggle with 
the competing missions of protecting national icons and monu- 
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ments and functioning as an urban police force. Consequently, the 
U.S. Park Police has failed to adequately perform either mission, 
according to these reports. This has resulted in deficient security 
and an inability to effectively conduct police operations.” Virtually 
these same words, questioning the basic ability of the Park Police 
to be both an urban police force and a monument security force, ap- 
pear in all five reports on the Park Police beginning in 2001. In 
your professional opinion as head of the Park Service, is it time to 
get the Park Police out of the business of being traffic cops and 
chasing drug dealers in D.C. and assign them the sole mission of 
guarding park visitors, icons and property? In other words, let the 
Maryland and D.C. police do the police work that would be nor- 
mally associated with a city or an area along the Potomac River 
and just focus the Park Police on the parks and the icons and fed- 
eral property? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes. That was one of the recommendations, one of 
the 20 recommendations in the IG report, and yes, I think we have 
to have an in-depth look at how the whole operation is managed 
for icon sites but especially here in the D.C., San Francisco and 
New York areas. The response to that recommendation from us is 
to bring a team in to assess that, to bring in other agencies outside 
of the Department and have a look at exactly what work they are 
doing and what work they should be doing, as well as what is their 
role and function. 

Mr. Dicks. Now, in your previous position as superintendent and 
regional director in Philadelphia, you provided security and law en- 
forcement for your parks by using park rangers rather than Park 
Police. Based on your experience in Philadelphia, is there any jus- 
tification for using Park Police rather than rangers in New York 
City and San Francisco? 

Ms. Bomar. I evaluated that at the time as a superintendent and 
as a regional director. Each site is unique to the community that 
they live in, with different resources within that community and 
around that park. We had law enforcement officers, gray and green 
GS-lls and above, working in protection already in the park. We 
augmented that group by adding a security contract. So I think 
again, that has to be part of the overall evaluation that we will be 
looking at. Dan, is there anything you want to add to that? 

Mr. Wenk. Chairman Dicks, I believe that there is a role for 
both, and I think that is part of the evaluation that we have to look 
at — let’s use the examples of the parkways within the District. Cur- 
rently, most of the areas, not only in the parkway but auxiliary 
sites, are patrolled by the U.S. Park Police. We have to evaluate 
if that is appropriate or if we should utilize National Park Service 
law enforcement rangers to patrol areas that are off the parkway 
itself and then have Park Police just patrolling the parkway. We 
are going to look at the division of labor, if you will, the division 
of law enforcement for all the sites. In regards to the team we 
bring in, it is critical to have not just law enforcement representa- 
tion but National Park Service representation as well so we can en- 
sure the integration and the most efficient and effective use of the 
U.S. Park Police force and the National Park Service law enforce- 
ment rangers. Both should be captured in the recommended solu- 
tions. 
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Mr. Dicks. Separate from the questions about potentially rede- 
fining the mission for the Park Police, the current IG report raises 
serious questions about the current management of the Park Police 
today. Again quoting from the IG report, “The U.S. Park Police 
have not developed comprehensive security plans for monuments 
and icons. Our assessment indicated a systemic lack of manage- 
ment and oversight by senior agency officials that has impacted the 
ability of the agency as its mission statement intended.” I think the 
words “systemic lack of management and oversight by agency offi- 
cials” is directed at the office of the director of the Park Service 
and the Secretary. Do you believe that the criticism of your office — 
I know you have only been there a short time — is fair or unfair? 

Ms. Bomar. I believe, as you said, in the mission review. Many 
of these recommendations and findings have been addressed and 
highlighted in prior reports, but I take it very seriously, Mr. Dicks. 
One of the recommendations from our team was to make sure that 
we send a command management team in there. We sent in a 
strong team of folks that were prior U.S. Park Police, that have 
over 100 years of experience. They are going to go in and imme- 
diately address security plans, training needs, equipment. As you 
know, the IG report highlighted assessing the status of firearms 
training and qualifications, ensuring all officers have appropriate 
safety equipment, developing site-specific security plans and staff- 
ing for national icons and memorials, and instilling renewed con- 
fidence of the U.S. Park Police in their historic mission as the old- 
est federal law enforcement organization. They should be leaders in 
policing and law enforcement, sir. They were established in 1791 
by George Washington. And absolutely, they should be role models 
when it comes to policing. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it true, as suggested in the report, that many of 
the private security guards hired by the Park Service to augment 
the Park Police in monuments could not speak English and that 
the Park Police essentially refused to speak to the private guards? 

Ms. Bomar. There were some difficulties with that contract and 
there is now a new contractor in place. 

Mr. Dicks. How do you explain the logic behind hiring a firm for 
monument security whose employees seem incapable of doing the 
job, and who signed this contract? 

Ms. Bomar. It was signed by — go ahead. 

Mr. Wenk. It was a U.S. Park Police contract but we have a new 
security contract in place over the last few weeks, sir. That con- 
tractor is no longer providing security at the icons. 

Ms. Bomar. Mr. Dicks, you are right. We need to make sure that 
we have people out there and the leadership should be providing 
that. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, whoever you have in charge of this review, I 
think they should go out and inspect the monuments and memo- 
rials in D.C. and personally review the security. 

Ms. Bomar. I agree with you. 

Mr. Dicks. Would you make sure that happens? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, I will, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. And when can this committee expect an official de- 
partmental response and corrective action plan in response to the 
IG’s report on the Park Police? 
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Ms. Bomar. The various teams will be meeting on a weekly basis 
with the command management team to make sure that we are 
being responsive and that we are fixing the problems with the U.S. 
Park Police, sir. We have a draft plan in place right now and again, 
as I said, we want to make sure that that is consistent with the 
mission review plan of 2004, that they do not contradict each other. 
We had 90 days to respond, but we have reacted in 37 days from 
the time that we received the report from the IG. Secretary Kemp- 
thorne certainly expressed his urgency and asked that we take this 
report very seriously and I am not going to wait 90 days. We have 
immediately had all employee staff meetings with the U.S. Park 
Police. They are committed to getting on board and we are com- 
mitted to making sure that we have got the resources and the peo- 
ple in place to fix the problems. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not want to drag this out too long but I do want to know 
about what schedule we have for this management oversight team 
to make sure we have clear mission and clear use of our resources 
to maintain the security on these government icons. I note that in 
2001 there is a study done by the NAPA, some academy. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. And they made 20 recommendations, and according 
to the Inspector General, four were accepted, two were rejected, 
about 10 of them were in some form of limbo and the rest were un- 
answered, and now they have come up with 20 recommendations 
themselves. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes. 

Mr. Tiahrt. So I just want to make sure that eight years from 
now we are not going to be saying well, you have only implemented 
four, you have rejected only two and there are 10 in some status 
and we have not looked at the rest of them. Is there a schedule for 
your management oversight team to establish a mission statement 
for whatever their intent is to start with? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes. The command management team that has gone 
in will be reporting to the oversight management team on a weekly 
basis. They will be meeting every Monday morning to look at the 
recommendations and make sure that they have finalized those 
recommendations. They will come back to the oversight manage- 
ment team with a report on a weekly basis. I will be glad to come 
back to you, sir, at any time as will Dan Wenk and members of 
this team if we need to, to reassure you that those problems are 
being fixed. 

Mr. Tiahrt. What I would like to see is a schedule that you have 
reviewed the 20 recommendations that the IG has made, when you 
are going to look at each one and then when you have an assess- 
ment of each one, what your recommendations actions are, if it is 
acceptance, rejection so we know that you have gone through the 
whole list, and I assume that you are going back and looking at 
this NAPA original report and seeing if there is anything out- 
standing there as well. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bomar. Mr. Tiahrt, you are absolutely on target with the 
process that needs to take place, and Dan had a meeting this 
morning on this. Like I said, they will be meeting once a week and 
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will talk about how this action plan is moving forward and who is 
responsible. Dan, would you like to 

Mr. Wenk. Mr. Tiahrt, in the draft action plan, we have estab- 
lished who is the responsible person and a target completion date. 
Mary and I put that action plan together based on input from the 
U.S. Park Police. We have given that draft action plan to the Com- 
mand Management team. The first order of business for that team 
is to verify, if in fact, those things can be accomplished within the 
time frame that we have set out, if we have missed anything, to 
make sure it is added to it, and to develop the exact schedule that 
you are asking for. We believe this is a crucial and urgent problem 
that we need to address and we need to provide the answer you 
are asking for. 

Mr. Tiahrt. The National Academy of Public Administration, 
NAPA, I know that they are not all-knowing. The Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office is not all-knowing. They are all very bright people and 
they have very good ideas, but we also have people that are very 
experienced at working in this realm of security. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And I hope that there is some element of their con- 
tribution to this command team and, and what did you call your 
other team? 

Ms. Bomar. It is an oversight management team, sir. 

Mr. Tiahrt. This oversight management team, because we also 
want to capture the experience of the people who have been there. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes. 

Mr. Tiahrt. This would not have come to my attention had it not 
been a headline in the Post where the Park Police chief is relieved 
of command. He has some experience too which is probably valu- 
able in what is going on here. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, he does. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think he would probably like a chance to straight- 
en all this out too. 

Ms. Bomar. Absolutely. He has been detailed over to the Depart- 
ment and will be a member of this team, absolutely. He has been 
working on many of the recommendations from the 2004 NAPA re- 
port, and working with Bruce Sheaffer, and they have addressed 
many of the recommendations from this mission review, so yes, he 
does have experience and many others do too. You are absolutely 
right. 

Mr. Tiahrt. So if I can summarize, I would like to see a schedule 
of your analysis of the original 20 recommendations from NAPA, 
the 20 from the Inspector General’s Office, and if you have other 
ideas that you are going to implement in your mission statement 
and the way you carry out or utilize the assets you have to secure 
these wonderful facilities, I would like to know that as well. Is that 
okay? 

Ms. Bomar. Absolutely, Mr. Tiahrt. We will do that for you, sir. 

[The information follows:] 
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USPP Review Schedule for Recommendations 

On March 4, 2008, the Department created a Management Oversight Team for the Park Police, 
consisting of Associate Deputy Secretary James Cason, Assistant Secretary Lyle Laverty, and 
National Park Service Director Mary Bomar. The Department also installed a Command 
Management Team (CMT), headed by Acting Chief Salvatore Lauro, to manage the day-to-day 
operations of the Park Police. The CMT has been in place for several weeks and is making 
substantial progress in addressing critical Park Police needs. 

The action plan prepared to respond to the OIO’s January 23, 2008 report and recommendations 
follows. 

In 2003-2004, senior management officials from the Department, the National Park Service, and 
the U.S. Park Police undertook a comprehensive review of the mission, priorities, and 
responsibilities of the Park Police. This effort fully addressed the first recommendation of the 
2001 and 2004 NAPA reports, and utilized the NAPA methodology to score and prioritize all 
Park Police functions. The results of this extensive project were reported to the Secretary of the 
Interior in December 2004 and served as a "roadmap" for future Park Police activities. Many of 
the other NAPA recommendations were adopted and used as guidelines for improving Park 
Police operations. While the majority of the NAPA recommendations have been implemented, 
the recent assessment by the Inspector General clearly showed that a number of management 
challenges remain and need to be evaluated in light of the attached Action Plan. 
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Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will pick my other 
question up if we have time. 

Mr. Dicks. I am going to ask the Committee to indulge me here. 
Mr. Hoyer, the Majority Leader and a former member of this com- 
mittee, has some very serious issues and concerns about the Park 
Police and has talked to me about this and I invited him to come 
and make some comments on this, and we will extend the same 
courtesy to your leadership if they should want to come. 

Mr. Hoyer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and I want to 
thank the Committee very much. I miss my service on the Appro- 
priations Committee because it really does get you in touch with 
the day-to-day operations of our government. Mr. Moran and I 
walked in together. Mr. Moran and I obviously represent the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area together and we work very closely with 
Mrs. Norton and the District of Columbia. Teresa Chambers, I 
guess that name rings a bell with you? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoyer. I represent Teresa Chambers. I think Teresa Cham- 
bers was handled in a fashion that was arbitrary and putting the 
government in the position of denying the truth. What Teresa 
Chambers said of course was that the force was undermanned to 
accomplish the objectives set forth by the legislation and the expec- 
tations I presume of both the Administration and the Congress. 
The Park Police obviously has a number of responsibilities, one of 
which is protecting our national monuments and national assets. It 
also has a law enforcement capacity as well. During the course of 
Chief Chambers, the response to her, I was deeply disturbed by 
what has happened. That case as you know finally resolved so I 
will not ask you any questions about that particular case, but I am 
very concerned, and I do not know the facts of this chief that is 
now currently on, as I understand, some leave with pay status, or 
at least he is not the acting chief at this point in time. Am I correct 
on that? 

Ms. Bomar. He is still the Chief of Police, the Park Police, sir. 
He is just detailed to a different area, over to the Department of 
the Interior building. 

Mr. Hoyer. So effectively he is not acting as chief although he 
remains the chief? 

Ms. Bomar. On the day-to-day operations, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Will the gentleman yield? Is there an acting chief? 

Ms. Bomar. There is an assistant chief over there. There is an 
assistant chief who is taking care of the day-to-day operations. He 
is on a newly assigned command management team that was just 
sent over yesterday. 

Mr. Hoyer. My real concern and, Director Bomar, what I wanted 
to hear from you is that when we have officials, particularly law 
enforcement officials, who we charge with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting assets and/or people, it puts a real chilling effect on them 
when they respond truthfully as is evidenced by recent press that 
they believe their departments are undermanned to do the full 
complement of the responsibilities that have been given to them. 
That is what Chief Chambers did. I think Chief Chambers was ab- 
solutely accurate in her representations and in fact relatively mild 
in the way she responded to press questions, as you recall. But my 
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question to you is, does it continue to be the position of the Depart- 
ment that chiefs asked questions as to whether or not they have 
resources necessary to accomplish their objectives will be removed 
if they answer truthfully? 

Ms. Bomar. Mr. Hoyer, this is the first time I think we have 
met, sir. No, I have always told the truth and I am still here, sir. 
I do not know all the details of the Teresa Chambers case. That 
was prior to my tenure here in Washington. But no, the answer is 
no to that question, sir. 

Mr. Hoyer. Mr. Chairman, it might be useful, I do not know 
what your intent is, to have the chief respond. Let me tell you a 
problem I have had, Ms. Bomar, when I served on this committee. 
There is a new policy in the Administration which I think is very 
detrimental policy. I presume if I asked you what your request of 
OMB was for the budget for the Park Service, as I understand it, 
under directives from the OMB, you cannot tell me that. I presume 
your financial officer is shaking her head. 

Ms. Bomar. The lady in the red jacket behind me? Yes. 

Mr. Hoyer. Mr. Chairman, I think every member of this com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle ought to be upset with that policy. 
It is a new policy. I was on this committee for about 25 years, and 
I asked that question regularly. Why do I ask that question? Be- 
cause it is a question which elicits what the people who are respon- 
sible to do the job believe is necessary to do the job, not necessarily 
what they are given. They have to support what they are given, 
and the OMB has a difficult decision because it has to make 
choices. But if this committee does not know what those who are 
responsible for accomplishing the objective believe is necessary to 
do the job, it is almost impossible for them to make as good a judg- 
ment as they otherwise could make. I say that in the context of 
Chief Chambers, because essentially she said what I think we are 
now seeing is accurate, that we are undermanned in the Park Serv- 
ice. I do not want to belabor the point, but Mr. Chairman, I am 
very appreciative of the fact that you allowed me to make that 
point. 

I think, members of the Committee, this is a nonpartisan issue. 
Whether you have a Democratic administration or Republican ad- 
ministration, we really do need to know in order to make rational 
decisions what you need, and the fact that OMB, Mr. Chairman, 
I think the Committee ought to take this up, of either party, that 
OMB will not allow responses to questions as to what was re- 
quested to do the job. I think it is highly inappropriate and it un- 
dermines the ability of this committee to do its work. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I agree with the gentleman, and I have been 
on this committee, this is my 32nd year, and I was surprised be- 
cause we used to ask, even on the defense budget, in their personal 
professional opinion, what did they think was necessary and they 
would tell us. Now, maybe the answer to this is, we are going to 
have to do something legislatively. One thing that we do in the de- 
fense area is we have an unfunded list that the Administration sets 
up for the authorization committee for all the services saying “here 
is our budget but here are the things that we think are still high 
priorities that were left unfunded” so that the Congress then has 
an idea of some of the things at the margin that were not funded 
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that still were high priorities. So I completely agree with you. If 
somehow we could craft legislation that said that the witnesses can 
give that testimony. 

Mr. Hoyer. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and again, members of 
the Committee, I thank you very much for indulging me and giving 
me this opportunity, and thank you, Ms. Bomar, for your service. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Ms. Bomar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Goode from Virginia. 

BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY FIRE ACCESS ROAD 

Mr. Goode. Director, thank you for being here. I have a local 
question relating to the Blue Ridge Parkway in Nelson County, 
Virginia. For a number of years, the volunteer fire and rescue enti- 
ty that serves Nelson County and a little bit of Augusta County 
has wanted to be able to get from a road in the Wintergreen devel- 
opment, which is in Nelson County, directly as to the parkway. I 
think the rescue squad helps the Park Police in case there is an 
accident. When called, they will come and get someone. But I am 
concerned about Wintergreen, which has many buildings, and 
houses, condos on the hillside — the development was done by a 
prior member of Congress many years ago, L.F. Payne — what they 
want to be able to do is cross about 100 yards from a public road 
to the Blue Ridge Parkway, and I talked to Mr. Francis, and let 
me say, very nice fellow, gave us a great deal of time. I was dis- 
appointed in the response though. This is a very dangerous situa- 
tion. The homes and the condos are close to the top of the moun- 
tain, and if you have a fire, it is going to go up the hill, and what 
they want to be able to do, where there was a road many years ago, 
is to have some of the larger trees removed from that road so in 
case there is a fire, and you could put a chain or a cable across the 
road and have a person with the rescue squad or the fire depart- 
ment have the key, they can evacuate through that area. You could 
not even tell a road will be there, the way they want to do it. The 
little saplings would still be there. The grass would still be there. 
What wildflowers are there would still be there. The mountain ivy 
would still be there. But what they want to do is just be able to 
use the road in case of a big emergency — and they have had some 
fires along that mountain, thankfully, none right there. 

Now, Mr. Francis will say they could go out another way. The 
other way is many miles, great construction costs, and it is down 
and lateral, and the public road goes around. You would have to 
go probably seven, eight, ten miles to get to Blue Ridge Parkway 
whereas if you could just go across this little area, you would go 
about 100 yards, and so I am very concerned about that and I 
think maybe that the decision, while in accord with parkway policy, 
is not best in terms of safety for the residents of that area, and I 
would hate for some people to get burned up because they had to 
go back down the hill and then laterally over to the public road and 
then travel the secondary road up to the parkway where they could 
have just crossed back 100 yards and gotten out, and I hope you 
would take a look at that situation. 

Ms. Bomar. I will, sir. I do not know about the Wintergreen de- 
velopment program or the issues there, but I will say to you, yes. 
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Phil Francis gave me a start in the Service many years ago and 
he is an excellent superintendent. 

Mr. Goode. All right. Very nice. 

Ms. Bomar. I will absolutely have a look at that. I could have 
answered any questions today for you on the Music Center, the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, sir, or the Blue Ridge Special Park Uses, but 
I am sorry, I do not know the answers to this one, but I will find 
out and I will come back to you. 

[The information follows:] 

Wintergreen Development Access Road to Blue Ridge Parkway 

The Wintergreen Resort has requested to construct roadway access directly to the 
Blue Ridge Parkway due to concern for the ability to evacuate the Resort during 
wildfire emergencies. This request has been proposed at least three previous times 
in the past 20 years and the Blue Ridge Parkway has denied these requests based 
on the lack of authorization to grant an access or the existence of a deeded right 
of way in compliance with National Park Service Management Policies. 

In a February 6, 2008 letter to Congressman Goode, Park Superintendent Phillip 
Francis stated that he does not “. . . have the legal authority to grant the right of 
way unless it contributes to the National Park Service and the Blue Ridge Park- 
way’s mission.” As noted in Mr. Francis’ letter, National Park Service Policies, Sec- 
tion 8.6.5, state: 

The Park Service will allow access to the private property of adjacent landowners 
and the property of landowners within park boundaries, when 

• It would contribute in a material way to the park’s mission without causing 
unacceptable impacts on park resources or values or the purposes for which the 
park was established; or 

• Access is the landowner’s right by law or by deed reservation. 

In the case of the proposed Wintergreen access road, there is no deed reservation, 
nor would the road contribute in a material way to the park’s mission without caus- 
ing unacceptable impacts. The park determined that the road would result in im- 
pacts to the undisturbed view from park overlooks, visitor safety related to the near- 
by crossing of the Appalachian Trail, and archaeological resources. Further concerns 
include controlling access to and use of the road under non-emergency situations, 
the precedent that would be set for future private developments, and the safety of 
Wintergreen residents who would be using an egress road that proceeds uphill to 
the Blue Ridge Parkway — the same direction that fire would travel first in a wild- 
fire situation. 

Mr. Goode. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Moran, our vice chairman. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to mention the 
fact that we oftentimes do not take into account the background of 
some of our witnesses. I have been very impressed with Ms. 
Bomar. Ms. Bomar is a professional all her life and, you know, 
some of the folks on both parties, they get put into positions be- 
cause they have got political connections. This is all about com- 
petence. In fact, Ms. Bomar used to be with the Air Force for about 
12 years, received a couple of manager of the year awards and then 
she went from Texas to Oklahoma, to Pennsylvania, and in every 
case has excelled. So most recently she was regional director of the 
northeast region. That is the kind of person we need in these posi- 
tions, and so I want to underscore that. When we see people who 
have the competence that is needed move up the ranks, we want 
to encourage it. So I appreciate that. 

Ms. Bomar. Thank you, Mr. Moran. I appreciate those kind re- 
marks. 

Mr. Dicks. We all agree with you. 
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UNITED STATES PARK POLICE 

Mr. Moran. Yes. Well, I mean, that is factual. But, I appreciate 
the fact that you accepted the facts as they are. 

And I think that the Park Police — well, let me first of all say, 
that the Park Service budget is a good budget. I mean, we can 
nitpick here, but it is a good budget, and particularly under the 
constraints that a lot of agencies are facing. I am really pleased 
that you have gotten the resources that you have. We have a prob- 
lem with the Park Police, there is no question, and there has been 
a fair amount of criticism and morale is low, but it appears that 
you are addressing all of the aspects of that criticism. Did you want 
to say anything in terms of your priorities? 

Mr. Dicks. She took care of that. 

Mr. Moran. Then the answer is no. I would prefer not to because 
your colleagues have already asked the appropriate questions, and 
the answers have been given, so we will move on. 

Mr. Dicks. She gave outstanding answers and 

Mr. Moran. Terrific. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Very responsive and she is going to get 
on top of this. 

Mr. Moran. Perfect. 

Mr. Dicks. And so is Dan. 

Mr. Moran. That takes care of that line of questioning. Well 
done, Ms. Bomar. 

Ms. Bomar. Thank you, Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Dicks. 

Mr. Dicks. And she is going to keep our committee apprised of 
what is happening. 

Ms. Bomar. Absolutely. 

firearms in parks 

Mr. Moran. Perfect. This is great. 

I have a concern about a policy that was just issued that changes 
a very longstanding policy, and that is of having firearms in the 
National Park Service. Now, I know that there are a lot of ideolog- 
ical differences on this issue but it used to be that you had to have 
your gun unloaded and stored if you were in a national park, un- 
less it is one that permits hunting and then it is fine, so that 
seemed to be very reasonable. Now, I do not see why we need to 
change the policy. The policy has been working. But what do we 
do about poachers because poaching is a big problem, particularly 
black bears. This is bad stuff. Black bear gallbladders can be sold 
for thousands of dollars overseas and people are going into our 
parks and killing these black bears. It is a problem. But if anybody 
can carry a loaded gun, I do not know how you distinguish between 
the poachers and people who feel as though they need a gun to 
walk and enjoy nature. Can you describe how you are going to dis- 
tinguish, how the park rangers are going to deal with this? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Moran. As you know, yes, right 
now the CFR clearly states that you can carry weapons through a 
national park, however, they must be inoperable and out of reach, 
and that is a concern to us. I have a great staff out there for law 
enforcement but I will say to you that, twice we have received a 
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petition to change our regulations by the Virginia Citizens Defense 
League. 

Mr. Moran. They are the ones? Holy smoke. Can you believe 
that, Virgil? Those guys are affecting policy? 

Mr. Goode. I appreciate the effort. 

Ms. Bomar. And also, you know, letters from half of the Senate 
in support of a rule change. So, a great Senator, Senator Specter, 
has often said to me, “Mary, let the citizens be heard.” But just to 
say, Mr. Moran, on a serious note, we will continue the regulatory 
process, as the Secretary has requested, that will provide for full 
and complete public participation as well as for the preservation of 
the values of our public lands, sir, including the safety of our visi- 
tors and our employees and the wildlife. 

Mr. Dicks. Will the gentleman yield just on this point? 

Mr. Moran. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Mary, you and Dale Hall wrote a letter on November 
9, 2007. 

Ms. Bomar. Do you have a copy? 

Mr. Dicks. I will show you this after I read this. And when you 
get down to the third paragraph of your very well written letter, 
“The current National Park Service regulations found in section 24 
of Title 36 CFR state that individuals may legally transport fire- 
arms through National Park Service areas as long as the firearms 
are not readily accessible and functional. After careful review of 
our records and actions, we believe that the existing regulations 
provide necessary and consistent enforcement parameters through- 
out the national park system. We will continue to monitor this 
closely as part of our examination of policies and regulations to en- 
sure that the interests of the American people and the mission of 
the National Park Service and Fish and Wildlife Service are being 
fulfilled as effectively as possible.” I think that is a very good an- 
swer, and in my view, what I worry about here is, I have not heard 
from any park rangers or anybody in the park saying we need to 
change this. 

This seems to be a politically motivated issue and I just worry 
about the safety of children out in these parks if people are going 
around with guns, loaded guns. I just think it is dangerous. It is 
not necessary. I mean, if the park or the wildlife refuge have hunt- 
ing available, then they can have their guns and that is totally 
proper. And this was a regulation, by the way, as I understand it, 
that was put in place by James Watt during the Ronald Reagan 
Administration, and I have said to you and others, if it was good 
enough for James Watt and Ronald Reagan why are we changing 
this? And I am glad the gentleman has brought this up and I will 
just show you if you want to take a look at your previous letter. 

Mr. Moran. For what it is worth, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
could not have said it half as well myself. I really appreciate that, 
and it just seems to be a policy that is working. I do not know 
whether you were in the Congress, Mr. Tiahrt, at the time. I am 
not giving you an opportunity to speak here necessarily, but Mr. 
Watt was not somebody who was considered to be on the far left. 

Mr. Tiahrt. We got strong support for Mr. Watt and his policies. 
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HUMPBACK BRIDGE REPLACEMENT 

Mr. Moran. Let me bring up another issue here. About half of 
the Members of Congress and two-thirds of the staff live in North- 
ern Virginia, and we love it. That is a wonderful thing, but every 
day they have to cross that 14th Street Bridge and exit onto the 
George Washington Parkway. Can you give us an update of what 
you are doing to relieve — that apparently is one of the worst traffic 
incident locations of any place in our national parks, so could you 
tell us how we are getting along on that issue? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir, and I hope I have the right one, the hump- 
back bridge replacement 

Mr. Moran. Yes, that is the one. 

Ms. Bomar [continuing]. On the G.W. Parkway? I travel that 
road every morning. I know construction has commenced with com- 
pletion planned for the spring of 2010, and I know that press re- 
leases and public service announcements have been issued with 
proposed alternative routes, and, as I said, I do travel that, sir, and 
I make sure I watch that very closely. They have been very smart 
in the way that they have set up the times for construction to start 
in the morning. They do not start until after, I think it is 9:30 in 
the morning, or 10:00, and then again they have coordinated the 
work so it does not impede the rush hour in the evening as well. 
But yes, we need to be on time and make sure that we do not have 
delays and inconvenience to people. 

Mr. Moran. They are doing a great job. 

Ms. Bomar. They are, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. They are doing exactly what they need to be doing 
and doing it in the right way. 

NATIONAL MALL PLAN 

Can you say something about the National Mall? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Moran. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dicks. We have three minutes to go on this vote. We have 
two votes, so I think maybe we should finish this question and then 
we will go over and vote and come back and start with Mr. Olver. 
The gentleman from Virginia will probably be chairing because I 
have got a vote in the Homeland Security Committee. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir. They do not have a general management 
plan in place at the moment. We have got a new superintendent 
over there, Peggy O’Dell, who is doing a great job. I know that they 
had a symposium, if I am correct here, where they brought the 
public together to look at alternatives for how we should be man- 
aging that mall with I think it is 25 million visitors a year. There 
are 3,000 public gatherings and events, special use permits that 
are also issued each year absolutely resulting in wear and tear on 
the turf and, not enough restrooms, sir. So they are now working 
through this process that they are looking towards finalizing. A 
draft EIS will be released in the summer of 2008 with a final EIS, 
I think, expected by the end of 2008. I will make sure that we im- 
plement that plan. They have done a huge public outreach, Mr. 
Moran, and are considering all of the input to make sure that the 
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mall is managed — that we are managing the mall and it is not 
managing us, which is happening right now. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. I have been deliberately pitching 
softballs here because I think you are doing a great job. 

Ms. Bomar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moran. And we will work on this Park Police situation. I am 
sure it can be resolved. 

Ms. Bomar. It will be. 

Mr. Moran [presiding]. We have a lot of very fine people in- 
volved, and every once in a while you hit some bumps in the road, 
but I am sure it will be resolved. So again, thank you. We will go 
vote. We will be back as soon as possible. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Olver. 

NATIONAL HERITAGE AREAS 

Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Director Bomar, you have been given grand kudos here, and I do 
not begrudge you any of it nor do I begrudge you the fact that your 
$161 million increase in operations for the Park Service is about 
the only positive thing in the whole Interior and Related Agencies’ 
budget. However, it comes at a cost even within the Park Service 
budget. The construction program is down more than 50 percent 
from the 2002 budget. The land acquisition budget is down by more 
than 83 percent. It is at one-sixth of the level that it was just seven 
years ago. The partnership programs have been again cut severely. 
So while I say I do not begrudge that you get something useful for 
your operations budget, the rest of it is really awful. 

In regard to the construction budget, there have been facility 
condition reviews under what is called the facility condition index 
procedure, and my recollection is that — I mean, we are talking 
about general maintenance and I take it minor construction and 
then major construction, and I am not sure whether all of those are 
part of that facilities condition index, but they should be, I guess, 
and the estimate has been something like $4 to $6 billion of back- 
log. How do you manage? And I think you do not need to take 
much time. In fact, it is just a rhetorical question. How do you 
manage when that sort of thing happens to you on the backlog re- 
lated to construction? Estimates now go as high as $12 billion in 
those areas. This is a disastrous budget for that, especially when 
you are talking about how this is the second year of the Centennial 
celebration run-up for the Park Service. 

But without that, because it is a rhetorical question, I do not 
really expect you to have an answer on that, I want to talk just 
a little bit about the partnership program of the Heritage Parks. 
We increased the number of Heritage Parks to 37 from 27 in the 
previous Congress and the budget every year is well below the en- 
acted budget from the previous year. The budget request is well 
below. This year it is about half the enacted budget from 2008. 
Some years it has been even much less than that over the last sev- 
eral years. Now, we have ended up with 10 new items which have 
all of these, I think, but I am not absolutely certain, maybe you can 
tell me, have all of these been enacted with $1 million per year for 
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a 10-year period as the authorization? That is, I believe, the gen- 
eral authorization. 

Ms. Bomar. It is the general authorization, $1 million for 10 
years, sir, and as you know, yes, there are 37 

Mr. Olver. And there are several which have gone into a second 
authorization. Has that added money to them or are they only then 
allowed to reach toward the $10 million which was allowed in the 
original? 

Ms. Bomar. They can go beyond that. 

Mr. Olver. They can go beyond? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, they can. 

Mr. Olver. They can go beyond. Go ahead. Tell me how this 
works. 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, sir, absolutely. There are 37, and as you know, 
I came from the northeast region and we have 27 in the northeast 
region. As you know, they are in various stages. Some have passed 
their 10 years. We still do not have criteria in place and yes, you 
are right, Mr. Olver, we have gone from $15 million down to $7 
million, actually, and last year was the first year where the Park 
Service had to allocate the funding. We wanted to make sure that 
we were very transparent in how we allocated the funding from the 
last year’s $15 million. We looked at the portion of land within 
these areas, the population in accordance with the 2000 census, 
you know, looking at that 

Mr. Olver. After looking at all of that, did you end up with 
$147,000 or $150,000 for all 10 of the new ones? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. They got only $150,000? 

Ms. Bomar. They did, sir, yes, because when they first 

Mr. Olver. We are funding some of those which have been reau- 
thorized and there is another crew of them that are asking for re- 
authorization to go beyond the $10 million when others with the 
same authorization are getting numbers, the new ones, as low as 
$140,000. How can you even do a management plan on $150,000? 

Ms. Bomar. You are correct, but a lot of it is in the initial stages. 
Some heritage areas are very close to parks and they do get some 
technical assistance from either regional offices or parks. They are 
in various stages. Some are looking at the initial plan of the herit- 
age area. Some areas, yes, have been around for 10 years and are 
yielding $6 for every dollar that is given. So at different stages, dif- 
ferent heritage areas need different amounts, sir. And again, Mr. 
Olver, we come back to what was the most important need and it 
was the operations of the National Park Service. The tradeoffs are 
tough, whether it is LWCF construction, National Heritage areas. 
But again, I have come from the field, sir, and I know that in many 
of our programs — you talked a little bit about construction — those 
figures are down but we have built new visitor centers. Utilities 
are up. We have to focus our attention on the operations of the 
parks, sir. 

Mr. Olver. All right. To go back to the heritage areas, it seems 
to me that the intent was that by a 10-year period or by maybe 
the period that you got a total of $10 million that you ought to 
have been able to develop a financial self-sufficiency along the way. 
Is there any effort on the part of the Park Service going forward 
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to make certain that parks do manage — maybe it is reasonable 
since the authorization was for $10 million not to put them under 
some sort of a diet until they have gotten $10 million but to con- 
tinue and reauthorize when others have gotten some small and are 
getting such small numbers under these kinds of budgets, it seems 
to me that there needs to be a significant effort to move towards 
self-sufficiency by the end of an authorization period. 

Ms. Bomar. You are absolutely correct, Mr. Olver, and that was 
the intent of Congress, to make sure that they would become self- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Olver. So we are just overriding our own intent as we go? 

Ms. Bomar. Well 

Mr. Olver. And the numbers are going up and will continue to 
go up and the appropriation remains the same, which means that 
these parks are never going to be able to get their authorized 
amount. 

Ms. Bomar. There is a concern. David is chomping at the bit, I 
think, to talk about that. David, go right ahead and address that 
question of Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Harrington. Yes, sir, Mr. Olver. I think the issue has been 
that obviously as the number of heritage areas has increased, there 
is not enough money to go around, particularly if the funding goes 
down. But we have tried to give $150,000 to each of the 10 new 
areas to allow them to complete their plan. Once they complete 
their plan, they will be eligible for an enhanced amount. Of course, 
it is dependent on the overall appropriation. 

Mr. Olver. What is the enhancement if the total appropriation 
were what the request has been? 

Mr. Harrington. That is an excellent point. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you. 

Ms. Bomar. Thank you, Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

AMERICAN-MADE HANDICRAFTS 

In some of our parks, in the retail outlets we have wonderful 
crafts that are available, and I have some information about Made 
in South Dakota, something they sell at the Cedar Pass Lodge. I 
want to figure out a way for us to encourage local artists and 
craftsmen to have their products in the retail side of our national 
park system. We have great artists, we have great products that 
are available if we can just give them the opportunity to present 
them to the public and I think they will want to buy them. Is there 
a plan to do that? 

Ms. Bomar. Yes, Mr. Tiahrt, and thank you for bringing that up. 
The National Park Service strongly supports the American-made 
products, the NPS Concession Program, especially. Over these last 
few weeks we have been asking the question: how many retail out- 
let stores are operated by a NPS Concession, and how many are 
selling American-made and Native American handicrafts? Coming 
from the field and watching over the 17 years that I have been in 
the NPS, we are certainly selling much more made-in-America, 
American handicrafts. The sale of American and Native American 
handicrafts has increased over the last five years, and NPS is 
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working especially in the parks to make sure that we have got in- 
terpretative signs to state that we are selling American-made goods 
in our parks. 

We recently collaborated with the National Park Hospitality As- 
sociation on a survey which found that almost 70 percent of conces- 
sion retail stores in national parks sell American handicrafts in the 
225 retail stores operated by NPS concessionaires. There were 104 
responses to that survey and 73 stores are selling made in Amer- 
ica. The survey also found that approximately 24 percent of annual, 
almost a quarter of annual retail sales, excluding food and bev- 
erages, are of American or Native American handicrafts. In 2007, 
just to give some perspective, the total estimated gross retail sales 
from all concessions was $180 million. So I am very pleased about 
how the Park Service is moving forward. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you for that update. I was not aware of that. 
You are ahead of me. 

Ms. Bomar. My pleasure. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, and I ap- 
preciate your strong support and efforts to worry about the Amer- 
ican tanker built by American companies with American workers. 

Mr. Moran. I do not know whether we should strike that from 
the record or let it go, but no comment. 

We will have additional questions for the record. 

This has been a very good hearing. Thank you very much, 
Madam Director and all of your staff, and the meeting is ad- 
journed. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Chairman Norm Dicks 
National Park Service - Director Bomar 
Hearing Date: March 6, 2008 


Budget Balance within NPS 

Dicks Question 1. Madame Director, the SI 61 million increase within the operations 
account is the high point in the budget for this Subcommittee — especially since it comes 
on top of the $121 million increase for 2008. 1 applaud you and Secretary Kempthome 
for getting this increase into the budget. But, if we look at the overall budget for the 
National Park Service, which grows by only $14 million, the increase for park operations 
is financed by very significant cuts in other NPS programs. Construction and land 
acquisition, already significantly reduced for 2008, are particularly hard hit. 

Before asking you about the reductions, could you review quickly for us the major 
elements of the $161 million increase proposed for the operations account will be used? 
How much is allocated for fixed costs, how much for increased staffing, etc.?? 

Answer: Our FY 2009 budget request for park operations includes $35.8 million for 
fixed costs. A total of $79.4 million will fund park base operations, facility management, 
U.S. Park Police operations, and youth programs. This funding also includes an increase 
for parks along the southwest border. An additional $20.0 million will improve the 
health of the parks’ natural and cultural resources through flexible park base funding, 
which was requested, but not enacted, in 2008. The National Park Service will also 
continue to manage park assets in good condition and will invest $25.8 million to 
effectively maintain park facilities. In addition, an increase of $8.0 million will 
strengthen organizational capacity and promote employee development Service-wide. 
Altogether, these increases will allow NPS to capitalize on the enthusiasm and the 
momentum gained in 2008, the first year of the Centennial Initiative. 

Dicks Question 2. What will the 2008 and 2009 increases, if fully implemented, mean in 
terms of both full time and seasonal staffing. 

Answer: FTE estimates based on the FY 2008 enacted budget and the FY 2009 proposal 
are shown below. The FY 2008 estimates have been adjusted to reflect the actual 
appropriation for that year. The FY 2009 estimates assume an appropriation by October 
1, 2008 and that the appropriation is enacted as requested. FY 2007 numbers are shown 
for comparative purposes. 
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National Park Service FTE by Fiscal Year 



FTP 

OTP 

NPS FTE 

2007 

14,644 

5,188 

19,832 

2008 Est. 

14,748 

5,991 

20,739 

2009 Est. 

15,472 

6,177 

21,649 


FTP equals full time permanent and OTP equals other than full time permanent. 


Dicks Question 3. 1 am particularly concerned that we not let physical conditions within 
the parks deteriorate like we did six or seven years ago. 1 know a significant portion of 
your “operations” increase is actually for facilities maintenance. Can you review for the 
Committee what your 2009 budget in its entirety will do with respect to the maintenance 
backlog within the parks and tell us how this compares to 2007 and 2008? 

Answer: As part of the Centennial Initiative, a Facility Maintenance increase of $41.3 
million over FY 2008 levels will be aimed at improving the NPS overall Facility 
Condition Index (FCI) score by targeting Critical System Deferred Maintenance. The FY 
2008 enacted level for Facility Maintenance was $36.2 million over the FY 2007 level 
resulting in a two year increase of $77.5 million for the program. Servicewide 
performance, as measured by FCI, has improved from 0.178 in FY 2007 to 0.173 in FY 
2008 to a projected 0.167 in FY 2009 (with lower FCI numbers reflecting improved asset 
conditions). The FY 2009 projection would be 4.6 percent lower than otherwise as a 
result of the Centennial Initiative. While these changes may seem small, they represent 
the entire Servicewide inventory and do not reflect more significant improvements to 
critical systems or priority assets, where more of the funds are targeted as a result of 
better maintenance management systems. Improvements (and deterioration) in asset 
conditions are cumulative, so continuing the FY 2009 funding levels are projected to 
bring the total FCI for all standard assets to 0.1530 by FY 2012, or 10 percent better than 
in FY08. We continue to assess how these FCI numbers translate into acceptable asset 
conditions, but now we have the tools to make such assessments. 

The NPS is developing and executing an effective asset management plan that addresses 
all phases of an asset’s lifecycle and is committed to the total cost of ownership. 
Decisions about acquiring new assets are based on the existing portfolio of facilities and 
assets, the condition of those assets, and their importance to the park. The FCI and Asset 
Priority Index (API) are used to manage an asset through its life cycle, which maximizes 
the productivity of operations and maintenance funds applied against assets. The 
information collected is loaded into the Facility Management Software System (FMSS) 
so it is easily accessible and can support daily decision-making. 

The NPS completed an initial asset management plan in FY 2006 and continues to update 
the plan on an annual basis to reflect the current status of its asset portfolio. The first 
cycle of comprehensive condition assessments was completed by the end of FY 2006. 
The Service has initiated the next cycle of assessments to include 1 6 unique asset types. 
To ensure comparability across the portfolio, baselines for these unique asset types are 
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being established. This is of particular importance since these assets (fortifications, 
monuments/memorials, constructed waterways, archeological sites, waterfront assets, 
etc.), are distinctive and significant. The NPS continues to fulfill the reporting 
requirements for the Federal Real Property Profile (FRPP). 

Based on the data from the FRPP, the NPS continues the development of park-level asset 
management plans. All 391 park units should have an asset management plan by the 
conclusion of the second quarter of FY 2009. These Park Asset Management Plans (or 
PAMPs) aid management in making decisions based on an approved, informed plan, 
taking each park’s specific assets and issues into consideration. 

Highlights of the FY 2009 NPS budget that include additional Facility Maintenance funds 
are as follows: 

• Targeted Park Base Increases for Core Operations - a proposed increase of $6,604 
million. 

• Establish Permanent Base to Support Park Operations through Centralized 
Funding of Servicewide Requirements - a proposed increase of $3,704 million for 
this base. 

• Funds to support FMSS Workload at Parks - a proposed increase of $6,038 
million. 

• Cyclic Maintenance Program - a proposed increase of $17,812 million. 

• Cyclic Maintenance for Historic Properties Program - a proposed increase of $5.0 
million. 


Dicks Question 4. What is the latest estimate of the maintenance backlog within the park 
system. If you would please break this down by major construction category as measured 
by the latest facility condition review under the FCI process 

Answer: As of September 30, 2007, the deferred maintenance estimate for NPS standard 
facilities was $7 billion, which includes $4.16 billion for paved roads as captured by the 
Federal Highway Administration and $2.86 billion for non-roads as captured in the 
Facility Maintenance Software System (FMSS). These figures measure the cumulative 
maintenance that has not been done on schedule and is thus “deferred.” This deferred 
maintenance estimate is perpetually changing and it is a snapshot in time as work is 
underway, but not yet completed, on some of the projects and additional projects could be 
added to the estimate. 

It is important to recognize that some level of deferred maintenance is inevitable; a zero 
amount for deferred maintenance would assume every asset is being maintained in 
perfect condition, which is not feasible. For example, the industry standard for buildings 
is that an FCI of 0.10 represents an acceptable level, so that $1 billion worth of buildings 
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would be considered adequately maintained, even with $100 million in deferred 
maintenance. These standards differ between different types of assets, different priority 
assets, and different critical components, so facility managers must dig down below the 
aggregate reporting levels. 

The NPS is currently using the “Critical Systems” approach to determining acceptable 
levels of asset condition. Because an asset consists of a collection of systems and sub- 
systems, it is possible for facility management experts to identity the systems thal must be 
in good working order for an asset to function effectively. By determining what these 
systems are and the work required to repair them, critical systems deferred maintenance 
(CSDM) can be determined at the asset, park, and Servicewide level. In turn, every work 
order in the Facility Management Software System (FMSS) can be flagged as related to a 
critical system or not. Given that this level of detailed data is available in FMSS, NPS can 
now target its project funding to those areas of its portfolio that need it most and set 
performance targets accordingly. 

Facility Condition Index by Asset Type Servicewide\ 
as of September 30, 2007* 


Servicewide 



Number of Assets 

CS Deferred 

Maintenance 

DM 

CRV 

CSDM FCI 

FCI 

Buildings 

16,401 

$477,848,284 

$1,404,172,676 

$7,833,533,062 

0.061 

0.179 

Housing 

4.065 

$80,885,196 

$189,064,756 

$1,240,659,293 

0.065 


Campgrounds 

1,155 

$10,679,081 

$119,630,456 


0.026 

0.294 

Trails 

5,445 

$206,613,225 

$458,695,711 

$2,507,531,014 

0.082 

0.183 


1,694 

$78,949,901 

Km&EE!!!! 


0.085 

0.232 

Water Systems 

1,453 

$136,602,658 

$334,691,400 

$2,1 29,955, IS6 

0.064 

6.157 

Unpaved Roads 

3,458 


i^ESUHE 


0.066 

0.141 

Total 

33,671 

$1,054,523,479 


BLumnni 

(SlSswilzl 

IIIIKXkZI 


*NPS Occupied Industry Standard Assets Only (excludes paved roads) 


Dicks Question 5. Would you explain how the $6.3 million of new mandatory LWCF 
funding will work under the 2006 Energy Security Act? Flow will the funds be allocated 
and what type of projects will be eligible for funding? 

Answer: On December 20, 2006, the President signed into law the Gulf of Mexico 
Energy Security Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-432), which will allow significant enhancements 
to Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) oil and gas leasing activities and revenue in the Gulf. 
Under the Act, 12.5 percent of total qualified OCS revenues are to be distributed to States 
in accordance with the Land and Water Conservation Act of 1965. Currently, qualified 
OCS revenues consist of revenues from leasing in new areas of the Gulf of Mexico made 
available for oil and gas leasing by the Act. Beginning in 2017, qualified OCS revenues 
will include revenue from leases issued after 2007, subject to a cap of $500 million per 
year. 

These funds will be apportioned to all 56 States and territories and the District of 
Columbia according to the standard formula used for allocating LWCF funds. This 
formula is population-based using 2000 Census data. Forty percent of the funds are 
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prorated equally to the States, The next 30 percent is prorated to States based on total 
population, and the remaining balance is prorated to States based on their urban 
population. 

Dicks Question 6. Can you give us some idea of the major land acquisition proposals 
within the Park Service that would be ready to go if Congress appropriated more money 
for the LWCF program? 

Answer: Land acquisition is only one of a suite of tools to reach the Department’s 
conservation and land management objectives. Cooperative conservation programs and 
tax incentive proposals provide alternative tools to protect and manage land and 
resources. These tools significantly leverage Federal funds and often broaden the ways in 
which lands are managed and conservation goals are achieved. 

The FY 2009 budget seeks to balance land acquisition with other tools, such as tax 
incentives or grant programs, which can achieve conservation goals without adding more 
lands under Federal ownership, which entail future Federal operational costs. 

NPS has systematic processes for selecting the appropriate tools to conserve lands, using 
Federal land acquisition where it appears to be the best alternative. For example, of the 
estimated 5.4 million acres of inholdings within legislatively established NPS boundaries, 
NPS has concluded that 3.5 million acres arc already protected adequately through 
zoning easements or other means of protection. About 1.8 million acres (roughly 33 
percent of total inholdings) would be suitable for land acquisition. 


Centennial Challenge 

Dicks Question 7. Mary, we discussed the Centennial Challenge legislation last week in 
my office. Can you update the Committee on where you stand in terms of getting the 
Centennial authorization moving in both the House and the Senate? 

Answer: We continue to work with the authorizing committees - the Senate Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee and the House Natural Resources Committee - to get the 
10-year, $100 million per year legislation enacted. The Department of the Interior has 
had the lead in the discussions with the authorizing committees, with input from the NPS 
legislative affairs office and budget comptroller. 

Dicks Question 8. As is usually the case, the issue is offsets. Can you tell us which of 
these offsets the Department considers the best alternative for financing the Centennial? 

Answer: There are several mandatory proposals with savings in the President’s budget 
for FY 2009. The Department has shared some ideas for an offset with Committee staff in 
a bicameral and bipartisan fashion, but all parties have been unable to reach consensus to 
date. Negotiations are ongoing to ensure that common ground can be found to allow this 
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critical program to come to fruition. We remain optimistic that an accord can be reached 
which will allow enactment of the Centennial Challenge legislation. . 

Dicks Question 9. Last August you announced that 201 Centennial projects had been 
certified as eligible for 2008. The cost of the projects is estimated at $316 million, of 
which $ 1 54 million would come from the federal government. This Committee was able 
to find $25 million in discretionary funding to at least get the Centennial program 
operational for 2008. How will you allocate the $25 million among the large set of 
eligible projects? 

Answer: In August 2007, the centennial team did certify a list of 201 projects that were 
selected through an intense process that involved an initial screening, an evaluation 
against the Centennial Challenge criteria, and a review by the centennial team. These 
criteria ensure that projects address a critical need of the Service, have a ready and 
willing partner, benefit multiple parks or contribute to national objectives, and produce 
measurable results that are linked to our centennial goals. 

The National Park Service will announce, in the coming weeks, the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. The projects and programs that are approved for 
2008 are ones that already passed several rounds of criteria review to appear on the list 
released in August 2007. 

In narrowing the list of projects and programs to move forward in 2008, top managers 
were asked to consider the following: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY 2008 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 

• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 

Dicks Question 10. How will you deal with the large number of approved but unfunded 
Centennial applications for 2008? 

Answer: Because the Centennial Challenge is a ten-year initiative, we expect that the 
currently unfunded Centennial applications may be prioritized and considered for funding 
in future years. 


Guns in Parks 

Dicks Question 11. Madame Director, let’s talk about last week’s Washington Post story 
indicating that the Department of the Interior has agreed at the request of certain 
Members of the Senate to review its regulations with respect to guns in parks. Before 
getting into anyone’s personal views on the issue, however, I want to review a few of the 
facts to make sure I and the other Members know the background about this issue. 
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• First, am I correct that the current regulations related to possession of guns in 
National Parks was issued by Secretary James Watt under the Presidency of 
Ronald Reagan? 

Answer: The regulation, in its current form, was issued by Secretary James Watts 
under the Presidency of Ronald Reagan. 

• Am I correct that the current policy does not prohibit possession of a gun inside a 
national park and that it only requires that they be unloaded and “not readily 
available to fire?” 

Answer: Current regulation allows the possession of unloaded weapons in 
lodging facilities and motor vehicles, if they are stored in a manner to prevent 
their ready use or made inoperable. 

• Is the practical effect of the current regulation that a visitor can have a gun with 
them inside of the park but that it must be kept in a case, have a trigger lock or 
placed in the trunk? 

Answer: The practical effect is to make the weapon inaccessible. There are a 
wide range of possibilities to meet that requirement. 

• Is it true that your current regulation is consistent with other Interior Department 
rules with respect to guns based on allowing loaded guns only in places where 
hunting is permitted, i.e. not in national parks? 

Answer: The current regulations that govern national parks arc very similar to the 
regulations that govern national wildlife refuges, even refuges that allow hunting. 
In fact, we have units of the National Park System that allow hunting. Both sets 
of regulations allow for the carrying of firearms during hunting season if hunting 
is allowed and an individual is authorized to hunt. The lands managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management however have different regulations. The BLM 
regulations allow the carrying of firearms consistent with State law regardless of 
whether hunting is allowed or it is hunting season. The BLM allows the carrying 
of firearms consistent with State law. So, for example, if an individual has a 
permit to carry a firearm in a State, that individual may carry a firearm on the 
public lands within that State. 

• Can you tell the Committee how many complaints have been received by the Park 
Service in recent years regarding the current gun regulation? 

Answer: NPS has received thousands of identical post cards generated by the 
Virginia Citizens Defense League. 
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• Is it true that the Fraternal Order of Police, the National Parks Conservation 
Association, the Association of Park Rangers and the American Hunters and 
Shooters Association all oppose any change in the regulation? 

Answer: NPS does not have verifiable proof of the positions of these 
organizations. 

Dicks Question 12. Mary, as Director of the National Park Service, do you believe the 
public will be safer or less safe if the regulations are changed to allow the public to carry 
loaded and ready to fire guns in our national parks? 

Answer: Parks are safe places. With approximately 280 million visits last year the 
National Park Service reported only 384 violent crimes. These statistics include crime 
numbers reported by the U.S. Park Police which focuses the majority of its law 
enforcement efforts in metropolitan areas such as Washington D.C., New York, and San 
Francisco. The probability of becoming a victim of violent crime in a national park area 
is roughly 1 in 708,333. These statistics are far lower than other similarly-situated 
communities. 


Recreation Fee Program 

Dicks Question 13. Madame Director, I think that overall the recreation fee program 
created by this Committee under Chairman Ralph Regula has been a major success. It 
brings close to $175 million of new money into the parks every year to finance critical 
projects. At the same time, Mr. Tiahrt and I have heard from many parks that the process 
for approving projects and actually getting projects done on the ground has been 
administratively burdensome and very slow. 

The tables supplied to the Committee on the Rec Fee program, indicate that the program 
carried forward from FY 2007 into FY 2008 over $272 million in unobligated balances. 
This carryover of unused fee money is almost double the $150 million actually expended 
for Rec Fee projects on the ground last year. Arc these numbers accurate? Please insert 
these tables into the record at this point. 

Answer: Yes, the numbers in the tabic are accurate. Several circumstances from 
previous years have contributed to large amounts of unexpended funds for the Recreation 
Fee program. First, fee collections significantly increased (by $30-40 million) beginning 
in 2006 and second, due to the nature of fee collection, most fee revenue is collected in 
the summer months- shortly before the end of the fiscal year. Revenue cannot be 
expended before it is collected. As a result, the majority of parks will have a full year of 
revenue carried over into the next fiscal year. For FY 2008, $169 million, or 62 percent, 
of the $272 million the program carried forward was a result of this circumstance. 

In addition to carrying prior-year revenues forward, planning for large construction 
projects also contribute to the amount of unexpended funds. Major construction projects 
require months to plan and complete. Funds are obligated as key project milestones are 
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achieved in the construction process, but often not expended until the project is 
completed. Accruing the full amount of the estimated project costs for major construction 
projects is necessary to ensure that these multi-year projects are completed on time, 
without interruption, and at the lowest possible cost. Examples of such projects include: 

• Mammoth Cave National Park, which had been accruing revenue for a two phase 
rehabilitation of the visitor center. In 2007, the park began work on the first phase 
of the rehabilitation after accruing the $6.3 million needed for the project. 
Mammoth Cave NP plans to accrue an additional $5.3 million so that in 2009 and 
2010 it can execute the second phase of the visitor center rehabilitation including 
the fabrication of exhibits. 

• Rocky Mountain National Park, which has been planning projects over the last 
three years to match its revenue stream. The park has spent down its unobligated 
balance so that on an annual basis the project obligations nearly match the 
revenue. With Recreation Fees, the park supports an Alternative Transportation 
System and a variety of trail, campground and other visitor facilities work. In 
addition, the park plans to expend funds on three large projects over the next four 
years. 

As the program matures and continues to develop improved, streamlined processes for 
project review, the expenditure rate has steadily increased since 2005. 

(See attached table) 
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the project name changed. 
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Dicks Question 14. In FY 2006 and in 2007 the Park Service obligations under the Rec 
Fee program in each of these years was almost $100 less than anticipated when you 
submitted your budget request for those years. Why has the program been so much 
slower in expending funds for these projects than your original estimates? 

Answer: Obligation projections are made several years in advance. Many factors have 
affected the cost estimates used to derive those projections, as described in the previous 
answer. 

Beginning in 2006, NPS implemented Five-Year Recreation Fee Comprehensive Plans 
for each park utilizing recreation fee funds. In FY 2008, in addition to using RFCPs, 
WASO has implemented the ability to track the actual obligations versus the planned 
obligations on a monthly basis. This ability allows the regions to more accurately project 
future obligations by basing projections on actual data. Over the next 5 years, the NPS 
expects to decrease the $272 million unobligated balance to an amount equal to one 
year’s revenue (approximately $175 million). 

Dicks Question 15. Would it make sense to administratively change the process to allow 
individual parks a lot more independence in going ahead with smaller Rec Fee projects 
on their own and then hold them accountable through a retroactive audit process? 

Answer: With the FY 2007 appropriations language, the NPS Rec Fee project approval 
process was streamlined to allow individual parks more independence. The cornerstone 
of the approval process is the Recreation Fee Comprehensive Plan (RFCP), which also 
provides a high level program review/audit process. Parks that have developed a 
complete RFCP that incorporates the NPS programmatic goals arc obligating close to 
their annual revenue. Parks that have an incomplete or unstable RFCP are meeting with 
delays in project approval especially for projects over $500,000. As the RFCP matures in 
implementation, the independence of parks increases because the ability to hold each 
park accountable and review their Rec Fee program increases. 

Dicks Question 16. Can you explain what type of projects are eligible under the Rec Fee 
program and how that has changed in recent years? 

Answer: Under the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREA) (P.L. 1 OS- 
447), the following projects are eligible for funding: 

• Repair, maintenance, and facility enhancement related directly to visitor 
enjoyment, visitor access, and health and safety; 

• Interpretation, visitor information, visitor service, visitor needs assessment, 
and signs; 

• Habitat restoration directly related to wildlife-dependent recreation that is 
limited to hunting, fishing, wildlife observation, or photography; 

• Law enforcement related to public use and recreation; 

• Direct operating or capital costs associated with the recreation fee program 
(includes “costs of collection”); 

• A fee management agreement or visitor reservation service; 
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• An average of 15 percent of total revenues collected under this Act for 
administration, overhead, and indirect costs related to the recreation fee 
program, and 

• Support and administration and marketing costs associated with the start-up of 
the America the Beautiful Pass. 

The primary difference between the Recreation Fee Demonstration Program (P.L. 104- 
134; 16 U.S.C. 460/-6a) and the Recreation Fee Program under FLREA relates to the 
consistent stating of a direct visitor connection in the use revenue. Three specific changes 
that impact projects are the introduction of fee management agreements, the addition of 
the use of revenue to support program administration and overhead and the limitation of 
activities in the Natural Resource arena. The changes in projects include: 

• Fee management agreements have allowed the parks with cooperative 
arrangements with other public entities for coordinated EMS, dispatch and 
collections functions to use Rec Fee revenues to support the parks share of the 
cost. 

• With use of up to 15 % of the revenue for administration, overhead and indirect 
costs, the NPS has encouraged large revenue parks with complex fee projects to 
establish a Fee projects management team. At the region and WASO level, a very 
limited amount of revenues are being used for staff to support Rec Fee project 
management in the low revenue parks and the non-revenue parks. Both actions 
were implemented in FY 2007 to facilitate obligations. 

• The FLREA law limits natural resources management projects to actions that 
provide habitat restoration for four specific wildlife recreation activities. It also 
limits actions that are associated with threatened and endangered species. 

SW Border 

Dicks Question 17. Mary, we discussed with Dale Hall last week the problems on 
refuges along the Southwest as a result of illegal immigration. I know the Park Service 
has similar problems. In one tragic example, a Park Ranger, Kris Eggle was killed at 
Organ Pipe and we understand that 70 percent of Organ Pipe is still closed to visitors. 
Can you tell the Committee what progress, if any, has been made in dealing with this 
challenge, particularly at Organ Pipe? 

Answer: NPS border parks including Organ Pipe Cactus are working diligently to 
accomplish their mandates, protect employees and visitors, and restore resources to the 
best of their abilities. They work cooperatively with other Federal agencies, participate 
in task forces to accomplish common goals, and share information regularly. A border 
fence has been constructed at Organ Pipe Cactus National Park and increased funding has 
been allocated to protect employees and resources. Additional actions have been taken to 
close portions of the park off to visitor use in order to ensure employee and visitor safety. 
However, the challenges to manage lands and resources remain. 
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Requested in the FY 2009 President's Budget is $870,000 for Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument as part of the Safe Borderlands Initiative. This request would increase law 
enforcement escorts and protection for resource management and maintenance employees 
working in remote areas, and law enforcement protection for employee housing, 
residence areas and visitor campground facilities. 

Dicks Question 18. Tell us specifically how the additional $5.2 million you are 
requesting for the border initiative in 2009 will be used? Is this enough? 

Answer: This request is part of a Department-wide initiative to provide a safer 
environment for employees on and visitors to DOI managed lands, and to restore 
ecosystems along the southwest border. The Department is responsible for managing 
Federal lands along 793 miles of the international border with Mexico, while the U.S. 
Border Patrol has responsibility for securing the border itself. Federal lands along the 
Mexican border include 11 national park units. The request will fulfill the Service’s 
current needs for personnel and their associated equipment requirements. The Safe 
Borderlands Initiative includes $1 million for increased protection of resources, $0.4 
million for improved communications capabilities, and $3.8 million for increased law 
enforcement support at border parks.The request will help to address the Service’s 
current needs for personnel and their associated equipment requirements. The Safe 
Borderlands Initiative includes $1 million for increased protection of resources, $0.4 
million for improved communications capabilities, and $3.8 million for increased law 
enforcement support at border parks. 

The $1 million for resource protection will support projects at eleven border parks that 
have experienced significant damage due to drug traffickers and undocumented persons 
traversing the area. The eleven parks are Amistad NRA, Big Bend NP, Chamizal NM, 
Chiricahua NM/ Fort Bowie NHS, Coronado NM, Organ Pipe Cactus NM, Palo Alto 
Battlefield NHS, Padre Island NS, Rio Grande Wild and Scenic River, Saguaro NP and 
Tumacacori NHP. Funding for restoration projects will be distributed annually, based on 
project priority. 

The $0.4 million for improved communications will ensure adequate communication 
capabilities in remote areas along the international border at five parks: Amistad NRA, 
Big Bend NP, Coronado NM, Organ Pipe Cactus NM and Padre Island NS. Funding 
would protect the initial investment in communications capabilities, and allow for 
increased collaboration between NPS and other Federal agencies along the border. 

The remaining $3.8 million will enhance employee and visitor safety at Amistad NRA, 
Big Bend NP, Coronado NM, Organ Pipe Cactus NM, and Padre Island NS by funding 
the deployment of 34 additional law enforcement personnel. These rangers will patrol 
and protect employee housing areas, recreational areas and other high-use sites. 

These increases, along with continued funding increases for the U.S. Border Patrol to 
improve border security, arc enough. 
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Dicks Question 19. In your opinion as Director, will a fence along the borders 
significantly help this situation within the national parks? 

Answer: The mission of the National Park Service is to preserve the resources entrusted 
to our care and to protect our visitors and employees. While we cannot address the issue 
of border patrol and illegal immigration, we would be remiss to ignore their impacts on 
our resources, visitors and employees. The fence constructed along parts of the border in 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument has proved effective in deterring resource 
damage caused by vehicles. Other fences along the border have also helped to reduce 
resource damages from illegal immigration. Also, “virtual” fences employing cameras, 
sensors and other technology have been shown to be an effective deterrent and can be 
used in areas with sensitive and critical natural and cultural resources. 

Inauguration Costs 

Dicks Question 20. The budget request includes $2 million to cover the one time 
expenses of the Park Service related to the January inaugural festivities. Can you tell us 
what these costs are and how the estimate was calculated? 

Answer: One time funding is requested for both the United States Park Police (USPP) 
and park areas surrounding the White House. The USPP provide law enforcement at 
events accompanying presidential inaugurals, and review permits for the use of NPS land. 
Services provided by the USPP are authorized by the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies 
Act (36 USC 724). Park rangers provide for resource protection, event planning and 
management, visitor services, and site preparation. Services required of the NPS vary 
widely based on the events designated by the Presidential Inaugural Committee (PIC), 
therefore, the NPS uses historical expenses as a guide to estimate costs. 

In addition to the activities occurring on Inauguration Day (including the inaugural 
parade), other large scale activities have historically taken place at NPS sites including 
Lafayette Park, the Ellipse, the National Mall, the Washington Monument grounds, and 
the Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials. This increase will primarily fund personnel costs, 
including overtime, needed to ensure visitor and employee safety during inauguration 
events, protect resources, and allow Park Police officers to prevent or respond to potential 
disruptions. 

The NPS, in coordination with the Department of the Interior Solicitor’s Office, works 
closely with the PIC, the Armed Forces Inaugural Committee (AFIC), the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies (JCC1C), the District of Columbia, 
and other Federal and local agencies and organizations to support inaugural and related 
activities on park land. The NPS also works closely with applicants for demonstrations to 
be held on park land during the inaugural period. The NPS is responsible for ensuring 
that ceremonial, logistical, public access, safety, public health, and security requirements 
for these activities are met. 
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Heritage Partnerships 

Dicks Question 21. The heritage partnership programs is highly popular among 
Members. Judging from efforts to get additional heritage areas authorized, it is also very 
popular with the public. Your budget proposes to reduce funding from $15.3 million to 
$7.1 million. Is this reduction based on financial or management problems with the 
heritage partnership program or is it just a matter of money? 

Answer: The Administration requests a reduction of funding for national heritage areas 
based upon the lack of heritage program legislation that contains clear criteria for 
designating new areas and clear timelines for phasing out Federal support for long- 
established areas. Without such legislatively enacted parameters, there could easily be 
100 heritage areas within the next few years. This would have a significant budgetary 
impact. The reduced funding also reflects the lack of adequate performance measures, 
which was the main reason why the program was rated as “Results Not Demonstrated” in 
a Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART) review. 

Dicks Question 22. How would funding be allocated among the 37 current heritage areas 
if your FY 2009 budget were approved? 

Answer: Funds would be distributed on a merit-based system, after ensuring that new 
areas have sufficient funds to complete their management plans in the required 
timeframe. There may be as many as 15 newly authorized heritage areas by October 1, 
2008, resulting in a total of over 50 heritage areas. 

Dicks Question 23. If Congress restores heritage partnership funding to the FY 2008 
level of $15.3 million, how would you recommend that funds be distributed? 

Answer: In consultation with a task force of heritage areas, the NPS is currently 
designing a funding allocation process that reflects the diversity of heritage area 
activities. This process will both address the FY 2008 appropriations language, which 
asked the National Park Service to propose performance based criteria to distribute 
Heritage Partnership Programs (HPP) funding, as well as ensure that new areas have 
sufficient funds to complete their management plans. This allocation will also recognize 
the need for areas to become self sufficient once the authority to receive Federal grants 
expires. 

Dicks Question 24. Would it make better sense to have the Park Service run a 
competition to allocate funds based on the quality of individual proposals and the needs 
in their particular areas? 

Answer: Heritage areas are statutorily authorized to receive a funding allocation for 10 to 
15 years in order to meet the requirements set forth in their enabling legislation. In order 
to adequately satisfy these obligations on an ongoing, annual basis, a stable funding 
mechanism, rather than a competition, is necessary. 
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Dicks Question 25. Please insert in the record at this point a table showing funding for 
each heritage area in 2006, 2007, 2008 and proposed for 2009. 

Answer: The following table shows the funding history of heritage areas from 2006, 
2007, and 2008 and a proposed amount for 2009. The NPS is consulting with a task force 
of heritage areas to try to design a formula that would reflect the many and varied 
activities that are contained in the 37 heritage areas authorizing legislation. For 
illustrative purposes, the FY 2009 estimated funding distribution represents the current 
number of authorized heritage areas and the allocation process used for the FY 2007 
funding. 


Heritage Partnership Program (HPP) Funding Allocation History FY 2006 - 2009 

IpipiiiPiPIpflf 


America's Agricultural Heritage Partnership 

$690,000 

$770,000 

$758,000 


Arabia Mountain National Heritage Area 

- 

- 

$148,000 


Atchafalaya National Heritage Area 

- 


$148,000 


Augusta Canal National Heritage Area 

$345,000 

$333,000 

$328,000 


Blue Ridge National Heritage Area 

$788,000 

$749,000 

$737,000 


Cane River National Heritage Area 

$788,000 

$642,000 



Champlain Valley National Heritage Partnership 


- 



Crossroads of the American Revolution National 
Heritage Area 

- 


$148,000 


Delaware & Lehigh National Heritage Corridor 

$739,000 

662,000 

$652,000 


Erie Canalway National Heritage Corridor 

$641,000 

$769,000 

$756,000 


Essex National Heritage Area 

$788,000 

$682,000 

$671,000 


Great Basin National Heritage Route 

- 

- 

$148,000 


Gullah/Geechee Heritage Corridor 

- 

- 

$148,000 


Hudson River Valley National Heritage Area 

$443,000 

$532,000 

$5.24,000 


John H. Chafee Blackstone River Valley National 
Heritage Corridor 

$788,000 

$705,000 

$694,000 


Lackawanna Valiev National Heritage Area 


$463,000 

$455,000 


Mississippi Gulf Coast National Heritage Area 


$237,000 

$232,000 


Mormon Pioneer National Heritage Area 

- 


$148,000 


MotorCities- Automobile National Heritage Area 


$532,000 

$524,000 


National Aviation Heritage Area 


$237,000 

$232,000 


National Coal Heritage Area 

$99,000 

$118,000 

$.116,000 
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Heritage Partnership Program (HPP) Funding Allocation History FY 2006 - 2009 


Heritage Area 

■ FY 2096 - 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

1 . FY 2009 - | 

Request 

Northern Rio Grande National Heritage Area 



$148,000 


Ohio and Erie Canal National Heritage Area 

$788,000 

$694,000 

$683,000 


Oil Region National Heritage Area 

$197,000 

$236,000 

$232,000 


Qnmebaitg-Shemeket Rivers Valley National 

Heritage Corridor 

$788,000 

$723,000 

$712,000 


Rivers of Steel National Heritage Area 

$788,000 

$719,000 

$708,000 


Schuylkill National Heritage Area 

$443,000 

$532,000 

$524,000 


Shenandoah River Valley Battlefields National 

Historic District 

$443,000 

$472,000 

$465,000 


South Carolina National Heritage Corridor 

$788,000 

$718,000 

$707,000 


** Southwestern Pennsylvania Heritage Preservation 
Commission 

[S2,48S,G00] 

[$450,000] 



Tennessee Civil War Heritage Area 

$394,000 

$473,000 

$466,000 


Upper Housatonic Valley National Heritage Area 

- 

- 

$148,000 


Wheeling National Heritage Area 

$788,000 

$631,000 

$621,000 


Yuma Crossing National Heritage Area 

$345,000 

$371,000 

$365,000 


Merit Grants for Newly Authorized Heritage Areas 


$233,000 



Total National Heritage Area Commission and 

Grants 

$13,202,000 

$13,233,000 

$14,274,000 

$7,000,000 

Administrative Support 

$99,000 

$102,000 

$984,000 

$106,000 

Total 

$13,301,000 

$13,335,000 

$15,258,000 

$7,106,000 


NW Storm Damage Update 

Dicks Question 26. During the last year and a half the Pacific Northwest has been hit 
with terrific storms and flooding. Mt, Rainier and Olympic were particularly hard hit. 
There were also major storms in the Southeast. The Park Service was able to allocate a 
substantial amount of funds from your 2007 construction budget to do repair work related 
to these storms. What is the status of this work? 

Answer: hi FY 2007, a total of $53 million was appropriated to the Construction budget 
account to cover storms/events in the Pacific Northwest, Northeast, Pacific Islands, and 
other areas throughout the Unites States. Within this amount, funding of $19 million was 
programmed to cover costs for storm damage in the Pacific Northwest. In FY 2006, $74.4 
million in supplemental funding was appropriated to address storm damage in the 
Southeast from Hurricanes Katrina, Rita, Wilma, and Ophelia. A summary status of work 
accomplished to date follows. 
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Pacific Northwest Storms: 

Mount Rainier NP: Park utility systems have been largely repaired and are operational; 
additional repairs will be completed during the summer of 2008. Most trail repairs have 
been completed but work will continue on several trail bridges and two major trail 
rerouting projects in the summer of 2008. 

North Cascades NP: All emergency repairs and backcountry trail repairs have been 
completed. Repairs in the Stehekin District are proceeding well with many projects 
completed. Critical projects still underway are the bank barbs and bio-engineering at the 
upper Company Creek site, Stehekin Valley Road site 8.0, relocation of the Harlequin 
campground vault toilet, and paving the Stehekin Bakery comer site 1 .7. 

Olympic NP: Repairs are on-going but were delayed by additional storm damage in 
December 2007. As of January, the cost of repairing the December 2007 storm damage is 
estimated at $4 million, although very few of the park’s 600 miles of trail have been 
surveyed. This figure is expected to rise as further assessments are made. Repairs from 
the 2006 storms continue, including the replacement of the damaged electrical line that 
provides power to the Hoh Rain Forest Visitor Center, campground and associated 
facilities; continued trail repairs; replacement of damaged bridges; and restoration of 
private landowner access to the Duk Point area. Normal public access is available in a 
number of areas, including the coastal areas of Kalaloch, Mora and Ozette, the lowland 
areas of Lake Crescent and the Elwha Valley. The park hopes to complete the majority 
of the identified work related to the 2006 storms by the end of FY 2008. 

Southeast Storms: In the Southeast, the NPS has received $74.4 million in supplemental 
funding to address Hurricane Katrina and a number of other storms, including Rita, 
Wilma, and Ophelia. Many parks are close to full recovery, but improvements to others, 
such as Jean Lafitte and the Gulf Islands have been delayed due to a number of 
complications. At Jean Lafitte, most of the public use areas are operational, but the 
Historic Malus Rene Beauregard House will not open until late summer 2008, the 
Chalmette visitor center building will not be re-opened until 2010, and the National 
Cemetery remains closed indefinitely. Emergency stabilization measures to protect 
historic structures have been completed, and design and specifications for the two 
buildings as well as the cemetery walls and grave markers is underway. At Gulf Islands, 
repair to public areas will begin once the road work is complete. The contract to replace 
the Davis Bayou visitor center has been awarded and complementary projects are in 
progress. 

The NPS has decided not to rebuild Flamingo lodge at Everglades National Park. As the 
cost estimates for other projects has fluctuated or the scope of these projects has 
increased, NPS has reallocated funding for Flamingo Lodge to these other needs. 

Dicks Question 27. Last January, the NPS estimated that storm repairs for the 2006 NW 
rains and floods would cost about $48 million of which about $19 million would come 
from the construction account and $29 million from emergency highway funding. What 
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is the status of completing these projects? Did you get the “ERFO” emergency funding 
you requested from DOT? 

Answer: In the FY 2007 operating plan, NPS allocated $53 million to address 
storms/cvents, $19 million of which was programmed for the damages from the 2006 
Pacific Northwest rains and floods. Additionally, $29 million in ERFO eligible projects 
were identified and have been funded in full by the Federal Highway Administration, 
bringing the total storm damage funding for the Pacific Northwest to $48 million. Repair 
efforts are ongoing and summarized as follows. 

Mount Rainier NP: Park utility systems have been largely repaired and are operational; 
additional repairs will be completed during the summer of 2008. Most trail repairs have 
been completed but work will continue on several trail bridges and two major trail 
rerouting projects in the summer of 2008. Repairs to the three main park roads, 
Nisqually, Stevens Canyon, and Star Route 123 have been completed. The largely gravel 
Carbon River Road in the park’s Northeast comer remains closed to vehicular traffic, but 
is open to bicyclists and hikers. Public meetings will be held in 2008 to gather input on 
the future of the road. A major reroute to move the road out of the floodplain may be the 
best alternative although this alternative was not anticipated in the original cost 
projections for repairs. 

North Cascades NP: All emergency repairs and backcountry trail repairs have been 
completed. Repairs in the Stehekin District are proceeding well with many projects 
completed. Critical projects still underway are the bank barbs and bio-engineering at the 
upper Company Creek site, Stehekin Valley Road site 8.0, relocating the Harlequin 
campground vault toilet and paving the Stehekin Bakery comer (site 1 .7). In the Skagit 
District, the most critical areas of concern are the sites on the Cascade River Road; the 
park has received 70 percent drawings for the permanent repairs. All park repairs, with 
the possible exception of the Cascade River Road sites, are expected to be completed by 
the end of summer, 2008. Repairs to the Cascade River Road sites could be delayed due 
to an avalanche/mud slide outside the park that occurred in December 2007 on the road 
leading to the site. Efforts are being made by the US Forest Service and the County to 
determine road ownership and make repairs, but the site will remain inaccessible until 
this is accomplished. 

Olympic NP: Repairs are on-going but have been delayed by additional storm damage in 
December 2007. Repairs from the 2006 storms continue, with approximately $0.5 million 
available for replacing the damaged electrical line that provides power to the Hoh Rain 
Forest Visitor Center, campground, and associated facilities; $0.5 million for continued 
trail repairs; and $0.5 million to replace damaged bridges and restore private landowner 
access to the Duk Point area of the coast. Normal public access is available in a number 
of areas, including the coastal areas of Kalaloch, Mora and Ozette, the lowland areas of 
Lake Crescent and the Elwha Valley. Due to the additional 2007 storm damage, the 
mountainous Hurricane Ridge road has been open 50 percent of its scheduled days so far 
this season. Barring additional damages, the park hopes to complete the majority of the 
identified work by the end of FY 2008. 
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Underground RR 

Dicks Question 28. Please summarize for the record all funding provided in 2007, 2008 
and estimated for 2009 for the National Underground RR program? 


Answer: Funding for the National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom program 
for fiscal year 2007, 2008, and proposed for 2009 is as follows: 


Fiscal Year 

Grants (Enacted) 

Operations (Enacted) 

Total 

2007 

$0 

$487,000 

$487,000 

2008 

$738,000 

$485,000 

$1,223,000 

2009 (est) 

$0 

$648,000 

$648,000 


Wild and Scenic Rivers and National Trails Funding 

Dicks Question 29 . Please provide tables for the “Wild and Scenic Rivers” and “National 
Trails” showing all funding for FY 2007-2009? 

Answer: Attached below are the requested tables for the Wild and Scenic Rivers and the 
National Trails programs. The 2009 President’s Budget request totals $844,000, a 
reduction of $632,000 from the 2008 enacted level. The reduction reflects the removal of 
a congressional earmark provided in the 2008 consolidated Appropriations Act. This 
reduction is consistent with the Administrations policy to remove all earmarks from the 
2009 request. 

The 2009 President’s request also proposes $10.0 million for National Trails, an increase 
of 5 1 percent over the 2007 enacted level. 


Partnership Wild ^ § cen j c Ri vers 

F Y 2007 

FY 08 

BETTS 


mmm 


ATB 

(1.56%) 

Budget 

mi 

Enacted 

IBSSIl 

Enacted 


Farmington (West Branch) WSR 

118 


-3 

170 

-54 

116 

Great Egg Harbor WSR 

118 

55 

-3 

mmm 

-54 

116 

Lamprey WSR 

118 

45 

-2 

161 

-45 

116 

Lower Delaware WSR 

118 

55 

-3 

170 

-54 

■DEI 

Maurice WSR 

118 

55 

-3 

170 

-54 

Ml 



USED 

-1 

70 

-70 



1 18 

55 

-3 

170 

-54 

116 

Wekiva WSR 

7 

74 

-1 

80 


7 

White Clay Creek WSR 

118 

55 

-3 

170 



aswBi 

National Coordination 

25 



25 


■mmm 

Westfield (Secretarial Designation) 



-2 

100 


- 

Other 


HI 


20 

-20 

- 

Subtotal 

ME53 

642 

-24 

BrnKm 

-632 

844 
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National Trails 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 Pres. 

Enacted 

Enacted 

Budget 

[Appalachian NST] (Park Unit) 

f 1 ,21 81 

ri.3271 

[1-481] 

[Natchez Trace NSTi (Park Unit) 

T271 

r29i 

T291 

[Potomac Heritage NST] (Park Unit) 

T2791 

F2781 

13971 

Ala Kahakai NHT 

261 

420 

422 

California NHT 

278 

323 

323 

Capt. John Smith Chesapeake NHT 

75 

349 

351 

E! Camino Real de los Tejas (TX -> LA) 

49 

176 

176 

El Camino Real de Tierra Adentro 

140 

271 

271 

Ice Age NST 

642 

788 

796 

Juan Bautista de Anza NHT 

313 

505 

510 

Lewis & Clark NHT 

1,839 

2,026 

2,036 

Mormon Pioneer NHT 

128 


205 

North Country NST 

684 

873 

869 

Old Spanish NHT 

101 

227 

227 

Oregon NHT 

295 

378 

387 

Overmountain Victory NHT 

174 

273 

275 

Pony Express NHT 

182 

229 

229 

Santa Fe NHT 

741 

935 

974 

Selma to Montgomery NHT 

364 

584 

699 

Trail of Tears NHT 

361 

424 

424 

Connecting National Trails to Parks Projects 

0 

837 

837 

[National Trail System Development] 

P40] 

P66] 

13711 

Subtotal National Trail System 

6,627 

r 9,823 


Subtotal Natl Trail System fw/ Park Units/System Off.] 

18,4911 

(11,8231 

112,2891 


Note: The amounts in the shaded areas above represent the funding appropriated or requested 
through the Rivers and Trails budget line items. The bracketed totals represent the amounts 
appropriated or requested throughout the ONPS appropriation account. 


Staffing History 

Dicks Question 30. For the record please insert a 10 year staffing table for the Park 
Service as a whole and for the park base sub-activity. In the case of the park base, 
indicate separately the number of FTE’s and the number of seasonal employees. 


Fiscal Year 



2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 2J 

2009 3 

NPS FTE 

19,808 

20,289 

20,505 

20,574 

20299 

20,485 

20,056 

19,832 

20,739 

21,649 

Park Base 1 

15,859 

16219 

16,332 

16,346 

16,081 

16,299 

16,217 

16,031 

16,954 

17,673 

FTP 

[12,044] [12229] 

[12,387] 

[12,428] [12251] [12,210] [12,509] 

[11,837] [11,958] [12,555] 

OTP 

[3,815] 

[3,990] 

[3,945] 

[3,918] 

[3,830] 

[4,089] 

[3,708] 

[4,194] 

[4,995] 

[5,118] 


1 Park Base equals Park Units, Trails, and Other Affiliated Areas as reported in the Park and Program section of the 
NPS Budget Justification. 

2 Includes the 3,000 seasonal employee increase request accepted in the FY 2008 enacted, which equals 770 OTP 
FTE. 

3 FY 2008 and FY 2009 are estimates. 
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National Park Service FTE by Fiscal Year 



FTP 

OTP 

NPS FTE 

2007 

14,644 

5,188 

19,832 

2008 

14,748 

5,991 

20,739 

2009 

15,472 

6,177 

21,649 


FTP equals full time permanent and OTP equals other than full time permanent. 

Visitation/Social Science 

Dicks Question 31. Would you include in the record at this point a table showing 
visitation over the last three years at the 25 most heavily visited parks as well as the 
standard 25 year table showing the change in visitation for the system as a whole. Also 
describe for the parks the methodology used to count visitation. 

Answer: Of the 391 units in the NPS, 365 report visitation. Each unit has its own set of 
counting instructions. Individual counting instructions are necessary due to the 
complexity of how visitors enter each park (air, water, land). Adjustments are made to 
account for commuters, staff, and deliveries and a person-per-vehicle multiplier is 
applied. Unit specific instructions can be found at http ://www.nature.nps. go v/ stats . 
However, there arc general guidelines that each unit must follow. The most important of 
these is that a visitor must enter onto the lands or waters directly administered by the 
National Park Service. 
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Dicks Question 32. Last year the Committee proposed that the Park Service increase 
funding for its social science program to better understand and plan for visitation. Can 
you explain how much money is being spent on the social science program in 2007, 2008 
and under your proposal for 2009? 

Answer: Base funding for the program in FY 2007 was $1.14 million; with this funding 
the NPS achieved a customer satisfaction rating of 92 percent with the survey question 
pertaining to “value for entrance fee paid.” The NPS also conducted technical assistance 
for parks, completed Visitor Service Project studies and reports, administered Visitor 
Survey Cards to measure performance on GPRA goals related to visitor satisfaction, 
visitor understanding and appreciation, and continued supporting the Money Generation 
Model, which measures a park’s economic impact. An additional $250,000 in FY 2007 
funding was used to refine the visitor satisfaction survey. 

In FY 2008, an increase of $430,000 is being used to enhance the Service's capacity to 
analyze and understand variations in park use among different demographic groups. This 
enhanced activity will allow the Social Science program to use an expanded monitoring 
program to track numbers and characteristics of visitors, how they change over time, and 
how visitor spending benefits communities around parks. The Social Science program 
will also use the improved Comprehensive Survey tool to detect and quantify changes in 
visitation patterns and analyze reasons for non-visitation among different demographic 
groups. The "big-picture" surveys will be complemented with targeted focus groups, 
which provide deeper insights into the attitudes and behaviors of various populations so 
we can understand and address changing visitation trends. 

Funding proposed for the program in FY 2009 is unchanged from FY 2008. Efforts will 
include completing data collection for the 2008 Comprehensive Survey of the American 
Public and publishing peer-reviewed reports of the findings in cooperation with the 
University of Wyoming; completing the Visitor Services Projects begun in FY 2008 and 
presenting the data to parks; initiating 10 to 15 new Visitor Services Projects; 
administering Visitor Survey Cards to measure performance on GPRA goals related to 
visitor satisfaction, understanding, and appreciation; and cooperating with Arizona State 
University and the University of Rhode Island to publish a peer reviewed report on social 
and economic factors correlated with national park system visitation over time. 


National Mall Concerts Cut 

Dicks Question 33. Please insert in the record at this point a historic table showing NPS 
and other government support for the National Capitol Concerts program? 


Answer: Funding involves costs for Capitol Concerts Incorporated (CCI) and support for 
the National Symphony Orchestra (NSO) as follows: 
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Fiscal Year 

NPS Funding 

Department 
of the Army 

Total 

NSO 

CC1 

CCl* 

1998 

453,000 

- 

1,900,000 

2,353,000 

1999 

553,000 

- 

1,900.000 

2,453,000 

2000 

532,800 

- 

1,900,000 

2,432,800 

2001 

551,800 

- 

2,200,000 

2,751,800 

2002 

551,800 

- 

2,550,000 

3,101,800 

2003 

693,800 

296,600 

3,350,000 

4,043,800 

2004 

541,300 

294,500 

3,917,500 

4,458,800 

2005 

533,800 

290,500 

4,417,500 

4,951,300 

2006 

528,400 

285,100 

3,800,000 

4,328,400 

2007 

529,000 

285,700 

4,400,000 

4,929,000 

2008 

521,400 

578,100 

4,524,000 

5,045,400 

[ ^Provided through a cooperative agreement. 


HBCU Historic Preservation 

Dicks Question 34. Please update the Committee on the latest numbers on the 
appropriations, obligations and expenditures under the HBCU historic preservation grants 
program? How successful have these schools been in coming up with the required 
matching funds, which I believe is 30 percent? 

Answer: Since FY 1995 and through FY 2007, NPS has awarded $45.3 million in grants 
to HBCUs, of which $9,960,376 remains unexpended. However, only $369,440 of this 
amount is currently unobligated. Between FY 1995 and FY 1999, $7.0 million was 
awarded to the United Negro College Fund; these funds have been folly expended. 
Between FY 1998 and FY 2001, NPS awarded $29.0 million to HBCUs as no-year funds 
under Public Law 104-333, the Omnibus Parks Act of 1998. The foil $29.0 million has 
been obligated with signed grant agreements. As of February 29, 2008, $26.3 million of 
the $29.0 million has been expended, while $2.4 million remains unexpended. A total of 
$369,440 was recently recaptured and is available for reapportionment after a competitive 
selection this summer. In FY 2004, 2005, and 2006, a total of $9.56 million was 
appropriated from the Historic Preservation Fund as two-year funds, and awarded to 
competitively selected HBCU grants. Of that amount, $1.7 million was expended on 
grant funding and $300,000 was used for administrative costs. Currently, $7.2 million is 
obligated to active grant projects, but remains unexpended. The remaining $300,000 was 
recaptured and returned to the Treasury. 

NPS awards grants and obligates HBCU funds in the year they are appropriated, with a 
maximum of up to five years to perform work and expend funds awarded to grantees. The 
obligation rate has not been affected by the matching share required because there have 
been more applicants each year than can be funded. Grantees sometimes take up to five 
years to perform work, to contribute the required matching share of 30 percent of the 
aggregate costs, and to expend the Federal grant funds awarded to them. 
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Japanese American Confinement Sites 

Dicks Question 35. Will you update the Committee on current efforts regarding 
implementation of the Japanese American Confinement sites bill? 

Answer: On December 21, 2006, President George W. Bush signed Public Law 109-441 
which authorized up to $38 million for the preservation and interpretation of confinement 
sites where Japanese Americans were detained during World War II. The law directs the 
NPS to administer a grant program once funds are available. Due to budgetary constraints 
and competing priorities, there has been no appropriation for this legislation, and it was 
not included in the President’s budget for FY 2009. The National Park Service (NPS) 
budget gives top priority to meeting our existing responsibilities to operate, maintain, and 
protect national parks. 

Dicks Question 36. When will the report requested by the Committee be delivered? 

Answer: The Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2008 directed the NPS to prepare a 
report explaining how the agency would implement the new grant program authorized 
under P.L. 109-441. The NPS conducted extensive public engagement with regard to 
developing draft program guidelines and grant evaluation criteria. Three regional 
offices — Intermountain, Midwest, and Pacific West — took a leadership role in engaging 
the public, analyzing their comments and preparing the draft Report to Congress. The 
NPS hosted 20 regional listening sessions across the nation and one national meeting in 
Los Angeles, California to gain a solid understanding of the relevant issues and concerns. 
Two newsletters were prepared and mailed to more than 12,000 individuals, institutions, 
organizations, and local, state, federal and tribal governments to inform the public about 
the provisions of Public Law 109-441 and to share what the NPS learned during the 
listening sessions. 

A Report to Congress on the establishment of the new Federal grant program created by 
P.L. 109-441 is currently under final review by senior NPS management, the Department 
of the Interior, and the Office of Management and Budget. The report will be delivered 
to the committee upon completion. It is anticipated that the report will forwarded this 
spring. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman James P. Moran 
National Park Service - Director Bomar 
Hearing Date: March 6, 2008 


National Park Service 

Moran Question 1. Perhaps I’m showing my liberal bias here, but it’s hard to find fault 
when an agency’s budget goes up. I’ll try anyway. I am troubled by the low number for 
land acquisition - $22.5 million - and by your decision to eliminate stateside grants. 

What is the backlog of willing sellers for Park Service acquisition 

Answer: The Departments of the Interior and Agriculture National Land Acquisition 
Plan of February 2005 found that most inholdings do not need to be under consideration 
for acquisition. The key conclusion of the Plan is that land acquisition is only one of a 
suite of tools to reach the Department’s conservation and other land management 
objectives. Cooperative conservation programs provide alternative tools to protect and 
manage land and resources. These tools significantly leverage Federal funds and often 
broaden the ways in which lands are managed and conservation goals are achieved. 

The Plan also shows that our agencies have systematic processes for selecting the 
appropriate tools to manage lands, ensuring that acquisition is used with discretion, 
extensive public input, and only where acquisition appears to be the best alternative. For 
example, of the 5.4 million acres of inholdings within the legislatively established NPS 
boundaries, the NPS has concluded that 3.5 million of these acres are adequately 
protected at this time through means other than acquisition, such as zoning easements, or 
other protections. Some 1 .8 million acres (roughly 33 percent of total inholdings) may be 
considered for fee or less-than-fee acquisition. 

The 2009 budget seeks a balance of acquisition with other conservation programs that 
can leverage Federal funds. Using alternatives to Federal acquisition allows us to achieve 
conservation goals in partnership with others in lieu of adding more lands to Federal 
ownership. 


What amount of funds is needed to satisfy the Park Service’s wish list of 
land to acquire (Rumor places this wish list at $1.8 billion)? 

Answer: The NPS maintains a list of lands, which have been identified for acquisition 
through the General Management Plan and Land Protection Plan processes and have not 
been acquired to date. It is a list of all privately owned lands within the national park 
system that have been identified for possible acquisition. The tracts and acres listed are 
derived from each area's Land Protection Plan, which identifies all privately owned land 
in the area and the minimum interest to protect the area. Lands expected to be acquired 
by donation or by exchange are omitted from this list, as well as privately owned lands 
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that are, at present, adequately protected. The current list illustrates that after FY 2007 
there remain 1,813,461 acres that could be acquired at an estimated cost of $2 billion. 
This cost estimate is derived from estimated values provided by field personnel with 
knowledge of the tracts to be acquired and the local realty market trends. This list of 
possible acquisitions, however, is neither a “wish list” nor an indication of land 
acquisition priorities, it simply catalogs the information from the Land Protection Plans 
and the public comments from the General Management Plans. 

I understand that when you were acting regional administrator you signed 

the management plan for Petersburg National Battlefield that call for 

acquisition of an additional 7,000 acres. Where’s the money coming 

from? 

Answer: The General Management Plan (GMP) is programmatic; that is, it gives 
guidance in the form of management prescriptions for future decision making regarding 
resource protection, interpretation, public use and development. When a revised GMP is 
signed and accepted by National Park Service management, the proposed direction and 
scope of the Plan become goals for future actions. Proposed changes to a park unit 
described in a Plan may or may not take effect, based on further actions required by 
external parties. 

Any boundary expansion proposed in a GMP requires Congressional action. Prior to 
considering acquisition of the additional acres proposed at Petersburg National 
Battlefield, a boundary revision of this size would have to be introduced, and 
subsequently passed, by Congress. Once the National Park Service had authority to 
acquire the additional lands, the proposed acquisition would follow the normal course of 
a land acquisition project. The Region would propose these lands for consideration at the 
national level of the Park Service, and if the land acquisition project ranks highly on a 
nationwide basis, it would be included in the National Park Service request for funding in 
the President’s Budget. Then Congress would have the opportunity to fund it during the 
appropriation process. 

Moran Question 2. You have placed a great deal of emphasis on new “cooperative” 
ventures with private philanthropic groups to raise funds for signature projects. 

How will you ensure these ventures don’t commercialize the parks? 

Answer: All employees will continue to work within the NPS’ donations and fundraising 
policy. Director’s Order #21, which prohibits employees from soliciting donations and 
establishes limits on donor recognition. Regional directors and superintendents will be 
held to the highest standards and will ensure compliance with DO #21, National Park 
Service employees are professionals in their fields and will continue to apply their 
expertise to the best care and management of parks and their resources and to ensure 
great experiences for visitors. 
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Will philanthropic interest or compelling park needs determine the 
candidate for the challenge grants? 

Answer: Park needs remain the first priority for allocating Federal funds. Centennial 
Challenge projects and programs will provide parks with new levels of excellence and 
special opportunities beyond those already made possible through Federal funding. In 
August 2007, the centennial team certified a list of 201 projects that were selected 
through an intense process that involved an initial screening, an evaluation against the 
Centennial Challenge criteria, and a review by the centennial team. These criteria ensure 
that projects address a critical need of the Service, have a ready and willing partner, 
benefit multiple parks or contribute to national objectives, and produce measurable 
results that are linked to our centennial goals. 

The National Park Service will announce, in the coming weeks, the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. The projects and programs that are approved for 
2008 are ones that already passed several rounds of criteria review to appear on the list 
released in August 2007. In addition to those criteria, regional and associate directors are 
taking another look at the list to identify their priorities and are considering the following: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY 2008 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 

• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 

State Conservation Program 

Moran Question 3. Congress may grant your wish and provide no funds for the State 
Assistance program ($30 million in ’06; was $91 million in ‘05). What issues or 
problems are you likely to encounter in the future, when you are not able to offer 
assistance to your state and local partners? 

Answer: The elimination of this program may reduce opportunities for States to develop 
recreational programs and to preserve land for recreation, unless they utilize State 
funding sources. The FY 2009 President’s budget includes an emphasis on NPS mission 
related programs, especially on the operational needs of the parks. LWCF stateside grants 
are generally provided for traditional State and local recreation venues and used for 
priorities and locations that are established by the States based on State-identified needs. 
Therefore, the elimination of LWCF stateside grants would have little or no impact on 
operations inside national parks. 
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Moran Question 4. Have there been problems with this program? Why should Congress 
eliminate this program but continue to fund the Fish and Wildlife Service’s state-side 
assistance grant program, as the administration has proposed? 

Answer: One concern with the program has been the lack of satisfactory performance 
measures, which the primary' reason why this program was rated “Results Not 
Demonstrated” in its Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART) review. Another concern 
is that Stateside grants are used to make improvements to State and local parks, which are 
more properly the responsibility of State and local taxpayers. The FY 2009 request 
reflects the reinvigorated emphasis by the NPS on park operations. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s State and Tribal Wildlife Grant program directly 
supports the FWS’ mission to work with others to conserve, protect, and enhance fish, 
wildlife, and plants and their habitats; and is an important component of the Department’s 
cooperative conservation initiative. The long-term goal of the State and Tribal Wildlife 
grant program is to stabilize, restore, enhance, and protect species and their habitat that 
are of concern — this includes listed, at risk, and other species. A significant number of 
species currently protected under the Endangered Species Act reside, for all or a portion 
of their lives, on private lands. Additionally, many more species living on private lands 
are either at risk or potentially at risk of being listed under the ESA. Through the State 
and Tribal Wildlife grant program, the species and their habitats, which are in the most 
need of conservation, benefit. These efforts help the nation avoid the costly and time 
consuming process that occurs when a species’ population plummets and needs 
additional management protection through the Endangered Species Act and other 
regulatory protections. Since many issues related to wildlife conservation are not 
contained by jurisdictional or administrative borders, the program also helps to ensure 
that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the States coordinate efforts to conserve 
threatened and endangered species, manage migrating birds, and prevent other species 
from becoming listed on the Endangered Species list. 

National Mall 

Moran Question 5. I am looking forward again to seeing the Cherry Blossoms around 
the Mall and the Tidal Basin this year. In the past you have been challenged to 
accommodate the influx of visitors. 

How are plans proceeding this year? 

Answer: The National Cherry Blossom Festival plans are complete. Last year, the NPS 
undertook an assessment of the festival as part of the National Mall Plan. As a result new 
approaches are being undertaken and the NPS has completed several improvements to 
further protect the cherry trees. Event facilities are now being concentrated on hard 
surface areas. The NPS is also encouraging visitors to take the Metro, and there is a new 
information station near the Smithsonian Metro station. Event brochures have been 
provided to the Washington Area Metropolitan Transit Authority as well. A free shuttle 
service from East Potomac Park improves access from an additional 800 parking spaces 
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for those who choose to drive. Temporary restrooms are located near every shuttle stop. 
There is a continuation of bike valet parking and the NPS continues to expand the 
volunteer activities with EPA on recycling and trash reduction. 

Should be looking at some larger permanent structures for restrooms and 

vendors rather trucking in port-a-potties every year? 

Answer: The restroom issue is being addressed by the National Mall Plan; the need for 
additional restrooms was frequently mentioned in the public comments to the National 
Mall Plan. Portable toilets will more than likely always be a necessity to supplement 
permanent visitor facilities. Location, requirements and cleaning schedules have been 
modified to provide better services. The NPS has periodically used higher cost temporary 
toilet trailers that provide more visitor amenities such as sinks for hand washing. The 
National Mall Plan goal is to identify an appropriate number and sensitively locate 
needed visitor facilities within the historic landscape. The plan is examining the balance 
between routine needs, and spiked demand resulting from large events. The plan also 
examines demand at locations that typically receive a larger influx of visitors, such as 
tour bus drop-off locations. 

Moran Question 6. The Save Our Mall coalition has called for a National Mall 3 rd 
Century initiative. Can you update me on what the Park Service is doing to address some 
of the concerns raised by this organization? 

Answer: The NPS is in the second year of work on the National Mall Plan, undertaken at 
the request of Congress. The National Coalition to Save Our Mall (the Coalition) is one 
of more than thirty non-governmental organizations participating in National Historic 
Preservation Act’s Section 106 consultations related to the National Mall Plan. The 
National Mall Plan addresses concerns raised by the American public as well as by the 
Coalition. The inclusive planning process includes a collaborative effort with about 
twenty cooperating Federal, local and non-govemmental agencies such as the National 
Capital Planning Commission, Commission of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, GSA, 
Department of Agriculture, National Gallery of Art, Federal Reserve, DC Office of 
Planning and Department of Transportation, and Washington Area Metropolitan Transit 
Authority. Actions that address concerns raised by the Coalition include recently 
publishing a brochure, “Planning Together for Central Washington,” explaining 
coordination of four agency vision plans. The brochure describes common objectives and 
priorities. The National Park Service has also entered into an agreement with the Trust 
for the National Mall as the authorized fundraising partner to help implement the vision 
of the National Mall Plan. 


National Trails 

Moran Question 7. The 2005 transportation authorization bill (SAFETEA-LU) included 
more than $100 million in funding for new and existing non-motorized trails. It has been 
an extremely popular issue with the public and with Congress. Many of these trails link 
to the network established through the Park Service’s Rivers, Trails and Conservation 
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Assistance program. The administration has proposed funding this program at $8.7 
million a slight $650,000 increase. Is this a sufficient amount to accommodate the 
demand? 

Answer: The funding request for Rivers, Trails and Conservation Assistance in FY 2009 
is $8.2 million, a decrease of $314,000 from FY 2008. The reduction reflects the removal 
of a congressional earmark provided in the 2008 consolidated Appropriations Act. This 
reduction is consistent with the Administrations policy to remove all earmarks from the 
2009 request. 

Moran Question 8. Are there any plans to incorporate the trail system’s 40 th anniversary 
(2008) into the Park Service’s centennial? What about the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
system’s 40 th anniversary? 

Answer: The Centennial Challenge proposal is focused on leveraging additional private 
contributions to improve the resources and services in our national parks. There already 
exist shared responsibilities in managing trails and rivers. The 2009 budget for the 
National Trail System is $10.0 million, an increase of 51 percent over 2007 levels. 

Park Police 

Moran Question 9. Can you provide us with an update on how you are balancing your 
law enforcement responsibilities with the additional security burdens you must now 
assume to protect our national icons? Were the robberies last spring and summer a 
reflection of this shift in priorities? 

Answer: The response to the terrorist threat has resulted in the reallocation of U.S. Park 
Police (USPP) resources from other activities to icon protection. The USPP has taken the 
following actions to ensure that all critical missions are met: (1) the USPP in close 
consultation with senior NPS and DOI officials, established core mission functions and 
are aligning responsibilities based on that analysis, (2) the USPP deployed resources to 
ensure critical missions are being met, (3) the USPP developed and began tracking 
activities and progress through performance measures that allow management to identify 
potential problem areas and take corrective actions, (4) the USPP revised its Strategic 
Plan and identified accountable officials and status and implementation dates to ensure 
the most effective use of resources, and (5) the USPP improved communication among 
its operational commanders through such measures as the COMPSTAT meeting that all 
Operation Commanders attend to ensure that they are aware of current and future 
activities and changing needs. 

In the aftermath of 9/11, as a result of increased emphasis on homeland security and icon 
protection, some of our more routine patrol and enforcement activities were redirected. 
However, as a result of the above identified actions and ongoing reevaluation of officer 
assignments and patrol methods our operational activities continue to be adjusted. As a 
result from FY 2004 to FY 2007 the number of Part I offenses were reduced by 10 
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percent, while our already successful closure rate increased. During this same time period 
calls for service responded to by members of the USPP were increased by 46 percent. 

The robberies in the Washington, D.C. National Mall are not a reflection of a shift in 
priorities. What makes significant crime in the Mall so noteworthy is its low rate of 
occurrence. Although any violent crime in the Mall is unacceptable. In response to these 
incidents the USPP temporarily deployed significant additional resources to the Mall. 
Upon successful apprehension and conviction of the individuals responsible for these 
assaults, the level of patrol was reduced to a sustainable level. 

Moran Question 10. Have you encountered any setbacks on fulfilling your strategic plan 
established after the National Academy of Public Administrator’s report 

Answer: The plan and its implementation matrix were finalized and an operational 
improvement plan to ensure implementation of the Strategic Plan was put in place. A 
preliminary review of the 2007 implementation of the Strategic Plan has shown that the 
USPP has made significant progress toward implementation of its objectives. The USPP 
will be working toward the annual updating of the current Strategic Plan and will be 
moving forward toward implementation of the remaining tasks. 

Information Management 

Moran Question 11. In testimony before this subcommittee on March 2, 2005, Secretary 
Norton said, “The Department currently uses 26 different financial management systems 
and over 100 different property systems. Employees must enter procurement transactions 
multiple times in different systems so that the data are captured in real property 
inventories, financial systems, and acquisition systems. This fractured approach is both 
costly and burdensome to manage. We have underway an integration of our financial and 
business management systems to streamline and modernize basic administrative 
activities.” 


What has the Department, or the National Park Service, done to eliminate 
all these redundant land inventories and property systems? 

Answer: The key to continued success in financial management and improved 
effectiveness and efficiency is implementation of the Financial and Business 
Management System. With FBMS, Interior's goal is to achieve and maintain the 
objective stated in OMB Circular A-127, Financial Management Systems, for each 
agency to establish a single, integrated financial management system. The System is an 
integrated suite of software applications that will help Interior manage a variety of 
business functions, including core financial, acquisition, budget formulation, personal 
property and fleet management, real property, travel, financial assistance, and enterprise 
management information. The FBMS will replace duplicative legacy systems currently 
in operation, including 27 acquisition systems, 16 finance systems, 43 vendor databases, 
and 107 property systems. It will integrate processes and systems to eliminate both 
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redundancy and inefficiencies. The 2009 budget includes $73.4 million for FBMS 
deployment. 

The FBMS is critical for meeting the future business needs of Interior and is therefore a 
key component of the Department's financial management modernization strategy. The 
Interior objectives of standardizing data, business practices, and related technology; 
integrating currently fragmented processes; and improving responsiveness to internal and 
external customers can only be achieved by moving forward to replace current legacy 
systems with an enterprise solution. Benefits gained from implementing this suite of 
applications will include: 1) access to and sharing real-time, accurate business 
information that supports effective business decisions for mission delivery; 2) improved 
accuracy and timeliness of financial reports and analysis of core financial, acquisition, 
financial assistance and property data; and 3) retirement of outdated and legacy systems 
no longer supported by the software vendor. 

In 2007, the Department successfully deployed the acquisition functionality integrated 
wit the November 2006 of core financials, financial assistance functionality, and 
enterprise management information and reporting for OSM and MMS. During 2008, the 
project is working toward the fall deployment of core financials, financial assistance, 
acquisition, personal property and fleet management, and enterprise management 
information for BLM, as well as personal property and fleet management for MMS and 
OSM. 

Current plans are for FBMS to be deployed incrementally to additional bureaus in 
successive fiscal years. 


Has the Department conducted an “inventory of inventories” to determine 
how many different land inventories it is maintaining today and what it is 
costing to do business that way? 

Answer: There is an effort among all the bureaus to use common platforms and 
programming tools to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of business. However, 
land acquisition priorities and processes vary among bureaus. Each of the land 
management bureaus within the Department of the Interior was established and exists for 
a very specific and unique purpose. The land 'holdings of these bureaus are unique in 
order to meet the mission and business requirements of the bureau that manages them. 
For example, the National Park Service may only acquire lands within congressionally 
authorized boundaries, while the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service may acquire lands within 
administratively approved boundaries. Once lands are acquired, then the lands are also 
managed based on specific goals and priorities. The NPS lands are managed 
predominantly for resource protection and visitor use, while FWS manages for wildlife 
and wildlife habitat. 

Currently, NPS maintains databases which are administered by NPS personnel. They are 
maintained during the normal course of business by realty specialists, legal instruments 
examiners, and cartographers, much as one maintains a record of daily activity or a 
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physical file system. These databases are instantly available for use by managers 
allowing timely decisions to be made relevant at each park unit. These databases do not 
contain extraneous information and specifically pertain to the areas that are of concern to 
National Park Service staff, park managers, and visitors where appropriate. In addition, 
NPS staff make information about land (which the NPS administers) available to other 
Department bureaus. There is an effort among all the bureaus to use common platforms 
and programming tools that allow case of data transfer when required. 

Further, the Department recognizes the importance of accelerating efforts to enhance 
coordination and compatibility. Natural resource management issues at various scales, 
from species management at on end to climate change on the other, transcend 
jurisdictional boundaries, and this trend will become even more pronounced in the future, 
Accordingly, the need to develop potential coordination structures (both within Interior 
and among other potential partners, both governmental and nongovernmental) will be 
essential over the next several years. Doing so will also improve the Department's ability 
to address these challenges in the most cost effective manner. We believe that such a 
process can be implemented in a way that takes into account the individual manadates 
and responsibilities of the respective agencies. 

Has the Department explored using geographic information systems (GIS) 
technology to eliminate these redundant systems in favor of a single, 
multipurpose system or a distributed, interoperable system, and compared 
the cost of such an approach with the duplicative approach that has been 
taken in the past? 

Answer: The final Department of the Interior Geospatial Modernization Blueprint was 
published in December 2007. The Blueprint, the Geospatial Core Team, and the 
Enterprise Geospatial Information Management Team have recommended that the 
Department migrate the existing land parcel and cadastral information management 
systems to interoperate with BLM's existing National Integrated Lands System (NILS) as 
the Authoritative Data Source (ADS) for all DOI lands. 

However, realization of this recommendation will require extensive research and 
planning to meet each Bureau's mission and business requirements for managing land 
parcels that often differ greatly. For example, NPS lands are managed predominantly for 
visitor use and resource protection with little or no resource leasing and commercial 
extraction, and BIA lands may have hundreds or thousands of individual owners rather 
than single Federal ownership. In addition, existing business practices and workflows for 
managing lands data often differ greatly among bureaus. 

Preliminary cost estimates for the NPS to participate in a NILS ADS vary with the scope 
of implementation. Most NPS costs to manage land parcel data are related to digitizing 
existing paper maps and related deeds and documents into the current system. These base 
costs would remain at similar if not higher levels as a contributing producer to a NILS 
ADS. Tightly integrating NILS into the NPS's existing workflow, especially during this 
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data development and conversion period, would be a challenge because of different 
business requirements and practices. 

The issues related to employing GIS technology in a manner that enhances agency 
capabilities and at the same time takes advantage of potential cost effective management 
arrangement is, as noted in the answer to the previous question, a critical challenge for 
the Department. The development of effective coordination structures and means to 
enhance systems compatibility and data sharing is a paramount challenge for the 
Department, one which will require major efforts in the coming years, and which will 
also require the development of close working relationships with other federal agencies 
as well as non-federal entities that maintain critical databases on specific management 
issues. 

Moran Question 12. I ask these questions, because it has come to my attention that the 
DC government has requested information from the National Park Service on land 
ownership, or parcel information, in the District so the that data can be integrated into the 
District’s GIS. The District, however, is being denied access to this information. Would 
you please make sure the District gets the information it needs? Thank you. 

Answer: The National Park Service and the government of the District of Columbia 
began discussions in 2004 to construct a framework for an information exchange that 
would be mutually beneficial, because they are the two primary land management 
agencies in the District of Columbia. Each was to license to the other, in perpetuity, 
digital and online access to several types of land records, including GIS property maps, 
zoning maps, deeds and similar data. A Memorandum of Understanding, outlining the 
roles and responsibilities of each party was drafted and was initially signed by the NPS in 
November 2005. Shortly thereafter and despite the months of internal reviews, 
representatives of the District then informed the NPS that they could not grant perpetual 
access to the data. The NPS compromise to the District’s Attorney General, which was 
offered on more than one occasion, was a 99-year license. This remained unanswered 
until NPS received a Freedom of Information Act request from the District on May 10, 
2006. Upon the advice of the Department of the Interior’s Solicitor’s Office, the NPS 
offered to provide more than 12,000 pages of information, but not the digital database 
itself, because it remains incomplete. Some of the information requested by the District is 
now publicly available at two different NPS websites. 

The NPS still seeks to enter into a Memorandum of Understanding with the District to 
share digital and online access to property and boundary information because we believe 
it is to our mutual benefit to exchange information. Unfortunately, an agreement has not 
been reached on the terms of that exchange. The NPS hopes that District representatives 
could re-enter collaborative discussions. 
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Dyke Marsh 

Background: At 380 acres, Dyke Marsh is one of the last large freshwater tidal marshes 
along the Potomac River shoreline in the Washington, D.C., area, a shoreline once lined 
by a dynamic system of wetlands. It has existed at least for 5,000 to 7,000 years and is 
unusual because it has survived in a large metropolitan, heavily developed area. 

The U. S. Congress designated Dyke Marsh in 1 959 as part of the National Park System 
“so that fish and wildlife development and their preservation as wetland wildlife 
habitat shall be paramount.” It is one of the most significant temperate, climax, 
riverine, narrow-leafed, cattail marshes in the U. S. National Park System - nationwide. 

It has a rich biodiversity: 300 known species of plants, 6,000 arthropods, 38 fish, 16 
reptiles, 14 amphibians, over 230 birds. Over the years, there has been a decline in many 
species and some have become extinct in Dyke Marsh. 

The NPS is in the initial stages of preparing an environmental impact statement (EIS) for 
the restoration of Dyke Marsh. 

Moran Question 13. What is the schedule and funding needed for completing the EIS? 
Will the EIS include a management plan for Dyke Marsh? 

Answer: In FY 2007, $12,000 was expended for archeological studies for the Dyke 
Marsh EIS. The NPS programmed an additional $150,000 in FY 2008 planning funds for 
the Dyke Marsh EIS. We are currently beginning the public scoping phase of the EIS. An 
additional $300,000 will be needed to finish the EIS, of which $200,000 is included in the 
EIS Planning and Compliance Program proposed for FY 2009. Our intent and interest is 
to pursue a management plan as part of the EIS process. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Maurice Hinchey 

National Park Service 

Hearing Date: March 6, 2008 


Yellowstone Bison 

Already, 600 bison have been shipped to slaughter this year for trying to leave 
Yellowstone National Park's northern boundary to access winter habitat outside the Park. 
This tragic story has been going on for years. We have an opportunity, however, to begin 
making positive steps to protect this iconic herd. 

There is an agreement between the State of Montana and the owners of the Royal Teton 
Ranch to begin to allow limited numbers of bison access to key winter range outside the 
park - something that was called for in the Interagency Bison Management Plan of 2000. 
The State of Montana and private groups have committed to providing half the funding 
for this agreement. It is critical that Federal partners commit to funding the other half 
($1.5 million) for this 30-year agreement. 

Hinchey Question 1. Do you support the concept of a Federal cost share, with the Park 
Service, APHIS, & Forest Service providing this funding? 

Answer: The National Park Service remains committed to the 2000 Interagency Bison 
Management Plan and we are working with our partner agencies to accomplish the 
objectives in the plan. The immediate need is to identify cost sharing opportunities and 
complete the acquisition of cattle grazing rights from Royal Teton Ranch, northwest of 
Yellowstone, to accommodate the migration of bison to that area. The Park Service is 
working with its partners in this endeavor to complete this is as soon as possible. 

Centennial Challenge 

Regarding the National Park Centennial Challenge, I think there is little question it is 
high time the national parks received more attention in the budget and appropriations 
process, and the idea of leveraging additional federal dollars to encourage increased 
private participation in park projects makes good sense. But a lot of members are 
concerned about creating another mandatory spending program, so the key to fully 
enacting the program seems to be coming up with politically viable offsets to pay for it. 

Hinchey Question 2. Director Bomar - could you please comment as to whether there is 
any progress being made in that regard? 

Answer: There are several mandatory proposals with savings in the President’s budget 
for FY 2009. The Department has shared some ideas for offsets with Committee staff in a 
bicameral and bipartisan fashion, but all parties have been unable to reach consensus to 
date. Negotiations are ongoing to ensure that common ground can be found to allow this 
critical program to come to fruition. We remain optimistic that an accord can be reached 
which will allow enactment of the Centennial Challenge legislation. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman John Olver 
National Park Service - Director Boinar 
Hearing Date: March 6, 2008 


Heritage Areas 

Olver Question 1. Director Bomar, could you provide for the record a description on the 
Park Service’s management plans to ensure that three years before the termination of 
each heritage area’s authorization, that that heritage area is on track to establishing 
financial self-sufficiency before the end of the authorization. How soon does the Park 
Service anticipate that these plans will be in place for current areas? 

Answer: The Department has supported legislative language that would require an 
evaluation and a report on the financial status of heritage areas prior to the termination of 
their authorization. In addition to this, the Department has supported steps to help 
heritage areas become self sufficient, once the authority to receive Federal grants expires. 
This includes assisting individual areas to establish performance measures and report on 
results. It is important to emphasize, however, that the management entity for each area, 
not NPS, has the responsibility to establish a plan for becoming self-sufficient before the 
authorization to receive Federal grants expires. 

Additionally, please provide for the record a historical list of funding levels for each 
heritage area by year. 

Answer: National heritage areas have received funding through this program since FY 
1984. The following tables present the historical funding of each heritage area. 


[National Heritage Areas Program Funding Allocation History 1984 - ISsT 


Heritage Area 
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Illinois and Michigan Canal National Heritage Corridoi 
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Heritage Corridor 
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HE 

Technical and Administrative Assistance 
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Includes statutory and contractual aid and Heritage Partnership program funding 
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National lUritagcArcas Prunram Funding Allm-ation tlistory 1990 - 199? 


Heritage Area 


W 

— 

tSEM 

■£B 

1995 

Delaware & Lehigh National Heritage Corridor 

m 

IH 



$347,000 


Illinois and Michigan Canal National Heritage Corridor 


ilB 

BTigV/iTiTi 1 


$250,000 

BMiilill 

John H. Chafee Blackstone River Valley National 
Heritage Com dor 

$325,000 

Q ■ 

$346,000 

hih 


$342,000 

Total Grants and Commissions awarded to Heritage 

Areas 

$920,000 

MS . 

$939,000 

MB 

MH 

$939,000 

Technical and Administrative Assistance 












ui'iaw 

WEB1WIW 


Includes statutory and contractual aid and Heritage Partnership program funding 


[National Heritage Arearpr(7grm»7Kunding Allocation History 1996 2001 


Heritage Area 
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America's Agricultural Heritage Partnership 
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Augusta Canal National Heritage Area 
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$698,000 

Blue Ridge National Heritage Area 








Cache La Poudre River Corridor 
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■■ 


Cane River National Heritage Area 

NHHH 
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Delaware & Lehigh National Heritage Corridor 

HEMM 


SSI 



Wft?27- 

Essex National Heritage Area 
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Hudson River Valley National Heritage Area 
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Illinois and Michigan Canal National Heritage Corridor 



~. ! 5I 
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John H. Chafee Blackstone River Valley National 
Heritage Corridor 

$324,000 

$324,000 

$324,000 

$324,000 

$445,000 

$599,000 

Lackawanna Valley National Heritage Area 
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MotorCities-Automohile National Heritage Area 
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National Coal Heritage Area 
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Ohio and Erie Canal National Heritage Area 
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Quinebaug-Shetucket Rivers Valley National Heritage 
Corridor 

$200,000 
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$200,000 

$200,000 

$248,000 

$514,000 

Rivers of Steel National Heritage Area 







Schuylkill National Heritage Area 
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Shenandoah River Valley Battlefields National Historic 
District 



1 

$250,000 

$248,000 

$399,000 

South Carolina National Heritage Corridor 
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Southwestern Pennsylvania Heritage Preservation 
Commission 
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$758,000 

$758,000 

$158,000 
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Wheeling National Heritage Area 








Total Chants and Commissions awarded to Heritage 
Areas 
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Questions for the Record 

Congressman Tom Udall 

National Park Service - Director Mary Bomar 

Hearing March 6, 2008 


Udall Question 1. Director Bomar, in the final FY08 omnibus appropriations bill. 
Congress allocated $24.6 million for Centennial projects. It is my understanding that the 
Park Service has identified 201 eligible projects with private partners lined up for 
Centennial Challenge funding in FY08. What is the status of these eligible projects? 

Answer: In August 2007, the centennial team did certify a list of 201 projects that were 
selected through an intense process that involved an initial screening, an evaluation 
against the Centennial Challenge criteria, and a review by the centennial team. These 
criteria ensure that projects address a critical need of the Service, have a ready and 
willing partner, benefit multiple parks or contribute to national objectives, and produce 
measurable results that arc linked to our centennial goals. 

The National Park Service will announce, in the coming weeks, the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. The projects and programs that are approved for 
2008 are ones that already passed several rounds of criteria review to appear on the list 
released in August 2007. 

In narrowing the list of projects and programs to move forward in 2008, top managers 
were asked to consider the following: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY 2008 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 

• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 

Udall Question 2. Where is the National Parks Service at in the process of determining 
how the $24.6 million Congress provided in FY2008 for Centennial Challenge projects 
will be allocated? 

Answer: The National Park Service will announce in the coming weeks the projects and 
programs that will be funded for 2008. 

Udall Question 3. Director Bomar, in your testimony you stated that “the Gulf of Mexico 
Energy Security Act of 2006 authorized a portion of the receipts from Outer Continental 
Shelf oil and gas leasing activities be distributed to states in accordance with the Land 
and Water Conservation Act of 1965. Under the 2006 legislation, the NPS portion is 12.5 
percent of total qualified OCS revenues.” 
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]s the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) state assistance fund receiving 
revenue as a result of the passed Energy Security Act, specifically docs the LWCF 
stateside conservation and recreation grants program currently receive the mandated 1 2% 
of energy revenues produced from areas specified in the Gulf of Mexico? 

Answer: The LWCF will begin receiving revenue from Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 
oil and gas leasing activities that start in 2009. The OCS receipts have a one year time lag 
requirement before authority is made available. The first oil and gas lease sale subject to 
the Act’s allocation provisions took place on March 19, 2008, so the LWCF share of 
bonus bid receipts from that sale will be available for expenditure in FY 2009. 

Udall Question 4 (follow up to question 3). Is this area in the Gulf of Mexico 
producing revenue for the treasury and what are the estimates for future revenue? 

Answer: Y es, the new areas made available for leasing in the Gulf will generate revenues 
that will be shared among the Treasury (50%), the LWCF (37.5%), and the coastal states 
(77.5%). Interior’s Minerals Management Service (MMS) is responsible for the estimate 
of these revenues. Near-term revenues will come from bonus bids from new lease sales in 
these areas. Future revenues will be generated from rental payments and from royalties 
once those leases begin production (although there is some uncertainty about when that 
production may take place). MMS currently estimates that 2008 revenues will result in 
the National Park Service receiving $6.3 million for the LWCF State Assistance Program 
in 2009. However, those estimates will be adjusted when the final results of the Gulf of 
Mexico lease sales are known. 


The attached table shows the current estimates for the LWCF State grants. In the early 
years, the revenue is from OCS sale bonuses and annual rents. Later the qualified leases 
will produce annual royalties. 


New LWCF State grants 

- Energy Security 

Act of 2006 








Dollars In thousands 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

receipts from rents and bonuses 

6,314 

15,113 

1,275 

663 

409 

393 

494 

483 

480 



receipts from royalties 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

188 

563 

1,350 

125,000 

125,000 


6,314 

15,113 

1,275 

663 

409 

443 

682 

1,046 

1,830 

125,000 

125,000 

Available for Distribution 


6,314 

15,113 

1,275 

663 

409 

443 

682 

1,046 

1,830 

125,000 
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Questions for the Record 
Congressman Ben Chandler 
National Park Service - Director 
Hearing March 6 , 2008 


Director Bomar, the 1966 National Historic Preservation Act (NHPA) directed State 
Historic Preservation Offices (SHPOs) to carry out the federal preservation programs as a 
federal-state partnership. There is no other program in the federal government that has 
this unique relationship and a recent National Academy of Public Administration report 
stated that this program “stands as a successful example of effective federal-state 
partnership and is working to realize Congress’ original vision to a great extent.” 

I am aware of the outstanding work SHPOs provide to our communities, states and 
federal government and have worked to increase their funding so that our preservation 
programs can be expanded and more of our nation’s heritage preserved. 

Chandler Question 1. As others have mentioned before me, your Park Service budget 
appears good in the aggregate, but I am disappointed with the National Park Service’s 
proposed decrease for SHPOs, and ask how you intend to build capacity, as the NAPA 
report recommends, with such limited resources for fiscal year 2009? 

Answer: The NPS recognizes the importance of the work undertaken by the State 
Historic Preservation Offices and the Tribal Historic Preservation Offices in 
implementing the mandates of the National Historic Preservation Act. These programs, 
along with the more than 1,600 Certified Local Governments, are NPS core partners in 
managing the nation’s historic preservation programs. However, heavy demands on the 
Federal budget require some budgetary constraints. 

The NPS concurs fully with the NAPA recommendation that NPS build capacity by 
organizing regular regional and national conferences, and developing and providing on- 
site training and technical assistance to our partners in the nation’s historic preservation 
program. In FY 2008, NPS will provide numerous training workshops and conferences 
and technical assistance across the nation on a wide variety of subjects, including grants 
management, tax incentives, and preservation and conservation, NPS will also offer 
training for tribes on the Native American Grave Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA) compliance, claims for human remains and cultural items, and grant 
opportunities. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Todd Tiahrt 

National Park Service 

Hearing Date: March 6, 2008 


US PARK POLICE CHALLENGE 

Tiahrt Question 1. Director Bomar, as you well know, this subcommittee took a close 
look in early 2000 at the U.S. Park Police budget. At that time, the rank and file had 
complaints and it was obvious that they were challenged to stay within their budget. 
Language was included in the FY 2001 appropriations bill that directed the National 
Academy of Public Administration (NAPA) to conduct a through review of both their 
management and finances. They issued their first report in August 2001 with 20 
recommendations . 

Again in 2004, at the subcommittee’s direction, they issued two new reports. The first an 
u pdate on Implementation of Recommendations and other offering more detailed 
recommendations. The 2004 update was disappointing - four had been implemented, yet 
most where either rejected or had limited progress. Can you tell us how much has been 
accomplished on these specific recommendations since 2004? 

Answer: The first and the most critical NAPA recommendation was that DOI, NPS and 
USPP clarify the mission responsibilities and priorities of the USPP. From the summer 
of 2003 through the early winter of 2004, senior officials of the DOI, NPS and USPP met 
to review the USPP mission, responsibilities, priorities and budget. Using the NAPA 
recommended methodology, a report was delivered to the Secretary of Interior in 
December of 2004. The results of this review showed significant progress in 
implementing the NAPA recommendations and were discussed in detail with committee 
staff. Since that time the USPP has reallocated resources to higher priorities and 
restricted or eliminated functions that were not critical to its primary mission. The 2004 
USPP mission review resulted in redeployment of sworn officers and equipment, 
allowing better coverage of priority mission goals. The NPS will continue to work to 
ensure that these improvements continue, and that additional actions are undertaken, as 
needed. 

Tiahrt Question 2. While there is a need for more recruit classes and funds for 
maintenance for the US Park Police, according to NAPA, the greatest issue involved 
management problems. Can you explain why the Park Service has not resolved these 
issues in 8 years? 


Answer: The management of the USPP has benefited from implementation of 
recommendations from the 2004 mission review and NAPA. Work continued on several 
fronts to improve the management of the USPP. The Department and NPS have 
installed a Command Management Team, headed by Acting Assistant Chief Salvatore 
Lauro, to manage the operations of the USPP. These efforts are overseen closely by a 
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Management Oversight Team. A significant increase in funding to the Park Police in FY 
2007 began a revitalization of the USPP by acquiring and upgrading necessary 
equipment. A total of $5.3 million is being provided to USPP for equipment replacement 
in 2007 and 2008 to eliminate the backlog of law enforcement vehicles and motorcycles 
in need of replacement. In addition, a recurring base of $1 million for equipment was 
established in FY 2008. In implementing the NAPA recommendations and other internal 
management reviews, USPP management became aware of additional issues, and has 
taken several practical steps to correct the problems. The USPP is working with other 
NPS staff to correct identified deficiencies. Significant emphasis has been placed on 
ensuring that purchases and payments are handled correctly and expeditiously, and that 
financial plans are accurate, and amended as needed due to unforeseen obligations. 

The FY 2009 programmatic increase is requested to sustain the organizational capacity 
identified in the 2004 USPP Mission Review. This funding will complement a number of 
financial and other management improvements implemented or contemplated by the 
USPP and the NPS to address accountability concerns identified by the NAPA and 
others. A Senior-level Departmental oversight team has been established to ensure that 
the necessary management improvements of the USPP are implemented expeditiously 
and effectively. 

NEW CENTENNIAL CHALLEGE 

Tiahrt Question 3. The Centennial has two parts, operational funds and a new matching 
program. This Committee provided $25 million in 08 for the matching effort. The list of 
projects seems to be delayed and the parks have been concerned that the priority criteria 
has been which partners have cash on hand versus addressing high priority Park needs . 
Can you comment on these observations? 

Answer: Having a ready and willing partner is just one aspect of the screening process 
for Centennial Challenge projects and programs. In August 2007, the centennial team 
certified a list of 201 projects that were selected through an intense process that involved 
an initial screening, an evaluation against the Centennial Challenge criteria, and a review 
by the centennial team. These criteria ensure that projects address a critical need of the 
Service, have a ready and willing partner, benefit multiple parks or contribute to national 
objectives, and produce measurable results that are linked to our centennial goals. In 
narrowing the list of projects and programs to move forward in 2008, top managers were 
asked to consider the following additional criteria: 

• Regional, park and program priorities; 

• Proposals that require only FY 2008 Centennial Challenge funding, and do 
not commit the NPS to future funding; 

• No endowments; 

• No “planning only” proposals; and 

• Partner funding is used for direct project costs only. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 

Tiahrt Question 4. It’s wonderful to see such a generous operational increase two years 
in a row, but as you know, there are numerous reductions to other agencies funded in the 
bill, particularly Native Americans. Can you help us understand what are the most 
critical elements of vour operation’s request? 

Answer: Vitally important to our FY 2009 budget is the request for $35.8 million for 
fixed costs. Without covering fixed costs, the NPS will not be able to move forward and 
prepare for the Centennial and some of the gains made in FY 2008 will be lost. In this 
second year of the ten-year Centennial Initiative, park operations continues as the main 
focus of our budget proposal. We are requesting a total of $79.4 million to fund park base 
operations, facility management, U.S. Park Police operations, and youth programs. This 
fhnding also includes an increase for parks along the southwest border. An additional 
$20.0 million will improve the health of the parks’ natural and cultural resources through 
flexible park base funding, which was requested, but not enacted, in 2008. The National 
Park Service will also continue to manage park assets in good condition and will invest 
$25.8 million to effectively maintain park facilities. In addition, an increase of $8.0 
million will strengthen organizational capacity and promote employee development 
Service-wide. The operational increase was developed to complement the 2008 program 
and represents our most critical needs. 

Tiahrt Question 5. Everyone has to make choices and set priorities in developing 
budgets and your priority is operations and I commend you for that. I also understand 
that new land acquisition and construction can be a lesser priority at times. For over 12 
years , this committee has insisted you focus on correcting critical backlog maintenance . I 
am concerned that your budget reduces this area too much. Can you address this 
concern? 


Answer: The National Park Service is implementing an asset management strategy that 
focuses on the highest priority assets, those that are the most important to the Service’s 
mission. As part of the Centennial Initiative, a Facility Maintenance increase of $41.3 
million over FY 2008 levels will be aimed at improving the NPS overall Facility 
Condition Index (FCI) score by targeting Critical System Deferred Maintenance. The FY 
2008 enacted level for Facility Maintenance was $36.2 million over the FY 2007 level 
resulting in a two year increase of $77.5 million for the program. Servicewide 
performance, as measured by FCI, has improved from 0.178 in FY07 to 0.173 in FY08 to 
a projected 0.167 in FY09 (with lower FCI numbers reflecting improved asset 
conditions). The FY09 projection would be 4.6 percent lower than otherwise as a result 
of the Centennial Initiative. While these changes may seem small, they represent the 
entire Servicewide inventory and do not reflect more significant improvements to critical 
systems or priority assets, where more of the funds are targeted as a result of better 
maintenance management systems. Improvements (and deterioration) in asset conditions 
are cumulative, so continuing the FY09 funding levels are projected to bring the total FCI 
for all standard assets to 0.1530 by FY 2012, or 10 percent better than in FY08. We 
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continue to assess how these FCI numbers translate into acceptable asset conditions, but 
now we have the tools to make such assessments. 

Tiahrt Question 6. I note you are now undertaking a historic planning process for the 
National Mall and this is good news. What’s troubling is that there has never been a 
management plan for this historic space that hosts 25 million visitors annually. Can you 
explain why there has never been a plan and give us the status of current plans? 

Answer: There have been numerous historic plans for the area. The National Capital 
Planning Commission’s plan. Extending the Legacy: Planning America’s Capital for the 
21 st Century , forms a good starting point for planning; as does the Commemorative 
Works Act, the “Reserve” and the Memorials and Museums Master Plan , which cites 100 
future locations near the National Mall. As you may know, the National Mall and 
Memorial Parks manages numerous small sites and units within central Washington D.C. 
In order to efficiently address critical needs, the National Mall Plan addresses two 
specific areas — the National Mall and Pennsylvania Avenue National Historic Park. The 
NPS agrees that addressing the needs of the National Mall is essential — this is where 
visitors come to understand American history and culture, to participate in First 
Amendment rights activities, to celebrate Independence Day, and to commemorate our 
past and its heroes. A quick summary of planning to date follows: 

• Planning initiation began in November 2006 with a press conference, symposium, 
dedicated website and a newsletter (with a public comment period of over 130 
days). Public meetings were held in early 2007 and again in 2008. 

• A number of reports, studies and background materials were developed, including 
a Foundation Report and several best practices studies and operational 
assessments. 

• The NPS has held a series of seven workshops with cooperating agencies. These 
workshops have addressed planning principles, landscape standards, events 
management, alternative planning, development and refinement. These workshops 
will continue. 

• Three newsletters have been produced - a scoping newsletter that prompted some 
5,000 public comments; a newsletter that described planning principles and 
summarized public comment; and a newsletter that described a range of different 
concepts for managing the National Mall. Alternatives were based on public 
comment, best practices and other ideas. The readily apparent wear and tear on 
the National Mall is the result of the level of use on the historic landscape, which 
was not designed for the volume of activities. 

• The NPS in coordination with the D.C. State Historic Preservation Office and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation is holding Section 106 meetings with 
more than thirty consulting parties. These consultations will proceed throughout 
the remainder of the planning process. 

• The NPS is now in the process of developing a preferred alternative; a draft plan 
will then be prepared and announced. 
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• The NPS is planning meetings, and public comment will again be encouraged. 


CONCESSSIONS IN NATIONAL PARKS 

Tiahrt Question 7. As part of the FY 06 bill, this subcommittee encouraged the sale of 
more American made handcraft products in park gift shops (most are foreign made). 
How much progress has the Service made with current concessionaires? 

Answer: The sale of American and Native American Handicrafts has increased slightly 
over the past 5 years and the NPS is working with the concessions community to 
continue that trend. We recently collaborated with the National Park Hospitality 
Association on a survey which found that almost 70 percent of the concession retail 
stores in national parks sell American handicrafts. Of the 225 retail stores operated by 
NPS Concessioners (excluding grocery), 104 responded to the survey. Of the 104 survey 
respondents, 73 stores (70 percent) sell American handicrafts. 

In FY 2007, estimated gross retail sales from all concessioners (excluding grocery) are 
$180 million. The survey found that approximately 24 percent of annual retail sales 
(excluding food and beverage) are of American or Native American handicrafts. 

NPS strongly encourages concessioners to support local and regional gift and handicraft 
shows and initiated discussions with larger concessioners to increase participation by 
American handicraft vendors in their annual vendor shows. 

Tiahrt Question 8. What initiatives is the Service considering to help further encourage 
the retail sale of American made handcrafts in National Parks? 


Answer: In a continued effort to encourage concessioners to expand the sale of authentic 
American and Native American handicrafts NPS will encourage concessioners to look for 
“Made in America” and handicraft merchandise for their retail sales inventory where 
possible and reasonable. We will continue working with the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board and the National Park Hospitality Association to increase sales through special 
identity signs and interpretative information, and establish Best Practices for retail 
signage and labeling that could be applied on a national level. 

NPS will continue to ensure new NPS concession contracts for concession retail stores 
contain provisions that encourage the purchase of local and regional handicrafts and 
themed, interpretative merchandise. We will also continue to review and approve 
concessioner gift shop mission statements to help ensure merchandise sold or provided 
reflects the significance of the park and promotes the conservation of park resources. 

VALLEY FORGE NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK 

Tiahrt Question 9. For a number of years, the Park Service tried to work as partners with 
the American Revolution Center (ARC) on a proposed 1 00,000 sq ft private museum at 
Valley Forge National Historical Park. The ARC has broken those ties and purchased a 
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private tract within the Park boundaries to partially build the museum, a conference 
center, a hotel and other facilities. The Park has opposed this and rightly so and NPCA 
has brought a lawsuit against the plan which is also being opposed by some local officials 
and homeowners. What is the status of this inappropriate use within and adjacent to the 
Historic National Park? 


Answer: The American Revolution Center (ARC) has acquired the parcel introduced a 
proposed ordinance to the Lower Providence Township in June 2007 to rezone the 78- 
acre, privately owned parcel within the boundary of the park. Although NPS opposed the 
ordinance, it was passed 3-2 on September 7, 2007. Thirty days from the passage of the 
rezoning ordinance, township residents and the National Parks Conservation 
Association — an independent, membership organization dedicated to protecting the park 
system and that is unrelated to the National Park Service — filed a challenge to the 
ordinance. The township Zoning Hearing Board dismissed the challenges. The ARC 
acquired the parcel the morning after the zoning vote and submitted a A development 
proposal, submitted to Lower Providence the T township on 1/24/08, January 24, 2008; 
it is now available for public review at www.lowerprovidcnce.org . 

A challenge is currently being heard by the township Zoning Hearing Board. The remaining 
issue under consideration by the board is whether a secret agreement proffered by ARC to 
the township supervisors, which was withheld from public review, should have been 
disclosed prior to the vote on the rezoning. The NPS is not an applicant in the current appeal, 
but the NPCA will continue to challenge the ordinance in the County Court of Common 
Pleas. A public meeting to conduct a preliminary review by the township planning 
commission is scheduled for April 23, 2008. The current development proposal includes only 
a portion of the development that is permitted by-right under the new ordinance, and that 
may be added to the site in the future. The Trust for Public Lands has stated that it is willing 
to acquire the parcel from ARC and convey it to the NPS for preservation. 

The NPS and DOI are supportive of the concept of a museum for the American 
Revolution, but remain opposed to the additional construction on the site that is now 
permitted by-right through the new ordinance. The parcel has been the park’s first 
priority for land acquisition for a number of years. The federally owned lands of the park 
surround this parcel on 96 percent of the parcel’s boundary. In addition to the destruction 
of historic and natural resources on the site, development of the parcel will adversely 
affect resources and visitors from both the north and south sides of the park. 

Tiahrt Question 10. Aside from the ARC issue, the current Visitor Center at Valley 
Forge is an old State building and seems inadequate for the Park and its historic 
collection. In the best interest of the Park, do you believe that this facility needs updating 
to strengthen visitor services at the Park? 

Answer: The Welcome Center, built in 1976, and the adjacent old theater building, built 
in 1965, were transferred from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the United States 
of America in 1976. Minimal capital investment has been made to these structures in the 
past. 
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Rehabilitating the current facilities is key to improving visitor services at Valley Forge. The 
NPS is currently making HVAC and roof repairs to the Welcome Center through the 
Repair/Rehabilitation program. The park has developed an extensive rehabilitation project 
request as their number one priority. The project is currently awaiting review from the 
Development Advisory' Board. The project would improve the experience to the park’s 1.3 
million annual visitors by reusing existing space for a new park film/multimedia exhibit, 
providing new space for temporary exhibits associated with the existing park museum, and 
providing additional program space. 

The Welcome Center also serves as the primary storage for the park’s nationally significant 
museum collections, yet it is deficient, as outlined in the park’s Automated Checklist for 
Museum Collections. Upon completion of this project, historic collections stored and 
displayed in the Welcome Center would be protected according to NPS’ established 
standards and would become more accessible to the public. 

EVERGLADES PROGRESS 

Tiahrt Question 11. Director Bomar, I realize that the Everglades Restoration project 
has been handled primarily by the Department but it does involve your Parks. We all 
know that achieving true environmental restoration means getting the right quality and 
quantity of water to the natural areas. There is no need to discuss the problems caused by 
the Army Corps of Engineers but what is your understanding of the key challenges facing 
completing the Mod Water Project? 

Answer: The Modified Water Deliveries to Everglades National Park Project is the 
backbone of the effort to restore the Everglades. Although some elements are complete, 
the final and most critical component involves bridging Tamiami Trail (U.S. Highway 
41), which serves as a dam and prevents the natural flow of water to the park. The key 
challenges that remain in completing this project include finalizing a review of 
alternatives to increase water flow to the park and securing the necessary support among 
various interests on the appropriate plan to implement. Presently, the Army Corps of 
Engineers is drafting a Limited Reevaluation Report (LRR) evaluating the various 
alternatives for Tamiami Trail and has identified a tentatively selected plan of a one-mile 
bridge to increase the flow of water from the water conservation areas to the park. The 
Army Corps of Engineers will solicit public input on the LRR and issue a final report 
later this year. 

Additionally, it will be necessary to secure sufficient appropriations to complete the 
project. The FY 2009 President’s Budget proposes $60 million, split between the NPS 
and Army Corps, for this project. Lastly, there are various administrative items, including 
an amendment to the project cooperation agreement between the Army Corps and its 
local sponsor, which must be completed prior to initiating construction on the Tamiami 
Trail component. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Ken Calvert 

National Park Service 

Hearing Date: March 6, 2008 


SW Border 

Calvert Question 1. 1 understand that there is $5.2 million for the Border Initiative in the 
FY09 NPS Budget. Understanding the magnitude of the illegal immigration problem, 
will the amount requested be sufficient in light of the fact that the number of illegal 
immigrants coming across the border continues to grow? 

Answer: This request is part of a Department-wide initiative to provide a safer 
environment for employees on and visitors to DOI managed lands, and to restore 
ecosystems along the southwest border. . The Department is responsible for managing 
Federal lands along 793 miles of the international border with Mexico, while the U.S. 
Border Patrol has responsibility for securing the border itself. Federal lands along the 
Mexican border include 11 national park units. The request will fulfill the Service’s 
current needs for personnel and their associated equipment requirements. The Safe 
Borderlands Initiative includes $1 million for increased protection of resources, $0.4 
million for improved communications capabilities, and $3.8 million for increased law 
enforcement support at border parks. 

The $1 million for resource protection will support projects at eleven border parks that 
have experienced significant damage due to drug traffickers and undocumented persons 
traversing the area. The eleven parks are Amistad NRA, Big Bend NP, Chamizal NM, 
Chiricahua NM/ Fort Bowie NHS, Coronado NM, Organ Pipe Cactus NM, Palo Alto 
Battlefield NHS, Padre Island NS, Rio Grande Wild and Scenic River, Saguaro NP and 
Tumacacori NHP. Funding for restoration projects will be distributed annually, based on 
project priority. 

The $0.4 million for improved communications will ensure adequate communication 
capabilities in remote areas along the international border at five parks: Amistad NRA, 
Big Bend NP, Coronado NM, Organ Pipe Cactus NM and Padre Island NS. Funding 
would protect the initial investment in communications capabilities, and allow for 
increased collaboration between NPS and other Federal agencies along the border. 

The remaining $3.8 million will enhance employee and visitor safety at Amistad NRA, 
Big Bend NP, Coronado NM, Organ Pipe Cactus NM, and Padre Island NS by funding 
the deployment of 34 additional law enforcement personnel. These rangers will patrol 
and protect employee housing areas, recreational areas, and other high-use sites. 

These increases, along with continued funding increases for the U.S. Border Patrol to 
improve border security, are enough. 
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Please describe how the NPS has and will work with other agencies to reduce the impacts 
of illegal immigration on park land and help make parks more secure for visitors and 
employees alike. 

Answer: The Department of Homeland Security has taken the lead in managing 
international border security activities. NPS managers and field personnel work in 
coordination with the DHS to address illegal activities in the border parks utilizing base 
visitor and resource protection operational funding. Our primary mission on the border is 
to protect our visitors and employees, and protect the resources entrusted to our care. 
Since September 11, 2001, but prior to the FY 2009 request, NPS has increase annual 
funding by over $1 1 million for law enforcement in parks along the border. The FY 2009 
request includes another $5.2 million increase in park operations funding for the Safe 
Borderlands Initiative. This funding would support improved communications capability 
in remote terrain, improved resource protection and restoration, and increased law 
enforcement coverage. 


Recreation Fee Program 

Calvert Question 2. Can you explain the process for approving projects which use the 
Recreation Fee Program and the type of projects that are eligible for Recreation Fee 
funding? 

Answer: The basic premise is to allow projects to be implemented according to a park’s 
Recreation Fee Comprehensive Plan (RFCP) as approved by the Washington Office 
(WASO). The exception is capital asset new construction, or projects over $500,000 
which the NPS submit for . Congressional approval as part of the formal budget 
submission (the Greenbook). 

Internal NPS Process 

• Using the Project Management Information System, parks identify and submit 
new projects, and regions review and certify compliance with policy and 
guidance during the Servicewide Comprehensive Call. 

• All Region approved projects that have not been completed are pulled into a 
Park’s RFCP for 80 percent projects where the park plans five years of 
obligations. Each year the previous year’s 80 percent project plan is rolled 
over so that essentially a park is planning obligations for any new projects that 
have been added, adjusting the previous plan where needed, and adding the 
fifth year to maintain a RFCP that looks five years out. 

• The region reviews and certifies that each park’s RFCP for fee collecting 
parks and the region’s RFCP for 20 percent projects is up-to-date, complete, 
and within NPS policy. 

• WASO reviews and approves the collecting parks RFCP for 80 percent 
projects and region’s RFCP for 20 percent projects. 

• WASO review focuses on assuring that the RFCP contain five years of 
regionally approved and prioritized projects that are consistent with 
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established policy and aggregated to show performance of established 
Servicewide programmatic goals, 

• WASO compiles, reviews, and submits for Director approval the five-year 
RFCP for the 20 percent revenues. 

• All projects should be implemented in the year planned once the RFCP for 80 
percent projects is approved by WASO. Changes that involve proposed new 
sequencing within the five-year plan will require regional approval. Projects 
requiring emergency inclusion in the RFCP need WASO approval. 

• WASO compiles and reviews the projects, and the Director forwards to 
Congress in the Greenbook a five-year plan for Recreation Fee Revenue that 
includes capital asset new construction or any project with a total cost over 
$500,000. 

External Process - Reporting through RFCP in the Greenbook 

• Capital asset new construction and alteration projects over $500,000 are 
included in the Greenbook as an indication of NPS intent to execute the 
project following the Development Advisory Board (DAB) review and 
Director’s concurrence. 

• At any time prior to the annual reporting, NPS will provide, as requested, 
individual or summary RFCP information to DOI, OMB or Congress. 

Under the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREAf (P.L. 108-447). the 
following projects are eligible for funding: 

• Repair, maintenance, and facility enhancement related directly to visitor 
enjoyment, visitor access, and health and safety; 

• Interpretation, visitor information, visitor service, visitor needs assessment, 
and signs 

• Habitat restoration directly related to wildlife-dependent recreation that is 
limited to hunting, fishing, wildlife observation, or photography; 

• Law enforcement related to public use and recreation; 

• Direct operating or capital costs associated with the recreation fee program 
(includes “costs of collection”); 

• A fee management agreement or visitor reservation service; 

• An average of 15 percent of total revenues collected under this Act for 
administration, overhead, and indirect costs related to the recreation fee 
program, and 

• Support and administration and marketing costs associated with the start-up of 
the America the Beautiful Pass. 
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Heritage Partnerships 

Calvert Question 3. In the FY09 proposed budget, there is $7.1 million for heritage 
partnership programs, which is $8.2 million less than last years proposed budget. 
However, the popularity' of designating heritage areas continues to increase. How will 
the reduced amount of funding be spent on the existing 37 heritage areas? 

Answer: The NPS is consulting with a task force of heritage areas to design a funding 
allocation process that is merit based and accurately reflects the many and varied 
activities contained in the 37 heritage areas’ authorizing legislation. This process will 
address the FY 2008 appropriations language, which asked the NPS to propose 
performance based criteria to distribute Heritage Partnership Programs (HPP) funding. 




Thursday, April 3, 2008. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS AND OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL 
TRUSTEE FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

WITNESSES 

CARL J. ARTMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS 
ROSS SWIMMER, SPECIAL TRUSTEE FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. Today we have Carl Artman, the Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs, and Ross Swimmer, the Assistant Trustee for 
American Indians. They will be discussing the fiscal year 2009 
budget request for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office of 
Special Trustee for American Indians. We are happy to have both 
of you here today, and we look forward to working with you both 
as we proceed in this budget cycle. 

The budget request is very disappointing and seems to be a reoc- 
currence of what we have seen, come to expect from this Adminis- 
tration. We see flat or reduced budgets for almost every program 
in the Bureau. Once again, the request includes increased funding 
for Indian education, focused on meeting the annual yearly 
progress goals of the No Child Left Behind Act. Unfortunately, it 
drastically reduces almost every other aspect of Indian education. 
This Committee does not believe that you can improve Indian edu- 
cation by narrowly focusing on one portion of education and reduc- 
ing efforts in other areas. 

This request eliminates the $21.3 million Johnson O’Malley Edu- 
cation Assistance Grants Program. It reduces early childhood de- 
velopment programs by 18 percent. It cuts badly needed student 
transportation funding at a time when gas prices are rising stead- 
ily. The request reduces scholarships in adult education programs 
by $5.9 million or 20 percent. It also completely eliminates funding 
for tribal technical colleges. 

Additionally, funding for school construction repair have been cut 
by $27.6 million or 19.3 percent. This is less than a year after the 
Department’s Inspector General issued a report citing very serious 
health and safety concerns at 13 Bureau schools. In fact, the over- 
all budget for education is down by $53 million or 6 percent. 

I have a hard time describing this as an improving Indian edu- 
cation initiative. The Public Safety and Justice Program includes 
an increase of $1.4 million for the Safe Indian Communities Initia- 
tive and a reduction of $2.3 million for tribal courts. This Com- 
mittee intentionally increased the funding for tribal courts in 2008, 
specifically as a part of an overall increase for combating meth- 
amphetamine use and violent crime in Indian Country. The Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians has indicated numerous times 
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that improving the tribal court system is a vital piece of the war 
on meth. 

In addition, there is also a reduction to detention center con- 
struction and repair. The reduction comes after reports outlining 
the overcrowded and appalling conditions found in Indian Country 
detention centers. There is also a troubling reduction of $22 million 
to Welfare Assistance, a reduction of $12.5 million or 50 percent 
from the Road Maintenance Program, and once again, the $13.6 
million Housing Improvement Program has been completely elimi- 
nated. 

For the Office of the Special Trustee, the overall budget is re- 
duced by $9.3 million. This is due to the elimination of the Indian 
Land Consolidation Program. I will be interested to hear the jus- 
tification for this elimination, given that a few years ago the Ad- 
ministration requested very large increases for this program. 

Setting aside the budget, I am extremely interested in hearing 
an update on the recent Court ruling on the Cobell versus Kemp- 
thorne litigation and what impact these rulings will have on your 
budget and trust responsibility to Native Americans. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Tiahrt 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to welcome 
both Ross Swimmer, Special Trustee, and Carl Artman, Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affairs, to discuss the budget for fiscal year 
2009. 

Gentlemen, perhaps we should begin by talking about the ’08 
budget as a baseline and where we should go up, and I say that 
because I am assuming the Secretary did not ask for what we have 
in front of us now when he sent his request to the OMB. 

While there is some modest increases in last year’s Safe Indian 
Communities Initiatives, there are many troubling reductions to 
the programs across the budget. 

And that said, I look forward to getting some of these deficiencies 
in open discussion with you today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. We will now have the statement of Secretary Artman. 
We will put your entire statement in the record. You may proceed 
as you wish. 

Opening Remarks of Assistant Secretary Artman 

Mr. Artman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, Mr. 
Chairman, Ranking Member, and members of the Committee. My 
name is Carl Artman, Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. I am 
accompanied today by Ross Swimmer from the Office of the Special 
Trustee for American Indians. 

We are here to discuss the Department’s fiscal year 2009 budget 
request for Indian programs. The fiscal year 2009 budget request 
for Indian Affairs totals $2.2 billion. The Indian Affairs Program 
serves 1.6 million American Indians and Alaskan Natives located 
on or near reservations across the Nation. 

The budget focuses on priority areas in Indian Country and hon- 
ors the Federal government’s obligation to federally recognized 
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American Indian and Alaskan Native governments in an informed 
and focused manner. It fulfills the President’s directive to improve 
management and performance in the Federal government. This ap- 
proach preserves programs serving the largest Indian populations 
on a nationwide basis and adjusts program funding to support 
higher priority needs. 

The fiscal year 2009 budget request for Indian Affairs sustains 
funding for two of the Department’s 2008 priority initiatives: Im- 
proving Indian Education and the Safe Indian Communities Initia- 
tives. It also provides new funding for Indian Country under the 
Secretary’s new Safe Borderlands Initiative. These three initiatives 
are indicative of the Secretary’s priority to significantly improve 
American Indians and Alaskan Native communities. 

The fiscal year 2009 budget also targets a key area of concern 
beyond these three priority initiatives. A funding increase is pro- 
posed to enhance economic development in Indian Country and to 
improve management of the BIA Loan Program. The fiscal year 
2009 budget request reflects tribal input, responds to priorities in 
Indian communities, and its development reflects the Department’s 
commitment to engage with the tribes in a government-to-govern- 
ment manner. 

[The statement of Carl Artman follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tiahrt, and Members of the Committee. My name is 
Carl Artman. I am the Assistant Secretary - Indian Affairs for the Department of the 
Interior (Department). I am accompanied today by Mr. Ross Swimmer, the Special 
Trustee for American Indians. Wc are here today to discuss the Department’s fiscal year 
(FY) 2009 budget request for Indian programs. The FY 2009 budget request for Indian 
Affairs totals $2.2 billion for Indian Affairs and the FY 2009 budget request for the 
Office of Special Trustee for American Indians totals $1 81 .6 million. The budget focuses 
on priority areas in Indian Country and honors the Federal Government’s obligation to 
federally recognized American Indian and Alaska Native governments in an informed 
and focused manner. 

The Office of Indian Affairs' Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) programs expend over 90 percent of appropriations at the local level. Of 
this amount, at least 62 percent of the appropriations are provided directly to tribes and 
tribal organizations through grants, contracts, and compacts for tribes to operate 
government programs and schools. Indian Affairs’ programs serve the 1 .6 million 
American Indian and Alaska Natives located on or near reservations. The FY 2009 
budget request fulfills the President’s directive to improve management and performance 
in the Federal government. This approach preserves programs serving the largest Indian 
populations on a nationwide basis and adjusts program funding to support highest priority 
needs. 

The Indian Affairs 2009 budget request sustains funding for two of the Department’s 
2008 priority initiatives, provides new funding for Indian Country’ under the Secretary’s 
new Safe Borderlands priority initiative, and funds improved job training and loans to 
advance economic development. These four initiatives are indicative of the Secretary’s 
priority to significantly improve American Indian and Alaska Native communities. 
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The Improving Indian Education initiative provides $25.5 million to promote quality 
education opportunities at the 1 84 BIE funded elementary and secondary schools located 
on 63 reservations in 23 states and serving approximately 44,000 students. The initiative 
complements the SI. 7 billion investment the Administration has made since 2001 to 
upgrade school infrastructure and positions BIE schools to meet annual performance 
standards under the No Child Left Behind Act. 

The initiative’s budget request sustains increases from 2008 for the core cost of school 
operations, including teacher pay. Among those schools for which the No Child Left 
Behind Act requires corrective action, the Initiative’s budget requests funds for reading 
programs, tutoring, mentoring and intensive math and science efforts. 

The Safe Indian Communities initiative’s budget request includes an additional $2.9 
million above the $23.7 million funded in 2008 for the Safe Indian Communities 
initiative for a total of $26.6 million to support law enforcement activities to combat the 
impact of drugs on American Indian and Alaska Native communities. The initiative’s 
cumulative investment over fiscal years 2008 and 2009 will dedicate over $50 million to 
increase law enforcement presence on reservations to reduce crime and reverse the 
growing impact of methamphetamine on American Indian and Alaska Native 
communities. 

This initiative takes a holistic approach to support Indian Country’s safety needs. It puts 
additional law enforcement agents in targeted communities and provides drug training for 
the current force. It also increases detention center staffing and increases the number of 
BIA social workers who assist families struggling with methamphetamine addiction. 

The Secretary’s Safe Borderlands initiative is a priority initiative for the Department. 

The initiative promotes safer communities and restores ecosystems damaged by illegal 
activity along the southwest border. The initiative’s collaborative approach emphasizes 
the need for partnerships— including partnerships with tribal governments and federal 
agencies — to restore a more secure and healthier environment for communities in the 
region. 

This initiative enables tribal governments’ interests to be represented in both intra- and 
inter-agency endeavors along the border. The initiative focuses BIA’s law enforcement 
personnel on regional border issues, mitigates environmental damage to the resources, 
and enhances communication and coordination with the Department of Justice to reduce 
drug smuggling and cross border illegal activity. 

Management of trust assets for tribes and individual Indians has been a key component of 
the Indian Affairs mission for well over a century. In addition to managing its general 
trust responsibilities, the BIA is working closely with the Office of the Special Trustee 
(OST) to support the Secretary’s ongoing efforts to reform the management of the 
fiduciary Indian trust for all Indian beneficiaries. Accomplishments include 
reengineering Indian trust technology to conform to the designs of modem systems that 
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are used by many of the nation’s largest trust companies; implementing new business 
practices, policies and procedures to maximize efficiencies; creation of a national Indian 
Program Training Center; and collecting and preserving over 400 million pages of trust 
and other BIA records. 

In FY 2009 the Department proposes to invest $482.3 million in the Unified Trust Budget 
(UTB) comprised of trust programs funded by BIA and OST. The UTB includes $300.7 
million for BIA trust asset management and $181.6 million for OST activities. 

The Indian Land Consolidation Program has been proposed for elimination in FY 2009. 
Since 1 999, the program has spent nearly $ 1 70 million to purchase over 360,000 
interests, yet this has done little to reduce fractionation. The Department and Indian 
Affairs will work with tribes and your staff to seek other solutions to this problem. 

The Department utilizes the invaluable input given by the joint Federal and Tribal Budget 
Advisory Committee and issue-specific consultations with tribes to inform our policies 
and requests. A national meeting on economic development was hosted by the Office of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Country partners in 2007, and numerous national and local 
gatherings of the Office of Indian Affairs and tribes through groups such as the Self- 
Governance Advisory Committee and the Intertribal Trust Management Association 
enlightened our formal processes for tribes’ input. 

The Office of Indian Affairs’ FY 2009 budget request reflects tribal input and targets key 
areas of concern beyond the priority initiatives including a funding increase to enhance 
economic development in Indian Country and improve management of the BIA loan 
program. The budget also includes $28.9 million to fund 83 percent of 2009 fixed costs. 

The FY 2009 budget request of $2.2 billion for Indian Affairs and $181.6 million for 
OST responds to priorities in Indian communities, and its development reflects the 
Department’s commitment to engage with tribes in a govemment-to-govemment manner. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. We will be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Biographical Summary 

CARL J. ARTMAN 

Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs 
Department of the Interior 

Carl J. Artman was sworn into office March 8, 2007 as the interior Department’s tenth 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. Artman is an enrolled member of the Oneida Tribe 
of Wisconsin and has extensive experience working with and for tribal governments as 
well as in the executive and legislative branches of the U.S. government. 

Prior to his confirmation as Assistant Secretary. Artman served as the Department’s 
Associate Solicitor for Indian Affairs since February 2006. Prior to joining the Solicitor’s 
Office, he served as chief counsel for the Oneida Tribe where he managed all legal affairs 
of the tribe and provided legal guidance for tribal-wide reorganization and economic 
development. He also has experience with various telecommunications companies, 
including serving as general manager of development and operations for VoiceStream 
Wireless and vice president of legal affairs for Airadigm Communications. 

Artman received his bachelor’s degree from Columbia College in Columbia, Mo., and his 
law degree from Washington University in St. Louis. 
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Biographical Summary 

ROSS O. SWIMMER 

Special Trustee for American Indians 
Department of the Interior 

Ross Swimmer currently serves in the position of Special Trustee for American Indians in the 
Office of the Special Trustee. The Office of the Special Trustee was created in 1994 as part of 
the American Indian Trust Reform Act and is responsible for monitoring and overseeing the 
improvement of the Indian trust. 

Swimmer previously served as the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs from 1985 to 1989. He 
is an attorney by education and was of counsel to the firm of Hall, Estill in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
during the 1990's. He also has 13 years of experience in the banking industry, serving as 
president of two banks during this time. 

Swimmer is a member of the Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma. He also served as Principal Chief of 
the Cherokee Nation from 1975 to 1985. 
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Mr. Artman. Now, I will hand over the microphone to Mr. Ross 
Swimmer to discuss the Office of the Special Trustee. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Opening Remarks of Special Trustee Swimmer 

Mr. Swimmer. Thank you, Secretary Artman, and Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Committee, it is a pleasure to be here this 
morning. I appreciate the opportunity to present the proposals from 
the Special Trustee’s Office. 

This year we are asking for approximately $182 million. Of that 
amount approximately $56 million is being dedicated to the Office 
of Historical Trust Accounting, and that is relative to the Cobell 
lawsuit and approximately 103 more lawsuits that have been filed 
now by individual Indian tribes that are taking up the use of that 
money for research and meeting the accounting requirements and 
other demands from the tribal litigation and the tribes that are not 
litigating. 

We feel like this money is sufficient to do the job that we are en- 
gaged in as far as the Trustee is concerned, particularly in the area 
of trust reform, the cleanup, continuing cleanup of trust records in 
the field, and of course, the storage and the maintenance of those 
records and to become in full compliance with the 1994 Act. 

My statement is a part of the statement with Secretary Artman, 
and it does reflect the combined trust budget of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs as well as the Office of the Special Trustee. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs continues to manage and to oversee 
the trust assets. The Office of the Special Trustee’s focus is now not 
only on reform but managing the financial assets of the trust, in 
particular the collection, investment, and accounting, and the state- 
ments that are generated for individual beneficiaries. That is a core 
function of the Special Trustees Office now along with an appraisal 
function. 

And we continue to support the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its 
efforts to reduce the probate backlog and to bring in new systems, 
information technology systems to address the needs of the trust. 

With that I will be pleased to answer questions from the Com- 
mittee. 

COBELL DECISION 

Mr. Dicks. Since its beginning the Cobell litigation has cost the 
Federal government hundreds of millions of dollars. This funding 
could have been spent on healthcare, education, law enforcement 
and job creation in Indian Country. Recently the Judge in the 
Cobell case was replaced, and the new Judge rendered a decision 
on historical accounting. His decision was that after 11 years of liti- 
gation, a historical accounting was impossible. 

How does this decision change your actions related to trust man- 
agement and more specifically historical accounting activities? 

Mr. Swimmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not believe that 
it changes our responsibilities insofar as trust management is con- 
cerned. We still have the obligations that were outlined in the 1994 
American Indian Trust Reform Act, and we are focused on those, 
and we are continuing to improve on our ability to deliver on those. 
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As far as the change in the judiciary, we certainly appreciate 
what Judge Robertson has done. He has been very deliberate and 
concise and expedient to a degree in moving the Cobell case along. 
He has indicated to us that he expects to issue a final order in the 
case some time this summer. He has outlined a method of reaching 
that order via briefing by the plaintiffs in the case to explain to the 
Court why they believe that they are entitled to and that he has 
the jurisdiction to award significant funds to the plaintiffs. We, in 
turn, are provided time to respond to that brief. He has then sched- 
uled a hearing for April 28 to discuss the two briefs, and then he 
has also scheduled, if necessary, a trial to begin June 9. That 
would lead up then to a final order. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNTING 

He has not in the interim provided any relief from that account- 
ing. He has indicated that in his opinion the accounting is impos- 
sible. He has based that primarily on his belief that the accounting 
that is necessary in this case is going to be extremely expensive, 
continuing to be expensive, possibly another couple hundred mil- 
lion dollars, and he does not believe that there is a will of Congress 
to continue funding it. 

Mr. Dicks. He is right about that. 

Mr. Swimmer. Well, and if 

Mr. Dicks. Speaking only for myself. 

Mr. Swimmer. Absolutely. And if there is not money to continue 
the accounting, then it would be obviously impossible to do. 

On the other hand, since he has not entered any kind of an order 
stopping us from doing the accounting or prohibiting the account- 
ing — 

Mr. Dicks. Why do you not go in and ask him whether we should 
continue the accounting, wasting all this money, if he feels it is im- 
possible to do it? 

Mr. Swimmer. Well, that is certainly a consideration, and it has 
been brought up a few times. It has been discussed with him. 

Mr. Dicks. You talk to your Justice Department? Who is han- 
dling this? The Justice Department? 

Mr. Swimmer. The Justice Department is our attorney in the 
case, and we have discussed that, and I think the Court certainly 
understands that the expense of doing this and that 

Mr. Dicks. I would certainly reduce the effort if the Judge has 
said it is impossible, and I think it is impossible having looked at 
this. To me, I think you ought to be judicious about how much 
money you are spending on this if it is impossible. 

Mr. Swimmer. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are 

Mr. Dicks. I would rather spend the money on education and all 
the other things that the Administration is not funding than waste 
it on accounting that is impossible. The Judge has said it is impos- 
sible. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. I yield to Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. What would be the impact if no funds were allocated 
for this in the Interior bill? What would the potential impact be in 
the Court? Would the Judge react negatively, or what risk would 
we have by not funding it? 
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Mr. Swimmer. I think it is my and other considered opinions that 
if Congress were to do such a thing, that it would impact the De- 
partment very negatively, that it would be almost considered by 
the Court as being in contempt. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, wait a minute. Wait a minute. I mean, have you 
gone in and asked the Judge? Has the Justice Department gone in 
and asked the Judge, should we continue to do this based on what 
you said? 

Mr. Swimmer. I do not believe that specific question has been 
asked. The ruling 

Mr. Dicks. Would not that be the right thing to do, to go in and 
ask for instruction from the Judge? 

Mr. Swimmer. Well, his instruction so far, Mr. Chairman, is that 
he believes that this is impossible to do. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, if it is impossible to do, why spend $55 million 
on something that is impossible to do? Is there a way to spend the 
money on something constructive? 

Mr. Swimmer. Oh, absolutely. There is no question that this case 
has cost tens of millions, hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Dicks. No, no. I understand that. But I am saying, can you 
spend the $55 million constructively on something? Are there as- 
pects of the accounting that could be done that would be worth- 
while? Just to go back, you know, like Groundhog Day, and keep 
doing what we have been doing if it is not going to lead to any- 
thing. It is just a waste of money. 

Mr. Swimmer. We do not believe that it is a waste of money, Mr. 
Chairman. We do not believe, frankly, that we are going to see an 
end to the case because, simply because this Court issues an order. 
We may very well be back in this Court. We believe that spending 
the money that we have requested to continue doing the research 
that we are doing, which means going back into records that are 
sometimes 100 years old, the more information that we develop, 
the more that we are able to indicate to show, frankly, that there 
is no 

Mr. Dicks. There has not been any damages. 

Mr. Swimmer [continuing]. No damages. 

Mr. Dicks. That is right. 

Mr. Swimmer. There is no money missing from the system. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, the money would be well spent if you could con- 
tinue to show that there has not been any loss here. 

Mr. Swimmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. I mean, because when we did the sample 

Mr. Swimmer. Right. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. It showed that it was de minimis. It was 
de minimis. 

Mr. Moran. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dicks. I am not going to yield. I will yield when I am fin- 
ished. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. I was going to buttress what you were saying. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Then I will yield. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Moran. One error has been uncovered, a $61 check is all 
that has been determined when they used those four original plain- 
tiffs and did a complete historical search. Go ahead. Just 

Mr. Dicks. No. It was de minimis. It was de minimis, and that 
is what offends me. I know this budget has been cut in other areas 
to fund this, and I have tried to explain this to the tribes that the 
Administration is cutting the budget in other areas to fund this 
work. And, therefore, it is being taken right out of the Indian pro- 
grams, and therefore, if it is not worth doing and if it is not justi- 
fied, then we should not be hurting the tribes by funding this when 
we cannot fund education and meth and Courts and schools and ev- 
erything else that you are cutting, Mr. Artman. 

To me it is just a big waste of money, and I am for cutting it 
out. But we will have to wait and see. 

Mr. Swimmer. I think that there may be reasons to continue it. 
But the question is at what level. Since the Judge sees this as an 
impossible task 

Mr. Dicks. Maybe we ought to write a letter to the Judge and 
tell him: If you think this is impossible, why are you mandating 
that it still be funded? Why do you guys not do that? 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think it is a good pursuit, but if we are funding 
something at $55 million that is impossible, maybe we should only 
try $5 million worth of impossibility and take the other $50 million 
worth of impossibility and put it someplace else. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Swimmer. If I may, Mr. Chairman, the $56 million 

Mr. Dicks. It would not be so bad if you were not cutting all 
these other programs. Not you, Ross, but Artman and his crowd 
over here. If you were not cutting all these other programs and 
devastating the tribes, then I could feel a little differently about 
this. This budget offends me, and then to have the Judge say that 
we should not even be doing this, that it is a waste of money, 
maybe not in those terms but saying basically that it is impossible, 
which I agree with, then I just — this is very disturbing. 

Mr. Swimmer. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that the Judge 
would welcome the Congress clarifying what the Act actually re- 
quired in terms of historical accounting. That has yet to be done. 
It has never been done, and that is one of the reasons it has led 
to this concept of impossibility. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Let me ask you this. Can we get down to the 
final deal? At some point he is going to have to deal with the law- 
suit. Right? The suit of the tribes, at some point he is going to have 
to decide that. 

Mr. Swimmer. Of the Cobell plaintiffs. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Mr. Swimmer. The individuals. Yes. The suit of the tribes is still 
pending, and just to clarify, approximately $30 million of the $56 
million is dedicated to Cobell. The balance of that is dedicated to 
defending the tribal lawsuits, which we now have with many of 
them, again, asking for such a historical accounting, and we also 
have a series of asset management claims that are pending, and 
some of those that have been settled indicate that the cost of these 
could be quite high as well. 

So we do have 
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Mr. Dicks. Where does the money come from to settle these 
things? Does it just comes out of the Justice Department Claims 
Fund? 

Mr. Swimmer. If it is a claim that is determined to be by the 
Court or by the Justice to be a justified claim that they can pay 
because of damages created by the government, then it comes out 
of the judgment funds, it is appropriated through the Justice De- 
partment for these kinds of claims. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Did I understand you, Mr. Swimmer, to say that we 
are funding both sides of this lawsuit? That we are funding the 
tribes in their claim and then we are defending the government 
side? 

Mr. Swimmer. No. Of the $56 million approximately $20 million 
of that is for us to defend the tribal lawsuits, but in defending 
those tribal lawsuits, we have to respond to requests for informa- 
tion from the tribes, and many of them are asking for accounting 
information, for records 

Mr. Tiahrt. Okay. 

Mr. Swimmer [continuing]. That goes back, you know, 100 years. 

Mr. Tiahrt. But we are on the other side of the legal table there 
as well. 

Mr. Swimmer. Yeah. And the Cobell case, of course, is inde- 
pendent of the tribes’ case. The money, though, again, as I men- 
tioned, the amount of work that we can do to sort of, as we have 
described in past hearings, to take money off the table is well 
worth it. In the plaintiffs recent filing of their brief, they believe 
that they are entitled to $54 billion. That is their claim at this 
point under the theory that that money, a significant amount of it 
was never paid out to the individual beneficiaries, and then with 
interest it adds up to around $54 billion. 

So to the extent that the money is now being used by the histor- 
ical accounting office, I think the better off we are all going to be 
to continue to show that there really are not significant losses in 
the trust fund, that there have been systems that have worked, 
that the accounting that we have done so far and the research we 
have done indicates that the amount that might be owed or that 
was not paid out is very minimal. 

METHAMPHETAMINE PROBLEM 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Last year we heard from numerous witnesses 
from numerous locations in Indian Country about the rising crisis 
of meth use and the influx of foreign drug cartels into reservations 
around the county. Tribal leaders have called their plague of drug 
use the second small pox. Drug use in Indian Country has in- 
creased 250 percent since 2005, and subsequent rates of violent 
crime have increased in accordance with the rising drug use. 

Last year this Committee responded to the crisis with a $26 mil- 
lion increase over the 2007 enacted level targeted at law enforce- 
ment and tribal Courts. 

How are you going to use the funds provided in last year’s appro- 
priation to respond to meth use and violent crime, and what do you 
plan on for fiscal year 2009? 
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Mr. Artman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would agree with you 
and the tribal leaders who said that this is a scourge in Indian 
Country. It is killing off entire generations, and tribes have come 
up with unique solutions, especially the more remote they are, to 
deal with these issues. 

But where we can offer assistance, I believe, is getting feet on 
the street and education into those communities and the sur- 
rounding communities. 

We will be adding 200 additional officers with the money that we 
may be appropriated for this program. We are going to be focusing 
on targeted areas, target areas that have shown higher meth 
usage, higher crime rates, et cetera, and we are going to be sup- 
porting funding for areas where money may be lost in other pro- 
grams such as on the Pine Ridge Reservation, which is, which may 
be suffering by I think a 15 percent reduction in their DOJ COP 
Programs. 

In addition, focusing specifically on methamphetamine, we are 
going to be getting at least 30 drug agents into the field that are 
specifically trained and strategically placed to deal with these 
issues. In addition to those 30 officers, we will be hiring 18 school 
resource officers. These are police officers that oftentimes did dou- 
ble duty, wore two different hats, but now they will be specifically 
placed into the schools, and that will be their primary job, to not 
only be feet on in the hallways, if you will, but also to offer training 
and support to the folks within the schools and to the students 
themselves. 

We will also be putting money into additional training for social 
workers, police officers, tribal police officers, and putting money 
into the drug awareness campaigns. 

OFFICE OF JUSTICE SERVICES HIRING 

Mr. Dicks. Last year we heard that according to the Department 
of Justice Indian Country experiences violent crime at a rate al- 
most double the national average. The Justice Department stated 
that there was an additional 1,500 officers needed throughout In- 
dian Country, and your own GAP analysis says that you need 
about 1,850. 

How did the 2008, appropriation work to reduce this backlog? 

Mr. Artman. With the 2008 appropriation and with the 2009 ap- 
propriation we were able to create, fund additional officers across 
basically three areas: police officers, criminal investigators, and de- 
tention officers. Right now we have 617 funded. We have managed 
to fill just about 400 of those positions, leaving just over 200 va- 
cant. And we are, and of those nearly about 43, 45 percent of those 
folks are in the process, in the human resources process. 

In other words, we are taking that money, and we are putting 
people into those positions right away. One of the best deterrents 
that we can have to fighting crime is feet on the street. 

METHAMPHETAMINE EDUCATION 

Mr. Dicks. How are you working in Bureau schools to educate 
children on the dangers of meth and other drugs? 

Mr. Artman. Well, in addition to having our police officers work 
with the school programs and work with security officers and the 
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administrators on developing programs to inform them of the dan- 
gers of methamphetamine, not just to the individuals but over gen- 
erations of people, we are also funding drug awareness campaigns. 
We are working in conjunction with the National Congress of 
American Indians and the White House to make sure that we are 
getting these programs and information out there. 

One such program that we helped to fund was what is being 
marketed as the meth tool kit, which contains books and informa- 
tion, laws and processes and procedures for schools and laws for 
the tribal governments that they can put in place, essentially tem- 
plates. 

There is also a good deal of focus on the social aspect of it as 
well. For example, in terms of training, a lot of times the children 
would be put into foster homes until the mother is off of meth- 
amphetamine, but oftentimes in getting off of methamphetamine, 
there is a reoccurrence in some of the symptoms that may be exhib- 
ited by a person. And that mother may lose their children on a 
longer-term basis, if not permanently. 

One of the things we are doing is educating the social workers 
at the tribal level and at the local level about how one recovers 
from methamphetamine and why it may be that this reoccurrence 
and symptoms may be occurring so that there is no long-term im- 
pact to the family. 

Mr. Dicks. We have got a very successful program in Wash- 
ington State on this. We have been funding it for a number of 
years on meth and working with the tribal Courts on how to rec- 
oncile the families, which is a very important part of this, because 
many times the children are victims of their parents’ utilization of 
these drugs. And, I would recommend that you take a look at that, 
because I think that we have been able to unite families after they 
were split through a very good program. We have a drug Court out 
there that is specifically working on finding solutions. And that has 
been pretty successful, too. And we have seen a drop in the number 
of cases, which is the most important thing. 

Mr. Artman. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. And then our state was one of the highest abuse rates 
in the country. I was shocked to see that, but it was right up at 
the top of the list. So it is a major concern. 

Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Artman. Thank you. 

EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to start with 
construction. We had a $30.5 million reduction in construction, and 
the majority of that cut is coming from education construction. We 
all know about the escalating costs of construction, but it is a great 
need that we have in Indian Country. The schools, I believe, should 
be a priority. 

What is the current backlog to replace, rebuild, and repair Indian 
facilities? 

Mr. Artman. We had a replacement school priority list in which 
we ranked, this started approximately 5 years ago, approximately 
14 different facilities that needed to be dealt with. We are down to, 
I believe, ten now. Yes. Ten on that list to accomplish. All ten 
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would take about $330 million to complete. The budget for this 
year would have one replacement school and one replacement facil- 
ity. I believe what we have targeted this year is the Dennehotso 
School as a replacement school and replacing a facility at the 
Chinle Boarding School. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I was under the impression last year that we were 
going to complete the ongoing projects before we started new 
projects. Is that still the plan? 

Mr. Artman. That is still the plan, and as we begin to come to 
a close on this current list, when we begin to look at developing a 
new priority list, we will be developing that and then taking that 
out to Indian Country to consult with Indian Country to make sure 
that it is consistent with their beliefs. 

Mr. Tiahrt. So these seven projects are the ones that will be 
completed before we move on then? 

Mr. Artman. That is correct. 

Mr. Tiahrt. All right. And I am aware that we approved this 
plan, and so I am glad that it is continuing that way. 

Once again, the budget eliminates both Johnson O’Malley edu- 
cation grants, $21.4 million, and BIA housing assistance, $13.6 mil- 
lion because OMB believes they are duplicative. We all know there 
is great need for Native Americans and particularly in the case of 
housing assistance. And I believe they are not currently eligible for 
HUD assistance. Is this the case? 

HOUSING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

Mr. Artman. Well, specifically with the Housing Improvement 
Program, the HIP Program, the HIP Program certainly serves the 
poorest of the poor. And there is a belief that HIP is duplicative, 
NAHASDA and HIP are duplicative. 

The funds that the tribes receive through NAHASDA from HUD, 
they do have the ability to appropriate certain portions of that 
money to how they want to. Right now under the HIP Program, we 
serve approximately 350 families. It is a relatively small impact 
that we have in Indian Country and one that we believe can be 
made up through the tribes using the NAHASDA funds in ways 
that they see fit. And probably in a manner that is more efficient 
than we could do it at our level. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Well, do the ’09 HUD requests include the ability to 
make them eligible, the language that they needed in their bill to 
make them eligible for this assistance through HUD? 

Mr. Artman. Mr. Tiahrt, I am not sure. We would have to look 
into that and get back to you on that. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Please do. 

Mr. Artman. Thank you. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Your budget 

Mr. Dicks. Wait a minute. Wait a minute. You are saying there 
is a question about their eligibility for the HUD funds? 

Mr. Tiahrt. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. I mean, you are saying we are killing this program 
because the HUD funds are going to take care of it, and then you 
are saying but we are not sure that the tribes are eligible for HUD 
funds? 
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Mr. Artman. No. I am saying, Mr. Chairman, that I am not sure, 
and I just want to be accurate in whatever response I have. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, wait a minute. That is inconsistent. 

Unknown Speaker. That is what Mr. Tiahrt just asked. 

Mr. Dicks. I mean, that is inconsistent with your position. 
Maybe it is not your position, I hope it is not, I hope it is OMB’s 
position. But you cannot say in one breath, we are going to have 
HUD take care of this and then in the next breath say but we are 
not sure the tribes are eligible for it. 

I mean, either they are or they are not. Does anybody here know 
that? Is there somebody in your staff here that can tell us that? 

Mr. Tiahrt. I am not sure that he can tell us that, Mr. Chair- 
man, in fairness to Mr. Artman. We do need an answer, though, 
because I do not know that that authorization is in the HUD or the 
funding is in the HUD request. And if it is not, then it puts us in 
a very difficult situation. And the reason I want to bring this up 
is because I want them to push HUD to make sure that they have 
the language and the funding in there. 

Mr. Artman. And that is the way I understood the question was, 
whether or not there is actually going to be money and authoriza- 
tion attached to that. We believe that there is, legally there is that 
ability to do that. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think there is legally authority? 

Mr. Artman. Legally the ability to do that. I am just not sure 
about 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Then what you are saying is 

Mr. Artman [continuing]. The budget numbers. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Whether there is any funds. 

Mr. Artman. Correct. 

Mr. Dicks. Again, though, if you are saying we are going to have 
this HUD Program do it, because we are going to switch the re- 
sponsibility to HUD, oh, but by the way there is no funds in the 
bill for HUD to do it, that is not a very satisfactory answer from 
our perspective. 

Voice. It is an unacceptable answer. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Mr. Tiahrt. 

WELFARE ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Tiahrt. Your budget reduces Welfare assistance by $22 mil- 
lion. I assume that decision was driven by numbers and not need. 
What is the current annual need for eligible Native Americans so 
that the Committee can base their decisions on the facts? 

Mr. Artman. Sure. The reduction of $22 million in welfare assist- 
ance funding was focused primarily on the single employables. 
That is the reduction of funds for the single employables. Single 
employable is an individual over the age of 17 mentally and phys- 
ically capable of obtaining employment. Currently the single em- 
ployable funds that we would be eliminating is the last resort for 
a recipient of those funds. They have already gone through the 
state process and have either used up all the money or the time 
that is available to them within that process. 

Right now this money can be used for as long as they want. Cur- 
rently no other program at the federal level or the state level al- 
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lows that sort of in perpetuity acceptance of these funds or receipt 
of these funds. 

We are not eliminating funds for families. We are not eliminating 
funds related to child welfare or to individuals that are mentally 
or physically incapable of finding employment. Again, this is fo- 
cused primarily only on the single employables program. 

Mr. Dicks. And how much is the cut? 

Mr. Artman. Twenty-two million dollars. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, where do you get those numbers? 

Mr. Artman. The funding numbers? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Where do you get that cut number? Where does 
that come from? 

Mr. Artman. Again, the $22 million reduces the funds that we 
are currently paying out for single employables, single employables, 
the first category of individuals. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you have a history there that shows that that is 
how much is being spent? 

Mr. Artman. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Tiahrt. The budget 

Mr. Dicks. Why do you not give us that for the record? 

Mr. Artman. We will do that. 

[The information follows:] 

Welfare Assistance 

Currently, $34.8 million is provided to general assistance recipients. A reduction 
of $22 million would equate to removal of approximately 14,000 single employables 
from the general assistance rolls. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

ROAD MAINTENANCE 

Mr. Tiahrt. The budget reduces road maintenance funding by 50 
percent because some of the funds are available to the tribes 
through the Department of Transportation. 

What is the need, and what will not be done because DOT funds 
are not adequate to address the most serious problems? 

Mr. Artman. We have $400 million in the President’s budget for 
Indian reservation roads programs. The tribes will have the ability 
to use 25 percent of those funds or approximately $100 million for 
maintenance and ongoing operational needs for those roads. That 
was not previously available to them. 

So while there is going to be a cut on one side, there is the abil- 
ity to use the money on the other side in a better fashion, and, 
again, probably in a more efficient fashion than we could have ad- 
ministered so that the money will be there. Roads money have in- 
creased — 

Mr. Tiahrt. Is it dollar for dollar? 

Mr. Artman. I do not know if it is going to be a dollar-for-dollar 
change, but also while there is, while there may not be a dollar- 
for-dollar alteration in terms of the budget, we are hoping that 
there will be efficiencies at the tribal level that we will be able to 
make up for any deficits that may occur. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Okay. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Dicks. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

VIOLENCE AGAINST INDIAN WOMEN 

Last month the public witness hearing the Chief of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe told a story about a rape victim whose case was 
never investigated by the BIA. The girl died as a result of her inju- 
ries during that rape. She was less than 20 years old. Chief His 
Horse is Thunder said that the system failed her at every level. 
That chief told us that his tribe has the second highest crime rate 
of any tribe. 

Yesterday we heard from the Indian Health Service about the 
alarming rates of sexual abuse against Native American and Alas- 
kan Native women. Statistics on the number of women assaulted 
are absolutely staggering, and yesterday we discussed the need for 
medical treatment of those individuals for both forensic and health 
reasons. 

The fact is that before these women have a chance to seek med- 
ical care, the crime has to be reported, and there have to be law 
enforcement officers trained in those types of crimes. But it ap- 
pears that many of these crimes are not reported, and in many 
cases when they are reported, there are no officers trained in re- 
sponse to those crimes. And so we have an epidemic. You have 
probably seen the Amnesty’s report. There have been other inves- 
tigations. 

First of all, is there any coordination occurring between BIA, the 
Indian Health Service, and the Justice Department to target areas 
of high incidence and to turn this around? 

Mr. Artman. We have seen the Amnesty International report 
and are familiar firsthand with a lot of the domestic violence that 
is occurring on the reservations. And I, too, am familiar with that 
same story because Ron had shared that with me as well, and it 
is a tragic and heartbreaking situation when you see these things 
occur. 

We are, to answer the question with regards to coordination, yes. 
We do work with the Indian Health Service in their, in working 
with them to make sure that there are people inside their facilities, 
and it is a continual flow. You are right. First there has to be the 
reporting. Then there has to be the response, and our officers have 
to be properly trained. And then the IHS portion of it, that there 
have to be people on the receiving end to help these individuals 
along. 

And it is tragic when you hear about a complete failure of the 
system. Certainly with what we are doing out there in terms of try- 
ing to educate families, leaders, women about domestic violence 
and helping them to understand that it is okay and preferable that 
they report these things because we need to know about them, we 
are training our officers to deal with these situations as well. 

And while certainly I understand on the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation it is, geographically it is a huge reservation. There is 
a deficit of officers up there. There are a lot of areas, especially out 
in that part of the country, where we do not have enough officers 
to cover the geographic space that those reservations have. The 
communities are spread out. The infrastructure, the roads or the 
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radios, are oftentimes left wanting, and we cannot get people to 
places as quickly as we want. Especially in the case of a bad road. 
You may not be able to, if it is 75 miles, when you might have a 
normal response time of an hour because of a bad road, it may be 
2 hours or three. 

We are trying everything we can not to just answer those par- 
ticular situations but the panoply. If you are dealing with 
methamphetamines or any kind of other kind of substance abuse, 
that leads to crimes against persons, crimes against property. The 
use of those drugs and substance abuse has for many generations 
has tribes and their cultures and trying to get that out of their cul- 
ture. But when you have people, multiple generations living in the 
same household, you have substance abuse going on, this is some- 
thing that cannot be just dealt with tomorrow. It has to be over 
time, and we are working hand in hand with all of our federal 
brethren that we can, be it IHS or DOJ, to make sure that we can 
respond to this, not just in the short term but also in the long term 
as well. 

Mr. Moran. Well, you know, it is a problem but we do not see 
any evidence of where the system is working. Now, obviously, you 
are more likely to hear about where the system does not work, but 
you look at the numbers, the system is not working. That is the 
conclusion you have to derive. And I think it is only fair to ask or 
demand that there be a higher priority given this, and I would 
hope, Mr. Chairman, we could address this in the report and see 

if we could not get some kind of 

Mr. Dicks. At least a report 

Mr. Moran [continuing]. Effort going. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Of some sort on the situation. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah. I mean, we do not want to create a new pro- 
gram, but we would like to get, you know, do something that would 
focus attention on the problem. I suspect that, other than coming 
up with nice answers and giving lip service, I do not know that 

there is much in the way of real change occurring and 

Mr. Dicks. What about the money that is spent? We appropriate 
a lot of money, I think it is in the Health and Human Services 
budget, for violence against women. Do you get any funds from 
that to have any kind of a program? 

Mr. Artman. I do not think we get any money from the IHS 

budget for this issue, but we do focus 

Mr. Moran. Well, it is not funded in 

Mr. Artman [continuing]. On this ourselves. 

Mr. Moran. It is violence against women account? 

Mr. Artman. Right. 

Mr. Moran [continuing]. The authorization, but I will bet you it 
is not going to Indian reservations. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, what I am saying is we are spending at least 
$900 million for the Violence Against Women Program, which we 
all support. Maybe there is something we can work there with 
them, too, since this is 2.5 times more likely to happen to a Native 
American woman, maybe there ought to be some effort with them, 
and I would urge you to meet with them and to see if there is some 
way they can help provide some help or relief or funding for your 
programs, for your efforts here. 
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Mr. Tiahrt. And do not use the HUD model. Use a better model. 

Mr. Artman. Right now we do have a program that we are part 
of a group of federal agencies that works specifically on this issue, 
and again, it is IHS, Department of Justice. And with regards to 
real change in priorities, Congressman, we have a national police 
force, but we have limited people. We do have a priority list of res- 
ervations that show higher crime statistics than others, and we do 
move police around to deal with those. That has proven successful. 
Obviously, you cannot catch everything although we try our best. 

Mr. Dicks. But the statistics are from the Bureau of Justice that 
70 percent of these cases are not reported. Seventy percent. 

Mr. Artman. We think. And it could be worse. 

Mr. Moran. Well, that is a failure of the system, and the Chair- 
man underscores why we need to give this a higher priority. 

COBELL LITIGATION 

Let me just say one point about this case that got the Chairman 
as aroused as it did and rightfully so, and I would be inclined to 
agree with the Chair and the Ranking Chair, maybe we need to get 
people’s attention by zeroing the thing out. But I would hope that 
you would look to the possibility of having an independent entity 
simply do statistical sampling of the accounts and come up with a 
range of settlement options based on shared characteristics of the 
various account holders. 

This is, you know, this is not working. 

Mr. Dicks. Now you are back to Cobell now. 

Mr. Moran. I am back to Cobell. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Moran. Oh, yeah. I am not talking about the 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. I was 

Mr. Moran. But I am talking, but I am going to tie it in. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Moran. Because here we are spending $55 million on some- 
thing that, you know, we have had one case so far that we have 
shown an error on a $61 check or something. But this is an exam- 
ple of where we really desperately need money, and instead we are 
giving it to the lawyers on these cases that, you know, believe we 
have got $54 billion in settlement that is never going to mate- 
rialize. 

So I am just throwing in my two cents as well that it seems like 
a misallocation of priorities and funding. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Let me just comment on that final point, there was 
an effort to try to negotiate a settlement, Mr. Swimmer. 

Mr. Swimmer. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Dicks. And what happened to that? 

Mr. Swimmer. There was an offer put forth to do a global trib- 
al — 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Mr. Swimmer [continuing]. Cobell, ILCA, put the whole thing to- 
gether. The Administration came forth with about $7 billion, and 
it was basically rejected in Indian Country. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I will tell you this. No. I think that is a mis- 
take. 
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Mr. Moran. And we agree. Some of us 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Moran [continuing]. On the Subcommittee completely sup- 
port the Chairman on this. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Every time I come to a 
hearing in regard to Indian affairs, whether it be the Health Serv- 
ice or now this, I am just appalled, and I am really sorry that you 
have to come, Mr. Secretary, to defend this budget. It is an atro- 
cious budget in its sum total as far as I can see. 

HOUSING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

I need to ask a couple of questions about things. There was little 
earlier I should have broken in probably about the housing pro- 
gram. I have been doing a few calculations for your special housing 
program with 350 families. That ended up being somewhere close 
to $40,000 per family, I think, with the $13 million. I think I have 
done that correctly. 

What kind of services go in that process? I am the Chair of the 
Transportation and Housing Subcommittee, and I am won- 
dering — 

Mr. Dicks. We call it THUD. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. What you are providing there that, and 
why there is a question, and I will go rather carefully to try to find 
out what is, why the 350 families are not eligible to get what 
money from whatever is, from the much larger program, the Native 
American Housing Buyback Program. 

Mr. Dicks. If the gentleman will yield just on this point. 

Mr. Olver. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. The tribes do not agree that they are eligible. 

Mr. Olver. Right. 

Mr. Dicks. They think they are not eligible. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. 

Mr. Dicks. We might be able to work together on that. 

Mr. Olver. We need to find out what that 

Mr. Dicks. Making them eligible. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. Has to do with. It may be authorizing 
it definitively, but tell me what is the level of, what are the serv- 
ices that are provided to each of those 350 families? 

Mr. Artman. A short response on that, with the HIP Program is 
it essentially putting a roof over a family’s head. The 350 families 
that are serviced under the HIP Program are oftentimes referred 
to as the poorest of the poor. Within the NAHASDA Program there 
are oftentimes mandates that money be put down, that there be 
some, if you will, skin in the game. Under the HIP Program there 
is not that requirement. 

Mr. Olver. What do you, what is NAHASDA? I cannot even 
quite place that acronym. 

Mr. Artman. NAHASDA, Native American Housing Assistance 
and Self-Determination Act. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. We will figure that one out. 

Mr. Dicks. But, see, this is what offends me. I mean, he just said 
it. The poorest of the poor. 

Mr. Olver. Well 
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Mr. Dicks. And it is a $13.5 million program, and we are going 
to end that. For the poorest of the poor. 

Mr. Olver. But you are putting 

Mr. Dicks. When there is a dispute over the HUD Program being 
able to even take care of their requirements. 

Mr. Olver. Well, look. We are not in such great shape either. 
The NAHASDA Program, whatever that is, I know it only as the 
Native American 

Mr. Artman. Housing Assistance Program. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. Block grant program. There is some 
other letters in there. That one is being proposed for a reduction 
in the HUD budget under the President’s 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. I know you 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. By several million dollars, but it is a 
large program. It is a $600 million plus program. So it ought to be 
able to take care of these families. I cannot imagine exactly. We 
really have to find out what is the difference of what is being pro- 
vided in the two services and figure out why this could not be 
taken out of a larger program. 

Mr. Artman. Much like the roads money, in hopes of 

Mr. Olver. Yeah. Well, okay. 

Mr. Artman [continuing]. Putting the funds back into the tribal 
hands for their direction, use, and putting it into the reservation. 
The same with the HIP versus NAHASDA. HIP is something that 
we oversee. The tribe applies 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. I also am being told that there might be a match 
requirement in the HUD money that the tribes could not come up 
with. That is the reason why we have this emergency program. 

Mr. Olver. We will have to make certain that we understand 
precisely what it is 

Mr. Dicks. Well, we can talk. 

road maintenance 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. That is involved in that, but now you 
have raised the transportation one, the other part of it. You talked 
about $400 million of road construction that you have control of in 
the tribal level. I cannot find in this budget where that is. How is 
that, where does that $400 million appear? What is that? 

Mr. Artman. It is $400 million in road maintenance and road 
construction. The funds come directly from the Department of 
Transportation. 

Mr. Olver. The road construction amount is, well, there is a 
road maintenance item of 13 million here, and I do not even see 
a road construction piece of the construction program. 

Mr. Artman. That is out of DOT. 

Mr. Olver. That is out of DOT. 

Mr. Artman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. It comes out of the trust fund. 

Mr. Olver. Out of the trust fund. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Mr. Artman. That comes out of the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. So that is entirely, in some other place. 

Mr. Artman. Right. 
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Mr. Olver. If I look, I may even find a line item somewhere in 
the transportation budget out of the 

Mr. Artman. You should. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. DOT budget. 

Mr. Artman. And it is relatively large. 

Mr. Olver. I will figure that one out, and I may want to come 
back to understand that with you, but all right. But even then, 
your roads are not that good on your reservations, are they? It is 
not adequate, is it? 

Mr. Artman. The roads are not that good on many of the res- 
ervations. On some of the reservations the roads are excellent. 
They are pristine, but I have been, I cannot sit here and say that 
they are all good. Certainly every time I go out to a reservation, 
which is quite often, I am transported, I think the tribal leaders 
make sure that I see every bad road out there. In fact, one time 
up in Alaska I was surprised that we actually made it to the meet- 
ing. On the side of the road there were cars that did not make it 
to the meeting. 

So there are a lot of roads out there that are in need, but this 
is a longer process. In order to put funds into the roads, be it con- 
struction or for maintenance and operation, we need to make sure 
that we are getting the roads into our database so that they can 
be properly accounted for in the first place. And depending upon 
where you are, that may or may not be working, but we are work- 
ing all the time with tribes to make sure that they get every mile 
of the roads into our database so that we can get the funding into 
their hands. 

Mr. Olver. Mr. Chairman, the Administration is continually 
claiming that there are things that are duplicative, and if you look 
at them closely, there is some reason or another that they really 
do not overlap. Yet we are made subject to that kind of an asser- 
tion all the time in the recommendations. 

I have a bunch of questions that I want to ask about education. 
Do you want me to go on, or shall I wait for the next round? 

Mr. Dicks. No. 

Mr. Olver. I will wait for the next round. I would be happy to 
do that. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Let’s give Mr. Udall a chance. 

Mr. Udall. 


DETENTION FACILITIES 

Mr. Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Assistant Secretary 
Artman, let me ask about jails here to start with, because I know 
you mentioned earlier that you talked about law enforcement and 
what you wanted to do is put people on the ground. You said hav- 
ing feet on the street is going to make a difference. But what I am 
finding in the largest reservation in the country, the Navajo Na- 
tion, is that because the BIA has discontinued funding jails di- 
rectly, that we actually have no jail space at all on the Navajo Res- 
ervation. And you discontinued funding that 9 years ago. You start- 
ed giving grants, and now you have created a situation where the 
jails are so run down and inadequate, a former president of the 
Navajo Nation says, you know, we accepted and inherited inad- 
equate and rundown jails, along with the burden for paying for 
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them, and then you are not stepping up to the plate to help them 
out. 

The counsel delegate that oversees all of this says it is lawless 
on the reservation. You do not have the ability, you may have some 
law enforcement, but when you catch the bad guys, you are not 
keeping them in jail. 

What are you doing to try to resolve these law enforcement prob- 
lems on the Navajo Reservation and other places where this jail 
program that you put in place just does not fund the jail space that 
is needed to protect ordinary citizens that are out there on the res- 
ervation? 

Mr. Artman. Thank you, Congressman. I think the Navajo Res- 
ervation is a good example to use to talk about the detention center 
problems in Indian Country. 

Right now I think there are 89 beds available or spaces available. 

Mr. Udall. So 89 beds for a reservation of 250,000. 

Mr. Artman. Right. I believe the need is over 1,000 beds that 
they have. 

Mr. Udall. And so we have 89, but we need 1,000. 

Mr. Artman. And we 

Mr. Udall. What is your plan to get us there as quickly as pos- 
sible? 

Mr. Artman. We did a GAP analysis a few years ago that 
showed that we do have a large hole there, and I think even with 
those numbers, you are still, you are looking at approximately a 90 
percent gap between what we have and what we need. 

We have spent time and money on a multiphase study to look at 
where the need is: where geographically the need is, on what res- 
ervations, and how it can be addressed. One way to approach this 
situation is to look at multi-tiered facilities, tiers one, two, and 
three, each one housing a different sort of criminal for a different 
length of time for a different purpose. 

Right now we have the initial feedback from that study in hand, 
and we are reviewing it for accuracy and working with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and others to make sure that all the facts are cor- 
rect before we roll that out. Once we get that out, we are going to 
be taking that to Indian Country, sharing it with them, and seeing 
if this answers their needs. 

You are looking at a very expensive solution if we were to turn 
around tomorrow and say, okay. We are going to eliminate this 
problem by building a lot of jails. We have attempted that in the 
past, and even with our own standards of what we are looking for 
in a jail, that has not always worked. And we found it better to 
work hand in hand with our federal brethren and the tribal govern- 
ments, to make sure they were getting exactly what they needed. 

On the Navajo Reservation right now I know that they are using 
essentially a coordinal facility and a tent, and I know that they are 
also using buses to drive the people back and forth to the Courts 
and even to bathrooms. It is not the position that we want to see 
the tribe in, and it is not something that we want to be a part of 
either. But we are also taking a very deliberate, studied approach 
to making sure that when we do resolve this problem, we resolve 
it correctly and for a very long time. 
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Mr. Udall. You know it sounds, it all sounds very good, the 
studies and everything else, but they need jail cells, and there is 
another study that you, you know, you hired a consultant. I mean, 
how much have you spent on consultants that could be sent to 
tribes so that they could build jail cells? I mean, the BIA go out 
and provide the jail cells that are there. 

I do not understand this approach. Of course you have to consult 
and of course you have to involve the tribes, but I, from what I 
hear from tribal law enforcement and from the tribal leaders is 
they want to see some activity of actually building jail cells there 
so that very soon some of the bad actors that have gone through 
the criminal justice system have a place to reside. 

And hopefully at some point be rehabilitated and come back into 
tribal life. How much have you spent on these studies? 

Mr. Artman. We agree with you that we want to be able to get 
foundations and buildings built for these detention centers as well. 
We have spent approximately $1 million on the latest study, but 
that was $1 million that gives us a national, potentially a nation- 
wide solution to this. And while we have problems on the Navajo 
Reservation, we also have problems in the Great Plains, through- 
out the rest of Arizona, New Mexico, California, and other states. 

This is a nationwide problem or an Indian Country-wide prob- 
lem, and if it is not a PL-280 state, it is an area that we have a 
great deal of focus on, such as on the Navajo Reservation. 

But this is $1 million I believe that was well spent, and if you 
are going to take that million dollars and put it into building, it 
would not get you very far. But now we know how we can attack 
this problem, if this is the way that we go. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, I do not know if I have enough time to 
ask another question. I will wait with Mr. Olver and do another 
round here. I think is the best thing. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Let Mr. Olver go. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you. I am just going to follow something that 
has come up here. What is the average expenditure per inmate, per 
year in the Indian Law Enforcement System? 

Mr. Artman. I am not sure what the average expenditure is. I 
know that we spend about $125 per bed per night, I believe. That 
is about what we pay. 

Mr. Olver. I would love to have you figure it, try to figure that 
one out. 

Mr. Artman. We can get those for you. 

[The information follows:] 

Detention Facilities 

The cost per day detainee varies from district to district and is different for adults 
and juveniles because of different requirements. Contract bed space costs currently 
vary from $60 to $200 per day for juveniles and from $40 to $125 per day for adults. 

Mr. Olver. I am just curious how much it is, below the number 
of dollars that is expended in non-Indian Country in essence. Num- 
ber one. You said there was a deficit of 90 percent. Are you saying 
that the law enforcement budget ought to be 90 percent higher? 
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Mr. Artman. No. 

Mr. Olver. Is that what you meant? 

Mr. Artman. No, not at all, sir. There is a gap in-between what 
we have out there in terms of facilities and what we need out there 
as well. The Navajo 

Mr. Olver. So much of it is in construction, which does not ap- 
pear in the public safety and justice piece of the budget at all. 
Some of it, a lot of it is in construction. 

Mr. Artman. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. So it is much more complicated than my being 
able to look and see a simple number here as being what is needed. 
I wondered whether it was 90 percent or nine times. I would not 
be surprised if it were nine times what is being expended. 

Mr. Artman. Well, and we want to take, as I said before, a delib- 
erate approach to resolving this situation across Indian Country. 

METHAMPHETAMINE PROBLEM 

Mr. Olver. Right. But by, what I was leading toward was to get 
me to education, because education is how to avoid spending all 
that money in jails. It is dumb to spend the money in jails, al- 
though I have one other question about methamphetamine. 

I look at the map over there, and there is a whole bunch of pink 
areas. From here I can see the big ones. 

Mr. Artman. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. The western part of the country. I can only see, I 
know they are there, partly because I know they are there in Wis- 
consin and say in North Carolina and a couple in New York, that 
I can imagine the large pink areas. Is the methamphetamines en- 
demic across the whole system, or do you have some way for me 
to get a handle on where the meth is most serious in terms of the 
geographies and the reservations? 

Mr. Artman. I think it is safe to say that you can look at that 
map and from the largest to the smallest of those pink areas, you 
have a problem. Unlike marijuana and cocaine where there is a 
global geographic distribution system. Methamphetamines is a 
home-grown problem. You can find the resources to make meth- 
amphetamine in your own neighborhood and go from there. 

Mr. Olver. I was wondering whether the reason for eliminating 
the technical community colleges was that chemists, I was a chem- 
ist in one earlier life, were making methamphetamine or something 
like that. 

Mr. Artman. We are not hoping any of the technical colleges 

Mr. Olver. All right. Look. I would like you to provide some kind 
of way for me to understand how that geography fits with the inci- 
dence of the meth per capita. 

Mr. Artman. We will get that for you. 

[The information follows:] 

Methamphetamine 

The National Drug Intelligence Center (NDIC) conducted a Native American Res- 
ervation Lands Drug Threat Assessment. According to the NDIC, methamphetamine 
is available on many Native American reservations and the availability is increas- 
ing. Moderate to high levels of methamphetamine availability were reported on 83 
reservations in 16 states, primarily states west of the Mississippi River. In 2003, 
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methamphetamine was identified as the greatest drug threat on 10 reservations. In 
2006, 71 reservations identified methamphetamine as their greatest drug threat. 

Mr. Olver. And I think that the members would be rather inter- 
ested in that, too, because in this business you have got to figure 
out ways of looking at the data and generalize to figure out where, 
the places you got to work. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

But that brings me back to the education part, which is where 
I wanted to be in the first place. I notice that higher education, for 
instance, I have a map which shows, I think it is 35 different tribal 
colleges. Is that about right? 

Mr. Artman. I think it is actually, what is it? Sixteen. 

Mr. Swimmer. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Artman. Twenty-six TCUs out there. 

Mr. Olver. TCUs. 

Mr. Artman. Tribal Colleges and Universities. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Well, the map that I have has 35 on it. How 
many of those are technical colleges? 

Mr. Artman. Some of those are technical colleges. Many of those 
are 2-year colleges. Probably also on that map 

Mr. Olver. Some are community colleges. There are some that 
are 4-year colleges? 

Mr. Artman. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. And some are listed here as CCs, which I see 
is Community College. One has a C, just a C, I assume it may be 
a 4-year college. 

Mr. Artman. You should also have on there Haskell, Indian Na- 
tions University, and SIPI, Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which are ours because they are run specifically by Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. I do not quickly see those on my map. How 
many technical colleges are being eliminated? 

Mr. Artman. None of the technical colleges are being eliminated. 

Mr. Olver. They are zeroed out. 

Mr. Artman. Some of the funding may be eliminated. For exam- 
ple — 

Mr. Olver. Where does the funding other than from the, from 
this budget come from? 

Mr. Artman. Well, now, we are being, now, we focus on 

Mr. Olver. You have trust funds that go into it as well? 

Mr. Artman. We should have very little trust funds that go into 
these tribal colleges and universities. The Tribal Colleges and Uni- 
versities Act mandates our funding, what we fund and who we 
fund across Indian Country at the TCU level. We are continuing 
to fund those schools. There has been elimination of, I think it is 
$5.9 million, for UTTC, United Tribes Technical College, and NTC, 
Navajo Technical College. UTTC is a technical college that was 
formed by a group of tribes to provide a technical college. They re- 
ceive their funds from other locations. 

Mr. Olver. Is this the sweat? They are going to get administra- 
tions calling this a duplicate expenditure? 

Mr. Artman. That is a duplicate expenditure. 
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Mr. Olver. And what happens to the so-called Southwestern In- 
dian Polytechnic Institute? 

Mr. Artman. Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Olver. Technical college? 

Mr. Artman. No. That still continues to receive funding. 

Mr. Olver. That is not to be part of the elimination of the funds 
from 

Mr. Artman. UTTC and NTC are different. The Tribal Colleges 
Act prohibits us from funding more than one college a tribe. The 
tribes that own UTTC and NTC already have tribal colleges of 
their own, and they receive funding under the Tribal Colleges Act. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Mr. Chairman, I am, I have a map here, and 
now I am beginning to suspect that some of these colleges which 
are listed here are, I notice there is a whole series of them that 
they might be part of a united colleges, community college system 
or something like that, where there are four or five of what is listed 
on my map out there in the Dakotas area and Nebraska that are 
all part of one college or something. 

I do not want to take your time here. 

Mr. Artman. UTTC and NTC still receive funds from other areas 
and other federal budgets. 

Mr. Olver. Well, the point, though, is that the whole higher edu- 
cation budget, and I have included three items; scholarships and 
adult education as higher education, continuing education, and so 
forth. The point is that the sum total of that budget is down by 
about 11 or $12 million. That, just that portion of it, and I do not 
know exactly which ones to try to group together. I am trying to 
figure out what is the impact here that is going on. 

And the tribal higher education and the scholarships and adult 
education together are down by a substantial sum of money, more 
than 10 percent. This is really disastrous. 

Mr. Artman. And part of that is the fact that we are trying very 
hard to focus as we look at the budget and having to come up with 
a tighter budget, we are trying to focus on our core priorities, and 
kindergarten through 12th grade is our core priority. 

In addition to that you do have the 

Mr. Olver. How much of that is vocational? 

Mr. Artman. This is K through 12. 

Mr. Olver. How much of that K through 12 portion is in voca- 
tional schools? 

Mr. Artman. None. These would be kindergarten through high 
school. And the vocational schools, if you are assuming that it is 
afterwards, looking at that 

early childhood development 

Mr. Olver. Well, the rest of the world has them as parallel alter- 
natives to the high schools perhaps. And your early childhood de- 
velopment program is itself cut by almost 20 percent. I mean, is 
that not a serious deficit? Early childhood education. See, I do not 
know where the, how that is distributed among the different res- 
ervations and so forth. 

Mr. Artman. And some of those 

Mr. Olver. Some big ones that get it, so it is very inequitably 
distributed. Can you tell me about that one? 
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Mr. Artman. And some of those reductions would be at the early 
childhood development or even in education funds may come as a 
result of tribes also taking on the programs themselves. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Thank you very much, Mr. Artman. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Olver. I will have to have discussions. 

Mr. Artman. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Udall. 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

Mr. Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me say that I 
agree with Mr. Olver that education is a very, very important part 
of this whole picture in terms of folks winding up in jail. And turn- 
ing to education, Secretary Kempthorne came here last week and 
said that only 30 percent of Indian schools achieve their annual 
progress goals in 2006, 31 percent in 2007. 

What is the BIA doing to address these exceptionally low levels? 
It seems to me that part of the reason they have a law enforcement 
problem is that the schools are not functioning. This is a school 
system where you have an opportunity to make this a model for 
the Nation. You have 50,000 students. It is a manageable system. 
You have run it for a long time. What are you doing to address 
these exceptionally low levels? 

Mr. Artman. That is an excellent question, and you know, there 
is the adage of you have a choice. You can either build schools or 
detention centers, and unfortunately, we are at a point in our his- 
tory where we may need to, be doing both. 

You know, we have achieved 30 percent AYP. And break down 
the numbers some more, we have 44,000 students in 184 schools 
across 63 reservations and 23 states. I think about 120 of those 
schools are run by the tribes. They are what are called grant 
schools. Comparing the numbers of what we run, BIE, Bureau of 
Indian Education, compared to what the tribes run, the tribes are 
actually getting a better rate of annual yearly progress achieve- 
ments than the BIE schools. 

One of the things that we have asked our folks to do internally 
is to look at our schools and find ways that we can lead by exam- 
ple. Unlike let’s say what we may be familiar with here around the 
beltway in Montgomery County School System or Prince George’s 
County School System that has one school board, hosts of PTAs, 
and essentially one funding source where they can control every- 
thing, the way that we are set up, if we have 184 schools, we have 
184 different school boards. On the Navajo Reservation where we 
have over 60 schools, each one of those schools has a separate 
school board. 

One of the things that we are not doing, though, is controlling 
our own programs. Of our 60 schools at the Navajo reservation, we 
have about 20 of those 60 schools. We are not controlling our own 
fate well enough. We have a disparate system of school books, cur- 
riculum, and achievement standards that is not working. And while 
we certainly support the concept that we have, that each school is 
unique, each tribe is unique, and each culture is unique, there have 
to be ways that we can blend that with a set curriculum that has 
hard and driven standards. 
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And we are working very hard within our Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation right now to develop that kind of a plan that would achieve 
those kind of results so we can have accurate apples to apples com- 
parisons of how we are doing either against the state, other school 
districts, non-tribal school districts or even the tribal schools, the 
grant schools themselves. 

Mr. Udall. What is it that the tribally-run schools are doing bet- 
ter? 

Mr. Artman. Well, it depends. If you look, for example, at the 
Hopi Reservation, their AYP numbers are, I think they are actually 
100 percent. They are doing very well there. The Hopis are in a 
very enclosed area. It is surrounded by the Navajo Reservation. 
The culture is very dynamic. There is, the families are very close 
knit, and they work well with the schools in promoting the chil- 
dren’s welfare. 

In other areas it is not the cultural thing, but you may not have 
the money or the ability or the time or even the generation, if you 
will, of learners and teachers in place to create the generational 
goals of education. In the midwest we have, again, good, excellent 
AYP numbers. And there, again, you are looking at cohesive res- 
ervations. They are smaller. They are a lot smaller than a lot of 
the other reservations, for example, in the west like Navajo or in 
the Great Plains. And I think that plays into it as well. 

Mr. Udall. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Artman. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Dicks. Any other questions. 

The Committee will stand adjourned. 

Mr. Artman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Questions for the record 

Questions from Chairman Norm Dicks 

Bureau of Indian Affairs and Office of the Special Trustee 

Hearing Date: April 3, 2008 


Law Enforcement and Detention 

Dicks Question 1. Last year, we heard from numerous witnesses from numerous locations in 
Indian Country about the rising crisis of Methamphetamine use and the influx of foreign drug 
cartels into reservations around the country'. Drug use in Indian country has increased 250% 
since 2005 and subsequent rates of violent crimes have increased in accordance with the rising 
drug use. Last year, this Committee responded to this crisis with a $26 million increase over the 
2007 enacted level targeted at law enforcement and tribal courts. How are you going to use the 
funding provided in last year’s appropriation to respond to methamphetamine use and violent 
crime and what do you plan on for FY 2009? What evidence exists of foreign drug cartel 
involvement and what are other Federal law enforcement agencies doing to help you with the 
problem? 

Answer: 

The BIA is using the additional funds to provide more resources throughout the United States to 
work in conjunction with the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBl)-Safe Trails Drug Task Force and High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas 
(HIDTA), by placing Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) drug agents in 30 task force locations. 
These agents will provide more support, technical and operational assistance to areas of the 
country that have never before had this assistance. By working together with our Federal Law 
Enforcement partners, this will provide a force multiplier on the fight against methamphetamine. 

The funds are also being used to provide additional drug training programs such as drug/traffic 
interdiction, Spanish language immersion, and basic/advanced drug investigations courses at the 
Indian Police Academy (IPA) located in Artesia, New Mexico. Many of these training programs 
are conducted at the agency level so the training is also readily available to the tribes. 

Along with training, analytical support will be offered so we can effectively track drug cases and 
provide information on drug trends. We are purchasing surveillance equipment for the tribes to 
conduct drug investigations and this will help with the collection of useful information from the 
field. 

When dealing with data regarding foreign cartel activities within Indian Country, many go 
unreported because of the lack of drug investigative activities on many reservations. In Havre, 
Montana, where the Tri Country Drug Task Force is providing services to the Rocky Boy and Ft. 
Belknap Indian Reservations, an investigation developed drug cartel leads to the Yakama Indian 
Reservation, which was the distribution point for large amounts of methamphetamine. Yakama 
is nationally known for the large amount of marijuana cultivation involving illegal immigrants. 

Also, the FBI and BIA conducted an investigation which found that illegal immigrants were 
being used to transport monthly large amounts of methamphetamine from Ogden, Utah, to the 
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Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana. The illegal immigrants were also found to 
be using Indian homes to do their daily meth transactions. After conducting interviews, it was 
determined that the origin of the methamphetamine was from Mexico. During the time of this 
investigation, an unrelated arrest of an illegal immigrant occurred for possession of over a pound 
of methamphetamine. 

The FBI and BLA conducted an undercover operation on an illegal immigrant from Mexico in 
Billings, Montana. This illegal immigrant was providing large amounts of methamphetamine 
and marijuana to the Crow and Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservations. Before the 
investigation could go further, the undercover agent was removed from the area for his safety. 
The methamphetamine was associated with a cartel working from Denver, Colorado. 

These are just some instances where illegal immigrants have infiltrated our reservations. With 
the creation of more agent positions, BIA hopes to develop more awareness of this drug 
epidemic in Indian Country. The additional funding provided in the FY 2008 appropriation and 
which is maintained in the FY 2009 budget is the first step in addressing this issue. 


Dicks Question 2. Last year, we heard that according to the Department of Justice, Indian 
Country experiences violent crime at a rate almost double the National average. The Justice 
department stated that there was an additional 1,500 officers throughout Indian Country and your 
own gap analysis says that you need another 1,850 officers. How did the 2008 appropriations 
work to reduce this backlog? 

Answer: 

The BIA is working to fill approximately 200 additional police and correctional officer vacancies 
by the end of FY 2009. 


Dicks Question 3. How are you working in Bureau schools to educate children on the dangers of 
methamphetamine and other drugs? 

Answer: 

We are creating 18 School Resource Officer positions throughout Indian Country. These officers 
will provide anti-meth education to the children through programs such as DARE and GREAT. 
Organizing anti-meth activities for the children will bring awareness to the dangers of this drug 
at the student level. 

Also, we are reviewing a proposal on the “Meth is Death” Educational Program that educates the 
K-5 grade students on the dangers of methamphetamine. This program utilizes culturally 
appropriate material which focuses on children’s strengths to bring about positive outcomes. We 
are coordinating our efforts with the Bureau of Indian Education. 


Dicks Question 4. How are you coordinating efforts with the Indian Health Service to address 
the behavioral issues associated with drug use? 
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Answer: 

Tribal and BIA Social Workers refer Indian clients experiencing drug/substance abuse problems 
to IHS or Tribal Behavioral Services programs. Usually, if there is not a local provider, IHS can 
make provisions for a contractor to provide this service. In addition, the 2009 budget includes a 
$1.5 million increase to hire additional social workers to assist families affected by drug abuse. 


Dicks Question 5. Yesterday, we heard from the Indian Health Service about the alarming rates 
of sexual abuse against Native Americans and Alaska Native women. The statistics on the 
number of women assaulted are staggering, and yesterday we discussed the need for medical 
treatment of those individuals for both forensic and health reasons. The fact is, that before these 
women have a chance to seek medical care, the crime must be reported and there must be law 
enforcement officers trained in these types of crimes. It appears that many of these crimes are 
not reported and in many cases, when they are reported, there are no officers trained in response 
to these crimes available to the victims. What are you doing to address this completely 
unacceptable issue? 

Answer: 

Indian Police Academy cadets receive approximately 101 hours (14%) of their total 736 
academy hours to address issues relating to sexual assault and domestic violence investigations. 
The training is all encompassing from responding to a sex crime and processing the crime scene 
to report writing with court room testimony and Officer Liability. This training is required for 
graduation. 

When our Officers are working at their respective field agencies, they attend various advance 
sexual assault investigative courses that are offered by other local law enforcement agencies. 
This training is usually sponsored by the State Police or State Training boards. Our Officers also 
work with their local United States Attorney’s Office in attending and participating in various 
local work groups that staff and screen sexual abuse cases. Our officers have attended various 
Department of Justice Conferences, the most recent conference was held in Washington, D.C., to 
network and discuss current trends of abuse. 

Currently, our office is working with the Department of Justice (DOJ) and Indian Health Service 
(IHS) in an effort to address sexual abuse in Indian Country. Two pilot projects under review 
using Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) funding include one involving a team approach with 
Law Enforcement, Social Services, and IHS, and a second one which would buy sexual assault 
kits for local use. 

Our office is working with our partners in Indian Country at Department of Justice and Indian 
Health Services to find a solution to address the sexual abuse our Indian Women are facing in 
our communities. 
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Dicks Question 6. In 2004, the Department of Interior’s office of inspector general released a 
report entitled “Neither Safe nor Secure” which documented a dire state of affairs within the 
BIA’s detention facility system. Now, four years later, we continue to hear about overcrowding, 
attempted uprisings, lack of adequate staff, unsafe and unhealthy conditions and deteriorating 
facilities. Your budget request actually reduces funding for detention center repair and 
replacement. How has the Department responded to this issue and what more needs to be done? 

Answer: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is implementing a deferred maintenance and capital improvement 
plan for detention centers. BIA is also analyzing other options to address justice services in 
Indian Country. A draft report has been prepared concerning priority repair needs in detention 
centers, and it is undergoing review. The Department of Justice has received preliminary 
information for review and comment. DOJ and BIA, along with other federal partners, continue 
to routinely meet to discuss Indian country detention-related issues. 


Dicks Question 7. What is the backlog of needs for detention center repair and replacement? 

Answer: 

As explained above, BIA is currently researching this issue, in addition to implementing the 
deferred maintenance and capital improvement plan, which focuses on priority needs. Any 
deferred maintenance estimate is perpetually changing and it is a snapshot in time as work is 
underway, but not yet completed, on some of the projects and additional projects could be added 
to the estimate. As do all Interior agencies, BIA concentrates on eliminating critical health and 
safety needs first as required by the Department’s five-year planning process. A zero or near 
zero amount for deferred maintenance would assume every asset is being maintained on 
schedule, which may not be feasible for some facilities as it may be more cost effective to 
replace rather than continue to maintain the current facility. 


Education 

Dicks Question 8. Adequately funding Indian education is a goal that we should all be working 
toward. This Committee takes a different point of view on improving education than the current 
administration. Your budget provides an increase of $6.3 million to improve annual yearly 
progress scores for elementary school kids. However, there is more to improving education in 
Indian country than targeting only one segment of the overall education picture. Your request 
eliminates Johnson O’Malley education assistance grants, eliminates funding for tribal technical 
colleges, and reduces scholarships and adult education by 20%. It reduces student transportation 
funding by almost $1 million, at a time when gas prices are rising and road maintenance funds 
are being reduced. Early childhood development funding that prepares children and their 
families for school by promoting parent education and child/parent interaction has been reduced 
by $2.7 million, or 1 8%. If you factor in the reductions to school construction and repair, Indian 
education is reduced by $53 million, or more than 6%. Do you agree with the Committee that to 
improve Indian education you must address all aspects of education and not just one set of test 
scores? 
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ANSWER: 

The performance of students at schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Education is below 
national averages for Adequate Yearly Progress goals established as the measurement for success 
in schools nationwide. As only one of two school systems operated by the Federal government, 
BIE schools should be a leader in meeting the educational goals of the Nation. The Department 
launched the Improving Indian Education initiative in 2007 to focus on educational 
enhancements, transportation and technology needs to improve student performance. The 2009 
request maintains total funding levels for the initiative enacted in 2008. 

The 2009 budget request maintains the commitment to improve achievement and promote life- 
long success through educational opportunities for the 44,000 students in the BIE school system. 
The request maintains funding for elementary and secondary education programs at all BIE 
funded schools, as well as technical support for schools, teacher training, and special programs 
critical to achievement of adequate yearly progress. 

Indian communities also urgently need post-secondary education opportunities for Indian youth 
to prepare them for gainful employment. The 2009 budget maintains the increase provided by 
the Congress in 2008 for tribal colleges and universities and proposes to increase funding for the 
two tribal colleges operated by the BIE. 

Dicks Question 9. In May of last year, the Interior Department's Inspector General visited 13 
Bureau schools and reported serious deficiencies including non-working fire alarms, outdated 
electrical systems, children being housed in condemned buildings, and staff quarters caused 
serious health problems for employees. Despite this, there are reductions to the repair and 
replacement of Indian schools. How can we ignore the deplorable conditions of Bureau schools 
given the startling findings of the Inspector General? 

Answer: 

During this Administration the condition of schools has significantly improved. Through 2008, 
this administration has invested $1.7 billion in education construction projects and maintenance. 
Education Construction funding has resulted in 74 projects, including 32 replacement school 
projects, three replacement facilities projects, and 39 major facilities and repair projects. Of 
these 24 will be completed by end of year 2008. 

With funding provided through 2008, 61% of schools will be in good or fair condition. This 
compares to 35% in 2002. The 2009 budget requests $1 15.4 million for school construction and 
repair, which includes $39.4 million for replacement construction projects and $74.4 million for 
facilities improvement and repair projects including $50.7 million for annual maintenance. 
Employee housing is funded at $1.6 million. 

In the 2008 enacted budget, the Congress approved a plan to complete existing school 
construction and alleviate construction shortfalls before beginning new school construction 
projects. This required that one project originally funded in 2007 and some projects proposed for 
funding in 2008 be deferred to later years. 
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The 2009 budget request will fully fund replacement of Dennehotso Boarding School in Arizona 
originally requested for funding in 2007 and replace structures at Chinle Boarding School in 
Arizona. 

Dicks Question 10. Can you tell us about the elimination of Johnson O’Malley Education 
Assistance Grants. This Committee has resoundingly rejected this proposal every year that it has 
been offered. What do these grants accomplish and how will the students that benefit from these 
grants be able to access equivalent funding sources? 

Answer: 

The budget proposes to eliminate the $21.4 million Johnson-O’Malley grant program so that BIE 
can strengthen its commitment to the BIE school system and avoid redundant Federal programs. 
The JOM grants are distributed by the Tribes to address Indian student needs in local public 
schools. JOM grants do not address a focused goal for academic achievement, and lack a means 
to measure and report on the impact on student performance. The JOM grants duplicate similar 
funding made available by other Federal and State assistance programs. For example, in 2008, 
Tribes, tribal organizations, and local education agencies are eligible to apply for $1 19.6 million 
in Office of Indian education grants in the Department of Education to for activities meeting the 
special educational and cultural needs of Indian students. 


Dicks Question 11. Fuel costs are rising at an alarming rate. The Bureaus education system is 
challenged like no other school system in the Nation with transporting school kids to and from 
remote areas on large reservations. Additionally, road conditions in Indian country are often less 
than desirable, and often completely impassable. The Committee learned that earlier this year, 
students on the Navajo reservation were not in school for more than two weeks due to muddy 
roads and non-functioning school buses. Given that, your budget not only reduces funding for 
student transportation, but also reduces BIA road maintenance funding by 50%. How are we 
going to solve the problem of getting school children to and from our schools? 

Answer: 

The Department of Transportation provides funding for the Indian Reservation Roads System. 
IRR funding has increased by 64% in five years, from $275 million in 2004 to $450 million in 
2009. Since 2005, Tribes can use up to 25% of the IRR funds for road and bridge maintenance, 
with the remainder going into road construction. The BIA Roads Maintenance program provides 
upkeep of approximately 27,000 BIA-owned roads and nearly 900 BlA-owned bridges 
constructed under the IRR program in Indian Country. This accounts for approximately 29% of 
the Indian Reservation Roads System. 

In 2009 Tribes will be able to use $1 12.5 million of IRR funds on road and bridge maintenance. 
BIA is anticipating that Tribes will use a portion of this funding to maintain some of the BIA 
road system. 


Dicks Question 12. What is the backlog of school repair and replacement needs for the Bureau? 
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Answer: 

The deferred maintenance estimate for BIE school facilities ranges from $365 million to $446 
million, which is an acceptable range considering the replacement value of the existing facilities. 
These figures measure the cumulative maintenance that has not been done on schedule and is 
thus “deferred.*' This deferred maintenance estimate is perpetually changing and it is a snapshot 
in time as work is underway, but not yet completed, on some of the projects and additional 
projects could be added to the estimate. As do all Interior agencies, BIA concentrates on 
eliminating critical health and safety needs first as required by the Department’s five-year 
planning process. A zero or near zero amount for deferred maintenance would assume every 
asset is being maintained on schedule, which may not be feasible for some facilities as it may be 
more cost effective to replace rather than continue to maintain the current facility. 

Housing Improvement 

Dicks Question 13. Your budget, once again, eliminates all funding ($13.6 million) for the 
Housing Improvement program. Again you state that there are Housing and Urban Development 
programs that are capable of taking over this program. How do tribes access this program and is 
there a subsequent increase of $13.6 million in the HUD program to make up for this program 
elimination? 

Answer: 

Tribes can access the HUD funding through the Indian Housing Block Grant program. The 
allocation is made under a needs-based formula. The tribe would need to submit, for HUD’s 
review for compliance, both a one-year and a five-year Indian housing plan containing the goals, 
mission, and methodology by which the recipient will accomplish its objectives during the grant 
period. The tribes can find additional information on HUD’s website at 
http://www.hud. aov/offices/pih/ih/qrants/ihbq.cfrri- 

The Department is not aware of any funding increases for Indian housing assistance to offset the 
proposed elimination of HIP. 


Welfare and Human Services 

Dicks Question 14. Your justification state that the unemployment rate of Indian labor forces 
living on or near their reservations were unemployed. Of those that were employed, 33% live 
below the poverty level. The majority of Indian tribes in this country are still struggling to make 
ends meet. Despite this, your budget reduces funding for welfare assistance by $7.5 million. 
This reduces the funding for the portion of the population that is deemed “employable.” At the 
same time, your budget begins a new program to train construction workers on reservations to 
work in nearby communities because, as your own agency admits, jobs in Indian country are 
hard to come by. If jobs are that difficult to obtain, how can we reduce funding for welfare to 
individuals that are statistically “employable”? 

Answer: The total welfare assistance reduction proposed in the President’s Budget is $21.9 
million. This proposed reduction eliminates funding for single adults who are unemployed yet 
deemed employable. This reduction is consistent with national welfare policy, which does not 
serve single employable people. BIA welfare assistance is a safety net that is not available to 
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any other Americans. Individuals receive benefits only after they have exhausted their State 
benefits, and there are currently no time limits on BIA welfare assistance. By eliminating this 
category of assistance we are conforming to national welfare policies, and it allows us to 
continue to fund assistance to needy children and families. 

The construction worker training initiative is designed to provide life-long skills in the 
construction trades. In FY2008, we identified over $300 billion worth of future construction 
projects that are scheduled to occur within 15 miles of Indian reservations. This program will 
allow us to train and prepare the unemployed or underemployed segment of reservation 
communities to take advantage of these projects that are occurring in their own backyard. This 
initiative would provide a broad array of construction trade skills including carpentry, electrical 
work, plumbing, and masonry that can be used to find jobs at the nearby off-reservation 
construction sites we have identified. But, in addition, these skills will be available to tribes for 
on-reservation construction and infrastructure rehabilitation projects that are desperately needed 
on most reservations. 


Dicks Question 15. Rather than eliminating welfare assistance funding for certain segment of 
the population, shouldn’t you be looking at new and innovative ways to use welfare assistance 
funding more effectively to allow individuals to pursue gainful employment? 

Answer: We feel the P.L. 477 Job Placement and Training Program in the Office of Indian 
Energy and Economic Development and the proposed construction worker training initiative are 
innovative and new ways to help Indians pursue gainful employment. 


Dicks Question 16. Please describe for us your new construction workers program. Isn’t this 
approach to creating high-wage jobs similar to the ironworkers training program which your 
budget eliminates each year? 

Answer: 

This training initiative is designed to provide life-long skills in the construction trades. In 
FY2008, we identified over $300 billion worth of future construction projects that are scheduled 
to occur within 15 miles of Indian reservations. This program will allow us to train and prepare 
the unemployed or underemployed segment of reservation communities to take advantage of 
these projects that are occurring in their own backyard. The ironworkers program has provided 
very good training and skills for many Indian participants. However the participants have to 
move to the Chicago area to take advantage of the training and, in large part, the trained workers 
find jobs in major city centers, away from their reservations, where large building construction 
projects take place. This initiative would provide a broad array of construction trade skills 
including carpentry, electrical work, plumbing, and masonry-as well as basic ironworker skills — 
that can be used to find jobs at the nearby off-reservation construction sites we have identified. 
In addition, these skills will be available to tribes for on-reservation construction and 
infrastructure rehabilitation projects. 
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Dicks Question 17. In 1995, Congress amended the Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act to require that your Bureau pay both indirect and direct contract support costs. 
Your budget now pays 100% of indirect costs and a portion of direct costs. What additional 
funding would be needed to pay full direct contract support costs? 

Answer: 

The Department is still negotiating contract support costs, and based on available data, direct 
contract support costs will total approximately $40 million. 


Indian Guaranteed Loan Program 

Dicks Question 18. Your budget increases the Indian Guaranteed Loan Program from $6.2 
million to $8 million, a 30% increase. What are the benefits of this program and what will be 
accomplished with the increase? 

Answer: 

The Indian Guaranteed Loan Program Account provides opportunities to historically underserved 
communities by providing federal guarantees for loans to Indian-owned businesses. The loan 
guarantee program supports the development of Indian-owned businesses, which in turn will 
create and/or sustain jobs to benefit reservations and Indian communities. 

The budget requests an additional $1.1 million to guarantee loans. Because of an increase in the 
subsidy rate, the program would have had to reduce the dollar amount of loans guaranteed in 
2009 by $13 million compared to 2008. This program increase maintains the amount of loans at 
the 2008 level. 

The Bureau also requests an additional $903,000 in Program Management funding. Of the 
increase, $500,000 will be used to begin replacement of the Loan Management and Accounting 
System. The new system will facilitate data collection, loan collection posting, and record 
maintenance, and improve response time to applications. The request also includes an increase of 
$403,000 for staff to manage the increasing loan portfolio as well as to provide technical 
assistance to program customers. 


Office of the Special Trustee for American Indians 

Dicks Question 19. Since its beginning, the Cobell litigation has cost the Federal government 
hundreds of millions of dollars. This funding could have been spent on health care, education, 
law enforcement and job creation in Indian Country. Recently, the judge in the Cobell case was 
replaced and the new judge rendered a decision on historical accounting. His decision was that 
after eleven years of litigation, that an historical accounting was impossible. How does this 
decision change your actions related to Trust management and, more specifically, historical 
accounting activities? What are the next steps in resolving this litigation and other trust related 
litigation? 
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Answer: 

The Department remains committed to seeking an appropriate resolution of the case in concert 
with Congress and other interested parties. The Budget request of $56 million for historical 
accounting includes approximately $36 million for the accounting related to Individual Indian 
Money (IIM) account holders with the remainder dedicated to accounting for tribes and Special 
Deposit Accounts. The judge did not relieve us of the requirement to continue the historical 
accounting for IIM accountholders, which we estimate under our current plan, will require 
approximately $108 million over the next three years to complete, for a total of $271 million 
since the implementation of the original 2003 plan. The judge said while the statute would 
require an accounting of “all funds held in trust by the United States” he did not believe that 
Congress would ever appropriate sufficient money to pay for such an accounting. The judge did, 
however, recognize the need for a solution. At a hearing on March 5, 2008, the Court scheduled 
a trial to begin on equitable disgorgement of funds allegedly held back from IIM account holders 
by the Government. Interior continues to work with the Justice Department to evaluate the 
Court’s findings and conclusions. 

There are several ways in which this case can be resolved: a judicial settlement as decided by the 
Court; Congressional action to narrow the scope of the historical accounting requirements that 
could realistically be completed; or funding in the billions of dollars sufficient to conduct the 
historical accounting, as interpreted by the courts, under the current law. 


Dicks Question 20. What are the current discussions regarding a settlement to the case? Will a 
settlement address all the trust-related litigation, including the tribal cases that are pending? 

Answer: 

During the last Congressional session, the Administration actively explored the possibility of 
settlement with the Senate Indian Affairs Committee. The Administration offered a global 
settlement proposal that would settle Cobell, the analogous tribal suits, and deal with 
fractionation. Approximately $7 billion was proposed for consideration by Congress. This 
proposal was rejected by tribes and the Cobell attorneys. No further settlement discussions have 
been held since that time. 

However, talks are continuing with several of the litigating tribes about settling their litigation. 
So far, three tribal settlements have been reached. ITMA is working with the Department and the 
Department of Justice in an effort to create information sharing so that tribes will have data to 
discuss settlement options. 


Dicks Question 21. We have stated in the past, that the biggest issue facing the management of 
trust assets is the fractionation of interests. The single tool you have had to address this issue is 
the problem is the Indian Land Consolidation program. Yet, your budget eliminates this program 
entirely. Your justification states that you will work with the tribes and Congress to develop 
alternative approaches to address the owner fractionation issue. What are you planning as 
potential alternatives to this problem? 
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Answer: 

Since 1999, the Indian Land Consolidation Program has spent nearly $170 million to purchase 
over 360,000 interests, yet this has done little to reduce fractionation or decrease the costs for 
managing the trust. Most of these ownership interests were less than two percent of the entire 
parcel. In addition, provisions in the American Indian Probate Reform Act have greatly reduced 
the rate of fractionation for these small interests. It is clear that purchasing interests, one at a 
time, will not result in a satisfactory solution to fractionation. The Special Trustee Advisory 
Board which includes one former and three current tribal leaders have suggested using a model 
similar to the Rosebud Tribe's Tribal Land Enterprise whereby individual fractionated interest 
holders can contribute their interest to the Enterprise in exchange for an equity interest equal in 
value to their land interest. We have asked ITMA to begin a consultation project with Indian 
Country to discuss the fractionation problem and advise us on solutions developed from tribes 
and individual interest holders prior to the Department advocating any particular solution. 


Dicks Question 22. Previously there has been a problem with a large backlog of probate cases in 
Indian country. How are you addressing this issue? 

Answer: 

The 2009 budget includes a $935,000 increase that will eliminate the backlog of probate cases. 
In FY 2007, 50 full-time equivalent non-program staff were used to aid permanent probate 
employees. An additional 91 full-time equivalent contract staff were used to reduce the probate 
backlog. In FY 2008, 53 additional program staff are being hired using Probate Backlog and 
Probate funding to enable the Bureau to meet program objectives. These individuals are needed 
to supplement existing staff to prepare an estimated additional 1,200 probate estates for 
adjudication. In FY 2009, the additional funding and 14 FTE requested combined with the 
internal transfer of $3 million and 50 FTE from Probate Backlog will ensure ongoing funding at 
a level needed to remain current with the ongoing demand for probate services. 

Increasing the full-time staffing base to meet ongoing demand ultimately reduces the overall cost 
of delivering probate services. The staff will also coordinate the asset distribution for both 
current estates and backlog estates, which the Department was prevented from closing in FY 
2008 due to outstanding claims, appeals and other legal constraints. This will be accomplished 
by the end of FY 2009 with the elimination of the probate backlog. Hiring additional staff is 
essential to ensuring that no future probate backlog is created once the current backlog is 
eliminated. 
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Questions for the Record 

Questions from Congressman Tom Udall 

Bureau of Indian Affairs and Office of the Special Trustee 

Hearing Date: April 3, 2008 


Assistant Secretary Artman 

Udall Question 1. It is now 45 years since the legislation authorizing the Navajo Indian 
Irrigation Project (NIIP) was enacted. The San Juan Chama Diversion was completed in 1972. 
NIIP is yet to be completed with eight out of eleven blocks constructed. When does the Interior 
Department intend to finish NIIP, and at what total cost to the tax payers? 

Answer: 

Since FY 2003, annual funding has averaged $13 million, with current and planned funding used 
primarily to correct deficiencies and items identified in a 1988 OIG Audit. Starting this Fiscal 
Year 2008, work is scheduled to begin on completing Block 9, stages 2 and 3. The estimated cost 
to complete Block 9 is $76.4 million, based on the 2005 Construction Cost Estimate indexed for 
October 2000. The estimated costs to complete Blocks 10 and 1 1 are over $130.5 million and 
$112.9 million, respectively, also based on the 2006 indexed price. Additionally, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) is providing $3.73 million annually for operation and maintenance (O&M) 
of the project through a Public Law 93-638 contract with tribal agri-business, Navajo 
Agricultural Products Industry (NAPI). Congress has appropriated a total of $585,600,692 for 
NIIP as of FY 2006. 


Udall Question 2. Funding for NIIP has been cut in half in the last six budget cycles, further 
delaying completion of the project and increasing the ultimate cost to the federal government, as 
well as causing significant opportunity costs of up to $1 5,000,000 per year to the Navajo Nation. 
Interior’s FY ‘09 budget submission continues funding close to the FY ’08 level. 

How does the BIA justify yet another year with no progress and no completion in sight? 

Answer: 

The Navajo Indian Irrigation Project provides funding for construction authorized under the 
NUP/San Juan Chama Project (P.L. 87-483, as amended). The legislation authorizes 110,630 
acres to be developed under irrigation. Currently, NIIP provides water for 65,000 acres under 
cultivation. Funding through 2008 for NIIP has totaled over $622 million. NIIP 2009 funding of 
about $13 million is directed toward completing construction projects started prior to 2003 and 
maintaining the operations of the current system. 

Approval of any new construction was put on hold in 2003 pending a Memorandum of 
Understanding to initiate the turnover of completed blocks to the Navajo Nation and identify a 
project completion date. MOU negotiations are currently suspended pending BIA review of how 
to proceed to successfully achieve the MOU. 
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Udall Question 3. NAPI performs O&M functions under a Self-Determination contract. The 
O&M burden has increased over time and is expected to increase significantly when, for 
example, the Gallegos Pumping Station and related infrastructure will be transferred from the 
Bureau of Reclamation to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. But funding for O&M has actually 
decreased. 

Does the Department intend to continue funding the O&M contract at sums less than would be 
required for the Department to perform the necessary tasks? 

Answer: 

The Department will address future O&M needs in the budget as necessary. In addition, the 
Secretary is authorized by the governing statutes to assess O&M costs once services are 
provided. 


Udall Question 4. The Department of the Interior has been awaiting an opinion from the 
Solicitor’s office as to the actual obligation of the USG with respect to finishing the NIIP. It has 
been more than two years since this opinion was expected. 

When will this opinion be public? 

Answer: 

In 1962, Congress authorized the construction, operation, and maintenance of NIIP, to deliver 
water from the Navajo Reservoir on the San Juan River to the Navajo Indian Reservation 40 
miles away near Farmington, New Mexico. The history relating to Navajo Indian water rights 
dates back even further, to the Treaty of 1868 and the Supreme Court’s decision on Indian water 
rights. In order to fully understand the U.S. Government’s commitment to the Tribe and this 
project, it is critical that we understand the full history of this project. 

Given the length and complexity of the history of this project, the opinion will take significant, 
additional time to complete. 


Udall Question 5. In studies of “past year methamphetamine use,” Native communities have the 
highest use rates - more than double the use rate of other ethnicities. Additionally, when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs surveyed tribes about law enforcement, more than seventy percent said 
that meth is the drug that poses the greatest threat to their reservation. 

To help address this alarming problem, I recently worked to include the Native American Meth 
Enforcement and Treatment Act in the Omnibus Appropriations bill, which passed the House in 
December. My legislation ensures that Tribes would be able to apply for funding from three 
important grant programs to help combat methamphetamine use: the Hot Spots Grant Program, 
the Drug-Endangered Children Grant Program, and the Pregnant and Parenting Women 
Offenders Grant Program. 
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Can you tell me if the BIA is doing anything to ensure that tribes now know that they are eligible 
to receive funding from these resources to address the needs of their communities? If so, what is 
being done? 

Answer: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs participates with other Federal Agencies at extensive meetings with 
Tribes to inform Tribal members of assistance programs available to them. In addition, the 
Federal Agencies are utilizing various media options to get the information to Tribes and keep 
Indian Country current on all new and existing initiatives, grants, activities, training and other 
events. 


Udall Question 6. It is my understanding that the BIA commissioned the Shubnum Report that 
would determine the outstanding needs of Indian country jails facilities and corrections 
programs, whether the combination of program operations and facility operations are meeting 
their missions; and would provide a cost analysis based on the findings. I would request that a 
copy of the Shubnum Report be delivered to the members of the subcommittee as soon as 
possible. What progress has been made on the release of the Shubnum Report? 

Answer: 

The Shubnum Report was first delivered to BIA for review in March of 2008. The first 
component of the draft report is a partial condition assessment of existing facilities. The 
contractor visited 38 out of 84 detention centers. Surveys were sent out to the remainder of the 
facilities. These site visits were the basis for the phase one condition assessment. It is 
anticipated that the second component of the report may consider longer-term options for 
detention center and justice facilities. The draft is under review and is currently being edited. 


Ross Swimmer 

Udall Question 7. Section 303 of the American Indian Trust Reform Act of 1994 directs the 
Special Trustee to ensure greater compliance with oil and gas lease terms through greater 
coordination between the BIA, BLM, and MMS. The Jicarilla Apache Nation in my district is 
the second largest producer of natural gas of any Indian tribe in the country with thousands of 
leases in operation. The Jicarillas rely greatly on the revenue from this production but 
unfortunately are uncovering a systemic lack of compliance with their leases which consequently 
means they are losing revenue they rely on to fund essential governmental services. 

Given the directive Congress provided in the 1994 Act to the Special Trustee to coordinate tribal 
mineral lease compliance efforts, 1 am interested in whether and to what extent the Special 
Trustee is implementing this authority. 

Answer: 

The BIA manages the Jicarilla Apache Nation’s energy resources and lease compliance. We are 
aware of lease compliance issues. The Jicarilla Apache Legislative Council has expressed 
concerns about oil field inspections, and the increasing activity' in the field; and the BIA Agency 
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and Regional Office are currently working to address those concerns. Several meetings have 
been held within the past month addressing these concerns. The Special Trustee has reviewed the 
agency and made recommendations on certain Oil and Gas issues. 

Udall Question 8. Would the Special Trustee's office agree to work with Jicarilla on a lease 
compliance pilot project that is based on the Special Trustee's authority provided under the Trust 
Reform Act? 

Answer: 

OST, in its oversight role, will be glad to work with B1A, MMS, BLM and the Tribe to create a 
pilot for lease compliance at Jicarilla, subject to the availability of funds. 

Udall Question 9. 1 would like to start by thanking the Special Trustee for supporting the work 
of the Inter-Tribal Monitoring Association. Over 65 Indian tribes belong to ITMA. ITMA also 
has a strong connection to New Mexico because seven of these tribes are located in New Mexico 
and ITMAs' headquarters are in Albuquerque. 

Does the President’s budget include sufficient funding to guarantee the Office of Special 
Trustee’s continued support of the Inter-Tribal Monitoring Association's effort to make progress 
on complicated and often contentious Indian trust fund issues? Various and sundry problems it is 
not just trust. 

Answer: 

Yes - There is sufficient funding in the budget to support efforts by the ITMA on trust fund 
issues. You are correct that the role of ITMA has changed over the years. It was initially to 
monitor the tribal accounting work of Arthur Andersen in the early 1990’s. Since that time, 
ITMA has worked through OST to advise the Department on multiple trust issues, reorganization 
of offices within the Department, held hearings to allow beneficiaries direct contact with senior 
management of both OST and BIA and is expected to support the federal role in seeking a 
solution to the fractionation problem. 
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Questions for the record 

Questions from Congressman Todd Tiahrt 

Bureau of Indian Affairs and Office of the Special Trustee 

Hearing Date: April 3, 2008 


Questions for Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Tiahrt Question 1. Let’s start with a $30.5 million reduction in construction, the majority of that 
cut coming from education construction . We are all aware of the escalation in construction 
costs in recent years but there is a great need in Indian country and schools should be a priority. 
What is the current backlog to replace, rebuild and repair Indian facilities? 

Answer: 

Since the Administration began, $1.7 billion has been spent in bringing large number of schools 
from poor to acceptable condition through either outright replacement or major improvement and 
repair. During this period, BIA has benefited from lessons learned regarding overbuilding 
schools due to inflated enrollment figures, as well as the need to build replacement schools close 
to the existing buildings as possible to take advantage of infrastructure already in place, such as 
roads and water. Therefore, it is difficult to put a dollar figure on the remaining schools without 
a review of current enrollment figures and existing infrastructure. 

Tiahrt Question 2. 1 am aware that we approved a plan last year to complete existing school 
construction and alleviate existing shortfalls before beginning new school construction projects. 
Can you tell us where we are in that process? 

Answer: 

In August 2007, the BIA construction program identified a shortfall of $1 16.2 million in education 
construction project funding, due mostly to inflation, affecting 26 school projects funded between 
2001-2007. The Congress approved a shortfall recovery plan to eliminate the shortfall which 
deferred one construction project funded in 2007 and several proposed in the 2008 request. Under 
the plan the shortfall will be eliminated by end of year 2008. The 2007 project deferred under the 
plan for replacement of the Dennehotso Boarding school is included in the 2009 request. 


Tiahrt Question 3. Once again, the budget eliminates both Johnson-O’Malley education grants 
(-$21.4m) and BIA housing assistance (-$13.6m) because OMB believes they are duplicative. 
We all know that the needs are great for Native Americans and particularly in the case of 
housing assistance I believe they are not currently eligible for HUD assistance is this the case? 
Did the 09 HUD request make them eligible? 

Answer: 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development has the Indian Housing Block Grant 
program authorized by the Native American Housing Assistance and Self-Determination Act 
(NAHASDA), which is funded at nearly $700 million. This program could serve the same 
eligible population as the HIP program . The NAHASDA is a formula- based housing program 
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that is administered by the tribes or their tribally designated housing entities. While this program 
is designed to provide affordable housing for low-income families, the tribes determine the needs 
for each community. 


Tiahrt Question 4. Your budget reduces welfare assistance $22 million. I assume that decision 
was driven by numbers not need. What is the current annual need for eligible Native Americans 
so that the committee can base their decisions on facts? 


Answer: 

Currently, $34.8M is provided to general assistance recipients. A reduction of $22 million 
would equate to removal of approximately 14,000 single yet employable individuals from the 
general assistance rolls. 


Tiahrt Question 5. The budget reduces road maintenance funding by 50 percent because some 
funds are available to the tribes through the Department of Transportation. What is the need and 
what will not be done because DOT funds are not adequate to address the most serious 
problems? 

Answer: 

The Department of Transportation provides funding for the Indian Reservation Roads System. 
IRR funding has increased by 64% in five years, from $275 million in 2004 to $450 million in 
2009. Since 2005, Tribes can use up to 25% of the IRR funds for road and bridge maintenance, 
with the remainder going into road construction. The BIA Roads Maintenance program provides 
upkeep of approximately 27,000 BIA-owned roads and nearly 900 BIA-owned bridges 
constructed under the IRR program in Indian Country. This accounts for approximately 29% of 
the Indian Reservation Roads System. 

In 2009 Tribes will be able to use $1 12.5 million of IRR funds on road and bridge maintenance. 
BIA is anticipating that Tribes will use a portion of this funding to maintain some of the BIA 
road system. The Tribes have full discretion to use the $112.5 million to address the most 
serious road and bridge maintenance problems on their reservations. 


Tiahrt Question 6. There is another reduction that does not seem to make sense and that is the 
cut of $2.3 million from the Tribal courts. We have heard from the Department, BIA, and 
outside witnesses over the last year about the escalation of serious crime and drug use in Indian 
country . The Secretary began an important initiative last year focusing on this particular issue. 
How can there be a reasonable explanation to justify this reduction? 

Answer: 

The BIA is planning to use the one- time funding received in FY 2008 to develop and implement 
a tribal courts corrective action program to promote more efficient operation of tribal courts as 
they exist. The program will allow the Division of Tribal Justice Support to provide tribal courts 
with detailed corrective action plans to improve efficiency and, where feasible, limited one-time 
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funding to implement some of the corrective actions cited. It is hoped that these improvements 
will begin to assist the tribal courts in dealing with the increased caseloads. 


Questions for Office of the Special Trustee 

Tiahrt Question 7. In late January, after 1 1 years of litigation, a federal judge declared a 
historical accounting of the Indian trust was impossible. As you are aware, we have spent over 
$300 million on this effort because of the Cobell lawsuit. You have had time to review this 
decision, how would you describe its affect on the Department? 

Answer: 

The recent decision of the District Court was a surprise finding that the historical accounting is 
impossible. The Department believed it was following the guidance of the District and Appellate 
Courts that have entered decisions in this case and that completing performance of the 
accounting plan presented to the Court recently would conclude this matter within the next three 
years. The Court has advised the parties that it intends to issue a final Order sometime this 
summer. Until that time, we will not know what will be required for further accounting. 
However, there are now pending over 100 tribal lawsuits either for an accounting or asset 
management claims. There is a potential, depending on the outcome of the class action lawsuit, 
for these claims to grow to more than 300. These claims require research and accounting that is 
likely to continue for several more years. 

Tiahrt Question 8. You have included funds again this year for historical accounting. In light of 
the recent court opinion, how important is it that we continue historical accounting ? 

Answer: 

The Department remains committed to seeking an appropriate resolution of the case in concert 
with Congress and other interested parties. The Budget request of $56 million for historical 
accounting includes approximately $36 million for the accounting related to Individual Indian 
Money (IIM) account holders with the remainder dedicated to accounting for tribes and Special 
Deposit Accounts. The judge did not relieve us of the requirement to continue the historical 
accounting for IIM accountholders, which we estimate under our current plan, will require 
approximately $108 million over the next three years to complete, for a total of $271 million 
since the implementation of the original 2003 plan. The judge said while the statute would 
require an accounting of “all funds held in trust by the United States’" he did not believe that 
Congress would ever appropriate sufficient money to pay for such an accounting. The judge did, 
however, recognize the need for a solution. At a hearing on March 5, 2008, the Court scheduled 
a trial to begin on equitable disgorgement of funds allegedly held back from IIM account holders 
by the Government. Interior continues to work with the Justice Department to evaluate the 
Court’s findings and conclusions. 
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Tiahrt Question 9. In addition to the Cobell case, I believe there are over 100 other lawsuits 
filed on behalf of tribes. Can you summarize the nature of these claims and their general status? 

Answer: 

The tribal cases are of two kinds. One is the claim for accountings similar to the Cobell claim. 
Although Arthur Andersen performed a 20 year accounting for tribes extending from 1972 to 
1992 and then extended to 1994, some of the tribes disagree with the scope and length of that 
accounting and are demanding a more historical type of accounting. The second type of claim is 
one tiled in the Court of Federal Claims for damages arising due to the alleged mismanagement 
of tribal assets by the Department. 

Tiahrt Question 10. I notice your budget eliminates funding entirely for Indian land 
consolidation. Can you explain the rationale behind this decision? 

Answer: 

Since 1999, the Indian Land Consolidation Program has spent nearly $170 million to purchase 
over 360,000 interests, yet this has done little to reduce fractionation. 

Most of these ownership interests were less than two percent of the entire parcel. It is clear that 
purchasing interests, one at a time, will not result in a satisfactory solution to fractionation. In 
addition, provisions in the American Indian Probate Reform Act have greatly reduced the rate of 
fractionation for these small interests. The Special Trustee Advisory Board which includes one 
former and three current tribal leaders have suggested using a model similar to the Rosebud 
Tribe’s Tribal Land Enterprise whereby individual fractionated interest holders can contribute 
their interest to the Enterprise in exchange for an equity interest equal in value to their land 
interest. We have asked ITMA to begin a consultation project with Indian Country to discuss the 
fractionation problem and advise us on solutions developed from tribes and individual interest 
holders prior to the Department advocating any particular solution. 

Tiahrt Question 11. Certainly one of the greatest challenges facing the Federal government is 
the fractionation of 3.2 million individual Indian interests in the land that the government holds 
in trust. How is your strategy working for resolving this challenge? 

Answer: 

Since 1999, the Indian Land Consolidation Program has spent nearly $170 million to purchase 
over 360,000 interests, yet this has done little to reduce fractionation. 

Most of these ownership interests were less than two percent of the entire parcel. It is clear that 
purchasing interests, one at a time, will not result in a satisfactory solution to fractionation. In 
addition, provisions in the American Indian Probate Reform Act have greatly reduced the rate of 
fractionation for these small interests. . The Special Trustee Advisory Board which includes one 
former and three current tribal leaders have suggested using a model similar to the Rosebud 
Tribe’s Tribal Land Enterprise whereby individual fractionated interest holders can contribute 
their interest to the Enterprise in exchange for an equity interest equal in value to their land 
interest. We have asked ITMA to begin a consultation project with Indian Country to discuss the 
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fractionation problem and advise us on solutions developed from tribes and individual interest 
holders prior to the Department advocating any particular solution. 


Tiahrt Question 12. You have a challenging job managing this enormous trust, how has your 
trust management plan helped in that effort? 

Answer: 

The Department’s current Indian trust management reform plan was carefully designed over a 
number of years. Defining comprehensive trust management in terms of business lines was 
critical, because determining the major segments of the business provided the framework for 
designing a new organizational structure. Defining business lines provides a baseline for 
developing standard business processes and systems, as well as effectively aligning the 
organization with the business model. Where existing processes did not satisfy the demands of 
the Comprehensive Trust Management Plan (CTM) in terms of efficiency, fulfillment of 
fiduciary duties, or beneficiary focus, they were redesigned. 

The end result of the reengineering process was the Fiduciary Trust Model (FTM), The FTM is 
designed to improve beneficiary services for tribes and individuals, as well as enhanced 
management of ownership information, land and natural resources assets, trust funds assets, 
Indian self-governance and self-determination, and administrative services. 

For example: 

• We are now able to send quarterly statements of accounts to beneficiaries that provide 
great detail about their assets, eamings from those assets, beginning and ending balances 
and the beneficiaries’ owner interest of the natural resources. The statement also includes 
encumbrances on the resources such as leases, rights-of-ways, permits, etc. 

• An annual audit of the trust funds are performed by a third part audit firm in accordance 
with statute. 

• There is now a state-of-the-art records repository where all Indian records are now being 
indexed and stored. There are more than 160,000 indexed boxes containing 
approximately 400 million pages of records stored, maintained and preserved at the 
American Indian Records Repository (AIRR) in Lenexa, Kansas. We have also provided 
records management training to more than 1,000 BIA, OST and tribal employees. 

• For the first time in the history of the trust, there are trust officers in the field to represent 
the beneficiary on matters related to their trust assets and income. 

• The entire lease payment and collection system has been modernized by OST assuming 
responsibility for receiving funds via a centralized commercial lockbox system based on 
invoices sent to people and businesses using tribal and individual resource assets. 

• New software has been installed to replace numerous legacy systems used by the 
Department that were obsolete, 

• Established Self-governance and Self-Determination agreements with 38 tribes for real 
estate appraisals and Individual Indian beneficiary trust functions. 

• Awarded to date through the Cannon Financial Institute, designations to 126 Certified 
Indian Fiduciary Trust Specialists and/or Analyst including 80 OST employees, 45 BIA 
employees and one Tribal staff member. 
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• Supported the National Indian Programs Training Center (N1PTC), located in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, through funding, collaboration and partnership. 

• We have established a toll free Trust Beneficiary Call Center which has responded to 
more than 284,000 calls since its inception in 2004, with a within-two-business-days 
response rate of 93.1%. 

By fully implementing the FTM, we will bring ail affected bureaus and offices of the Department 
into modem trust management practices and continue compliance with the American Indian 
Trust Fund Management Reform Act of 1994. 
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Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. The Committee will come to order. Our hearing this 
morning is about two different kinds of disasters. The first is the 
tragedy we see with the massive forest fires burning record 
amounts of forest and communities. The second is the fiscal dis- 
aster of ever escalating costs which are financed by under-funding 
both fire prevention and preparedness programs and by making 
completely irrational cuts in base budgets of the Forest Service. 
Last year and the year before, over 8 million acres burned. We are 
seeing more and more mega-fires, and State records for wildfire 
size are being set over and over. The 2009 request had $2.8 billion 
for wildfire programs, whereas the fiscal year 2000 Interior bill had 
just $853 million. This year, 48 percent of the Administration’s 
budget request for the Forest Service is for wildfire, yet other pro- 
gram needs have not gone away. There are many reasons wildfires 
are becoming more intense and more damaging. After the terrible 
wildfires of 2000, President Clinton directed his Agriculture and 
Interior Departments, working with the States, to produce a na- 
tional fire plan. At first, there were dramatic funding and staffing 
increases and progress was made. Recently, and especially in the 
new budget submitted last week, we see problems. We are, how- 
ever, grateful for the outstanding work done by Federal and State 
firefighters to protect communities and resources. Mr. Tiahrt and 
I, along with Chairman Obey and Ranking Member Lewis, have 
worked diligently to provide the emergency funding needed for 
those recent wildfire sieges. But now that we face significant fund- 
ing shortages, it is even more important to address weaknesses 
within the program and determine how we can be more effective 

( 603 ) 
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in preventing and fighting wildfires. The Administration budget 
proposal has a large increase for fire suppression but fails to cover 
the basic needs for fire prevention such as forest health, State Fire 
Assistance, and hazardous fuel reduction. I believe it is unwise and 
irresponsible to allow emergency needs to be funded at the expense 
of vital firefighting and natural resource programs. I am also work- 
ing with authorizing committees to come up with a better way of 
funding emergency wildfire suppression activities. 

This hearing will help us get a better understanding of the fire 
situation and the management options. We have three outstanding 
panels. First are two top researchers to provide an overview of 
some major trends affecting wildfire activities. Dr. Anthony 
Westerling, from the University of California, Merced, will discuss 
climate change and fires. Then Dr. Roger Hammer from Oregon 
State University, will summarize demographic trends as they im- 
pact the wildland/ urban interface. Due to time constraints, we will 
hold questions for these scientists until after all the presentations 
are made. 

Our second panel will include summaries of important manage- 
ment reviews. First, Dr. A1 Hyde, consultant to the Brookings Insti- 
tution, will summarize the Quadrennial Fire Review conducted 
under contract to the Federal Wildfire Agencies. Then the USDA 
Inspector General and the GAO will summarize their recent man- 
agement reviews. 

Finally, we have presentations by the National Association of 
State Foresters, a key partner, and the Administration’s lead offi- 
cials from the USDA and the Interior Department who are respon- 
sible for Federal fire prevention and suppression efforts. Before the 
end of the day, and it may well be the end of the day, I expect that 
we have a chance to consider the new budget request and consider 
a couple of key questions such as how will climate change and de- 
mographic trends affect our future wildfire activities? How can we 
support a better Federal/State cooperative effort? How can we get 
a more coordinated and accountable Federal effort? What options 
exist for a new budget approach for suppression so extreme emer- 
gency costs are covered with emergency funds and not borrowed 
from basic operations? What resources are needed for firefighter 
staffing, fire prevention, mitigation, and integration with State ef- 
forts while watching costs? Because we have so many witnesses 
today, I am asking the members to be brief with questions so we 
have adequate time to hear from all the panels. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Todd Tiarht 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, Dr. 
Westerling and Dr. Hammer and other distinguished guests. Thank 
you for joining us this morning for what we expect to be a very in- 
formative and perhaps even lively exchange of views. 

This discussion on the issues of wildfire management is very 
timely, and I commend Chairman Dicks for convening this session. 
Each of our witnesses this morning brings unique and differing 
perspectives. Collectively they represent some of the finest thinking 
related to this issue. For that reason, I plan to spend less time 
talking and more time listening, at least until we begin our ques- 
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tions. Let me just say my personal hope would be that by the end 
of this conversation today, and it may be at the end of today as the 
Chairman points out, our Subcommittee will have a better aware- 
ness of what Federal, State, and local resources are doing well indi- 
vidually and collectively and to address the ongoing threat of 
wildland fires. I also hope we can begin to find common ground on 
what we might do differently or better to improve our overall per- 
formance. Congress has demonstrated time and time again its will- 
ingness to respond in a timely fashion when our neighbors and 
communities across the country are faced with a fire emergency. 
However, I believe one of our greatest failures lies in our repeat- 
edly responding to fire catastrophes after the fact, rather than tak- 
ing more meaningful, pro-active steps before disaster strikes. Let 
us use this morning’s forum to engage in constructive dialogue on 
how all of us can be more active on our preparedness and preven- 
tion side of the fire equation. We all have that role to play in this 
effort. 

I look forward to this morning’s testimony. Thank you for your 
participation, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Now, as I understand it from the staff, we are going 
to give you about seven to eight minutes for your presentations, 
but we are going to have to hold you to that or we will never get 
done. So why do you not go ahead, Dr. Westerling, and you get the 
first cut at this. 

Dr. Westerling. All right. Thank you very much. It is a pleas- 
ure to be here. I think you have a few figures that were sent 
around beforehand. If you look at the second one there, it has got 
a green map and some bars. The graph across the top is showing 
the frequency of large forest fires on Forest Service and Park Serv- 
ice lands in the western United States since 1970, and you see 
there is a very dramatic increase in the mid-1980s. So we have had 
a 300 percent increase in the frequency of these large fires and a 
550 percent increase in area burned in large fires in our western 
forests. The season has increased by 78 days. That is two months. 
That is enormous. That is a huge increase in the length of the fire 
season which really strains the suppression resources because you 
have got the same crews working for so long. 

The average time the individual fires burn has increased greatly 
as well. The average in the ‘70s and early ‘80s was one week per 
fire, now it is five weeks. 

If you look at the next graph you see a plot showing the number 
of large fires per season on the vertical graph and temperature 
anomaly on the horizontal graph. You can see there is a very non- 
linear response to temperature, so when you get about a half-a-de- 
gree warmer on average compared to the last 50 years, you can 
have a huge increase in the frequency of very large fires and in the 
area burned from those fires. 

As climate change warms us up further, we are going to be on 
the right side of that figure a lot more often. We are going to have 
these very large fire seasons. 

This next graph is showing the same thing. It is a time series. 
You can see the correlation between temperature and fire. Now, 
the temperature increases produce these huge increases in 
wildfires in the western United States is less than one degree Cel- 
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sius. That is half the lower range of what the IPCC is forecasting 
or projecting for the western region over the coming century. 

Mr. Dicks. Less than half? 

Dr. Westerling. Less than half. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Excuse me, may I interrupt here? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Tiahrt. On the right-hand side of your chart, is that tem- 
perature in Centigrade? 

Dr. Westerling. Celsius. Same thing. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And so you are saying as the temperature rises, the 
frequency of fires will increase? 

Dr. Westerling. These are large fires. They were fires over 
1,000 acres. 

Mr. Tiahrt. One thousand acres? All right. So it is just the larg- 
er fires that you are 

Dr. Westerling. And the area burning those fires increases dra- 
matically as well. So 

Mr. Tiahrt. All right. Thank you. 

Dr. Westerling [continuing]. It is not just 

Mr. Dicks. And we have seen all this really has happened since 
1985? 

Dr. Westerling. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. And there is no question that climate change or cli- 
mate warming has had an effect on this? 

Dr. Westerling. So the correlation of the observed warming and 
the changes in timing of spring, a shift in earlier springs, is very 
strong, regardless of whether you think that was caused by human 
activity or not. The association between temperature and wildfires 
is incontrovertible for the western United States. And looking for- 
ward, we have IPCC saying we have a 90 percent confidence that 
this is anthropogenic and will continue at a much more rapid pace 
than what we have seen. 

Mr. Dicks. And I was remembering in your paper that this also 
affects when the snow melts and earlier springs mean a drier sea- 
son and a warmer situation and it intensifies the fires? 

Dr. Westerling. That is right. If you move onto the next slide 
there you see it is very similar to the temperature situation with 
showing the number of large fires on the vertical axis and the tim- 
ing of spring on the horizontal axis. So to the left, early spring, to 
the right, late spring. And you could see again, when you have an 
early spring, you can get these very large fire seasons. Conversely, 
you never get a really large fire season with a late spring. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Chairman? May I ask a question? 

Mr. Dicks. Sure. 

Mr. Calvert. On the data that you have, it starts with 1970. Do 
you have any data before 1970? When were the data first collected? 

Dr. Westerling. The constraint that we have is that we want 
to have as comprehensive and high quality and consistent a data 
set as we can work with. If we go back before 1970, we do not have 
those conditions for the whole West. We can get decent data for the 
northern Rockies for a much more extended period of time, and 
there are papers published by other authors that I could point you 
toward. 
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Mr. Calvert. Anecdotally, you know, we had tremendous 
wildfires in the West in the 1960s that would not be on this chart. 

Dr. Westerling. They are not on this chart, no. But they still 
do not equal what we have experienced in recent years. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Mr. Chairman, if I may, you are saying is it more 
related to temperature or what impact does average rainfall or av- 
erage snowfall have on it? 

Dr. Westerling. Sir, these are forest fires and the record here 
is really strongly dominated by fires in places like the northern 
Rockies where you have snow on the ground for a long part of the 
year, and there is a lot of fuel. It is a dense forest. So a little bit 
of precipitation in the antecedent year does not have much impact 
on the fuel load. Now, in the years when you have an early spring, 
you also tend to have a more drier winter. So it all goes together. 
There is an association between the drier winters, warmer tem- 
peratures, earlier springs, and less rainfall in the summer which 
is marginal to begin with. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Which has some impact then. 

Dr. Westerling. It does have some impact, yes. 

Mr. Dicks. And also did you say in your paper that the fires 
were more intense in the elevation between 6,000 and 8,000 feet — 

Dr. Westerling. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. In the Rockies? 

Dr. Westerling. And part of that is that there is a large forest 
area between those elevations in the northern Rockies that is not 
that far below freezing for a large part of the spring. So it does not 
take a large temperature increase to push you up above the thresh- 
old where it starts to melt off. As the temperature continues to in- 
crease, we might see other parts of the West start to pass these 
thresholds. 

Let me just push you through to the last slide. Every point on 
that slide, every one of the red dots, is one of the large fires that 
has occurred since 1970. On the left are fires that have occurred 
in the third of the years’ late snow melt, and the right are the fires 
that have occurred in the third of the years with the early snow 
melt. The sizes are scaled to each other, so a small dot is 1,000 
acres. That big dot in southern Oregon right there is a half million 
acres. So you can see that all the really large fires have occurred 
in the years with the early snow melt and not in the years with 
a late snow melt. I will end there. 

[Statement of Anthony Westerling follows:] 
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TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY DR. ANTHONY WESTERLING FOR THE HOUSE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES. 

March 20, 2007, 2:00 PM 

I thank Congressman Norman Dicks and the members of the subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies for this opportunity to testify on recent research re- 
garding the impact of climate change on wildfire. I have a PhD in Economics from the 
University of California, San Diego. I currently hold appointments as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Environmental Engineering and Geography at the new University of California 
campus in Merced, California. Prior to taking these appointments, I worked as a re- 
search scientist in Scripps Institution of Oceanography for six years, focusing primarily 
on climate and wildfire. I am a principal investigator in the NOAA Regional Integrated 
Science and Assessment (RISA) Program for California and in the California Energy 
Commission-supported California Climate Change Center. The research I will present 
in my testimony today was supported by the NOAA RISA program, the USDA Forest 
Service, and the California Energy Commission. 

WILDFIRE HAS GREATLY INCREASED IN WESTERN FORESTS. 

Since the 1970s and early 1980s, the frequency of large forest wildfires (those greater 
than 1000 acres) has increased roughly 300 percent. The area burned in these fires 
has increased more than 500 percent. That is, there has been a substantial shift toward 
larger wildfires in western forests since the mid-1980s. (Westerling et al 2006). 

The length of time individual fires burn on average has increased from one week to five 
weeks. The wildfire season itself has also lengthened by about two thirds. (Westerling et 
al 2006). 


The greatest increase in forest wildfire has occurred in the Northern Rockies, between 
6000 and 8000 feet in elevation. (Westerling et al 2006). 



Western US Forest Wildfires and Spring-Summer Temperature 
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western US, and average spring and summer temperature (Westerling et al 2006). 
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MOST OF THIS INCREASE IN WILDFIRE IS DUE TO WARMING AND EARLIER 
SPRINGS. 

A trend towards warmer temperatures that has intensified in recent decades has re- 
sulted in a trend toward earlier Spring snowmelts (which are now occurring 1 - 4 weeks 
earlier than they did 50 years ago), and this has led to more large wildfires in western 
forests. (Mote et ai 2005, Stewart et al 2005, Westerling et al 2006) 

Since 1970, 56% percent of large forest wildfires and 72% of area burned in large forest 
wildfires occurred in years with early Spring snowmelts, while only 1 1 % of large wildfires 
and 4% of area burned in large wildfires occurred in years with late spring snowmelt. 
(Westerling et ai 2006) 

In years with warm temperatures and early springs, the snow has melted out earlier 
from mid-elevation forests. Snow carries over a significant portion of the winter precipi- 
tation that falls in western mountains, releasing it more gradually in late spring and early 
summer, providing an important contribution to spring and summer soil moisture (Shef- 
field 2004). An earlier snowmelt can lead to an earlier, longer dry season, providing 
greater opportunities for large fires due both to the longer period in which ignitions could 
potentially occur, and to the greater drying of soils and vegetation. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that the incidence of large forest fires is strongly associated with snow- 
melt timing (Westerling et al 2006) 

It is true that 20th Century fire suppression and land use have lead to increased fuel 
loads in some western forests, such as dry ponderosa pine forests in the Southwest and 
parts of the Sierra Nevada (Allen et al 2002, Covington et al 2000). However, the great- 
est increase in forest wildfires has occurred in more moist and naturally more dense for- 
ests of the Northern Rockies where plentiful fuel loads and the risk of large fires have 
not been significantly increased by the cumulative effects of fire suppression and land 
use (Schoennagel et al 2004, Schoennagel et al 2005, Whitlock 2004). Furthermore, 
even in forests that grew thicker over the 20th Century due to fire suppression and land 
uses such as grazing, large forest wildfires still tend to occur in warm years with early 
springs. 

AS HUMAN-CAUSED CLIMATE CHANGE CONTINUES, WE WILL SEE MORE VERY 
ACTIVE FOREST WILDFIRE SEASONS. 

The results of this research have important implications for resource management on 
federal lands in a warmer climate. They demonstrate that warmer temperatures result 
in more (and larger) large forest wildfires. 

The increased frequency of large forest wildfires observed in recent decades, consid- 
ered in isolation, is not by itself evidence of climate change. However, we know from 
other research that human activity is warming the climate (IPCC 2007), and increased 
forest wildfire due to warming and earlier springs is an effect we expect to see in a world 
with a warming climate. 
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The very substantial increase in large wild- 
fire frequency, in area burned, in the length 
of time fires burn, and in the length of the 
fire season in western forests have been 
associated with an increase in average 
spring and summer temperatures of less 
than 1 degree Celsius since the 1970s 
(Westerling 2006). This is less than half the 
IPCC's consensus range of temperature 
increase by 2040 to 2069 for western North 
America (Running 2006). 

Thus, it is likely that forest wildfire activity 
will continue to intensify over the coming 
century. However, the full effects are diffi- 
cult to anticipate, because we expect there 
will also be changes in the structure and 
species composition of western forests due 
to changes in climate and in wildfire, and 
these are likely to have feedback effects on 
wildfire. Assessments of the synergistic ef- 
fects of changes in vegetation, wildfire, and 
other disturbances like insects in a warming 
climate are urgently needed. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION, FUELS MANAGEMENT AND ECOLOGICAL RESTORATION 
ALL HAVE A ROLE TO PLAY. THERE IS NO SINGLE POLICY THAT IS LIKELY TO 
REVERSE THE TREND TOWARD MORE WILDFIRES. 

Western forests are diverse, and the risk of a large fire burning in these forests is the 
result of complex interactions between climate, ecosystems, and past wildfire and man- 
agement. Different forest ecosystems can have different responses to climate change 
and to management policies. Policies need to be tailored to the needs of diverse eco- 
systems. 

Thinning forests that have been “thickened” by past management practices may help to 
reduce fuel loads that have lead to more severe fires in some places (for example, Pon- 
derosa pine forests in the Southwest). 

However, thinning naturally dense forests (such as lodgepole pine in mid-elevation 
Northern Rockies forests) is a very different matter: it amounts to introducing an addi- 
tional disturbance to forests already stressed by warming and earlier springs. It is not 
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necessarily the case that such thinning would make these ecosystems more resilient to 
climate change, nor reduce the likelihood of large fires. 

Fuels management around structures and communities in the wildland/urban interface 
will continue to be an important means of protecting property at risk. 

Increased fire suppression efforts in forests where in the past such efforts have resulted 
in increased fuel loads might, if effective in actually suppressing fires, further increase 
the vulnerability of these forests to climate change by preventing the reduction of (or fur- 
ther increasing) fuel loads. Appropriate use of natural and management fires might re- 
duce fuel loads and the risk of large, severe fires in these forests. 

Further intensification of fire suppression efforts may not be very effective. Federal land 
management agencies devote considerable resources to suppressing wildfires, and the 
technologies employed have developed in sophistication over the last century. How- 
ever, fire suppression technologies are still not very effective under climatic conditions 
that foster the rapid spread of wildfires. 

CONCLUSION 

Warming and earlier springs have led to increases in forest wildfire, including more large 
fires, more area burned in large fires, longer burning fires, and a longer fire season. 

Human-caused climate change will lead to additional warming in future decades, and 
this will lead to further increases in forest wildfire in the western US. 

There is no single, simple management policy that will reverse this trend: complex 
problems don’t always have simple answers. 

Policies that mitigate climate change by reducing the rate at which greenhouse gasses 
accumulate in the atmosphere will help to mitigate future increases in wildfire. 
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Mr. Dicks. Okay. Well, that is good. You did it right on time for 
which we are very appreciative. Dr. Hammer. 

Dr. Hammer. Okay. Let me start my clock here. In the interest 
of time, I am going to dispense with who I am and how I got here 
and just start right in. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. Go ahead. We have got all that in there. 

Dr. Hammer. Right. It is all in my written testimony. 

Mr. Dicks. You have a very distinguished record. 

Dr. Hammer. I am going to give you background on the demo- 
graphic trends that have been occurring that have influenced wild- 
fire management in the United States and the wildland-urban 
interface. 

I want to talk about the wildfire problem in terms of what has 
been termed a wicked problem, one that is a cause and con- 
sequence of other complex problems, people disagree on how it is 
formed and what explains it and how it can be solved, and finally, 
the problem has no final resolution. 

Given the wicked nature of the wildfire problem in the United 
States, it has been termed that for about 20 years, I think there 
can be a lot of disagreement, disagreement with what I am saying 
today, about the definitions, explanations, et cetera, of those re- 
lated issues with it. The most fundamental demographic char- 
acteristic is population. Between 1940 and 2000 the population in 
the United States doubled. It reached about 280 million in that 
year, and in 2006 it reached 300 million. During that same time 
period, the number of housing units in the United States tripled. 
So we have this huge divergence, and it reached 116 million in 
2000. We can expect that divergence to continue due to changes in 
average household size, occupancy rates, et cetera. Although the 
magnitude and problem of housing growth are important with re- 
spect to wildfires, changes in population, distribution, and by ex- 
tension settlement and housing patterns have a much larger im- 
pact on the wildfire problem. 

As you are already aware, the decades since 1940 have witnessed 
an inter-regional migration in the United States from the North- 
east, Midwest, to the South and West and also a deconcentration 
of population from urban areas to more suburban and even ex- 
urban, formerly rural areas. Population growth among non-metro- 
politan counties in the United States is closely tied to natural 
amenities, warm, sunny winters, mild summers, water bodies, 
mountains, and forests. As a consequence, during the 1990s, nearly 
3 million new housing units were built within 25 kilometers of na- 
tional forests. That is an 18 percent growth rate, far surpassing the 
13 percent national growth rate during the 1990s. During the 2007 
fire season, 8.8 million acres burned in the 14 contiguous states of 
the western United States, which I will just call the West, account- 
ing for 75 percent of the acres burned last year. In Florida and 
Georgia, another 1.4 million acres burned. So among these 16 
states, that accounts for 91 percent of the acres burned. The West 
also contains 88 percent of the federal land in the United States. 
So I want to highlight these two regions as I talk about these 
trends. Now, given the headline-grabbing fires in Virginia and the 
Carolinas this week, I wish I would have included those States in 
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the Southeast as well, and I thought about it, but I thought to keep 
things simple. 

Remember, the population of the United States has doubled in 
60 years. The population in the West is four-and-a-half times larg- 
er, reaching 85 million in 2000. In the Southwest, the population 
was 4.8 times larger, 24.1 million. In contrast, the other contiguous 
states the population has risen by only 1.7 times larger in 2000 
than it was in 1940. We have also seen much larger growth in 
housing units in those two regions. These broad demographic 
trends have contributed to the growth and expansion of the 
wildland-urban interface which is itself a wildfire-related wicked 
problem that has been recognized as an important element in fire 
management since 1960, at least since 1960. Like any other wicked 
problem, it has been widely recognized and acknowledged, but 
there is not a lot of agreement on its definition, delineation, impli- 
cations, et cetera. According to a definition that I and colleagues 
have developed that was based on a notice in the Federal Register 
which was based on a report by the Western States Governor Asso- 
ciation, 11 percent of the land area in the United States is part of 
the wild land/urban interface, and 38 percent of all housing units 
in the coterminous United States were in the wildland-urban inter- 
face. 

Mr. Dicks. What was that again? Say that again? 

Dr. Hammer. Okay. 

Mr. Dicks. On housing. 

Dr. Hammer. 11 percent of the land area, 38 percent of the hous- 
ing units. During the 1990s, the wildland-urban interface grew in 
land area by almost 20 percent, and the number of housing units 
in it increased by 22 percent. But in the West, the number of hous- 
ing units increased by 2.2 million or 25 percent growth rate in the 
wildland-urban interface in the West just in the 1990s, and in the 
Southeast, that was 1.4 million units were added to the WUI which 
was 39 percent growth. 

Now, if the relationship between new housing construction and 
expansion of the wildland-urban interface continues, between 2000 
and 2030 we can expect an additional 12.3 million homes in the 
WUI in the West and an additional 4.6 million homes in the South- 
east. That represents 111 percent growth in the West and 93 per- 
cent growth in the Southeast from where we were in 2000. In con- 
trast, the WUI housing in the rest of the coterminous United 
States would only increase by about 44 percent. 

Since I am a demographer, I wanted to mention one other demo- 
graphic process that is affecting the wildland-urban interface and 
that is bursts, in this case bursts that occurred between 1946 and 
1964. Raise your hand if you were born in that period, ’46 to ’64. 
A few of us were. 

Mr. Dicks. I think 2 hands went up. 

Dr. Hammer. Baby-boomers comprise about a quarter of the 
United States population. I thought they probably represented a 
larger portion of the hearing room population, but I think people 
were reluctant to raise their hands. With respect to the regions 
that I have been discussing, the net migration, in-migrants versus 
out-migrants, of baby-boomers has added nearly 7 million people to 
the population of the West and nearly 4 million to the population 
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of the Southeast between 1960 and 2000. On the other hand, other 
regions of the country saw baby-boomer out-migration. With each 
lifecycle change, as you know, the baby-boom generation has a pro- 
found impact on the country, and we are on the verge of those 
lifecycle changes, one of those lifecycle changes, retirement. The 
first baby-boomers just last month started applying for Social Secu- 
rity benefits. So over the course of the four decades between 1960 
and 2000, the net migration of retirement age persons added 1.5 
million people to the West and about 3 million people to the South- 
east. Given the baby-boom generation is 1.6 times larger than 
those generations of cohorts that have been retiring in recent dec- 
ades, we can expect that in the prime baby-boomer retirement 
years, starting in about 2015, the baby -boom retirement migration 
could add 400,000 persons per decade to the West and 1.2 million 
to the Southeast. 

So in conclusion, the growth and expansion of the WUI are sig- 
nificantly exacerbating the wicked wildfire management problem in 
the United States. Although population growth has had an impact, 
it is really the deconcentration of population and housing and re- 
gional shifts in migration patterns to more suburban and ex-urban 
areas and to the South and West that are having their greatest ef- 
fect. In the coming decades we can expect the retirement of the 
baby-boom generation to have an extensive impact on those trends. 
Just as their lifecycle transitions have had far-reaching impacts on 
countless other institutions in our society, so will their retirement 
affect the growth of the wildland-urban interface and by extension, 
the wildfire management problem. 

[Statement of Roger Hammer follows:] 
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Testimony of Roger B. Hammer 
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House Interior, Environment & Related Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee 
Oversight Hearing on Wildfire Management, February 12, 2008 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss demographic trends and 
the Wildland Urban Interface (WUI), as they relate to wildfire management. I am an 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at Oregon State University. I am a demographer and 
received my PhD from the University of Wisconsin in 2001 and served on the faculty there 
until 1 joined the OSU Provost’s Sustainable Rural Communities Initiative in 2006. My 
research focuses on the demographic processes that are profoundly changing landscapes and 
ecosystems across the U.S., notably migration and population growth and redistribution. 
Along with my colleagues Volker Radeloff, an Associate Professor of Forest and Wildlife 
Ecology at the University of Wisconsin, and Sue Stewart, a Research Social Scientist at the 
Forest Service Northern Research Station, 1 have been examining the location, extent, and 
future expansion of the WUI in the U.S. and the associated implications for wildfire 
management, forest productivity, and ecological change. 

I will provide an overview of the demographic trends that have impacted and will continue 
to impact the “wicked" wildfire management problem in the U.S., with particular attention to 
the emergence of the WUI. A wicked problem: (1) is both a cause and consequence of a 
complex set of related problems; (2) is embedded in a dynamic social, political, and 
economic context that; (3) results in stakeholder groups developing valid but contradictory 
and evolving definitions, explanations, and solutions with; (4) every solution generating 
myriad consequences, some undesirable, that cannot be understood prior to implementation 
and finally; (5) lacks any final resolution. The appellation “wicked problem” has been aptly 
applied to wildfire in the U.S.. and especially the Western U.S., for more than 20 years. In 
recent years it has become readily apparent that wildfire cannot be treated as a “tame” 
problem that can be resolved by consensus solutions, such as fire suppression, fuel 
treatments, prescribed burning, land-use regulation, etc. Given the wicked nature of the 
wildfire management problem, I expect that some of the testimony that I present today may 
differ from, and even contradict, the definitions, explanations, and solutions presented by 
others. Such a situation is simply unavoidable when confronting a wicked problem. 

The most fundamental demographic characteristic, population, more than doubled in the U.S. 
between 1940 and 2000 reaching 280 million in 2000 and surpassing 300 million in 2006. 
For a variety of reasons, broadly categorized as declining average household size and 
changes in vacancy rates, the number of housing units more than tripled during the same six- 


1 Text, Figures, and References available at: 
http://ruraistudies.oregonstate.edu/rspworkingpaper.htm 
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decade period, reaching 116 million in 2000. Although there is not an adequate accounting 
of recreational or seasonal homes in the U.S. national statistical system, the expansion of 
multiple homeownership (that is second, third, and even higher order homes) has also 
expanded significantly since 1940 and contributed to the divergence of population and 
housing growth. It is estimated that in 1940 there was 5.6 seasonal housing units for every 
1,000 persons in the population. By 2000 that rate had more than doubled to 1 2.8 (3.6 
million units). The population of the U.S. is expected to continue to grow, surpassing 360 
million around 2030. Housing can be expected to continue to grow at a faster rate to 
accommodate population growth and future changes in household structure and housing 
occupancy. Conservatively, the number of housing units will reach 158 million by 2030. 

Although the magnitude of population and housing growth are important, the changes in 
population distribution and, by extension, settlement and housing patterns, have a much 
larger impact on in the wildfire problem in the U.S. As you are already aware, the decades 
since 1940 have witnessed a significant interregional migration in the U.S. with significantly 
higher population growth in the West and South than in the Northeast and Midwest. A 
deconcentration of population has also occurred with population growth shifting away from 
urban areas to the periphery of metropolitan areas and to selected nonmetropolitan areas, 
suburbanization or even more appropriately exurbanization. Population growth among 
nonmetropolitan counties is closely associated with the abundance of natural amenities, such 
as: warm, sunny winters; mild summers; water bodies; mountains, and forests. During the 
1990s, nearly 3 million new housing units were built within 25 km of National Forests, a 
18% growth rate that was considerably higher than the 13% national rate. 

During the 2007 fire season nearly 8.8 million acres burned in the 14 contiguous states of the 
Western U.S. (which I will hereafter refer to as the West), accounting for 75% of acres 
burned by wildfire in the 48 contiguous states. The West also contains approximately 88% 
of the Federally-owned land in the contiguous 48 states. Florida and Georgia (which I will 
hereafter refer to as the Southeast) accounted for another 1 .4 million acres burned. Thus, 
these 16 states combined accounted for 91% of the acres burned by wildfire in the 48 
contiguous states last year. As I describe the long-term demographic trends affecting 
wildfire in the U.S., I will compare these 16 states to the other 32 contiguous states, although 
1 am not inferring that wildfire risk are uniform across or even within states, that other states 
do not confront significant wildfire management issues, or that acres burned in a single fire 
season is an adequate assessment of wildfire. 

The population of the West was 4.5 times larger in 2000 (85.5 million) than it was in 1940 
and the population of the Southeast was 4.8 times larger (24.1 million). In contrast, the 
population in all other contiguous states combined was only 1.7 times larger in 2000 than it 
had been in 1940. With the higher population growth rates in the West and Southeast, 
housing growth rates were also higher. Between 1 940 and 2000, the number of housing units 
increased by a factor of 5.8 in the West and 7.6 in the Southeast but only by a factor of 2.6 in 
the remainder of the contiguous U.S. Thus, 28.3 and 9.2 million housing units were added in 
the West and Southeast respectively. Over the past several decades the higher population 
and housing growth rates in the West and Southeast have begun slowing and converging with 
the remaining states of the contiguous U.S. According to independent population projections 
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and our own housing projections, this convergence will continue to do so over the next 
several decades. 

These broad demographic trends have contributed to the growth and expansion of the WUI, a 
wildfire-related wicked problem that has been recognized as an important element of wild 
fire policy since as early as 1960. As is typical of wicked problems, the WUI is widely 
recognized and acknowledged but its definition, delineation, and implications are not agreed 
upon. The WUI is the area where houses meet or intermingle with undeveloped wildland 
vegetation. I will present results from a National Fire Plan funded research project that I 
have been part of that has delineated the WUI at the block level (as defined by the U.S. 
Census Bureau) for the entire U.S. Our definition is derived from a USDA/USDI 2001 
Federal Register notice, which itself was derived from a report by the Western States’ 
Governors' Association. According to the definition, WUI areas must contain at least one 
housing unit per 40 acres (16 units/mile 2 or 6.17 units/km 2 ). According to our definition, the 
WUI is comprised of Intermix, in which at least 50% of the area is vegetated, and Interface, 
in which less than 50% of the area is vegetated but it is within 1.5 miles (2.4 km) of a large 
area (> 5 km 2 ) that is more than 75% vegetated. I want to acknowledge that our approach is 
just one of a number of emerging definitions of the WUI. In developing alternative WUI 
delineations, other researchers have used statistical or geographical techniques to alter the 
U.S. Census Bureau block boundaries or incorporated “Community Wildfire Protection 
Zones,” a concept derived from the Healthy Forest Restoration Act. Although the various 
Wfll definitions may seem to conflict with each other in certain respects, they can each 
contribute to a more thorough understanding of the wicked WUI problem. 

According to our definition, 11% of the land area (715,000 km 2 ) and 38% of all housing units 
(44.3 million) in the coterminous U.S. were located in the WUI in 2000. Of the total WUI 
area, 82% was intermix and 18% interface but 49% of WUI houses are in the intermix and 
51% are in the interface. In other words, although WUI land area is dominated by intermix, 
due to higher housing densities in the interface, housing units are nearly equally distributed 
between the two types of WUI. In 2000, the WUI accounted for 104 million people. 37% of 
the population. In the West, only 3% of the land area was WUI in 2000 but in the southeast 
26% of the land area was WUI. However, in both the West and Southeast just over 45% of 
the housing units were located in the WUI (1 1. 1 and 4.1 million units respectively). The map 
of the WUI in 2000 demonstrates that the WUI is a national phenomenon, although the 
wildfire risk facing WUI areas varies widely. 

During the 1990s, the WUI area grew by 19% (1 15,000 km 2 ) and the number of WUI 
housing units increased by 22% (8.0 million) in the coterminous U.S. In the West 2.2 million 
housing units were added to the WUI (25% growth), as were 1.4 million (39% growth) in the 
Southeast. During the 1990s, for every 100 additional housing units constructed nationally, 

53 housing units were added to the WUI. New housing units can be constructed in a WUI 
area or in an area that becomes WUI due to increasing density, in which case the existing 
units in that area also become WUI. Through this “WUIfication” process, the West added 66 
additional WUI housing units for every 100 new housing units constructed and the Southeast 
added 74. If the relationship between new housing unit construction and additional housing 
units in the WUI remains unchanged, between 2000 and 2030 there will be an additional 12.3 
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million WUI units in the West and an additional 4.6 million in the Southeast, representing 
1 1 1 % growth in the West and 93% growth in the Southeast. In contrast, WUI housing would 
grow by only 44% in the remaining contiguous states. 

I want to mention one additional demographic process that will affect the WUI and fire 
management in the future, births. In this case, the more than 65 million births that occurred 
in this the U.S. between 1946 and 1964, the baby boom years. Baby boomers currently 
comprise nearly one quarter of the U.S. population. With respect to the regions that I have 
been discussing, the net migration, that is the difference between the number of out-migrants 
and the number of in-migrants, of baby-boom age persons (not all of whom were bom in the 
U.S.) added 6.7 million people to the population of the West and 3.8 million to the 
population of the Southeast over the course of the four decades between 1960 and 2000. On 
the other hand, during each of those decades, except the 1990s, a net outflow of baby boom 
migrants reduced population growth in the remaining contiguous states. 

With each lifecycle change, the baby boom generation has had a profound impact on this 
country, and we are on the verge of another one of those lifecycle changes, retirement. Just 
last month (January of 2008) the oldest baby boomers reached Social Security eligibility age, 
62, and began applying for benefits. The largest baby boom cohorts occurred between 1954 
and 1964, with births exceeding 4 million annually, and so the effects of baby boom 
retirement will increase during the next few years and cannot be expected to begin abating 
for at least another 20 years. Previously, I mentioned that natural amenities, or amenity 
migration, has largely determined population growth patterns among nonmetropolitan 
counties. Of course, much of this amenity migration can also be termed retirement 
migration. Over the course of the four decades between 1960 and 2000, the net migration of 
retirement age persons ( age 50 to 69) added 1.5 million people to the West and 3.1 million to 
the Southeast. During the 1990s, the net migration rate for the retirement age population was 
2.4% in the West and 20.0% for the Southeast. Given that the baby boom generation is 1.6 
times larger than the 1 990 retirement-age cohort, during the height of baby boom retirement, 
commencing in about 2015, they may account for 400,000 persons being added to the 
population of the West and 1.2 million to the population of the Southeast each decade. 

In conclusion, the growth and expansion of the WUI are significantly exacerbating the 
wicked wildfire management problem in the U.S. Although population growth has had an 
impact on the emergence of the WUI, the deconcentration of population and housing, 
amenity-driven population growth in select nonmetropolitan counties, and interregional 
population shifts to the West and Southeast, have had and will continue to have much greater 
impacts. In the coming decades, we can expect the retirement of the baby boom generation 
to have extensive impacts on these trends. Just as the life cycle transitions of the baby boom 
have had far-reaching impacts on countless institutions and issues in the U.S., so will their 
retirement alter the WUI and the wicked wildfire management problem. 
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Mr. Dicks. Okay. Good. You got us off to a good start. Let us 
have the next panel come up. All right. We are going to start with 
Dr. Albert Hyde, consultant to the Brookings Institution. Dr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you. I am just going to keep my opening re- 
marks very brief. You have got a fairly detailed prepared statement 
which goes through in depth 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Hyde [continuing]. The concept of the Quadrennial Fire Re- 
view and some of the rationale for that review in terms of what it 
is based on and how it plays. It will also maybe help with the prob- 
lems of my chest cold here, so I will run through it. But I want 
to basically talk just quickly about three core issues which to my 
mind, the second iteration of the QFR is trying to grapple with. 

I think it is first important that the Committee understands the 
distinction between strategy and plans. Fire management obviously 
demands and requires highly developed and detailed plans for all 
aspects of its missions, its operations, and organization. Strategy is 
much more fluid. It assumes that situations are changing, environ- 
ments are much more dramatic, and learning is taking place in a 
variety of different ways in the organizational situations. That is 
what the Quadrennial Fire Review is really all about. This concept 
of trying to move our thinking beyond just the reactive/proactive to 
what we call a projective form of thinking, anticipating the next 
level of environmental change and trying to create a set of more 
robust strategies to deal with that is what this Quadrennial will 
seek to do in 2009. 

The second aspect that is tied to this of course deals with that 
pace of change. Ironically the major change agents, as you have al- 
ready heard from the first panel, are the usual suspects, climate 
extremes and drought, accumulation of fuels, continued population 
growth in the interface. The research has just been accumulating 
on all these factors for the last 8 to 10 years. We know a lot more 
about them, and what is glaringly apparent to all of us is that the 
pace of change has dramatically picked up. Just looking at the na- 
tional 10-year average for annual acres burned, when it doubles 
from 3.75 million acres at the end of the 1990s to 7 million acres 
by the mid-part of this decade and then stands to possibly go up 
another 25, 30 percent is a marker of how really dramatic this pace 
of change is. 

And then lastly, I think it is important for us to talk about the 
concept of scalability because that is the other aspect of it. You are 
going to wrestle with and the agencies are wrestling, fire manage- 
ment and with solutions that deal with budget sizes and what we 
can do. I do not think anyone in the fire management community 
looking back to 2000 envisioned that coming out of the 2000 Na- 
tional Fire Plan, that infusion of resources that was provided, that 
we would be in a situation where we would barely be keeping pace 
with what the requirements are today. If you think back to 2000, 
that was indeed the fire season of the century, and we have 
eclipsed that marker four times since. 

What needs to happen and what will happen through processes 
like the Quadrennial Fire Review and through the adoption of new 
tactics and strategies which are being basically looked at in fire 
management today is an approach to essentially move us towards 
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understanding where the management tactics we have are scalable 
and where they are not. We need to also understand that it is not 
just an issue of bigger fire forces or bigger airplanes, there is a 
whole issue of understanding that size is not a strategy, that in 
fact what really needs to happen with fire management is to 
rethink a number of the core fundamentals. And in this Quadren- 
nial Fire Review 

Mr. Dicks. What about dealing with the fuels? 

Mr. Hyde. That is the third aspect of it. That is the whole aspect 
of it. We are clearly in a situation as we look at 

Mr. Dicks. We are not doing enough there. 

Mr. Hyde. We are not doing enough there, but even if we did 
have, this issue is a little bit more convoluted because even though 
we are now seeing more acceptance among the public for prescribed 
fire, more acceptance for fuels programs, we are still dealing with 
substantial problems in terms of smoke regulations for the future, 
we are still dealing with litigation issues, we are still a long ways 
away from having a sense of not just a federal approach to what 
we are doing with regard to fuels but a national approach. And I 
think that is a core aspect of this. There are a lot of contradictions. 
We will see the same thing with regard to the insurance industry. 

In one sense, and my concluding note on this is, we are almost 
a victim of our own success. We have done extraordinarily well in 
the last decade actually in terms of keeping the numbers of struc- 
tures that have been lost at a minimum to a point that the insur- 
ance industry does not see the exposure. So you are not going to 
get I think a lot of help from the insurance industry in terms of 
raising rates, even though we will see some notices going out. That 
is a bit of a digression, but I guess what I am saying is I think 
we need to be careful when we look as we parse out the issues in 
terms of where this is all taking us with regard to what the new 
dynamics of this wildfire environment are. 

[Statement of Albert Hyde follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT C. HYDE 
Senior Consultant 

for the Brookings Institution's Center for Executive Education. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I appreciate the invitation to participate in 
this panel of speakers for this hearing discussing the current and future wildland fire 
environment in the United States. My perspectives have been shaped by several years of 
consultation work with the five federal lands agencies that lead the federal wildland fire 
management effort. Before beginning, I do need to add that analysis and views 
represented in this statement are solely mine and do not reflect the views of the 
Brookings Institution, its Trustees or its research staff. 

Overview 

In 2004. the U.S. Forest Service and the four U. S. Department of Interior agencies 
chartered their first Quadrennial Fire Review (QFR) which was released in 2005. They 
are now in the midst of their second QFR which is slated to produce a 2009 report. My 
purpose today is to provide you with a brief outline of the QFR process and share some 
preliminary ideas the QFR is now developing about both the direction and pace of change 
in wildland fire management 

As you acutely aware, the wildland fire management environment has changed rather 
dramatically over the last decade. The inception of the National Fire Plan after the fire 
season of 2000 where nearly 8 million acres burned in what many regarded as the fire 
season of the century added significant resources to federal and state fire fighting 
capability and launched a new scale of effort in fuels reduction. But looking back at the 
2000, the federal fire community quickly realized that the 8 million acre rate was being 
eclipsed. In fact, going into this year, wildfire acres have exceeded the 8 million acres 
burned rate on all lands four out of the last seven years. 

In addition, this past decade has seen the emergence of what it is being labeled the mega- 
fire phenomena - where record setting large wild fires in terms of cost, damages, and 
destruction are occurring. These fires - Hayman, Biscuit, Rodeo-Chedeski, and the 
Southern California Fires in 2003 among others have also altered the image of wildfire 
and the scale of their impacts. And it should be noted that this not just a western event. 
Last spring, a complex of fires in and around the drought stricken Okefenokee Refuge on 
the Florida and Georgia border burned over 900 square miles in the Southeastern United 
Stales’ largest wildfire since 1898. This mega-fire involved federal lands in the Refuge 
and National Forest, state forests in Georgia and Florida, and numerous private 
landowners in a massive fire suppression effort over six weeks - which only came under 
control when a tropical storm dumped over 4 inches of rain on the area. 

To put this current decade into historical context is the more properly the task of fire 
scientists and researchers. Fire researchers have indicated that there were periods over the 
last century in the United States where there was much greater fire activity on the 
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lundscupe ihun today. Hut ihis decade docs have its own distinct pattern regarding large 
wildlirc activity. The table below shows the numbers of lircs in three size categories 
above 50.000 ucrcs in the last ten years on all US lands (federal and state). 


Year 

Number of Fires 
50,000-99,999 acres 

Number of Fires 
100,000-249,999 

Number of Fires 

Over 250,000 

1998 


1 

0 

1999 


5 

1 

2000 


12 

1 

2001 

12 

2 

0 

2002 

10 

7 

6 

2003 

II 

3 

1 

2004 

2 

2 

9* 

2005 

5 


0 

2006 

17 

14 

1 

2007 

30 

8 

5 








■ i 


* All 9 Fires in Alaska where Limited Suppression Response is the policy 


Source: QFR 2007 Advance Report Appendix based on data supplied by National 
Interagency Fire Center. January 2008. 

This emerging pattern of large wildfires is happening at the same time that the federal fire 
agencies have maintained a successful 95% initial attack target on small wildfires. In 
developing the summary of threats and risks for the 2005 QFR report - the following was 
noted: “...the probability of both fire (more acres burned) and larger scale fires (more 
acres burned by large or extreme fires) forces the federal fire agencies to plan carefully 
how they will respond on this new plateau level of wildland fire behavior. In short- 
wildland fire management is a new era, and potentially a new kind of era.” 


Quadrennial Fire Review Process 

The Quadrennial Fire Review is a strategic assessment process that has built on past and 
ongoing policy and program reviews of the five federal agencies and their state, local, 
and tribal partners that constitute the wildland fire community. Using the Defense 
Department’s Quadrennial Defense Review as a model, the QFR is designed to be an 
internal assessment of current capabilities and future needs. The time frame is both long 
term and near term in that projections of future conditions and risks that will affect fire 
management are set in a 10 to 20 year reference frame while strategies for new mission 
requirements and building new capabilities are defined in a 4 to 5 year period. The 
specific timing of the QFR is based on the presidential election cycle to provide new 
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administrations with the best thinking inside the wildland fire community and its purtners 
about needs for the future. 

Essentially the QFR asks of fire and fuels management - where have we been, where are 
now, and where are we going? The first report (2005) came at a useful juncture as it 
presented a fivc-ycur history of fire and fuels management programs under (he 
implementation of the National Fire Plan and reviewed the current stale of programs and 
fire and fuels management capabilities. It noted key natural and social environmental 
trends that would impact fire management and charted a strategic course for the future. 

Before outlining the process, it might be useful to explain the thinking behind adopting a 
defense model like the Quadrennial Review for fire management. There arc after all 
significant efforts made in the federal agencies to do strategic planning and evaluation 
under the requisites of the Government Performance Results Act and the various budget 
analysis and review processes. Furthermore, under the auspices of the National Fire Plan, 
federal fire managers have adopted, promoted, and updated the 10 year comprehensive 
strategy with well developed fire management objectives in conjunction with the Western 
Governors Association. The QFR builds from those processes, its primary purpose is to 
develop a vision for the future that is clearly linked to budget realities and cognizant of 
the various program reviews for fire preparedness, prevention, fuels reduction, fire 
suppression, and rehabilitation & restoration. 

What the QFR provides is a multi-agency perspective on strategy development and 
futuring that enables the federal fire agencies and their state, local, and tribal partners to 
engage in a discussion about the direction and pace of change in the environment. The 
QFR contains no specific recommendations or action plans - that of course is the 
province of each agency’s planning process for its programs. Like the Defense 
department which uses its QDR to integrate future thinking among its branches and 
separate command structures, the QFR is designed to bring the federal fire community 
and its partners together every four years to assess the adequacy of current operating 
capabilities and systems to respond to future needs and changes. 

Another not insignificant task of the QFR is to ensure that the strategic thinking being 
developed by the process incorporates the thinking of all parts of the federal agencies - to 
include line officers, resource program managers, and researchers. There’s also the 
participation by the field. One third of the composition of the agency and partner working 
groups and panels who will review the research, develop mission alternatives and new 
strategies, and produce the final report is set aside for non-fire personnel. This type of 
participation seeks to promote the integration of fire management into the larger land 
management stewardship functions. Extensive comment periods - both in the 
deliberation stage and following the preparation of first draft review - are planned to 
ensure that the widest range of viewpoints is considered. This is especially important 
given the decentralized and geographically diverse nature of the fire community and the 
federal lands agencies. 
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Finully, if one looks ut past Quadrennial Detense Review reports, one sees more clearly 
shills in military strategy and changes in organizational approach. The intention of the 
QFR is to use the four year interval between reviews likewise as an opportunity to 
reassess course directions for fire management. (To my knowledge, the QFR is only the 
second Quadrennial review process in use in the federal government- although there was 
a legislated requirement for the Department of Homeland Security to conduct a 
quadrennial review in 2008). 

Briefly, let me discuss how the QI'R process will work leading up to the 2009 Report. 

The first stage has already been completed - the creation of a synthesis of research and 
futuring about the wildland fire environment. Federal, academic, and other research 
institutions nationally and internationally have been deeply engaged in trying to 
understand how ecosystems arc changing in response to climate, ecological, social, and 
economic forces. This committee has already heard two esteemed representatives of the 
research community addressing how these changes are both affecting wildland fire and 
being affected by wildfire. 

The QFR research process this year invited several researchers to assemble “new 
assumptions papers" for a research forum held in November. A research advisory panel 
also was convened that reviewed questions and rated the various factors discussed during 
the research review. A comment draft is currently in circulation that will be used to 
provide guidance for the next phase of the QFR process. I will conclude my statement 
with an overview of some of the issues identified in that report and how they may evolve 
into developing scenarios and assessments of driving forces. The research review - 
entitled an “Advance Briefing Report” is not a formal research document. Rather - as its 
prefatory note explains - it is intended “to provide a range of ideas about possible futures 
and prospects for change in the environment”. Indeed, a criterion for including the ideas 
and the select issues in the “advance" was that someone on the panel disagreed with 
either the premise or the content. 

This spring, the second phase of the QFR will begin. Five working panels will be 
launched who will explore alternative strategies, assess scenarios, and submit 
recommendations for building new capabilities, strategy shifts, and changes in tactics. 
These Panel submissions and recommendations are reviewed by a larger integration panel 
over this summer who will assemble the vision for the future, articulate fire managements 
roles and responsibilities; define the resource, operational capacity, and systems 
requirements for the 2009 QFR report. The Integration panel’s final report will then be 
assessed in depth by the federal fire directors for their discussions with the agency 
leadership this Fall. 

The process involves a large number of professionals within the federal fire agencies and 
their partners. Obviously, these agencies do not possess a large policy analysis staff in 
Washington akin to what the Department of Defense has to conduct their QDR. But that 
negative is outweighed in my mind by having the QFR staffed by those who actually 
perform the mission and know more that anyone how the environment has changed and 
how dramatic that pace of change is. 
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Driving Forets and the Future of Wildfire Management 
The QFR Then... 

The final part of this statement will focus on results of the research phase of the QFR. 
This should lit in with this committee’s express purpose in these panels to better gauge 
what's happening in the environment and how lire management needs to prepare for 
future change. 

Hack in 2004, the shape of the future seemed a lot less complicated. The 2005 QFR 
Report ultimately focused on four sets of driving forces which were seen as altering the 
external environment of wildfire and likely to have the most impact on shaping fire 
management strategies in the future. The 2005 Report identified the following as the 
most significant driving forces for the future: 

Fuel accumulations as a significant causal factor for catastrophic fire. 

The forecast was that biomass was accumulating faster than it could be treated. The 
situation was seen as being further complicated by the increasing problem of exotic 
evasive plant species. The viewpoint was that even if the significant increase in fuel 
treatments at all levels of the past five years was sustained, it would likely have only 
limited effect in controlling the rise in wildland fire and reducing the impacts of extreme 
fire. 

Severe impacts of a longer term - thirty year drought cycle and global climate change 

The forecast first confirmed the climatological data indicating the nation had entered in 
the mid 1990’s, that drought would continue over the next two decades, and be further 
exacerbated by global warming. This drought coupled with the possible effects of abrupt 
climate change and temperature warming would significantly impact various fuel regimes 
across the country. It also predicted that areas, which had not traditionally witnessed 
large catastrophic fires, would begin to experience these fires as fuels were stressed by 
drought and climate change. 

Demographic shifts from metropolitan areas to rural areas resulting in continued growth 
in the WUl 

The forecast saw more demographic growth in areas close to the Interface. There would 
be growing problems with more people moving into fire prone areas in the Wildland 
Urban Interface or Intermix. Again, while some of the newer communities and housing 
were been created with wildfire defense in mind, the majority were not. As a result, 
wildland fire management would be greatly complicated by having to protect many 
communities and homes that had been established with inadequate regard to fire 
adaptability and survival. 
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Public focus is on protective measures, such as saving property anti preserving the 
surrounding area, rather than defensive ones. 

While nol a true forecast, the QFR expected the emphasis on lire management to remain 
on saving lives and protecting property, This would continue to divert firefighting 
resources from their primary suppression management mission into more hazardous 
direct suppression and evacuation situations. The lack of human community fire 
resilience was also seen as limiting the range of management responses to fires near 
communities. 

The QFR Now... 

The 2009 QFR process has expanded greatly on these four core themes. Fire researchers 
and social science researchers have added much to what needs to be known about future 
wildland fire threat and risk. More is known about expected changes in the fire intensity, 
duration, spread and severity. Likewise, the view of who is living in the WUI and what 
their expectations arc regarding fire protection, fuels reduction, and fire adaption and 
defense has grown. Since the last QFR, there has even been a perceptible shift in media 
coverage of fire, its consequences and benefits and community and private 
responsibilities in the interface. Finally, new issues have been introduced that were only 
faintly on the horizon just 5 years ago such as bio-fuels, carbon sequestration, bio- 
terrorism, and community defense strategies. All of these will be incorporated into the 
QFR working panel process designed to think future strategic alternatives. 

While the Advance Research review report has not been finalized, this statement 
concludes with three sets of tables that both displays some of the “questions” the QFR 
research process addressed and paraphrases some of the more provocative “answers” 
produced. There were four categories of question areas- future technologies is still being 
developed and is omitted here. 

This week, the first steps will be made to translate the research synthesis into an 
assessment of which factors will most impact the wildland fire environment and thus 
necessitate new thinking about fire prevention, mitigation, and restoration strategies. The 
advance briefing report - condensed into the tables that follow will be discussed in depth 
and then circulated for field comment. A healthy- and I would expect - heated discussion 
will take place as the QFR settles down into what we like to call - a “strategic 
conversation” - about the future. But this is what a Quadrennial review does best- it 
brings the best thinking of the most experienced professionals in the field to bear on what 
will be needed for the future. And these professionals all understand that in order to 
manage change in the future, we must first change the way we manage. 

Thank you- 1 would be pleased to provide any additional information you need on the 
previous QFR report and of course the final version of the Advance Briefing Report 
outlined in this statement when that is completed. 
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Climate Change, Ecosystem Dynamics - Summary of Driving Forces 


Question Sets - 

Mow will we use und rminuge fire as u 
means to adapt ecosystem distribution and 
structure to a changing climate? 

Driving Forcca- 

Will Wildland lire activity sustain new plateau 
of 7-9 million acres burned since 2005. 

❖ Assumptions about health of 
ecosystems in the future? 

■ Rale of ecosystem spatial 
redistribution and structural 
change 

■ Management of 
"carbon/fire/emissions” of 
greenhouse gasses 

❖ Impacts of climate change on fire and 
resources management? 

■ Direction and speed of change 
of climate change on the 
landscape 

■ Fire history and severity 

■ Impacts on fire risk factors 

❖ impact on land resource management 
planning and fire management 
planning? 

■ Prescribed fuel windows 

■ Effectiveness of fuels reduction 
efforts 

■ Other ecological disturbances 
(invasives, insect kill, drought 
effects) 

❖ Impacts on fire management strategy 

■ Length of fire season 

• Large wildfire behavior and 
intensity 

■ Mega-fire frequency and 
impacts 

■ More natural disasters- all risk 
impact 

• Highly probable that in future years 
(2010-2015) wildfire activity may 
reach a higher range at 10-12 million 
acres burned. 

• Climate change will worsen the effects 
of extended droughts in various 
locations around North America, 
especially in the Southwest and 

Southeast U.S. 

• Larger wildfires will continue to have a 
major impact on fire suppression 
strategy and cost. 

• Mega- fires factor. 

• Fire season length will continue to 
increase. Highly probable that a month 
should be added to the front and the 

back of the traditional fire season. 

• Changed fire behavior characteristics 
have forced a shift in wildland fire 
fighting strategy from perimeter 
control to point protection. 

• New criteria will be incorporated into 
assessing fire management 
effectiveness namely; fire severity, 
landscape restoration, and carbon 
sequestration. 

• Carbon management will alter fire 
management strategy... (i.e. Alaska in 
coniferous boreal forests). 
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Mamii’ini’ Resource Values and Sustain inj; Fire Dependent 
Ecosystems ■ Summary of Driving Forces 


Question Sets - 

1 low do we integrate the ecosystem 
function und value benefits of fire into fire 
and fuels management policy and action? 

Driving Forcea- 

Currcnt fuels ireatment program efforts 
(prescribed fire und mechanized thinning) can 
and will be sustained at 3 million acres while 
also meeting the 50% target for acres in the 

WIJI per the National Fire Plan Goal. 

Understanding fire’s role in dynamic 

• Wildland Fire Use - as currently 

ecosystems. 

included in the fuels management 


effort - could reach 1 million acres 

❖ Level of change in ecosystems and 

annually (excluding Alaska). 

values since National Fire 


Plan/Cohesivc Fuels Strategy 

• f ederal fuels treatment programs, at 

■ Flow has fire/fuels management 

over 4 million acres per year~ 

strategy and tactics affected 

maintenance requirements— will still 

ecosystem functions? 

lag significantly behind fire activity 

❖ Impacts in regions/ecosystems; 

• Smoke restrictions and other legal 

■ Vegetation structure and 

obstacles will continue to narrow 

distribution (of ecosystems 

windows for fuels treatment 

condition) 


• Fire management, fuels 

• Regional variation in fuels efforts will 

management, and fire use 

continue with the Southeast 

influence on fire regimes, stand 

maintaining its historical ability to 

interval, ecosystem 

dominate fuel treatment efforts. 

vulnerability and resilience in 


relation to ecosystem condition 

• Future fuels treatment programs will 


likely be a blend: strategic placement 

❖ Specific evaluation of Fuels Reduction 

of treatments, promoting state and 

Programs: 

local community program efforts, and 

■ Relationship of fuel bed 

building a future platform for wood 

characteristics, condition to fire 

based ethanol production. 

potential, 


• Impacts on interface treatments 

• Community efforts will vary greatly 

vs. wilderness treatments 

because of budgetary limits and 

■ Wildfire impacts as a fuel 

jurisdictional issues. 

reduction tool 



• More evaluation of fuels management 

❖ Potential Applications of carbon- bio- 

programs will emerge . 

fuels issues 
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Serial Dynamics and Values lor Public lands and the Interlace • 
Summary of Driving Forces 


Question Sets - 

Whut are the factors driving growth and 
change in the Wildland Urban Interface? 

Driving Forces- 

Kales of growth in the WUI in ihc next decade 
(2010-2019) will slow but another 5-6 
million homes will be added in areas adjacent 
to the public lands 

WUI Demographics - how do they impact 

housing and community infrastructure 

■ Second homes, settlement patterns, 
boomer retirement; 

■ Transportation costs, energy and 
utilities, telecommuting; 

■ Population patterns - segments, 
health, social values 

❖ Social Dynamics - Changing demands 
for public lands 

■ Preferences, culture change in 
the WUI, diversity, demands on 
public lands, 

■ Awareness of enviro-climate 
change 

■ Confidence in public lands 
agencies and agreement with 
land management policies 

❖ Community Perspectives — What role 
do/will communities have in planning 
for and adapting to wildland fire? (e.g. 
for their own safety and survival) 

■ CWPP’s, Firewise-fire safe, 
homeownership responsibilities 

■ Economic dependence, tourism, 
watershed issues, planning 
zoning, regulations, insurance; 

❖ Public Perspectives — What are the 
attitudes and expectations of 
individuals in the US regarding 
wildland fire? 

Negative economic factors will affect WUI 
growth generally, but only temporarily. 

Smoke will be an increasing health factor in 

WUI because a significant percentage of 
households in the WUI have smoke impacted 
health issues. 

The Interface and the Intermix will further 
diverge increasing the existing trend of a higher 
proportion of homes located in the Intermix 
rather than in organized interface communities. 

More Communities will adopt CWPP’s - but 
they will be more like compacts (i.e. 
agreements and protocols). 

Media perception and coverage of the risk of 
living in the “Fireburbs” will emphasize 
personal risk as opposed to public 
responsibility for decision to live there. 

Property owner expectations will shift towards 
increasing ability to stay and defend property 
or fire-proofing homes and not having to 

evacuate. 

Community attitudes will shift towards 
increasing support of prescribed fire and 
thinning programs and AMR. 

Federal and local authorities will collaborate 
more effectively on emergency notification and 
evacuation procedures. 
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ALBERT C. HYDE 
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Mr. Dicks. Okay. Good. That was a good start. Kathleen Tighe, 
our USDA Deputy Inspector General. 

Ms. Tighe. Thank you very much. The Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral devotes considerable audit and investigative resources each 
year to evaluate and improve the Forest Service’s management of 
its public assets. The written statement we provided I think details 
those for you. What I would like to do this morning is go over our 
three most recent audits that we have done. The first one and most 
recent one that was this year, a couple days ago, is on the Air Safe- 
ty Program, but then I would like to also talk about our audit on 
the Large Fire Suppression and the Healthy Forests Initiative. 

In our just-released review of the Forest Service Air Safety Pro- 
gram, our objective was to determine whether it minimizes risk of 
accidents and effectively uses the agency’s aerial resources. Overall 
we concluded the Forest Service has made strides toward improv- 
ing its Air Safety Program but we believe the agency still needs to 
develop and implement an air worthiness inspection and mainte- 
nance program that is targeted toward the demands of the fire- 
fighting environment imposed on aircraft. We note that the Forest 
Service has been addressing the immediate risks identified for 
some aircraft, particularly its air tankers. However, the agency 
must still develop an overall implementation plan to ensure the air 
worthiness of all of its firefighting aircraft, not just air tankers. 
The Forest Service must ensure that the planes it employs on fed- 
eral fires are held to the improved air worthiness standards that 
result and must finalize its maintenance and inspection program. 

The second issue I want to address is our audit of the large fire 
suppression costs. The Inspector General was asked by senior For- 
est Service officials to essentially take an objective look at large 
fire management practices. Our audit found that the majority of 
Forest Service’s large fire suppression costs are directly linked to 
protecting private property and the wildland urban interface. 

Mr. Dicks. How do you deal with that? I mean, it is very hard. 
Would it not be very hard if you are out there and 

Ms. Tighe. It is very hard. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. And you are in the Forest Service and 
you say, well, I am sorry, that is not in our jurisdiction so we are 
going to let it burn down. 

Ms. Tighe. Well, I do not think that is 

Mr. Dicks. Or we are going to wait for the state and locals to 
come in and take care of it. 

Ms. Tighe. Well, I think it is a matter of 

Mr. Dicks. I mean, I always love the Inspector General but on 
this case I think 

Ms. Tighe. I do not think it is a matter of 

Mr. Dicks. I have a hard time conceiving of letting that happen. 

Ms. Tighe. I do not think it is a matter of how you fight the 
fires, it is a matter of how the costs are apportioned so that the 
States are perhaps better motivated to do what they need to do 
to 

Mr. Dicks. Regulate 

Ms. Tighe [continuing]. Regulate the fire-wise building and 
codes. 
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Mr. Dicks. And make people do the fire safety things they should 
do 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. Without motivation, they need to be, you know, 
in a different place than they are right now I think. It is not really 
how you fight the fires, it is the equitable sharing of costs. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. And so far we are paying the bill. 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. By and large 

Mr. Dicks. And the States and the private citizens are not. 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. The States do pay for fires on State property. 

Mr. Dicks. What about counties? 

Ms. Tighe. Local jurisdictions I do believe share in some fashion. 
I think it depends on the fire protection agreements that are nego- 
tiated. 

Mr. Tiahrt. They do respond to the fires. 

Ms. Tighe. Yes, they do. Everybody responds to fires. 

Mr. Tiahrt. So in that sense they are paying for their fire trucks 
and the salaries of their firefighters? 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. But that is where 

Ms. Tighe. There is a reimbursement depending on 

Mr. Dicks. This wildland urban interface really comes into play. 

Ms. Tighe. It really comes into play because you use fire sup- 
pression techniques as opposed to wildland fire use, just letting it 
burn, because you need to go. The desire is always there to protect 
property, and so it dictates the kinds of costs, the large costs that 
you are seeing. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Go ahead and proceed. 

Ms. Tighe. Sure. The number of homes, as we have already dis- 
cussed this morning, built in the WUI are increasing, and much of 
this development is not subject to fire-wise building and zoning 
regulations. The financial burdens on the Forest Service are likely 
to continue to rise because of current public expectations and un- 
certainties about Federal, State, and local responsibilities. We rec- 
ommend that the Forest Service ensure that the burden of pro- 
tecting the property in the WUI is shared equitably as we just 
talked about. It should re-negotiate fire protection agreements as 
appropriate and find ways to encourage fire-wise regulations and 
codes. 

Mr. Dicks. Fire protection agreements, do they get the states in 
there and the counties? 

Ms. Tighe. Yes, they do. That is my understanding, yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Is this an area of failure? 

Ms. Tighe. At the time of our audit, many of them had not been 
re-negotiated in years. It is my understanding now that the Forest 
Service is in the process of re-negotiating those and has done, I do 
not know exactly, about 20-something right now and is working on 
the rest. 

Mr. Dicks. Are the States willing to cooperate here and take the 
responsibility? 

Ms. Tighe. Under Secretary Rey might be able to better answer 
that, but I am not aware whether they are cooperating or not in 
the re-negotiation. 
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We also think the Forest Service should manage fires for both 
wildland fire use and suppression where appropriate and not just 
for suppression. 

Mr. Dicks. And by wildland fire use you mean 

Ms. Tighe. That means letting them burn 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Where fire is used to take care of 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. The understory, and if it is under con- 
trolled circumstances, it can ecologically be a positive thing? 

Ms. Tighe. Absolutely. I mean, the fact that we have suppressed 
most of the natural ignitions that have taken place rather than let 
them burn has in part contributed to the 

Mr. Dicks. The build up. 

Ms. Tighe. The build up of fuels that is so hazardous and makes 
the wildfires so devastating when they happen. 

The last audit I want to talk about is the Healthy Forests Initia- 
tives Review we did last year. It is clear as we have talked that 
hazardous fuels must be reduced if forest managers and public offi- 
cials want to break the cycle of increasingly severe fires and rising 
suppression costs. We reviewed Forest Service’s procedures used to 
determine the cost and benefits of the hazardous fuel projects and 
how the agency prioritized and allocated funding for fuel reduction 
projects. At the time of our audit, the Forest Service did not have 
an adequate process for determining the varying levels of risk the 
different communities faced from wildland fires. The agency also 
did not have the ability to ensure that the highest priority fuels re- 
duction projects were funded first. That basically concludes my 
statement. I want to thank the Forest Service for all the coopera- 
tion it gave us during the course of these audits and the fact that 
they have made a good commitment to take action on our rec- 
ommendations. 

[Statement of Kathleen Tighe follows:] 
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Good morning. Chairman Dicks, Ranking Member Tiahrt, and Members of the Subcommittee. 
Thank you for inviting the Office of Inspector General (OIG) at the Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) to testify before you today to discuss our recent work pertaining to the U.S. Forest 
Service’s (FS) wildfire management programs. OIG continues to devote extensive resources to 
evaluate and improve USDA’s management of its public assets and resources, including FS and 
its National Forest System (NFS) lands. We are committed to conducting reviews of FS 
programs and activities to assist agency officials and members of this subcommittee in their 
respective executive and legislative branch actions. 

During fiscal years (FY) 2004-2007, OIG issued 32 FS audits with a total monetary benefit of 
over $46 million. During the same period, OIG opened 50 investigations related to FS programs 
and operations and achieved monetary results of $17.3 million. U.S. Attorneys secured 22 
convictions in cases supported by OIG investigations related to FS in this period. Currently, in 
FY 2008, we have 15 audits either ongoing or planned regarding FS programs and operations. 

As requested by the Subcommittee, my testimony will present an overview of our recent work 
and related findings and recommendations regarding FS’ wildfire management programs. 

USDA, through FS, is responsible for the management of our Nation’s 155 national forests and 
20 grasslands. These lands cover more than 192 million acres. FS officials face significant 
challenges in their important stewardship activities. The most recent fire season demonstrates 
the increasing scope and complexity of these challenges. For comparison, consider that from FY 
1998 through FY 2006, wildfire suppression costs averaged $994 million annually (adjusted for 
inflation). The recent fire season’s suppression costs are estimated at $1 .374 billion. 

In the last several years, OIG completed three audits that evaluated certain aspects of FS wildfire 
management programs. These audits covered topics relating to large fire suppression costs, 
implementation of the Healthy Forests Initiative (HFI), and effectiveness of the Air Safety 
Program. Additional audit initiatives are underway relating to FS use of contracted labor crews, 
replacement plans for aerial resources, the agency’s acquisition practices related to information 
technology hardware and software, and its efforts in firefighting succession planning. 
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Additionally, OIG is investigating the tragic deaths of five FS firefighters in the Esperanza Fire 
that occurred near Cabazon, California, in October 2006. Summarized below are the results or 
planned actions for each of these topics. 

I. Large Fire Suppression Costs 

As part of FS’ ongoing effort to contain wildfire suppression costs and increase the Wildland 
Fire Management Program’s accountability, FS senior management requested that OIG evaluate 
FS’ controls over its wildfire suppression costs. FS wanted OIG to take an objective and 
unbiased look at FS’ current large fire management practices. Our primary objective was to 
evaluate the controls FS had in place to contain wildfire suppression costs. Specifically, we 
sought to (1) determine whether FS ensured that non-Federa! entities paid an equitable share of 
wildfire suppression costs, (2) evaluate whether wildland fire use (i.e., the management of 
naturally ignited wildland fires to accomplish specific management objectives like fuels 
reduction) was optimized, and (3) assess the cost effectiveness of FS wildfire suppression 
activities. 

Suppression Costs Driven by Efforts to Protect Private Property 

The Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy of 1995 and its 2001 update direct Federal fire 
management agencies, including FS, to safely suppress wildfires on Federal lands at minimum 
cost considering the relative values of property and natural resources at risk. The Federal 
Wildland Fire Management Policy also makes State and local governments responsible for 
protecting structures within the Wildland Urban Interface (WUI) from fire. 

We found that the majority of FS’ large fire suppression costs are directly linked to protecting 
private property in the WUI. The number of private homes being built in the WUI is increasing 
each year. The Federal Government has little or no control over this property development that 
has a major impact on FS fire suppression costs. Much of this development is basically 
unregulated from a fire protection standpoint. Many communities have few or no regulations 
mandating the use of fire resistant building materials or establishing/maintaining fire safe areas 
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around structures. FS suppression costs are likely to continue to rise because current public 
expectations and uncertainties among Federal, State, and local fire management agencies about 
fire protection roles and responsibilities compel FS to suppress fires when private property is at 
risk, even when fires pose little threat to NFS lands. Giving natural resource protection an equal 
priority to private property protection in the WUI (or conducting any sort of cost/benefit 
analysis) is considered by FS managers to be politically infeasible. 

Although the Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy makes State and local governments 
primarily responsible for protecting structures in the WUI, at the time of our audit, FS managers 
had not renegotiated their agreements with State and local governments to apportion 
responsibilities and costs as required. State and local governments control building and zoning 
in the WUI. However, protection areas have not been redefined to reflect State and local 
governments’ responsibilities accompanying this growth. FS managers continue to make it a 
priority to protect private property over natural resources. Consequently, FS WUI protection 
expenditures have increased rather than decreased. 

In FY 2003 and 2004, about 87 percent of the large wildfires we reviewed identified protecting 
private property as a major objective for the suppression effort. Some FS managers estimate that 
between 50 to 95 percent of large wildfire costs bome by the agency are directly related to 
protecting private property in the WUI. Based on these estimates, FS spent as much as $1 billion 
during those 2 years protecting private properties in the WUI. 

To ensure that the burden of protecting property in the WUI is shared equitably among the 
Federal, State, and local entities involved, we recommended that FS seek clarification from 
Congress as to the responsibilities of both FS and its non-Federal partners to protect private 
properties threatened by wildfires. FS should renegotiate wildfire protection agreements as 
appropriate. The Federal Government should also find ways to encourage State and local 
governments to enact and vigorously enforce “Fircwise” building and zoning codes. 
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Use of Wildland Fire Should Be Expanded To Control Costs of Future Fires 

Wildland fire use (WFU) lets naturally occurring fires bum accumulated hazardous fuels that 
increase the likelihood of large expensive wildfires. Naturally occurring forest fires can also be 
beneficial for forest and plant health by returning the forests back to their natural state. To 
control the risk of costly, catastrophic wildfires, the Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy 
specifies that FS give WFU and fire suppression equal consideration. However, FS’ firefighting 
policies and the laek of qualified WFU personnel restricted FS managers from doing so. 

At the time of our audit, under FS fire policies, FS could manage a fire for either WFU or 
suppression. Once a fire has been fought for suppression, it could not again be managed for 
WFU. Concerns that a natural fire could potentially escape FS control if not suppressed and the 
protection expectations of private landowners in nearby communities resulted in most NFS fires 
being initially treated as suppression. Potentially beneficial fires may be suppressed because of 
the restriction on switching firefighting management objectives. Of the almost 80,000 natural 
ignitions that occurred on FS land from 1998 through 2005, approximately 1,500 — only 2 
percent — w'ere allowed to bum as WFU. In addition, FS managers had access to far fewer teams 
for WFU (7) than teams for suppression (55). FS estimates that it needs to have 300 fire use 
managers to be able to select WFU as a strategy for all eligible fires. At the time of our audit, 
the agency had only 83 fire use managers. 

The restrictive policies and lack of qualified personnel contributed to the overwhelming 
predisposition for FS to suppress fires rather than let them bum as WFU. Consequently, FS may 
have missed opportunities to reduce the hazardous fuels that contribute to large, expensive fires 
and may have unnecessarily spent millions of dollars suppressing wildland fires. 

To address the need to optimize wildland fire use, we recommended that FS modify current 
policies to allow (1) concurrent management of wildland fires for both WFU and suppression, 
(2) transition between WFU and suppression, and (3) management of wildfire suppressions to 
accomplish fuel reductions. We also recommended that FS prioritize funding to accomplish the 
staffing and training changes needed to implement an expanded WFU program. 
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FS Cost-Containment Controls Need To Be Strengthened 

FS has developed internal controls to strengthen financial accountability for line officers and 
incident commanders. However, we found that the cost-effectiveness of managers’ and incident 
commanders’ decisions and oversight were neither tracked during the fire nor evaluated 
afterwards. In addition, the agency’s performance measures and reporting mechanisms did not 
adequately allow FS management to assess the effectiveness of its wildfire suppression cost 
containment efforts, because the information FS summarized at the end of each fire season 
lacked essential data (such as the kinds of critical infrastructure or natural resources lost or 
saved) that policymakers need to evaluate FS suppression activities in relation to the monies 
spent. 

We also determined that FS national and regional wildfire cost-containment reviews have limited 
effectiveness in identifying and correcting suppression cost inefficiencies, because they (1) did 
not sufficiently address large cost factors such as the selection of suppression alternatives and the 
effectiveness of tactics, (2) did not help to improve performance because identified problems 
were not communicated to affected parties and corrected, and (3) did not occur with sufficient 
frequency. 

We recommended that FS (1) develop a reporting mechanism to gather and summarize more 
meaningful wildfire suppression information, (2) increase the accountability of line officers and 
incident commanders by incorporating into their evaluations an assessment of strategic and 
tactical cost-effectiveness, and (3) formalize newly developed wildfire cost assessment review 
procedures in FS directives and provide training to FS staff members who perform the reviews. 

FS' Response to OIG’s Findings and Recommendations 

In response to OIG’s report, FS has changed its policies on WFU and has expanded its use of 
what it terms “Appropriate Management Response” (AMR). 1 In conjunction with the 

1 Appropriate Management Response (AMR) is an approach to firefighting that treats each fire individually, 
accounting for threats to lives and property first, but also weighing factors like ecology and landscape. The AMR 
can range from aggressively suppressing a wildland fire to managing an incident as a wildland fire use event. 
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Department of the Interior and the States, FS modified its AMR practices in FY 2007 to 
emphasize the full range of options available under current Federal Wildland Fire Management 
policy. The agency estimates that AMR and other actions to achieve management efficiencies 
helped it avoid approximately $200 million in FY 2007 suppression costs. FS is currently 
developing a formal process to quantify these savings. FS has requested OIG review the basis of 
this process to help ensure its reasonableness. OIG personnel will work with FS staff on this 
evaluation. FS has already taken steps to accomplish the needed staffing and training so that 
more firefighters can be qualified and available for critical positions to manage WFU events on 
incident command teams. 

FS has reported that it has completed guidance for new State master agreements and is currently 
renegotiating the agreements with States, as recommended by OIG. The agency advises that it 
has executed new or modified existing agreements with 27 States, and the renegotiation process 
is ongoing with an additional 17 States. 

In further response to our recommendations, FS has made significant progress in improving the 
effectiveness of its cost containment reviews. The agency advised OIG that it has issued new 
guidelines and standards for the conduct of the reviews and has instituted formal yearly training. 
FS is working with other land management agencies to establish an interagency set of standards 
and training, and it has coordinated closely with OIG to ensure the standards and training 
necessary to meet the agency’s needs. This year the pre-fire season training sessions will be 
attended by members from multiple land management agencies and also the Department of the 
Interior’s OIG. We will continue to work with FS to improve the effectiveness of its wildfire 
cost containment reviews. 

II. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE HEALTHY FORESTS INITIATIVE 

FS has estimated that 73 million acres of the land it manages and 59 million acres of privately 
owned forest land are at high risk of ecologically destructive wildland fire. One of the most 
extensive and serious problems related to the health of national forests is the over accumulation 
of dead vegetation that can fuel fires. The increase in the amount of hazardous fuels is the result 
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of several major factors. First, extended drought conditions have significantly increased the 
amount of unhealthy or dead forests and vegetation. Second, widespread disease and insect 
infestations have killed or affected the health of large areas of national and private forestland. 
Third, past fire suppression practices of the Federal, State, and local governments, companies, 
and individuals have prevented the natural use of WFU to reduce the accumulation of hazardous 
fuels. 

It has been estimated by some FS managers that hazardous fuels are accumulating three times as 
fast as they can be treated. The accumulation of hazardous fuels has contributed to an increasing 
number of large, intense, and catastrophically destructive wildfires. Reducing the buildup of 
hazardous fuels is crucial to reducing the extent, severity, and costs of wildfires. 

The HFI was launched in August 2002 by President Bush with the intention of reducing the risks 
severe wildfires pose to people, communities, and the environment. The HFI includes a number 
of policy, program, and legislative changes to help achieve this. One of the primary goals of the 
HFI is to reduce the threat of wildfire by removing hazardous fuels from areas in national forests 
that constitute the greatest threats of catastrophic fire. Catastrophic fires can destroy hundreds of 
thousands of acres at one time, bum entire communities, destroy watersheds that are the source 
of water for millions of people, and take the lives of community residents and firefighters. These 
fires can bum with such intensity that they change the composition of the landscape and soil for 
generations. A catastrophic wildfire can grow to such an extent that it creates its own weather 
pattern and becomes physically impossible to suppress without the assistance of nature (i.e., 
significant amounts of rain). In the 2007 fire season, one set of fires in Georgia burned 
approximately 468,000 acres (73 1 square miles). This is approximately 2.4 times larger than the 
entire land area of New York City or about 12 times that of Washington, D.C. The series of 
wildfires that began burning across Southern California in October 2007 destroyed at least 1,500 
homes and burned over 500,000 acres of land from Santa Barbara County to the U.S. - Mexico 
Border. Nine people died as a direct result of the fires and 85 others were injured, including at 
least 61 firefighters. By the second day of the fire, approximately 500,000 people from at least 
346,000 homes were under mandatory orders to evacuate, the largest evacuation in the region's 
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history. The 2007 Murphy Fire in Idaho burned over 650,000 acres - more than 1,000 square 
miles. 

In September 2006, OIG completed an audit that evaluated FS efforts to implement the HFI. We 
focused our audit work on the agency’s hazardous fuels reduction program. Fire and fuels had 
been listed as one of the four major threats to the health of the Nation’s forests by the Chief of 
FS. More than half of FS’ funding under the HFI is allocated for fuels reduction. For FY 2005, 
2006, and 2007, the FS budget for hazardous fuels reduction was approximately $262 million, 
$281 million, and $291 million, respectively. Our review evaluated the methods used by FS to 
identify, select, and fund fuel reduction projects. We also evaluated how the agency recorded 
accomplishments. 

Specifically, our audit evaluated FS management controls to (1) determine if the hazardous fuels 
reduction projects that were conducted were cost beneficial, (2) how FS identified and prioritized 
such projects, (3) the agency’s process for allocating funds among projects in different regions, 
and (4) the agency’s process to report hazardous fuels reduction accomplishments. 

Assessment of Risk 

OIG found that FS lacked a consistent analytical process for assessing the level of risk that 
communities faced from wildland fire and determining if a hazardous fuels project would be cost 
beneficial. FS had not developed specific national guidance for weighing the risks against the 
benefits of fuels treatment and restoration projects. 

In order to allocate resources most effectively, it is important for FS to be able to identify which 
communities and what NFS resources are at risk. FS needs to be able to determine the level of 
risk for significant and destructive wildland fires throughout the NFS and what the potential 
benefit or payback would be from conducting a specific fuels reduction project. While we 
agreed with FS that a traditional cost benefit analysis would be impractical, we concluded that 
FS could develop a set of criteria to compare the relative degrees of exposure and risk to 
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wildland fire that each community faces. The assessment should include a measure of the 
benefits and/or consequences of selecting one project over another for treatment. 

During the period of our review, FS’ nine regions each had different ways of identifying 
priorities. Because of this, FS could not adequately compare hazardous fuels reduction projects 
among regions. This affected the ability to identify, on a national basis, those projects that 
should be funded and completed first. While some areas or communities may be at high risk 
from wildfires, it may not be effective for FS to spend large sums of money on hazardous fuels 
reduction projects if nearby communities have not enacted and enforced Firewise regulations. A 
community’s lack of Firewise regulations could significantly reduce the effectiveness of any FS 
efforts to reduce hazardous fuels around the community. 

Prioritizing and Funding Projects 

At the time of OlG's audit, FS also did not have the ability to ensure that the highest priority 
fuels reduction projects were funded first. Because projects were not prioritized under uniform, 
national criteria, there was no systematic way to allocate funds to the most critical projects. 
Funds were allocated based upon a region’s historical funding levels and targets for number of 
acres to be treated that are set by the FS Headquarters office in Washington, D.C. There were no 
controls in place to prevent funds from being allocated to projects in order to achieve targets of 
acres treated instead of reducing the most risk. This could lead to less important projects being 
funded. 

We recommended that FS develop and implement specific national guidance for assessing the 
risks wildland fires present to residents and communities and determining the comparative value 
and benefit of fuels treatment/restoration projects. We also recommended that FS establish 
controls to ensure that the process and methodology to identify and prioritize the most effective 
fuels reduction projects can be utilized at all levels to ensure funds are distributed according to 
the priority of the projects. This process should have uniformity (and comparability) from the 
local level (districts) through to the Headquarters office and across geographic boundaries (i.e., 
among regions). 
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Performance Measures and Reporting Standards 

We found that FS’ performance measures and reporting standards did not provide adequate 
information to evaluate the effectiveness of a fuel treatment practice. They did not communicate 
to either FS managers or other stakeholders whether the treatment of an acre of forest had 
resulted in changing its condition class 2 or if the project reduced the risk from catastrophic 
wildland fire. The agency’s focus has been on achieving firm annual targets (output) that are 
measured in the number of acres treated. However, these acres are not homogenous, meaning 
that some acres of hazardous fuels create much more risk to communities and resources than 
others. Reporting the number of acres treated did not communicate the amount of risk that has 
been reduced. Focusing only on acres treated does not communicate key information on the 
effectiveness of the treatment practice. In addition, hazardous fuels accomplishment reports did 
not provide detailed information to evaluate the overall progress of the program; details such as 
the location of treatments, changes in condition class, and initial or maintenance treatments are 
not reported. 

We recommended that FS develop and implement a more meaningful and outcome-oriented 
performance measure for reporting metrics, such as acres with “risk reduced” or “area 
protected.” Also, FS should direct that implementing effective integrated treatments is more 
important than solely meeting acreage targets. We also recommended that FS improve 
accomplishment reporting by including more detailed information, such as breaking down 
accomplishments by region, noting changes in condition class, and differentiating between initial 
and maintenance treatments and multiple treatments on the same acres. 

FS responded positively to OIG’s audit findings and each of our HFI program recommendations 
and committed to take action on them. While the agency has initiated corrective actions, we 
believe much progress remains to be achieved. A recent GAO report on Wildland Fire 


2 The fire-regime condition class is an expression of the departure of the current condition from the historical fire 
regime resulting in alterations to the ecosystem. A condition class is measured as a 1, 2, or 3, with 3 being the most 
significant departure from the historical fire regime. Activities that cause the departure include fire exclusion, 
timber harvesting, grazing, growth of exotic plant species, insects, and disease. 
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Management (GAO-07- 11 68, September 2007) identified several areas where FS had not 
implemented or was still in the process of implementing our recommendations. 

III. AIR SAFETY 

OIG’s Review of FS’ Air Safety Program for Firefighting Aircraft 

To address concerns about the airworthiness of firefighting aircraft, we audited the Forest FS Air 
Safety Program to determine whether it minimizes the risk of accidents and contributes to the 
effective use of aerial resources. Our audit report has just been issued and will be provided to 
the Subcommittee this week. I would like to provide Members of the Subcommittee with brief 
background information on FS’ Air Safety Program, followed by the major findings and 
recommendations from our audit. 

Background on A ir Safety Concerns and FS ' Firefighting Aircraft Activities 

Currently, FS uses firefighting aircraft that have not been independently assessed for wildfire 
suppression duties or certified as designed to fly in a particular firefighting environment. 
Generally, FS firefighting aircraft — whether they are owned by or contracted for the agency, or 
loaned to State and local governments — are exempt from Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) requirements and oversight. 

Often firefighting aircraft undergo stresses well above those experienced in the flying 
environments for which they were originally intended. Because the fire environment is 
significantly different from that for which the aircraft were designed, it is imperative to ensure 
that these aircraft can withstand the additional stresses of a fire environment. FS advised OIG 
that since FAA does not perform this function, FS has assumed this responsibility, but it does not 
have the technical and financial resources to adequately do so. It is our understanding that the 
funds FS uses to perform this task have come at the expense of other programs. 
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From 1979 to present, there have been six fatal accidents due to in-flight structural failure 
involving air tankers under contract to FS. Between 1979 and 1987, three aircraft crashed while 
fighting fires, claiming the lives of seven crewmembers. Since 1994, there have been three 
additional firefighting crashes — two in 2002 — which claimed the lives of all eight crewmembers. 
Overall, during the last two 5-year periods (1996-2000 and 2001-2005), the number of accidents 
for all FS firefighting aircraft has climbed from 17 to 28. 

After the accidents in 2002, FS commissioned a blue-ribbon panel to identify weaknesses in its 
air safety program. 3 In December 2002, the panel reported that FAA’s approval process for FS’ 
public-use aircraft did not establish that aircraft could safely perform firefighting duties. Since 
the panel’s purpose was limited to identifying problems, it did not recommend what steps FS 
needed to take to improve its Air Safety Program. 

In 2004, the National Transportation Safety Board (NTSB) also released a report on FS’ Air 
Safety Program; the NTSB did issue recommendations. 4 Similar to the blue-ribbon panel’s 
findings, NTSB found that FS had no effective mechanism to ensure the continuing 
airworthiness of its firefighting aircraft. NTSB recommended that FS implement inspection and 
maintenance programs suited to the demands of firefighting that are rooted in detailed 
engineering assessments of aircrafts’ structural capacities. NTSB also recommended that FAA 
be more actively involved in FS’ efforts to assess the airworthiness of its firefighting aircraft. 
NTSB’s recommendations indicated that FS should develop assessment, inspection, and 
maintenance programs for all of the agency’s firefighting aircraft. 

OIG 's Findings and Recommendations 

Overall, we concluded that FS has made strides toward improving its air safety program, but the 
agency still needs to develop and implement an airworthiness assessment, inspection, and 
maintenance program geared towards the particular demands of the firefighting flight 
environment. 


3 The panel was jointly commissioned by FS and the Department of Interior’s Bureau of Land Management, and its 
analysis covers both aviation safety programs. 

4 NTSB’s “Safety Recommendation” (April 23, 2004). 
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FS must still develop an overall implementation plan to ensure the airworthiness of all its 
firefighting aircraft. As it implements the airworthiness program, FS must ensure that the planes 
it employs on Federal fires (owned, contracted, or loaned to States) are held to the improved 
standards determined from the airworthiness assessments. 5 To that end, FS has been addressing 
the immediate risks identified for some of the aircraft used for fire suppression. It now needs to 
finalize a long-term risk management and airworthiness program for all of its firefighting 
aircraft. Such proactive planning will require FS to overcome technical and financial challenges 
and to establish realistic timeframes that prioritize its aircraft assessments. Without adopting this 
approach, FS lacks assurance that it is using its resources optimally to mitigate the considerable 
risks that come with firefighting missions. 

FS has begun assessing its most at-risk aircraft, including its air tankers and lead planes, and 
agency officials are strategizing about expanding these assessments to include all the agency’s 
owned and contracted aircraft. Flowever, the agency has not developed plans to include in these 
assessments the firefighting aircraft it loans to States through the Federal Excess Personal 
Property Program (FEPP). Through the FEPP, FS loans the aircraft to States for firefighting but 
retains title to the aircraft. FS pays part of the costs when States use the aircraft to fight federally 
managed fires. The aircraft must meet the same standards FS requires for its other firefighting 
aircraft. Flowever, since FS retains title to the loaned aircraft wherever they fly, the agency has 
acknowledged it may have some limited degree of liability for the aircraft. 

Considering the well-documented safety concerns with firefighting aircraft, FS, at a minimum, 
should require that States maintain and assess FEPP aircraft used on Federal fires in accordance 
with FS standards. This prerequisite would also be consistent with its plan to require that all 
aircraft used on Federal fires comply with the NTSB’s recommendations. FS should develop a 
plan to assist States in assessing FEPP aircraft used on Federal fires. The plan should ensure that 
States prioritize their work based on risk and should include realistic timeframes for completion. 


5 These standards include assessment of criteria such as each aircrafts’ original design; Original Equipment 
Manufacturer service life expectancy; number of hours the specific aircraft has flown in its original design 
environment and in a fire suppression environment; considering potential adjustments to the aircraft's service life 
expectancy, and determining a required maintenance/ inspection program to ensure continued airworthiness. 
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For the aircraft not used on Federal fires, FS needs to decide the level of risk it is willing to 
accept. For example, FS can accept the liability risk without any action, or it can require that the 
remaining FEPP aircraft also meet FS’ standards as a precondition for States in borrowing the 
aircraft. While States that do not participate on Federal fires are not currently required to meet 
FS’ standards, the law does allow FS to impose its own self-prescribed program. 6 

During our audit, we also found that FS does not ensure that all of the light fixed-wing planes 
and firefighting helicopters leased from private contractors are inspected and maintained by 
qualified personnel. Consequently, FS’ contract aircraft are at greater risk of being improperly 
maintained and therefore are vulnerable to the consequential hazards that follow, such as 
inadequate performance and accidents. As a result of our recommendations, FS is amending its 
policy to ensure leased aircraft are inspected and maintained by qualified personnel. 

ONGOING AND PLANNED AUDITS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

As part of OIG’s efforts to help FS improve the efficiency and effectiveness of its operations, we 
have initiated or planned a number of audits for FY 2008. These audits include assessments of 
the effectiveness of using contract labor crews for firefighting and hazardous fuels removal, 
replacement plan for firefighting aerial resources, firefighting succession planning (especially for 
key positions such as incident commander), and information technology acquisition. 

OIG also conducts investigations of allegations of wrongdoing involving FS programs, activities, 
and employees. In particular, OIG has a statutory duty to conduct an independent investigation 
into the death of an officer or an employee of FS that is caused by wildfire entrapment or 
bumover and to provide the results of our investigation to the Secretary and Congress. 7 To 
ensure that relevant OIG personnel acquire and maintain the knowledge and skills necessary to 
meet the requirements of this law, we established our Wildland Fire Investigation Team (WFIT). 
The WFIT is comprised of OIG criminal investigators who have received extensive training in 
the highly specialized field of wildland fire fighting. OIG currently has two investigations 


‘41 CFR 1 02-3 3.! 70 (July 1, 2006). 

7 P.L. 107-203, enacted July 24, 2002. 
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ongoing related to FS firefighter fatalities. The first pertains to the Thirtymile Fire that occurred 
in July 2001 in the Chewuch River Canyon area north of Winthrop, Washington State. The 
second ongoing investigation pertains to the FS fatalities that occurred during the Esperanza Fire 
that occurred in October 2006 in Riverside County, California. 

I want to express my thanks to the dedicated FS officials and employees for the assistance and 
cooperation they continually extend to OIG during the conduct of our work. We recognize and 
appreciate the important work that FS does to provide effective stewardship of America’s 
national forests, and we look forward to continuing our productive working relationship. 

This concludes my testimony. Thank you again for inviting OIG to testify before the 
Subcommittee. I would be pleased to address any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Dicks. Okay. Now we will have Robin Nazzarro from the 
GAO. 

Ms. Nazzarro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee. I think we got a good description this morning of the 
nature of the problem and the factors that contribute to it, so I will 
move right into a summary of our findings from several of our re- 
cent reports that identified key weaknesses in the agency’s man- 
agement of wildland fires and recommended actions the agencies 
should take if they are to respond effectively. 

First, we feel they should recommit to developing a cohesive 
strategy that identifies the options and associated funding to re- 
duce fuels and address wildland fire problems. In 1999, to address 
the problems of excess fuels and the potential to increase the sever- 
ity of wildland fires and the cost of suppression efforts, we rec- 
ommended that a cohesive strategy be developed to identify the 
available long-term options for reducing fuels and the associated 
funding requirements. Laying out various approaches with approxi- 
mate costs and trade-offs would help Congress and the agencies 
make informed decisions about effective and affordable long-term 
approaches to addressing the Nation’s wildland fire problems. But 
despite our repeated calls for such a strategy, the agencies have 
not developed one. 

Second, we believe the agencies need to establish clear goals and 
a strategy to help contain wildland fire costs. In 2007, we reported 
that the agencies had taken a number of steps intended to help 
contain wildland fire costs including improving their decision sup- 
port tools for helping officials select strategies for fighting wildland 
fires, but they had not clearly identified or clearly defined their 
cost containment goals or developed a strategy for achieving those 
goals. As a result, managers in the field lack a clear understanding 
of the relative importance the agency leadership has placed on con- 
tainment costs and were therefore likely to select firefighting strat- 
egy without duly considering the costs of suppression. The agencies 
still have not clearly defined their cost containment goals or devel- 
oped a strategy for achieving these goals, steps that we believe are 
fundamental to sound program management. We therefore con- 
tinue to believe that our recommendations, if effectively imple- 
mented, would help the agency to better manage their cost contain- 
ment efforts and improve their ability to contain costs. 

Third, the agencies should continue to develop better information 
in a systematic process for allocating fuel reduction funds. We re- 
cently identified several shortcomings in the agency’s process for 
allocating fuel reduction funds and selecting fuel reduction projects 
which limit the agency’s ability to ensure that funds are directed 
where they would reduce risk most effectively. The agencies have 
begun to take steps to improve the process of allocating the funds, 
but efforts are incomplete and not fully coordinated. The agencies 
are also taking steps to improve the information they use in allo- 
cating funds and selecting projects, including information on fire 
risk and fuel treatment effectiveness and to clarify the relative im- 
portance of the various factors they consider when doing so. We 
urge the agencies to continue these efforts to more effectively use 
their limited fuel reduction dollars. 
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Lastly, preliminary results from our ongoing work indicate that 
the fire program analysis, or FPA budget allocation model which 
the agencies expect to complete in June of this year, may not allow 
the agencies to meet all the key goals established for it. Specifically 
our preliminary results suggest that FPA will not allow the agen- 
cies to analyze long-term tradeoffs between annual fuel reduction 
treatments and the estimated costs of suppressing future large 
fires. GAO intends to conduct a full assessment of FPA once it is 
completed. 

In conclusion, faced with an accumulation of fuels, the impact 
from climate change, and increased development in fire-prone areas 
and constrained by our Nation’s long-term fiscal outlook, the agen- 
cies need to commit to a more considered long-term approach to 
managing their resources in order to address the wildland fire 
problem more effectively and efficiently. 

If the agencies are to achieve lasting results in their effort, they 
will need a sustained commitment by agency leadership to develop 
both a long-term strategy that identifies potential options and their 
costs for managing wildland fires and the tools for carrying out 
such a strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. 

[Statement of Robin Nazzarro follows:] 
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Federal Agencies Lack Key Long- and Short-Term 
Management Strategies for Using Program Funds 
Effectively 


What GAO Found 

In recent years, GAO has recommended a number of actions federal wildland 
fire agencies should take to better diagnose the extent of the nation’s wildland 
fire problems and develop a strategic approach for addressing them. The 
agencies have taken some steps to respond to GAO’s recommendations, but 
have not completed other needed steps. Specifically, the agencies should 

• recommit to developing a cohesive strategy that identifies options 
and associated funding to reduce fuels and. address wildland fire 
problems, in several reports dating to 1999, GAO recommended that a 
cohesive strategy be developed that identifies the available long-term 
options and associated funding for reducing hazardous fuels and for 
responding to wildland fires. Such a strategy would assist Congress and 
the agencies in making informed decisions about effective and affordable 
long-term approaches to addressing the nation’s wildland fire problems. 

As of January 2008, the agencies had not developed such a strategy and, in 
fact, had retreated from earlier commitments to do so. 

* establish clear goals and a strategy to help contain wildland fire 
costs . In 2007, GAO reported that the agencies had taken several steps to 
contain wildland fire costs, including developing new decision support 
tools to help officials select the most appropriate strategy for fighting 
wildland fires, but lacked clearly defined cost-containment goals and a 
strategy for achieving them. As a result, we believe managers in the field 
lacked a clear understanding of the relative importance agency leadership 
placed on containing costs and were therefore likely to select firefighting 
strategies without duly considering the costs of suppression. Although the 
agencies have continued to implement individual cost-containment, steps, 
they still have not developed clear goals or a strategy for achieving them. 

® continue to improve their processes for allocating fuel reduction 
funds and selecting fuel reduction projects. Also in 2007, GAO 
recommended several improvements to the agencies’ processes for 
allocating fuel reduction funds to field units and selecting projects. 
Specifically, GAO recommended that the agencies use a more systematic 
allocation process, improve the information they use to make allocation 
decisions, and clarify the relative importance of the various factors they 
consider when allocating funds. The agencies are currently taking steps to 
implement these improvements, although none have yet been completed. 

In addition, GAO’s ongoing review of FPA suggests that the current model, 
which the agencies expect to complete in June 2008, may not allow the 
agencies to meet all of the key goals established for FPA. Specifically, 
preliminary results from GAO’s review suggest that the model will not allow 
the agencies to analyze long-term trade-offs between annua! fuel reduction 
treatments and future expected suppression costs for large fires. GAO intends 
to conduct a full assessment of FPA once it is completed. 

United states Government Accountability Office 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss key actions that we believe the 
federal wildland fire agencies — the Forest Service within the Department 
of Agriculture and four agencies within the Department of the Interior 
(Interior) — should take to improve their management of wildland fires and 
help contain the rising costs of preparing for and responding to fires. Our 
nation’s wildland fire problems have worsened in the past decade. 
Appropriations for wildland fire management activities tripled from about 
$1 billion in fiscal year 1999 to more than $3 billion in fiscal year 2007, 
while, on average, the acreage burned annually by wildland fires has 
increased by approximately 70 percent since the 1990s. As we have 
previously reported, a number of factors have contributed to worsening 
wildland fires and the increasing cost of managing fires, including an 
accumulation of fuels due in part to past fire suppression policies; severe 
weather and drought in some areas of the country, related in part to 
climate change; and growing numbers of homes built in or near wildlands, 
an area often called the wildland-urban interface. Concerns about the 
increasing cost of managing wildland fires, along with growing recognition 
of the long-term fiscal challenges facing the nation, have led Congress, 
GAO, and others to focus attention on ways to contain growing fire 
expenditures and to ensure that the agencies’ wildland fire activities are 
appropriate and carried out in a cost-effective and efficient manner. 

My testimony today summarizes findings from several of our recent 
reports, which identified key weaknesses in the agencies’ management of 
wildland fires and recommended actions the agencies should take if they 
are to respond effectively. Specifically, 1 will focus on the agencies’ efforts 
to (1) develop a cohesive strategy for preparing for and responding to 
wildland fires, (2) contain federal expenditures for preparing for and 
responding to wildland fires, and (3) set priorities and allocate funds for 
fuel reduction treatments. I will also discuss preliminary results from our 
ongoing work on the agencies’ efforts to complete the interagency budget 
allocation and planning model known as fire program analysis (FPA), a 
key component of a cohesive strategy. 

To evaluate these issues, we reviewed selected reports we have issued 
since 1999, and interviewed agency officials to identify recent actions the 
agencies have taken in the areas discussed in these reports. We also 
reviewed pertinent agency plans, policies, reports, and other documents, 
and interviewed federal and nonfederal officials, to obtain information on 
the development and status of FPA. The previous reports we reviewed, 
and our current performance audit — which was conducted from 
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September 2007 to February 2008 — were conducted in accordance with 
generally accepted government auditing standards. Those standards 
require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate 
evidence to provide a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions 
based on our audit objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained 
provides a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our 
audit objectives. 


Summary 


In recent years, GAO has recommended a number of actions the federal 
wildland fire agencies should take to better understand the extent of, and 
address, the nation’s wildland fire problems. These actions could also help 
contain the rising federal expenditures for responding to wildland fires. 
However, the agencies have not completed all needed actions. Specifically, 
we believe the agencies should 

recommit to developing a cohesive strategy that identifies options 
and associated funding to reduce fuels and address wildland fire 
problems. Despite our repeated calls for a cohesive wildland fire strategy, 
the agencies have not developed one — and do not intend to do so. In 1999, 
to address the problem of excess fuels and their potential to increase the 
severity of wildland fires and cost of suppression efforts, we 
recommended that a cohesive strategy be developed to identify the 
available long-term options for reducing fuels and the associated funding 
requirements. 1 By laying out various potential approaches for addressing 
wildland fire, the approximate costs associated with each approach, and 
the trade-offs involved among the various approaches, such a strategy 
would help Congress and the agencies make informed decisions about 
effective and affordable long-term approaches to addressing the nation’s 
wildland fire problems. Six years later, in 2005, we reiterated the need for 
a cohesive strategy and broadened our recommendation’s focus to better 
address the interrelated nature of fuel reduction efforts and wildland fire 
response. 2 However, although the agencies had consistently concurred 
with our recommendation to develop such a strategy, the Department of 
Agriculture’s Under Secretary for Natural Resources and Environment 
testified in 2007 that he did not think completing these steps would be 
beneficial because it is too difficult to predict future vegetative conditions 


l GAO, Western National Forests: A Cohesive Strategy Is Needed U> Address Catastrophic 
Wildfire Threats, GAO/RCED-99-65 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 2, 1999). 

2 GAO, Wildland Fire Management: Important Progress Has Been Made, but Challenges 
Remain to Completing a Cohesive Strategy, GAO-05-147 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 14, 2005). 
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and agency priorities. Agency officials told us in January 2008 that they 
have no plans to develop the cohesive strategy we have called for. 

• establish clear goals and a strategy to help contain wildland fire 
costs. In 2007, we reported that the Forest Service and Interior agencies 
were taking a number of steps intended to help contain wildland fire costs, 
including improving their decision support tools for helping officials select 
strategies for fighting wildland fires, but had not clearly defined their cost- 
containment goals or developed a strategy for achieving those goals — 
steps that are fundamental to sound program management. 3 In 
commenting on a draft of that report, the Forest Service and Interior 
identified several documents that they argue provide clearly defined goals 
and objectives that make up their strategy to contain costs. 4 However, 
these documents lack the clarity and specificity needed by officials in the 
field to help manage and contain wildland fire costs, and we therefore 
continue to believe that our recommendations, if effectively implemented, 
would help the agencies better manage their cost-containment efforts and 
improve their ability to contain wildland fire costs. 

• continue to improve their processes for allocating fuel reduction 
funds and selecting fuel reduction projects. Also in 2007, we 
identified several shortcomings in the agencies’ processes for allocating 
fuel reduction funds to field units and selecting fuel reduction projects, 
shortcomings that limit the agencies’ ability to ensure that funds are 
directed where they will reduce risk most effectively. 5 The agencies have 
begun to take steps to improve the processes they use to allocate fuel 
reduction funds, but these efforts are incomplete and not fully 
coordinated. For example, several agencies are developing and 
implementing computer models to assist them in making allocation 


3 GAO, Wildland Fire Management: Lack of Clear Goals or a Strategy Hinders Federal 
Agencies' Efforts to Contain the Costs of Fighting Fires, GAO-07-G55 (Washington, D.C.: 
June 1, 2007). 

4 Department of the Interior, Department of Agriculture, Department of Energy, Department 
of Defense, Department of Commerce, Environmental Protection Agency, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, and National Association of State Foresters, Review and 
Update of the 1995 Federal Wildland Fire Managem ent Policy (Washington, D.C.: January 
2001). Department of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, and Western Governors' 
Association, A Collaborative Approach for Reducing Wildland Fire Risks to Communities 
and the Environment, 10-Year Strategy Implementation Plan (Washington, D.C.: 
December 2006). 

5 GAO, Wildland Fire Management: Better Information and a Systematic Process Could 
Improve Agencies’ Approach to Allocating Fuel Reduction Funds and Selecting Projects, 
GA 0-07-11 68 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 28, 2007). 
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decisions, rather than relying primarily on historical funding patterns and 
professional judgment. Not all of the agencies have models, however, and 
none consistently uses models at national, regional, and local levels. The 
agencies also are taking steps to improve the information they use in 
allocating funds and selecting projects — including information on wildland 
fire risk and fuel treatment effectiveness — and to clarity the relative 
importance of the various factors they consider when making allocation 
decisions. We urge the agencies to continue their efforts to improve their 
funding allocation and project selection processes so that they can more 
effectively use their limited fuel reduction dollars. 

In addition, preliminary results from our ongoing work indicate that the 
FPA budget allocation model, which the agencies expect to complete in 
June 2008, may not allow the agencies to meet all of the key goals 
established for it. Specifically, our preliminary results suggest that FPA 
will not allow the agencies to analyze long-teim trade-offs between annual 
fuel reduction treatments and the estimated costs of suppressing future 
large fires. GAO intends to conduct a full assessment of FPA once it is 
completed. 


Background 


Although its effect on communities can be devastating, wildland fire is a 
natural and necessary process that provides many benefits to ecosystems, 
such as maintaining habitat diversity, recycling soil nutrients, limiting the 
spread of insects and disease, and promoting new growth by causing the 
seeds of fire-dependent species to germinate. Wildland fire also 
periodically removes brush, small trees, and other vegetation that can 
otherwise accumulate and increase the size, intensity, and duration of 
subsequent fires. Over the past century, however, various management 
practices — including fire suppression, grazing, and timber harvest — have 
reduced the normal frequency of fires in many forest and rangeland 
ecosystems and contributed to abnormally dense, continuous 
accumulations of vegetation, which can fuel uncharacteristically large or 
severe wildland fires. Federal researchers have estimated that unnaturally 
dense fuel accumulations on 90 million to 200 million acres of federal 
lands in the contiguous United States place these lands at an elevated risk 
of severe wildland fire. 

In response to the growing wildland fire problem, the five federal agencies 
responsible for managing wildland fires — the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of 
Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, and National Park Service in 
the Department of the Interior— adopted the 1995 federal wildland fire 
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management policy, which formally recognized the essential role that fire 
plays in maintaining natural systems. This policy was subsequently 
reaffirmed and updated in 2001. Two important implications of the new 
policy are that the agencies recognized that (1) they needed to reduce 
accumulated vegetation that could fuel intense wildland fires and (2) it 
was not appropriate to continue attempting to suppress all fires. 

Acknowledging the problem caused by accumulated fuels, Congress 
substantially increased appropriations for fuel reduction treatments — 
appropriating more than $3.2 billion to the Forest Service and Interior 
since 2001 — and, in 2003, passed the Healthy Forests Restoration Act, 6 
with the stated purpose of, among other things, reducing wildland fire risk 
to communities, municipal water supplies, and other at-risk federal land. 
After receiving its annual appropriation, the Forest Service allocates funds 
to its nine regional offices, which in tum allocate funds to individual 
national forests and grasslands. Interior, upon receiving its annual 
appropriation, allocates funds to its four fire management agencies — with 
the Bureau of Land Management receiving the largest share, about 50 
percent of Interior’s funding. Interior’s agencies then allocate funds to 
their regional or state offices, which in tum allocate funds to individual 
field units, such as national parks or wildlife refuges. Forest Service and 
Interior agency field units are generally responsible for selecting individual 
fuel reduction projects to undertake, which are typically conducted 
through mechanical treatments (using chainsaws, chippers, mowers, and 
the like) or by using prescribed fire (which land managers deliberately set 
to restore or maintain desired vegetative conditions). The agencies used 
the tools and fuel reduction funding provided by Congress to treat more 
than 18 million acres from 2001 through August 2007. 

Over the last decade, Congress, the Office of Management and Budget, 
federal agency officials, and others have expressed concerns about 
mounting federal wildland fire expenditures. These concerns have led 
GAO, the Department of Agriculture’s Office of Inspector General, the 
Forest Service, Interior, and others to conduct numerous reviews of the 
federal wildland fire program. These reviews identified many issues the 
agencies needed to address if they are to contain costs — issues generally 
related to reducing accumulated fuels, acquiring and using firefighting 
personnel and equipment, and selecting firefighting strategies. 


6 Pub. L. No. 108-148 (2003). 
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Land managers and incident management teams (specialized fire-response 
teams that include personnel to handle command, planning, logistics, 
operations, and finance functions) have a wide spectrum of strategies 
available to them when responding to wildland fires, some of which can be 
significantly more costly than others. These strategies range from having a 
few personnel monitor a fire while allowing it to bum to achieve 
ecological benefits — a practice known as wildland fire use — to mobilizing 
all available personnel and equipment to try to control the entire perimeter 
of a fire or otherwise suppress it as quickly as possible. In selecting a 
strategy for a particular fire, land managers are required to consider the 
cost of suppression, the value of structures and other resources 
threatened by the fire, and the potential ecological effects of the fire. The 
agencies use the term “appropriate management response” for a strategy 
that considers these factors. Recent reports by GAO and others, however, 
have identified barriers to the agencies increasing their use of less 
aggressive strategies, which often cost less. 


Agencies Need a 
Cohesive Wildland 
Fire Strategy to 
Manage Limited 
Resources Effectively, 
but Have Retreated 
from Their 
Commitment to 
Develop One 


If the agencies and Congress are to make informed decisions about an 
effective and affordable long-term approach for addressing wildland fire, 
the agencies need a cohesive strategy that identifies the long-term options 
and associated funding for reducing excess vegetation and responding to 
fires. We first recommended the development of a cohesive strategy for 
addressing excess vegetation in 1999. By 2005, the agencies had yet to 
develop such a strategy, and that year we reiterated the need for such a 
strategy and broadened our recommendation’s focus to include options 
not only for reducing fuels but also for responding to wildland fires when 
they do occur, in order to better address the interrelated nature of the two 
activities. We repeated our call for a cohesive strategy in 2006 and 2007. 7 

Although the agencies had consistently concurred with our 
recommendation to develop a cohesive strategy, in 2007 they retreated 
from their commitment to develop one. The Department of Agriculture’s 
Under Secretary for Natural Resources and Environment testified before 
the Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources in January 2007, 
and before the House Subcommittee on National Parks, Forests and Public 
Lands in June 2007, that he did not think it useful to provide specific 


7 GAO, Wildland Fire Management: Update on Federal Agency Efforts to Develop a 
Cohesive Strategy to Address Wildland Fire Threats, GAO-06-67 1R (Washington, D.C.: May 
1, 2006); and Wildland Fire Management: Lack of Cohesive Strategy Hinders Agencies’ 
Cost Containment Efforts, GAO-07-427T (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 30, 2007). 
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funding estimates for fuel treatments years into the future because 
conditions on the ground change over time and may change priorities in 
future years. Forest Service and Interior officials subsequently told us in 
January 2008 that they have no plans to develop a cohesive strategy that 
identifies long-term options and associated funding requirements. 

Despite the agencies’ retreat from their commitment to develop a cohesive 
strategy, a strategy of this sort nevertheless remains fundamental if the 
agencies and Congress are to fully understand the potential choices, and 
associated costs, for addressing wildland fire problems. We also believe 
the agencies have mischaracterized our recommendation to develop long- 
term options, and associated funding, for reducing fuels. Our intent was 
not to have the agencies identify the specific areas they would treat each 
year into the future, but rather that they develop broad options for 
reducing fuels, including estimated costs, and analyze the effects of the 
different options on the predicted costs of preparing for and responding to 
wildland fires in the future. One such analysis was developed in 2002 by a 
team of Forest Service and Interior experts, who produced an estimate of 
the funds needed to implement each of eight different fuel reduction 
options for protecting communities and ecosystems across the nation over 
the next century. 8 The team determined that effectively reducing the risks 
to communities and ecosystems across the nation could require an 
approximate tripling of fuel reduction funding, to about $1.4 billion 
annually, for an initial period of several years. These initially higher costs 
for fuel reduction would decline after fuels had been sufficiently reduced 
to allow less-expensive prescribed burning methods in many areas. More 
importantly, the team estimated that the reduction in fuels would allow the 
agencies to suppress more fires at lower cost and would reduce total 
wildland fire management costs and risk after 15 years. Alternately, the 
team concluded that maintaining the then-current level of investment in 
fuel reduction would increase costs as well as risks to communities and 
ecosystems in the long term. However, the Office of Management and 
Budget raised concerns about the accuracy of the long-term funding 
estimates used by the study; as a result, agency officials told us in 2006 
that they needed to improve the data before they could develop a cohesive 
strategy. Now, however — and despite agency efforts to improve their 


8 Wendell Hann, et al, A Cohesive Strategy for Protecting People and Sustaining Natural 
Resources: Predicting Outcomes for Program Options (a paper presented at the Fire, Fuel 
Treatments, and Ecological Restoration Conference, a meeting on national wildland fire 
experts convened by the Forest Service’s Rocky Mountain Research Station, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, April 2002). 
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data — this concern appears to be moot, as the agencies have abandoned 
their commitment to develop the strategy. 


Lack of Clear Goals or 
a Strategy Hinders 
Federal Agencies’ 
Efforts to Contain the 
Costs of Fighting 
Fires 


We reported in 2007 that although the Forest Service and Interior agencies 
had taken several steps intended to help contain wildland fire costs, they 
had not clearly defined their cost-containment goals or developed a 
strategy for achieving those goals — steps that are fundamental to sound 
program management. As we reported, the agencies are implementing a 
number of steps designed to help them contain wildland fire costs — such 
as improving how they acquire and use firefighting assets, updating 
policies to require officials to consider the full spectrum of available 
strategies when selecting a firefighting strategy, and developing new 
decision support tools that help officials select the most appropriate 
strategy. However, we also found that the agencies had neither clearly 
defined the goals of their cost-containment efforts nor developed a clear 
plan for how the various steps they are taking to help contain costs fit 
together. Without such a strategy, we believe the agencies will have 
difficulty determining whether they are taking the most important steps 
first, as well as the extent to which the steps they are taking will help 
contain costs. 


As a result, we recommended that the agencies take several steps to 
improve the management of their cost-containment efforts, including 
establishing clearly defined goals and measurable objectives and a strategy 
to achieve them. Because of the importance of these actions and 
continuing concerns about the agencies’ response to the increasing cost of 
wildland fires — and so that the agencies could use the results of these 
actions to prepare for the 2008 fire season — we recommended the 
agencies provide Congress with this information no later than November 
2007, a step they have yet to take. The Forest Service and Interior, in 
commenting on a draft of that report, generally disagreed with the 
characterization of many of our findings, but they neither agreed nor 
disagreed with our recommendations. In particular, they identified several 
agency documents that they argue provide clearly defined goals and 
objectives and that make up their strategy to contain costs. Although the 
documents cited by the agencies provide overarching goals and objectives, 
they lack the clarity and specificity needed by land management and 
firefighting officials in the field to help manage and contain wildland fire 
costs. Agency policy, for example, established an overarching goal of 
suppressing wildland fires at minimum cost, considering firefighter and 
public safety and the importance of resources being protected, but the 
agencies have established neither clear criteria by which to weigh the 
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relative importance of the often-competing elements of this broad goal nor 
measurable objectives by which to determine if the agencies are meeting 
the goal. As a result, despite improvements the agencies continue to make 
to policy, decision support tools, and oversight, we believe that managers 
in the field lack a clear understanding of the relative importance that the 
agencies’ leadership places on containing costs, and — as we concluded in 
our 2007 report — are therefore likely to continue to select firefighting 
strategies without due consideration of the costs of suppression. We 
continue to believe that our recommendations, if effectively implemented, 
would help the agencies better manage their cost-containment efforts and 
improve their ability to contain wildland fire costs. 9 


Better Information 
and a Systematic 
Process Would 
Improve Agencies’ 
Approach to 
Allocating Fuel 
Reduction Funds 


In 2007, we also identified several shortcomings in the agencies’ processes 
for allocating fuel reduction funds to field units and selecting fuel 
reduction projects, which the agencies should correct in order to use their 
fuel reduction funds more effectively. Specifically, we noted that the 
agencies (I) did not consistently use systematic allocation processes — that 
is, processes that are based on criteria and applied consistently — in all 
agencies or at all levels, often relying instead on historical funding levels 
and professional judgment to allocate funds and select projects; (2) did 
not consistently consider the potential risk from wildland fire or the 
potential effectiveness of fuel reduction treatments when allocating funds 
and selecting projects; and (3) had not clarified the relative importance of 
the numerous factors they consider when allocating funds and selecting 
projects, including factors (such as funding stability or the use of forest 
products resulting from fuel reduction treatments) unrelated to risk or 
effectiveness. 


9 State and local governments also play an important role in containing fire suppression 
costs. As we have noted, protecting the increasing number of homes in the wildland urban 
interface at risk from wildland fire has contributed significantly to the increased cost of 
managing wildland fires. See GAO, Wildland Fire Suppression: Lack of Clear Guidance 
Raises Concerns about Cost Sharing between Federal and Nonfederal Entities, 
GAO-06-570 (Washington, D.C.: May 30, 2006). We reported that federal officials were 
concerned, and some nonfederal officials acknowledged, that the framework federal and 
nonfederal agencies use to share the costs of suppressing wildland fires affecting both 
federal and nonfederal land — combined with the availability of federal emergency funding 
to reimburse nonfederal agencies for the cost of fighting such fires — insulates state and 
local governments from the cost of providing fire protection. A bill introduced in the Senate 
in November 2007, S. 2390, would provide an incentive to local governments by allowing 
for greater federal reimbursement of firefighting costs in communities that adopt a model 
fire ordinance, including requirements for fire-safe building materials and maintenance of 
defensible space around homes. 
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Accordingly, we recommended that the agencies improve their allocation 
processes in three areas. First, we recommended that the agencies develop 
and routinely use a systematic allocation process that is based on criteria, 
applied consistently, and common to all the agencies. Second, we 
recommended that the agencies work to improve the information they use 
to make allocation decisions, particularly information on wildland fire risk 
and fuel treatment effectiveness. Third, we recommended that the 
agencies clarify the relative importance of the various factors they 
consider when allocating funds. Without improvements in these three 
areas, we noted that the agencies would likely continue relying on 
“allocation by tradition” — that is, allocating fuel reduction funds on the 
basis of past funding levels rather than on calculated need. 

Some agencies have begun implementing systematic processes for 
allocating funds. In 2007, the Forest Service began using a computer model 
to influence funding allocations to its nine regions, and it continues to 
refine and expand its use of the model, including introducing improved 
data about the likelihood of fire in a particular area. In addition, all nine 
Forest Service regions are required, beginning in 2008, to use the model as 
part of their process for allocating funds to national forests. Interior is 
developing a similar computer model for allocating funds to its agencies, 
in part based on the Forest Service’s model. For fiscal year 2007, Interior 
allocated 5 percent of its fuel reduction project funds to its four agencies 
using the model; for fiscal year 2008, according to an Interior official, 
Interior will use the model to allocate all of its fuel reduction project funds 
to its four agencies, within constraints designed to reduce the potential 
impact of funding changes. 10 Officials from both the Forest Service and 
Interior told us that the agencies are working closely with each other on 
model development. Of Interior’s agencies, the Bureau of Land 
Management is developing a model similar to Interior’s for allocating funds 
to its state offices; the Fish and Wildlife Service uses its own computer 
model when allocating funds to regional offices; the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs allocates funds to its regions using a formula that considers past 
performance and proposed work; and the National Park Service allocates 
funds to its regions primarily on the basis of historical funding levels. 
However, Interior is working to standardize the allocation process within 
these agencies as well; a department official told us that Interior plans to 


l0 In order to minimize budget-related disruptions resulting from significant funding 
changes, Interior will limit such changes to no more than 15 percent of each agency’s 
budget. 
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use its model to allocate funds down to the agencies’ state and regional 
levels in fiscal year 2009. 

Although the models some of the agencies are developing represent 
substantial steps forward in systematically allocating funds, these steps 
are incomplete and not fully coordinated. Specifically, not all the agencies 
have models; none consistently uses models at the national, regional, and 
local levels; and the models that are in use are not common to all agencies. 
Further, the models, even where used, often exert only a small influence 
on allocation decisions, partly because the agencies do not yet have full 
confidence in the models’ data. Until the models serve as the foundation 
for allocation decisions, such decisions will continue to rely mainly on 
historical funding patterns and professional judgment Accordingly, we 
urge the agencies to continue developing an allocation process that is 
systematic and that is common to all agencies. 11 

The agencies are also continuing to investigate w'ays to develop and use 
measures of risk and treatment effectiveness. Forest Service and Interior 
officials told us, for example, that researchers are looking at areas burned 
in past wildland fires to assess the extent to which fuel treatments altered 
fire behavior. Although efforts such as these are likely to be long-term 
undertakings and involve considerable research investment and activity, 
developing such measures would improve the agencies’ ability to assess 
and compare the cost-effectiveness of potential treatments in deciding 
how to optimally allocate scarce funds. Finally, such information could 
also help the agencies address our third recommendation — that is, to 
clarify the relative importance of the various factors they consider when 
allocating funds. Such an effort is already under way at Interior, according 
to an Interior official, and the agency hopes to complete its work before 
the 2008 fire season. A Forest Service official stated that the Forest 
Service is also working to prioritize the various factors, but did not 
provide a timetable for completing this effort. 


11 As we noted in our 2007 report, although we believe the agencies should use a common 
allocation process, the process may need to be customized to reflect differences among the 
agencies, including differences in scale, variety of ecosystems managed, agency mission, 
and other factors. 
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Agencies Plan to 
Complete the FPA 
Model in 2008, but the 
Extent to Which It 
Will Help Ensure 
Cost-Effective Fire 
Management 
Decisions Is 
Uncertain 


Agency officials plan to complete the FPA model by June 30, 2008, but 
preliminary results from our ongoing review raise questions about the 
extent to which the current model will be able to meet all of the key goals 
established for FPA. FPA — a common interagency performance-based 
system for program planning and budgeting for the full scope of fire 
management activities, including preparedness, large fire suppression, and 
fuel reduction treatments — was proposed and funded to address 
shortcomings that Congress, GAO, and the Office of Management and 
Budget identified in the agencies’ existing budget allocation frameworks. 
FPA also is critical to developing and implementing a cohesive strategy, 12 
and to the agencies’ efforts to contain wildland fire costs. Development of 
FPA commenced in 2002. According to a 2001 report commissioned by the 
agencies that serves as the foundation of FPA, 13 FPA was intended to 
establish a common framework for the agencies to 


determine national budget needs by analyzing budget alternatives at the 
local level — using a common, interagency process for fire management 
planning and budgeting — and aggregating the results; 


determine the relative costs and benefits for the full scope of fire 
management activities, including potential trade-offs among investments 
in fuel reduction, fire preparedness, and fire suppression activities; and 


identify, for any given budget level, the most cost-effective mix of 
personnel and equipment to carry out these activities. 

In addition, because responding to wildland fires often requires 
coordination and collaboration among federal, state, tribal, and local 
firefighting entities to effectively protect lives, homes, and resources, the 
agencies were directed to develop FPA in conjunction with their 
nonfederal partners and to recognize the availability of acUacent 
nonfederal firefighting resources when determining the appropriate 
amount and location of federal resources. 


12 Other elements critical to developing the cohesive strategy include LANDF1RE — a 
geospatial data and modeling system designed to generate comprehensive maps of 
vegetation, fire, and fuel characteristics nationally — and fire management plans, which are 
local plans developed by individual agency management units (such as wildlife refuges or 
national forests) to define each unit's program to prepare for and respond to wildland fires. 

13 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, and U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Developing an Interagency, Landscape-Scale Fire Planning Analysis and Budget Tool 
(Washington, D.C., November 2001). 
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FPA program and senior agency officials told us that, when completed, 

FPA will allow the agencies to meet the key goals established for it, but 
preliminary results from our ongoing review have raised questions about 
FPA’s ability to do so. In particular, FPA likely will analyze only 5 years of 
fuel reduction treatments when modeling the effect such treatments will 
have on future large fire events, according to FPA program officials, 
although they have not yet made a final determination on the number of 
years to be analyzed. The officials said that it is not possible to identify 
fuel treatment projects more than 5 years into the future with sufficient 
accuracy to include in the analysis. Such a limited time frame, however, 
substantially impairs the ability of the model to analyze long-term trade- 
offs between annual fuel reduction treatment costs and future expected 
suppression costs for large fires, a key goal of FPA. Officials say that the 
FPA model expected to be completed in 2008 is the first step in an iterative 
development process and can be improved to increase its capability to 
analyze the trade-offs, but they could not provide a time frame for doing 
so. 


In addition, in 2006, after 4 years of model development, the agencies 
initiated substantial changes to the process FPA will use to analyze needed 
firefighting resources and determine where best to locate these resources; 
they are also still deciding how senior officials will use the model’s output 
to allocate funds between agencies and geographic regions of the country. 
It is not clear at this time the extent to which FPA will meet the key goal of 
identifying the most cost-effective allocation of resources for a given 
budget level, because the agencies are still developing the FPA model and 
determining how it will be used. A full assessment of FPA cannot be 
conducted, however, until the agencies complete the model; at that time, 
we plan on assessing the extent to which FPA will meet the key goals 
established. 


Conclusions 


Faced with an incendiary mix of accumulated fuels, climate change, and 
burgeoning development in fire-prone areas, and constrained by our 
nation’s long-term fiscal outlook, the federal wildland fire agencies need to 
commit to a more considered, long-term approach to managing their 
resources in order to address the wildland fire problem more effectively 
and efficiently. They have taken an important first step by establishing and 
updating federal wildland fire policy. Development of strategies and 
management tools for agency officials to use in achieving the policy’s 
vision, however, has been uneven. The agencies are making progress in 
certain areas, including improving funding allocation processes for 
reducing fuels and requiring appropriate management response to fires 
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that occur. In addition, the agencies are continuing to develop FPA, which, 
if implemented appropriately, could significantly improve the agencies’ 
ability to allocate their resources effectively. But broader efforts have 
stalled — as in the development of cost containment goals and objectives — 
or even lost ground, as evidenced by the agencies’ retreat from their 
earlier commitment to develop the cohesive wildland fire strategy we have 
called for. If the agencies are to achieve lasting results in their efforts to 
address the wildland fire problem, they will need a sustained commitment 
by agency leadership to developing both a long-term strategy that 
identifies potential options (and their costs) for managing wildland fires 
and the tools for carrying out such a strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement I would be pleased 
to answer any questions that you or other Members of the Subcommittee 
may have at this time. 
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Mr. Dicks. Thank you. You have been a very good panel, and we 
appreciate your staying on time. Going back to this whole question 
of who should pay and how you would work that kind of an agree- 
ment out with the States, how should that happen? I mean, the 
Forest Service and the BLM sit down with the State foresters or 
how does that work? How does that agreement get reached? 

Ms. Tighe. Well, it is my understanding they enter into agree- 
ments that essentially govern how you apportion costs and fire- 
fighters over the next year or over the period of the agreement. 
How exactly that happens in the context of the individual agree- 
ments, I do not know. But I know that everybody participates in 
them and so you get equal voices on how things get allocated. What 
we have been saying in the major part of our large fire suppression 
was we need to look at moving beyond jurisdictional boundaries 
and look at apportionment based on larger senses of responsibility 
because if we can push the States to incur more of the costs, they 
will do more on WUI development. 

Mr. Dicks. Now, they have their own firefighters, too, right? 

Ms. Tighe. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Dicks. And I assume that they do not get into big jurisdic- 
tional fights like this is your responsibility 

Ms. Tighe. No, I think in the 

Mr. Dicks. Everybody goes out there and works together? 

Ms. Tighe. In the context of fighting the fire, everybody works 
together. 

Mr. Dicks. What about the problem of these houses that are 
built out in this wild land urban area, not having adequate fire 
protection or the right kind of roofing. There are 

Ms. Tighe. That is right. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. All kinds of things that could be done. 

Ms. Tighe. A lot of things that could be done, yes. 

Mr. Dicks. When their houses are built in the first place 

Ms. Tighe. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Through regulation from the local gov- 
ernments to help on this problem. 

Ms. Tighe. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dicks. And also to do the healthy forest thinning, if they 
treat forests surrounding their house 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. Clearing and things like that. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Clearing out of the understory and 
things like that. Have you looked at that at all to see if there are 
any examples of any local governments 

Ms. Tighe. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Stepping up to this problem? 

Ms. Tighe. I believe there are, both at the really very local level 
and also at the State level. I believe California now has a special 
tax it assesses to encourage fire-wise building, and what it does is 
for people in the WUI, they get assessed a special tax. The tax gets 
reduced to the extent that they make improvements on their 
houses to put, you know, fireproof roofing, siding, clearing of de- 
bris, you know, access for fire clearances around the properties. 
That tax gets reduced. That is one way. Montana I believe a couple 
years ago was considering a bill, though I do not know what hap- 
pened to it, that would prohibit local communities from using the 
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general fund of the State to reimburse unless they were actively 
doing fire-wise treatments. Several local communities, one I am 
aware of in California, had banded together to do their own, you 
know, get 27 homeowners together and clear debris, give informa- 
tion out on better roofing, and they have taken matters into their 
own hands. At all sorts of levels things are happening, it just needs 
to be more consistent. 

Mr. Dicks. Has there ever been talk of a Federal statute in this 
situation 

Ms. Tighe. I think a couple have been introduced 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Requiring the States to do something 
about this? 

Ms. Tighe. I am aware of two, one in the House and one in the 
Senate that have been introduced fairly recently that would try to 
encourage fire-wise regulations through municipal ordinances. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Zoning requirements? I am not familiar with the leg- 
islation. 

Ms. Tighe. The legislation, I just took a quick look at it. What 
it does I believe is require NIST to do sort of model ordinances and 
then use some grant mechanism to 

Mr. Dicks. NIST is again? 

Ms. Tighe. Oh, the National Institute for Standards and Tech- 
nology. And they would do some kind of model ordinance. Then 
there is some kind of grant mechanism I was not too familiar with 
that would try to then motivate local communities to adopt those 
ordinances. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Like a construction code 

Ms. Tighe. It is sort of, exactly, yeah. 

Mr. Tiahrt [continuing]. For electricity, plumbing 

Ms. Tighe. Only it would be motivated from the Federal level. 

Mr. Tiahrt. We need to have some mechanism to encourage that 
in other words. Okay. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Lewis, whose area has been hard hit by these 
fires. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, you are kind to invite me. I am just 
here to listen. I appreciate very much your testimony. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Lewis. I have all kinds of concerns I would love to talk to 
you about. 

Ms. Tighe. Sure. 

Mr. Calvert. I just want to also bring up obviously the local 
communities as you have pointed out, Mr. Chairman, the states 
need to do more; but I have run into conflicts in my own area in 
Southern California. In the Winchester fire in 1993 for instance, we 
were unable to do clearing around homes because of the Endan- 
gered Species Act because of the Stevens kangaroo rat, and we 
were unable to provide for that buffer area; and because of that, 
we lost a substantial amount of homes. Then the Laguna Canyon 
Emerald Bay fire in about the same year, we had the same prob- 
lem with gnatcatcher habitat in Laguna Canyon 

Ms. Tighe. Sure. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Which we were unable to do controlled 
burns, and the local folks wanted to do that for years; and because 
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of the ESA requirements, we were unable to do so and manage the 
property properly. And what happened, we had a severe fire and 
it went into Emerald Bay, and 300 homes right there along the Pa- 
cific Ocean burned to the ground. 

So there are instances where the Federal government has a re- 
sponsibility to have more flexibility in order to manage some of 
these properties. I just wanted to bring that up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Any other questions for this panel? 

Mr. Tiahrt. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Coming from Kansas, we do not worry about forest 
fires very much. It is pretty flat and does not have very many 
trees. But it seems to me there are certain standards that we could 
put out there about distance between the home and forest and roof- 
ing requirements 

Ms. Tighe. Absolutely. 

Mr. Tiahrt [continuing]. And water hydrant availability. I mean, 
there are certain fundamental common sense things that we could 
put out there in hopes that local communities would adopt them, 
quite like they do any other electrical standard for construction or 
plumbing standard for construction, or any of these common stand- 
ards we have across the United States. We do not seem to have 
that now, and part of it is because what Ken has addressed here 
is that we have some areas where we are unable to because of 
court orders or court requirements that we cannot get the fuel out 
of the way. I think that is a big challenge now, and we know from 
the first panel we are going to have more people out there and be- 
cause of climate change, our vulnerability is probably going to be 
higher. So we are going to have to put something out there in writ- 
ing to these communities to say if you want to keep your insurance 
rates low and your families safe, here is what you do. 

Ms. Tighe. I mean, it is very significant the impact these kind 
of regulations, looking at building materials and clearances, can 
have. There was one study we looked at in the course of our audit 
that on a fire that burned about 1,000 homes, the study looked at 
all the homes that had either fire retardant roofing or clearance of 
just 30 to 60 feet around houses, 95 percent of those houses sur- 
vived the fire. I think significant things can be done to really have 
an impact. 

Mr. Tiahrt. We talked with some of the firefighters, and they 
said that in California as they were assessing properties, if there 
was no clearance on the houses, they just let the houses go. They 
thought it was too much risk to the firefighters. 

Ms. Tighe. Exactly. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And so it is a common sense thing that I am sur- 
prised we have not pushed more earlier. 

Mr. Dicks. But whose responsibility is it? Is it our responsibility 
to create this regulation or is this a matter that should be left to 
the states? It would be better to be done at the state level, but if 
it is not going to happen, we have this escalating cost, I do not see 
how we cannot consider something. 

Ms. Nazzarro. And you may not have to go as far as regulation 
but maybe just educating the public more. I know the agencies 
have programs, but I was surprised after the California fires to 
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hear people come on TV and say, no problem, I am insured and will 
rebuild. The general public needs to be educated on what they can 
do themselves to help prevent these things. 

Mr. Dicks. To avoid 

Ms. Nazzarro. If they are going to insist on building in the wild- 
land urban interface, then we feel they need to be responsible for 
their properties. 

Mr. Dicks. GAO keeps calling for a cohesive strategy. What 
would be in that cohesive strategy? 

Ms. Nazzarro. The reason we use cohesive is because we want 
it to include fuel reduction as well as fire suppression, but maybe 
a term that would be easier, particularly for this Committee to un- 
derstand, would be an investment strategy. We want them to lay 
out what are the various options, what are the challenges, what 
are the economic implications, and what are the costs associated 
with these options so we know if we invest this amount of money, 
what are we going to get for it and what progress are we going to 
be making 

Mr. Dicks. Will OMB let them do that? 

Ms. Nazzarro. I do not know why they would not. They have 
come back to us and told us that OMB would not allow them to 
do it. I do not see it any differently 

Mr. Dicks. Because obviously if it showed that you did fuel re- 
duction, you would save this much money, then there would be a 
requirement for the President to put more money in the budget, 
which in these budgets he is not doing. He decreased these budg- 
ets. The Forest Service budget has been decreased by 36 percent 
in the last seven years. If you take fire out, 36 percent reduction 
in everything the Forest Service does; and the Interior Department 
has been cut by 17 percent. 

Ms. Nazzarro. In 2002 the agencies did develop a plan very 
similar to what we are talking about. We also do not see it being 
any different than an EIS statement where you put out various op- 
tions for public comment and then you choose the one that has the 
least economic and environmental impacts. So we see that these 
things have been done. I have done work in the past with the De- 
partment of Energy, and they have laid out various options. When 
they clean up sites, you know, which one is going to cost us what 
amount of money and what strategy would we take to achieve that. 

So I do not see why OMB would not allow it. We are not asking 
them to identify which specific sites are you going to clean up by 
which date and what it is going to cost. We are talking about in 
general terms, if you put more money into fuel reduction, what is 
the implication going to be on cost 

Mr. Dicks. But common sense would be if you put more money 
into fuel reduction, it is going to have an effect on having less se- 
vere fires. 

Ms. Nazzarro. We feel that fuel reduction is key to the cost of 
fire suppression. You are right. 

Mr. Dicks. And the regulation of these communities, too. I mean, 
getting some control over the people and what they are doing out 
there would be a big help as well. 

Any other questions for this panel? 
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Mr. Tiahrt. When did you first make this recommendation to 
start these proper allocations? 

Ms. Nazzarro. For the cohesive strategy, that started in 1999. 
And then we came back and have asked for it a couple of times. 
The agency told us it would take them a while to do it. We do be- 
lieve that there are key elements of programs that they have in 
place that need to be fully developed. One, you have to have good 
data. So that is something we talked about, the FPA model. They 
do need to complete that. They do need to have good data. 

So what we asked for a year ago was that they come back with 
a tactical plan which would lay out what components you have to 
complete by what timeframe, when could you develop this cohesive 
strategy. I met with Mark Rey a week ago, and the agency has 
agreed that they could proceed with the tactical plan. You may 
want to ask him questions on what their timeframe would be for 
doing that. 

Mr. Dicks. Dr. Hyde, I am pleased that the Departments have 
engaged you and others in the Quadrennial Review process. As an 
informed outsider, what do you think are the main aspects of the 
Federal and State fire programs that need to be addressed? 

Dr. Hyde. Well, I take a slightly different tack. I am optimistic 
that we can continue to maintain the rates and progress that we 
have done on fuel reduction and other aspects. 

Mr. Dicks. But should it be accelerated? 

Dr. Hyde. I am not even certain it will have that kind of impact. 
If your first panel members are right, the most we are going to be 
able to treat are three to five percent of the forest areas. We are 
looking at fire histories now that are running into five to eight per- 
cent of the forest base. So this pace is picking up, and it may very 
well be that the time will take us to 

Mr. Dicks. That does not sound logical to me. It sounds to me 
if you had the money and the personnel, you could do more work 
on cleaning up the understory and 

Dr. Hyde. You can. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Reduce the intensity of the fires. And we 
are only doing about 25 percent, 30 percent of what is out there. 

Dr. Hyde. Well, we have treated almost 25 million acres since 
the National Fire Plan, which is a fairly remarkable accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Dicks. Out of 192 million acres? 

Dr. Hyde. I will give you an illustration. Take the Southeast 
which is one of the most dynamic and perhaps progressive areas 
in terms of having extensive fuel programs, whatever. 

Mr. Dicks. I realize you have to go through all these environ- 
mental hoops 

Dr. Hyde. Even so. 

Mr. Dicks. We have to do good deeds. 

Dr. Hyde. Once you start a fuels program, you have to maintain 
it. We were doing a review of the Okefenokee fires this last week 
in Atlanta, and the regional offices there and the folks in the 
swamp were basically saying, you miss one year in the mainte- 
nance cycle and you are right back to where you started from. This 
is the impact of what these environmental trends are doing to us. 

Mr. Dicks. You mean it regrows? 
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Dr. Hyde. Regrows, right. And it is not just the Federal lands, 
whatever. You are talking about resiliency of all the different 
things. I think we are going to have to do even more than the zon- 
ing and the regulations and fuel programs. We are going to have 
to go back and take a long, hard look at how we actually plan land- 
scape provincial sub-regional assessments with regard to where we 
are all going. We have not even added into the calculus all the 
things with regard to carbon, with water, all the other issues that 
are tied in there. There are a number of intangibles that are not 
going to show up in some of the things we are talking about with 
simple fuels targets and simple acres burned. This is a very com- 
plex issue, but I will say this. I think that you know there is no 
doubt in my mind that as the communities who are facing all this 
throughout the country, there is more and more a sense of an 
awareness that we have to do all of this together from the fire 
management plans to the landscape planning, there is a whole di- 
mension of that in terms of dealing with this. And people now un- 
derstand I think this has to happen. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think the agencies are doing a good job on 
that, of getting out and educating these communities that are in 
the wildland urban interface, the WUI as you guys call this? 

Dr. Hyde. We are coming from a history where working with 
communities basically meant providing money for them. And I 
think what the communities now realize is, you know, give me one 
more piece of this. We are going to talk about trying to create more 
defensible space. Well, along comes that, our rethinking the whole 
notion of allowing citizens to stay in place and defend their homes 
if they have done all the things they want for landscape protection. 
So there is a whole new dialogue that is going to happen here with 
regard to what is going on in the WUI, in terms of the intermix 
and that. And I guess what I am saying to you is I am optimistic 
that the communities and the States and the Federal Government, 
Federal agencies, are in that process and moving forward with 
that. That is the byproduct of understanding what it takes when 
you burn 8 million acres a year and you are moving upwards. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert. I just want to make the point again that the 
amount of brush for instance in Southern California has accumu- 
lated over the years because we have done a pretty good job of sup- 
pressing fires when they come up, and the fires recently, for in- 
stance, some of that brush had not burned for almost half a cen- 
tury. And so when those fires come up, they come up, they burn 
very, very hot, they become very dangerous and 

Mr. Dicks. Damage to the soil. I mean this is long term. 

Mr. Calvert. Has a negative effect on the soil, and going back, 
Mr. Chairman, a lot of this is because a lot of the agencies do not 
allow controlled burns any longer. Back 20, 30 years ago, you saw 
a lot more controlled burns that were actively done to keep down 
these fuel reductions and get that fuel load down. And then we 
have these conflicts in the Endangered Species Act which the Fed- 
eral government needs to be more proactive in allowing for fuel re- 
duction. In Jerry’s district in the San Bernardino Forest, the num- 
ber of trees per acre is at a historic high, and because that fuel 
load continues to build, the trees became weakened. The bark bee- 
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tie infested that area and is infesting now the entire Southern Cali- 
fornia forest and throughout the West, including your state of 
Washington. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Mr. Calvert. And so anyway, I just wanted to bring that up be- 
cause, you know, the Federal Government needs to be a part of the 
solution in this fuel load issue. 

Mr. Dicks. Absolutely. Yes, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. If I could just add to what Ken was saying, first, I 
appreciate very much your being here and the challenges you face. 
But in Southern California in recent years we have had a grand 
experience at all levels of this with a series of fires that have de- 
stroyed many homes as well as lots of forestry territory. At the be- 
ginning of this most recent series, Mr. Chairman, we had kind of 
two extremes in Southern California, those groups who wanted you 
to be able to go to the forest, use it any way you like, any time, 
regardless, and those groups who felt, my God, we should not let 
any human being or dog near the forest. And because of the obvi- 
ous learning experience you have when hundreds if not thousands 
of homes burn and hundreds of thousands of acres of forest terri- 
tory burn, that causes these people to begin to talk to each other. 
And there is a growing cooperation that I think is very fascinating 
where people are willing to aggressively deal with fuel suppression. 
People are talking about, how did we ever get to this point where 
we have so many more trees per acre than you should have, a lack 
of long-term management over decades and decades. 

Well, that shift has helped an awful lot, and within this Sub- 
committee, there has been, if you will, earmarked reprogramming 
that has taken place in which money was moved for specific fuel 
reduction but also because of the impact of the bark beetle, we 
have taken out well over 1 million trees. Well, my God, 10 years 
ago you would have had to have three acts of Congress to take two 
trees out. 

So there is beginning to be a pattern of policy that tries to grap- 
ple with the conflicts of the Endangered Species Act and the like 
but most importantly, people working together. And I am more op- 
timistic today than I was not so long ago, but it is a long, long way 
to go. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Good. Thank you very much. We appreciate 
your very good testimony and your very comprehensive statements 
which will be evaluated by the Committee. 

The third panel, we appreciate your patience here. I think we 
have set the stage. We are going to start with Kirk Rowdabaugh, 
the State Forester of Arizona, and we are pleased to have you here 
and you may proceed for five or six minutes and then we will go 
through the panel and have questions. 

Opening Statement of Mr. Rowdabaugh 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Thank you, Chairman Dicks, members of the 
Committee. The National Association of State Foresters thanks you 
for this opportunity to participate in this Committee hearing. 

America’s forests are threatened and at-risk, and the wildland 
fire environment has changed forever. Insect and disease outbreaks 
and the explosion of exotic invasive species are irreversible mani- 
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festations of prolonged drought and global climate change. Forest 
fragmentation has accelerated, and urban expansion seems inevi- 
table. Catastrophic fires are no longer rare events. If forests are to 
continue to provide the critical social, economic, and environmental 
benefits that we all depend on, then community planning and haz- 
ardous fuel reduction projects must be implemented in the 
wildland interface and forest restoration and other forest health 
projects must be conducted across the broad landscape and across 
all ownership boundaries. 

A 10-year comprehensive strategy sets the course for our Na- 
tion’s investment in the health of our forests. The goals of the 
strategy are improved firefighting preparedness, reduction of haz- 
ardous fuels, at a landscape scale, forest restoration, and commu- 
nity assistance. Prior funding allocations have emphasized fire sup- 
pression and fuel reduction activities. Less funding has been made 
available for the equally important goals of forest restoration and 
community assistance. The lack of funding for these programs com- 
promises at-risk communities and limits our ability to contain the 
cost of fire suppression. NASF believes investments in community 
assistance programs such as State fire assistance and forest res- 
toration programs are essential for reducing the wildland fire 
threat to our rural communities and are the only real hope of re- 
ducing fire suppression costs in the future. 

State fire assistance is the primary federally funded program 
used by States and local communities to enhance their response ca- 
pabilities to wildland fire. States and local communities were re- 
sponsible for battling 81 percent of the Nation’s wildfires last year 
with a success rate of 99 percent. Since 2002, nearly 200,000 
wildland firefighters have received training through State fire as- 
sistance, and many communities have increased their local sup- 
pression capacity through upgraded equipment purchased with 
Federal funds. State fire assistance funds also helps States to pre- 
pare to support and supplement federal firefighting activities, and 
last year 23 State incident management teams were assigned to 
Federal fires, as well as 3,000 pieces of State equipment, nearly 
9,000 personnel, and State aircraft flew nearly 1,200 missions on 
Federal fires. However, we do not believe that the State fire assist- 
ance program is the appropriate tool to pay for preparedness activi- 
ties used exclusively for Federal lands. Rather, we believe Federal 
agencies should be responsible for pre-suppression and suppression 
costs incurred on federal lands and these costs should be paid from 
regular agency accounts. 

Now is not the time to cut important State and Private forestry 
programs like State fire assistance. Unfortunately, the Administra- 
tion’s current budget proposal would do just that, severely reducing 
several programs that have a proven track record of reducing the 
risk of catastrophic fire, protecting communities, and preserving 
forests. As suppression costs have skyrocketed into the billions, the 
burden on the Forest Service’s budget has become backbreaking. 
NASF proposes a two-fold solution to this problem. One, the cre- 
ation of a separate account, one that would be used to fund truly 
extraordinary fire suppression events and the other, a reexamina- 
tion of the way the Forest Service budget is formulated. The one 
percent of all fires that become megafires now account for a stag- 
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gering 85 percent of all suppression costs. The Forest Service budg- 
et should not be expected to accommodate these truly exceptional 
events. Wildland fire knows no political boundaries and neither do 
the men and women who fight it. Federal, State, and local fire- 
fighters work together side by side to protect American lives, 
homes, and natural resources. Yet, only the Federal firefighters are 
protected under the Federal liability umbrella. State and local fire- 
fighters are not afforded this same level of protection. This has dis- 
couraged many State and local firefighters from taking assign- 
ments on Federal lands that they deem too risky. NASF supports 
the extension of comprehensive liability coverage to all firefighters. 
The National Association of State Foresters looks forward to con- 
tinue working with this Committee and the Congress to keep our 
Nation’s forests healthy and our citizens safe, and I look forward 
to entertaining any questions that you might have. 

[Statement of Kirk Rowdabaugh follows:] 
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Testimony of Kirk Rowdabaugh 
President, National Association of State Foresters 
State Forester of Arizona 


Before the House of Representatives Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies 

February 12, 2008 

On behalf of the National Association of State Foresters (NASF), I would like to thank 
Chairman Dicks and Ranking Member Tiahrt for the opportunity to appear before the 
Committee today. The National Association of State Foresters represents the directors of 
the state forestry agencies of all fifty states, eight territories, and the District of Columbia. 
State Foresters manage and protect state and private forests across the US, which 
encompass two-thirds of the nation’s forests. In this testimony, I will address: 

o the importance of investment in the National Fire Plan, 
o the 10-year Comprehensive Strategy Implementation goals, 
o the need for a fire suppression budget fix, and 
o fire-fighter liability issues. 

All of these impact the potential for successful cross-boundary work, and more 
importantly, the health and sustainability of our nation’s forests. 

It is no secret to the members of this Committee that forests are under a constant and ever- 
evolving barrage of threats, including diseases, invasive pests, catastrophic wildfire, global 
warming and development. Each of these threats, and a variety of others, pay no heed to 
ownership boundaries or state lines, and successful prevention, mitigation and restoration 
requires coordination at all levels and amongst all stakeholders. 

The impact of these threats on the sustainability of our forests is of great concern to those 
who enjoy the benefits of our forests, benefits that include clean water, wildlife habitat, the 
opportunity for recreation, and a host of forest products that support local economies. In 
order for forests to continue to provide these important social, economic and 
environmental benefits, work on community planning, hazardous fuels reduction and other 
forest health projects must be done across ownership boundaries as well as county and 
state boundaries. 

National Fire Plan 

The National Fire Plan and the revised 10-year Comprehensive Strategy and 
Implementation Plan (TYIP) set the course for our nation’s investment in prevention 
activities to improve the health of our forests. The goals of the TYIP are preparedness, 
hazardous fuels reduction, restoration and rehabilitation, and community assistance. Prior 
funding allocations have emphasized suppression, preparedness and hazardous fuels 
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reduction. This emphasis has resulted in less funding for the equally important goals of 
pre-fire restoration needs, post-fire rehabilitation and community assistance. Lack of 
funding for these programs in turn directly leads to an increase in the cost of fire 
suppression. 

NASF recently examined the funding levels necessary to achieve full investment in the 
National Fire Plan and TYIP goals. The significant funding needs serve to raise the 
awareness of the TYIP and highlight the positive effects that appropriators could have on 
future wildland fire events through rehabilitation and restoration of fire adapted 
ecosystems and community assistance. Investment in community assistance programs 
such as State Fire Assistance (SFA) and Volunteer Fire Assistance, as well as 
rehabilitation and restoration of impacted lands, will lead to reduced wildland fire threats 
and eventually reduced suppression costs. These investments build on the collaborative 
partnerships that are necessary to successfully attack and lower the risks posed by wildland 
fire and help keep America’s forestland forested. 

Good Neighbor Authority 

The Good Neighbor Program (GNP) is an example of a collaborative program that builds 
on the goals of the TYIP. The GNP is a pilot project authorized in both Colorado and Utah 
that facilitates work across state and federal boundaries. The Colorado State Forest 
Service (CSFS) has the authorization to act as the “agent” for the USDA Forest Service 
(USFS), or the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), when work is occurring or will occur 
on adjacent lands. The original legislation states that CSFS can “provide all services 
necessary to facilitate the performance by CSFS of watershed restoration and protection 
services across ownership boundaries”. The USFS retains NEPA requirements and the 
project costs and receipts are split between the two agencies based on the contract. 
Programs that blur the boundaries in order to provide increased results for limited 
investment, such as the Good Neighbor Program and stewardship contracting, result in an 
increase of successful projects on the ground and should be expanded. 

State Fire Assistance 

The State Fire Assistance program is the primary federal program utilized by states to 
enhance their response capabilities to wildland fire. Improved response capability helps 
not only to keep property and people safe, but to reduce the overall cost of fire suppression 
as well, an important consideration as suppression costs are continuing to increase. Since 
fiscal year 2002, nearly 200,000 wildland firefighters have received training through SFA 
and many communities have increased their local suppression capacity through upgraded 
fire suppression equipment purchased using SFA monies. This additional capacity has 
directly improved cross-boundary wildland fire management on federal, state, and private 
lands. 

To maintain and increase efficiencies, particularly important during times of anemic 
budgets, funds that are expended must be done so in a prioritized fashion. One of the ways 
SFA funds help to achieve meaningful prioritization is through the program’s focus on 
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funding hazardous fuels reductions on high-priority wildland urban interface lands. SFA 
monies are also used to fund the development of Community Wildfire Protection Plans 
(CWPP). CWPPs are powerful tools that enable communities to prioritize their 
preparedness and mitigation efforts across boundaries, on federal, state, and private lands. 

In 2007 the number of communities covered by CWPPs increased from 3264 to 4762, a 46 
percent increase from 2006. However, due to the increase of development in the wildland 
urban interface (WUI) and improved risk assessment capability, the number of 
communities identified to be at risk is increasing. 2007 also saw more than 12,000 
communities increase their capacity for wildfire protection by training firefighters and 
upgrading equipment, as well as nearly 4,000 communities that reduced their fire risk via 
fuel treatments and Firewise outreach. 

One example of improved risk assessment capability funded by the State Fire Assistance 
program is the Southern Wildfire Risk Assessment, a cross-boundary look at southern 
forests to identify at-risk communities in order to address threats on a priority basis. 
Increasing the ability of the State Fire Assistance program to do more of this promising 
work would be a great step in improving cross-boundary coordination and prioritization, 
protecting property, and saving lives. 

As is evident, state forestry agencies allocate considerable resources to wildfire 
preparedness and suppression. In fact, according to the National Interagency Coordination 
Center, in 2007 states were responsible for battling 81 percent of the wildfires, fires that 
burned only 39 percent of the total acres burned in the country. Only 613 of those fires 
were reported at 100 acres or larger, making the initial attack success rate for state fires 
greater than 99 percent. State forestry agencies also provide significant fire fighting 
resources to our federal partners. The Resource Order Status System (ROSS) indicates 
that 23 state incident management teams were assigned to federal fires, including 3180 
pieces of equipment, 1239 aircraft, 2374 crew personnel and 6300 overhead personnel. 
Indeed, these numbers are incredibly conservative in that they only cover extended attack, 
and do not fully account for state forestry agency contributions to initial attack on federal 
fires. 

NASF is interested in exploring new ways of working with federal agencies in regards to 
cross-boundary protection. Currently, an estimated 45 million acres are covered by a 
mutual-aid agreement between a federal agency and local or volunteer fire departments. 
These local firefighting operations are supported though cooperative fire programs, 
including State Fire Assistance. In those situations where state agencies prove more 
efficient and effective at managing fires, it may be appropriate for federal agencies to 
develop new protection agreements with state agencies, if state partners are willing. Funds 
to support these agreements should be from federal preparedness funding rather than from 
SFA binding, as states will be assuming greater responsibility for a federal resource. In 
doing so, states would maintain capacity through SFA funding to address state 
responsibilities on private and state lands, while expanding capacity through federal 
preparedness funds. Placing greater requirements on SFA funds could result in state and 
local firefighting agencies not being able to support federal agencies to the extent that they 
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are doing so currently. Federal agencies must remain responsible for suppression costs 
incurred by state agencies on behalf of federal lands. 

Some examples of how successful these protection agreements can be include agreements 
between the National Forest System in Alabama and the Alabama Forestry Commission, 
whereby the Forestry Commission provides all initial attack on wildfires for the Tuskegee 
National Forest. Through similar agreements, the Kentucky Division of Forestry provides 
initial attack for the Lands Between the Lakes National Recreation Area. Agreements such 
as these are funded through federal suppression and preparedness accounts, a better fit than 
State Fire Assistance. 

Now is certainly not the time to cut important programs like State Fire Assistance. 
However, the current Administration budget proposal does just that by proposing to cut a 
host of programs, like SFA, Cooperative Forest Health, Forest Stewardship, Rehab and 
Restoration, and Hazardous Fuels Treatment. Cutting these programs that have a 
demonstrable track record of reducing the risk of catastrophic wildfire not only undermines 
the overall goal of sustaining healthy and productive forests, but also leads directly to 
increased wildfire suppression costs. The most effective method for reducing wildfire 
suppression costs is the funding of these proven programs. 

Suppression Costs 

Of course, NASF recognizes that one of the key barriers to increased funding for State Fire 
Assistance and other important State and Private Forestry programs is the increasing cost 
of wildfire suppression itself. As suppression costs skyrocket and billion plus dollar fire 
seasons become the norm the burden on the US Forest Service budget becomes 
backbreaking. Fire suppression now represents more than half of the Forest Service 
budget, in turn reducing the monies spent on State Fire Assistance, Forest Health or any of 
a host of the State and Private Forestry programs. If properly funded, these program areas 
would serve to drive down the cost of fire suppression over time and help to protect people 
and property from devastating fire. 

The negative impact of Agency funds being diverted to fund suppression activities is 
increasing. The goals of restoration/rehabilitation and community assistance in the 1 0-yr 
strategy implementation plan cannot be achieved with these reduced investment levels. As 
the 10-year average of suppression costs continues to be deducted from the static USFS 
budget, the funds available for other USFS programs are exponentially reduced. The 
President’s FY09 budget proposal includes devastating cuts throughout the State & Private 
Forestry programs. In some cases, entire programs will cease to be relevant if Congress 
approves the President’s proposal. 

NASF has proposed one potential method for remedying this dire fiscal situation. Our 
proposal creates a fund for emergency wildland fire suppression activities, along with a 
reinvestment in the Agency programs. This account would be used to fund emergency fire 
suppression activities above and beyond the Forest Service’s normal fire suppression 
duties. The fact is that only one percent of the wildfires destroy 95% of all burned acres, 
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and consume 85% of suppression costs. These emergency fires should be treated the same 
way as other natural disasters, and should not come off the Forest Service baseline at the 
expense of all other Forest Service priorities and programs. 

Partitioning the emergency suppression costs from the USFS budget, reformulating the 
way the USFS budgets for fire, as well as providing for cost containment incentives, 
accountability assurances and fiscal support for the Agency’s other important programs, 
will bring a measure of fiscal sanity to fire suppression costs, and will allow the USFS 
budget to revert to a more traditional approach similar to other federal agencies. The 
partitioning of emergency costs partnered with reinvestment in programs aimed at 
addressing the threats facing forests, including the State Fire Assistance program, will lead 
to a long-term reduction in fire suppression costs as the conditions on our nation’s forests 
improve. 

The need for non-emergency fire suppression funding will continue to be a necessary part 
of the USFS budget; no matter how well our forests are managed there will always be 
wildfire that requires the quick and well-trained response of our proficient wildland 
firefighters. Wildland fire knows no political boundaries, and subsequently wildland 
firefighters work together on the interagency goal of stopping catastrophic wildfire 
independent of landownership patterns. Currently, federal, state and local firefighters work 
side by side to protect American lives, homes and natural resources, the very essence of 
cross-boundary coordination. 

Firefighter Liability 

Yet not all firefighters have the same level of liability protection in case something goes 
wrong on the fire line. Federal firefighters are covered under the federal liability umbrella 
that extends to all federal employees. However, state and local firefighters do not have 
access to this liability protection even as they fight fire side by side with their federal 
agency compatriots. This fundamental gap in protection has discouraged state and local 
firefighters from taking assignments they deem too risky in an effort to protect themselves 
and their families. NASF supports the extension of this type of comprehensive coverage to 
all firefighters regardless of their agency affiliation and regardless of where they are 
fighting. 

Conclusion 

State Forestry agencies have a long history of providing wildfire suppression and 
preparedness capacity across all ownerships. Our agencies are often the first responders, 
battling fire effectively, saving lives and property. It is in the federal interest to help 
ensure that state forestry agencies can continue to protect our communities, and we look 
forward to working with the Committee and Congress in the near future to enhance our 
ability to collectively address all aspects of keeping our nation’s forests healthy and our 
people safe. Thank you again for the opportunity to share the thoughts of the National 
Association of State Foresters today, and I am happy to take any questions Committee 
members may have. 
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Kirk Rowdabauqh 

Kirk was appointed State Forester by Arizona Governor Janet Napolitano in August, 
2004, and was subsequently confirmed by the Arizona Senate the following spring. Kirk 
had been Deputy State Forester for six years and previously worked 20 years for the U.S. 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management in numerous management and 
administrative positions, beginning his career as a firefighter in 1970. 

Kirk received his Master of Science in Forest Management from Colorado State 
University in 1978, and his undergraduate degree from the University of New Mexico in 
1975. 

Kirk is currently President of the National Association of State Foresters and recently 
completed 4 years as Chair of the National Wildfire Coordinating Group. He has, in 
recent years. Co-chair, WGA / Federal Fire Cost Containment Blue Ribbon Panel, and 
has been Chair, Council of Western State Foresters, Co-chair (State Lead), Western 
Forestry Leadership Coalition, Co-chair (State Lead), Southwest Strategy Regional 
Executive Committee. 
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Opening Statement of Mr. Cason 

Mr. Dicks. All right. We are going to go through the panel, and 
then we will come back for questions. Mr. Cason, the Associate 
Deputy Secretary of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Cason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today on Federal wildland fire management. I am 
here on behalf of the Department of the Interior and Mark Rey, the 
Under Secretary, Natural Resources and Environment, Department 
of Agriculture, and I are presenting a joint statement in recognition 
of the coordination and cooperation our Departments share on fire 
issues. 

Our Departments take seriously our responsibility in protecting 
people and natural resources from wildfire. Wildland fire and fire- 
fighting today are influenced by a complex number of factors in- 
cluding weather, fuel type, terrain, proximity to wildland urban 
interface, and other highly valued landscapes, and managerial deci- 
sions made before and during fire incidents. The President’s budget 
makes the protection of communities, the environment, and fire- 
fighters a priority and includes $1.3 billion in funding for our two 
departments for wildland fire suppression. This amount is the full 
inflation adjusted 10-year average for wildland fire suppression 
costs. To mitigate the rising cost 

Mr. Dicks. Is that required by law to have that number or has 
OMB made this a requirement? Who said that you must do that? 

Mr. Rey. It is a historic practice. It is not a legal requirement. 

Mr. Dicks. Historic practice? Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Cason. I think it is by agreement, right? 

Mr. Dicks. Historic practice. 

Mr. Cason. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Mr. Cason. To mitigate the rising cost of fire suppression, our 
departments have adopted a number of management reforms. We 
and the other first responders have spent significant efforts on re- 
sources to closely coordinate capability, improve communications, 
and employ management control to ensure an effective response. 
These efforts have had a positive effect on suppression cost. In 
2007, the Agriculture Department saw a decrease of over $200 mil- 
lion on forecasted suppression expenditures compared to 2006, even 
though the size of fires and acres burned were greater. In short, 
we are working to use our resources wisely. 

Dangerous fire and fuel conditions exist in many areas in the 
United States. To address this, we are working to reduce haz- 
ardous fuels on high-priority lands. In fact, we are aggressively 
treating hazardous fuels, the area we are most able to impact to 
help reduce the risk of catastrophic fire to our communities and 
public lands. The budget provides $500 million for hazardous fuels 
reduction, an amount four times higher than when this Adminis- 
tration took office. In addition to improving treatments, we have 
also improved collaboration with local, State, and tribal partners. 
The effectiveness of these tactics in reducing wildland fire severity 
and protecting property is seen over and over again in the 2007 fire 
season. Significantly, between the year 2000 and 2007, we treated 
over 25 million acres of federal lands for fuels reduction; and in 
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2007, we reduced fuels and improved ecosystem health in more 
than 4.7 million acres of land, including 2.5 million acres of treat- 
ment in the wildland urban interface. 

We continue to work with non-Federal partners to increase the 
community protection emphasis of the hazardous fuels program. 
Today over 1,500 community wildfire protection plans covering 
more than 4,700 communities have been or are nearing completion. 

Mr. Dicks. What did you call them, wildfire plans? 

Mr. Cason. Community wildfire protection plans. Since the ad- 
vent of the National Fire Plan in 2000, Federal and non-govern- 
mental entities have collaborated operationally and strategically to 
improve fire prevention and suppression, reduce hazardous fuels, 
restore fire-adapted ecosystems, and promote community assist- 
ance. The 10-year implementation plan will guide us to build on 
this success with our partners. 

Mark is now going to describe some of the fire preparedness ac- 
tivities and our fire suppression budget and provide an overview of 
the 2007 fire season, then we will both be happy to answer ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Opening Statement of Mr. Rey 

Mr. Rey. As Jim indicated, I will start by talking about the 2008 
season and then reflect on the 2007 season. The early outlook for 
the 2008 fire season indicates wildland fire potential is expected to 
be higher than normal across much of the Southwest, southern 
California, portions of the Great Basin, the Eastern Seaboard, West 
Texas, Oklahoma, and the Southeast. Much of the Northwest on 
the other hand will be wetter than normal this spring, helping to 
alleviate continued drought conditions. In short, 2008 should be ei- 
ther about the same level of severity or slightly more severe than 
what we experienced in 2007. 

For the 2008 fire season, we will secure firefighting resources, 
firefighters’ equipment and aircraft comparable to those available 
in 2007. More than 18,000 firefighters will be available, including 
permanent and seasonal Federal and state employees, contract and 
tribal crews, and emergency and temporary hires. The wildland 
firefighting agencies continue to employ a mix of fixed and rotor 
wing aircraft. The key components of the Forest Service and the 
other Federal agencies’ 2008 aviation fleet are outlined in my testi- 
mony. I would note that as a result of changes in the utilization 
of aircraft made in 2007, our exclusive use aircraft saved us $14 
million over comparable expenditures in 2006. 

The Departments’ combined 2009 fires suppression budget re- 
quest equals $1.33 billion, nearly $194 million over current enacted 
level. Our Departments do share concerns about the cost of fires 
and are committed to carrying through with reforms to contain 
these costs as outlined in Jim’s statement. Some of these reforms 
are provided in the testimony. In addition, I will submit for the 
record an additional 47 areas of reform as recommended by GAO, 
OIG, and other reviewers on which the agencies are currently striv- 
ing to evaluate opportunities for additional cost savings. 

In 2007, GAO published a report entitled Wildland Fire Manage- 
ment: Lack of Clear Goals and Strategy Hinders Federal Agencies’ 
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Efforts to Contain the Cost of Fighting Fires, which suggest that 
the agencies have not clearly defined objectives and policies as a 
means for reducing the cost of fighting wildland fires. We share 
GAO’s interest in increasing accountability for cost containment, 
and have taken many steps forward including those recounted in 
our testimony for the record as well as the GAO testimony. 

With respect to 2007, many of those reforms reflected in savings 
during the 2007 seasons. I will submit also for the record the re- 
cently released Fire and Aviation Management Year in Review for 
fiscal year 2007 which recounts both the history of the 2007 fire 
season as well as some of the changes in firefighting tactics and 
strategies that resulted in cost savings. The most notable event in 
2007 were the southern California fires of October and because re- 
sults matter, those fires give us a basis of being able to compare 
where we were with where we are. The reason for that, of course, 
is that we had a similar large fire incident in 2003 in southern 
California. If you look at the 2003 southern California fires and 
compare them to the 2007 southern California fires in 12 important 
areas, you can see the effects of continued improvement in both 
fuels treatment and firefighting strategy. Let me review those very 
briefly. First, with regard to preparedness, with regard to better 
pre-positioning of firefighting assets we were able to more effec- 
tively address the 2007 fires than we were in 2003. That is in the 
face of what was an 18-day event in 2007 as compared to a 15-day 
event in 2003 with higher sustained winds and drier fuels in 2007 
than those we experienced in 2003. In 2003, there were 213 igni- 
tions during the 15-day event. In 2007, there were 271 ignitions 
during the 18-day event. In 2003, there were 14 large fires result- 
ing from those ignitions. In 2007, there were 20 large fires result- 
ing from those ignitions. That means that our success rate on ini- 
tial attack in keeping small fires from becoming large fires was 
equal at 93 percent in 2003 as it was in 2007 given higher winds 
and drier fuels in 2007. Also reflective of the success of the fire- 
fighting strategy, in 2003 three-quarters of a million acres burned. 
In 2007, only 518,000 acres burned. In 2003, 5,200 major struc- 
tures were lost. In 2007, 3,050 major structures were lost. In many 
cases, we know structures in the 10,000- to 15,000-structure range 
were saved as a result of the location of fuels treatment work done 
between 2003 and 2007, which allowed fires to be attacked more 
successfully. In 2003, there were 24 civilian fatalities, in 2007 only 
10, although every fatality, of course, is a tragedy. In 2003, we lost 
one firefighter and in 2007, none. In 2003, there were 237 fire- 
fighter injuries, in 2007, only 140. In 2003, it was remarkable that 
we evacuated more than 300,000 people in the seven-county af- 
fected area in southern California. In 2007, we successfully evacu- 
ated without incident over a million people. Between 2003 and 
2007, we treated 275,000 acres for fuel reduction purposes, which 
is the principal variable that accounts for the additional success in 
2007 than that which was experienced in 2003. Even though 13 is 
an unlucky number having gone through 12 points of comparison, 
let me add one more. Between 2003 and 2007, in these seven 
southern California counties, 189,000 homes were built in the 
wildland urban interface. So that means that our firefighters in 
2007 had 189,000 new homes to protect than they did in 2003. 
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That is about 60 percent of the new home construction that oc- 
curred in those counties. 

So in conclusion, if you listen to the complexity of this issue, all 
of the variables involved, the long-term nature of some of the solu- 
tions required, it is clear that we are dealing with a half-a-glass 
of water, more or less, and we can quibble at some considerable 
length whether that glass is half-full or half-empty. What is indis- 
putable is there is a lot more water in that glass today than there 
was seven years ago. We would be happy to answer any questions 
that you have. 

[Joint Statement of Mark Rey and James Cason follows:] 
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Joint Statement of 

Mark Rey, Under Secretary for Natural Resources and Environment 
United States Department of Agriculture 
And 

James Cason, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Department of the Interior 
Before 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Concerning 

Oversight of Wildfire Management 
February 12, 2008 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tiarht, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today on Federal wildland fire management. Since the Department 
of the Interior (DOI) and the Department of Agriculture (USDA) work closely together in 
fire management, the two Departments are providing a joint statement. 


WILDLAND FIRE MANAGEMENT 

The Departments take seriously and perform professionally and honorably protecting 
people and property from wildfire. Wildland fire and wildland firefighting are influenced 
by a complex myriad of factors. These factors include weather, fuel type, terrain, 
proximity to the wildland urban interface (WUI) and other highly Valued landscapes, and 
managerial decisions made before and during fire incidents. 

The President’s Budget makes the protection of communities, the environment, and 
firefighters a priority and includes funding the full inflation-adjusted 10- year average for 
wildland fire suppression. In addition to the factors mentioned above, increasing 
firefighting complexity in recent years has also contributed to increased expenditures by 
the Departments, so providing for the higher costs of suppression is a reasonable and 
prudent action consistent with our protection priorities. As this Committee has pointed 
out, these costs have escalated dramatically: the inflation-adjusted ten-year average for 
wildland fire suppression of the two Departments, SI. 3 billion, is nearly three times the 
FY 2001 level of $472 million. These increases in turn increase the 10-year average for 
wildland fire suppression, which is used in the Budget. Both the current and previous 
Administrations have used the 10-year average as a discretionary function because it 
provides a reasonable method of budgeting for an activity that is foreseeable but for 
which actual year-to-year obligations are both unpredictable and widely variable. 

The Wildland Fire Management budget has grown to become a significantly large area of 
the resource work accomplished by the Departments. For example, the total Wildland 
Fire Management program now makes up over 48% of the Forest Service discretionary 
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budget request. Because the Budget reflects the Administration’s commitment to 
reducing the deficit while meeting the nation’s priorities, escalating suppression and fuels 
treatment costs — as well as other priorities — have to be absorbed within the 
Department’s discretionary totals. 

The Departments have adopted substantive management reforms to mitigate this cost 
trend. The Departments and other first responders have spent significant effort and 
resources over the past several years to coordinate capability, improve inter- 
governmental communication, and employ management controls to ensure effective 
response. At the same time we have increased attention to cost in these complex 
environments. These efforts are having an affect on suppression costs. For example, 
USDA saw a decrease of over $200 million on forecasted suppression expenditures in 
2007 compared with 2006 even though the size of wildfires and acres burned were 
greater. 


ADDRESSING WILDLAND FIRE RISK TO COMMUNITIES 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Dangerous fire and fuels conditions exist in many areas in the United States, and the 
Departments are acting to reduce hazardous fuels on high priority lands. In this effort we 
are guided by the National Fire Plan (NFP), the Healthy Forests Initiative (HFI), and the 
Healthy Forest Restoration Act. While increasingly complex landscapes complicate our 
wildfire suppression task, the Departments can and are aggressively treating hazardous 
fuels - the area we are most able to impact - to help reduce the risk of catastrophic fire to 
our communities, forests, and rangelands. The Administration appreciates the leadership 
provided by this Committee as we have worked to improve hazardous fuels reduction on 
the nation’s landscape. The Budget provides $500 million in funding for hazardous fuels 
reduction, a level that is more than four time's greater than when this Administration took 
office. 

In addition to improving treatments, we collaborate with our local, state and tribal 
partners more than ever before. The effectiveness of these treatments in reducing 
wildfire severity and protecting property has been demonstrated time and time again. 
Several fires from last season, the Angora Fire in South Lake Tahoe, fires around the San 
Bernardino National Forest, and the complex fires in Florida and in Georgia around the 
Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge illustrate this well. Accomplishments in this area 
are: 

• From 2000 through 2007 the Forest Service and Department of the Interior land 
management agencies have treated over 25 million acres for fuels reduction on 
federal lands, including about 20 million acres treated through hazardous fuels 
reduction programs and over 5 million acres of landscape restoration 
accomplished through other land management activities. 

• In 2007, despite a substantial national wildfire suppression workload, the Forest 
Service and DOI reduced fuels and improved ecosystem health on more than 4.7 
million acres of land nationally, of which over 3 million acres were treated 
through hazardous fuels reduction programs and 1.7 million acres of land 
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restoration accomplished through other land management activities. Of the total, 
2.5 million acres of treatments were performed in the WUI. 

• USDA and DOI, in collaboration with our non-federal partners, continue to 
increase the community protection emphasis of the hazardous fuels program. 
Community Wildfire Protection Plans (CWPPs) assist localities to reduce risk and 
set priorities. Over 1,500 CWPPs covering more 4,700 communities have been 
completed nationally or nearing completion. 

• The LANDFIRE project has now been completed for the western third of the 
mainland United States. The data are being used in setting hazardous fuel 
treatment priorities. The Departments are also testing methods of modeling fire 
risk with LANDFIRE data to help better inform hazardous fuel treatment 
prioritization. In addition the Departments have begun allocating fuels reduction 
funds and measuring the effectiveness of those treatments in terms of wildfire risk 
reduction. 

• In 2007, to more adequately demonstrate the benefits of fuels reduction treatments 
on fire risk, the Departments continue to measure changes in the Condition Class 
of Federal lands and we are currently working on metrics for forest health 
changes that will help demonstrate the outcomes of projects that remove fuels. 

• Since the advent of the National Fire Plan in 2000, federal and non-governmental 
entities have collaborated operationally and strategically to improve fire 
prevention and suppression, reduce hazardous fuels, restore fire-adapted 
ecosystems, and promote community assistance. The 10-year Implementation 
Plan, with its performance measures and implementation tasks will guide the 
agencies to build on this success with our partners. 


WILDLAND FIRE PREPAREDNESS 

The early outlook for the 2008 fire season indicates wildland fire potential is expected to 
be higher than normal across much of the Southwest, Southern California, portions of the 
Great Basin, the Eastern seaboard, west Texas and Oklahoma, and the Southeast. Much 
of the Northwest will be wetter than normal this spring, helping to alleviate continued 
drought conditions. The amount of precipitation many areas receive in the early summer 
periods is an important factor in the severity of the fire season. 

To prepare for conditions anticipated in the 2008 Fire Season, the USDA and DOI are 
working to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of our firefighting resources. Fire 
managers assign local, regional, and national firefighting personnel and equipment based 
on anticipated fire starts, actual fire occurrence, fire spread, and severity with the help of 
information from the National Interagency Fire Center Predictive Services group. 

Firefighting Forces 

For the 2008 fire season, we will secure firefighting forces - firefighters, equipment, and 
aircraft - comparable to those available in 2007. More than 18,000 firefighters will be 
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available, including permanent and seasonal Federal and State employees, crews from 
Tribal and local governments, contract crews, and emergency/temporary hires. This 
figure includes consistent levels to 2007 of highly-trained firefighting crews, 
smokejumpers, Type 1 national interagency incident management teams (the most 
experienced and skilled teams) available for complex fires or incidents. Type 2 incident 
management teams are available for geographical or national incidents, and for the Forest 
Sendee, National Incident Management Organizations incident management teams 
comprised of professionals permanently assigned to teams, are available. 

Aviation 

The wildland firefighting agencies continue to employ a mix of fixed and rotor wing 
aircraft. Key components of the Forest Service 2008 aviation assets include up to 20 
civilian large air tankers on federal contracts, along with up to 35 Type 1 heavy 
helicopters and 34 Type 2 medium helicopters on national exclusive-use contracts; 53 
Type 3 helicopters on local or regional exclusive-use contracts, and 8 Modular Airborne 
Fire Fighting System units will be available for deployment subject to available military 
aircraft. Additionally, there are nearly 300 call-when-needed Type 1, 2 and 3 helicopters 
available for fire management support as conditions and activity dictate. Likewise, 
Interior will maintain a similar mix of aviation resources in 2008 to that used in 2007, 
relying on single engine air tankers and helicopters. 

Both Departments will further enhance efficiency in the future as the Fire Program 
Analysis system is deployed this year. This system will provide an interagency 
investment analysis of initial response organizations, hazardous fuels, and large fire 
suppression. Trade-offs will be displayed between program components relative to 
performance metrics. The system will be used for fire planning and budgeting on an 
interagency basis beginning this year. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION 

The Departments’ combined 2009 Fire Suppression requests equal $1.33 billion, nearly 
$194 million more than the current enacted. Our Departments do share concerns about 
the cost of fires and are committed to carrying through with reforms to contain these 
costs. 

Many of the wildfire management reforms employed by the Forest Service and DOI are 
based on recommendations from USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG), the Wildland 
Fire Leadership Council, the Brookings Institution, and the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) reports that examined large fire suppression costs. The Departments will 
continue to move forward to implement management controls and efficiencies developed 
in response to these recommendations. For example, one OIG report documented 
inequitable apportionment of fire protection cost-sharing between Federal and local 
entities in residential areas that abut national forests. In response, the Departments are 
renegotiating master protection agreements to clarify roles and ensure equitable and 
appropriate allocation of wildland urban interface firefighting costs between the 
agreement parties. The Departments have also adopted a policy of risk-informed 
management with Appropriate Management Response as its guide and will continue to 
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strengthen its implementation. The Departments will continue to work together on 
enhanced response and efficiency that comes from national shared resources and aviation 
resource cost management. Additionally, the Departments will develop and implement a 
science-based methodology to recognize treatment of hazardous fuels from unplanned 
wildfires. 

In FY 2009, the Departments will continue to improve performance through attention to 
policy, training, oversight, decision support tools, and after action performance analysis. 
Management policy is set at the national level, and provides clear guidance for the role of 
federal firefighters in the wildland-urban interface and the strategies of Appropriate 
Management Response. The Forest Service will continue to provide mandatory training 
to keep agency administrators up to date on national policy. During an incident, the 
Forest Service’s Chiefs Principle Representative provides oversight, while decision 
support tools such as Rapid Assessment of Values at Risk, Fire Spread Probability 
components of the Wildland Fire Decision Support System, offer the incident commander 
information on fire spread probability, resource values at risk, and historic costs for 
similar fires. After action reviews, including use of the Stratified Cost Index, provide 
lessons and best practices to include in subsequent updates to management policy. The 
products of this performance improvement process will also enable the Departments to 
maintain Fire Preparedness resources within a joint $866 million program budget. 

In 2007 GAO published a report, “Wildland Fire Management: Lack of Clear Goals and 
Strategy Flinders Federal Agencies’ Efforts to Contain the Costs of Fighting Fires” which 
suggests that the agencies have not clearly defined objectives and policies as a means for 
reducing the costs of fighting wildland fires. We share the GAO’s interest in increasing 
accountability for cost containment and have taken many steps forward. We believe that 
our 10-Year Strategy Implementation Plan, Office of Management and Budget PART 
Improvement Plan, Forest Service Strategic Plan, and new DOI Strategic Plan, along with 
the management efficiencies initiatives underway, collectively ’articulate a set of 
strategies, goals and measures for reducing costs of large wildfire suppression and 
improving hazardous fuels reduction, and demonstrate commitment to constantly 
improve performance, efficiency and accountability. However, in order to progress 
toward a comprehensive document to meet these goals, the Departments will work to 
develop an outline of a tactical plan to a cohesive strategy for fuels reduction and 
wildland fire cost containment. 


THE 2007 FIRE SEASON 

Fire activity in 2007 was above normal by many standards. Across all jurisdictions, 
wildland fires totaled more than 85,000 incidents burning over 9 million acres. Last 
Spring drought and high temperatures resulted in the burning of over 1.4 million acres in 
Florida and Georgia. The summer saw extreme fires in Utah, Nevada and Idaho with six 
of the year’s largest fires occurring in these States. 

Last year, the U.S. Forest Service spent nearly $1.4 billion on all fire suppression while 
DOI spent approximately $470 million on all fire suppression. We are pleased, that even 
in the face of such a long and severe fire year; we achieved 97 percent initial attack 
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success on all fires, a rate comparable to less severe years. We will strive to maintain 
that level. Although the 2007 fire season had 13 fires over 100,000 acres, and 33 days in 
Preparedness Level 5 - the highest level of fire activity during which several geographic 
areas are experiencing simultaneous major incidents, and major events in highly 
populated areas in Northern and Southern California, it also resulted in less money spent 
by the Forest Service on suppression than 2006, and fewer home destroyed — 
approximately 2,900 homes lost in 2007 compared with over 4,500 homes lost in 2003. 

The dedicated focus on hazardous fuels treatments and other forest restoration actions are 
making a difference in the wildland urban interface and a commitment to cost 
containment strategies are producing results. The fires this fall in southern California are 
a good example of these points. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FIRES 

The southern California fires that occurred during the Fall of 2007 directly affected nearly 
one million people and caused impacts to hundreds of thousands more. Two hundred 
seventy one fire starts resulted in 20 large fires which burned over 500,000 acres in total. 
Each of these benchmarks has been surpassed only once in the history of California, dunng 
the fires of 2003. 

Between 2003 and 2007, the Forest Service, Department of the Interior, and Natural 
Resources Conservation Service jointly spent $300 million on roughly 275,000 acres of 
fuel reduction in Southern California, including about $17 million worth of treatments on 
16,000 acres where fuels was a secondary benefit of some other management action. 
Moreover, 75,000 acres have been treated on high-priority State and privately owned lands 
as a result of grants from the Forest Service, DOI and NRCS. These fuel treatments are 
designed to decrease fire severity, provide evacuation routes, improve' effectiveness and 
expand tactical firefighting options, and ultimately make communities safer. 

The 2007 California fires were truly an historic event, but we believe that investments and 
actions made by the Forest Service, the Department of the Interior, state and local 
governments, non-governmental organizations, and private landowners combined with 
improvements in coordination resulted in lower loss of life and overall damage to property. 
The pre-positioning efforts, investments in hazardous fuels treatments and community 
capacity, and coordination between FEMA, CAL FIRE, the California Army National 
Guard, United State Marine Corps, and tribal entities paid off during the 2007 fires. These 
fires had more fire starts than the 2003 fires (271 compared to 213) and more large fires 
that escaped initial attack (20 compared to 14). However, the resulting damage was much 
less in 2007. Even though the large fires burned one day longer in 2007, the fires resulted 
in only 65 percent as many acres burned, 60 percent as many structures destroyed even in 
the face of an additional 189,000 new homes built in the seven county area in southern 
California since 2003, 60 percent as many firefighter injuries, and 40 percent as many 
civilian fatalities. Nearly 13,000 personnel responded to the 2007 fires, and there was not 
one firefighter fatality. 
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The agencies also deployed seven Burned Area Emergency Response teams to conduct 
emergency stabilization assessments and treatments in the aftermath of these fires. These 
teams addressed threats from erosion, flooding, and debris flows to municipal water 
supplies, cultural sites, and critical wildlife habitat. Having these resources in place 
allowed the Departments to further lessen the threats the people of southern California 
faced. 

Many lessons were learned from the 2003 California fires. Between 2003 and 2007, 
coordination was improved between federal, state and local entities; millions of dollars 
were strategically invested in WUI hazardous fuels treatments; and countless hours were 
invested in development of Community Wildland Fire Plans. As a result, we were better 
prepared for the events of 2007 in southern California to deploy resources strategically, 
successfully and most important, safely. In the midst of a monumental natural disaster, 
homes and lives were saved as a result of federal investments, improved coordination 
with local and State entities, and the efforts of the interagency firefighting community. 


CONCLUSION 

This concludes our statement, we would be happy to answer any questions that you may 
have. 
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Mark E. Rey 

Under Secretary for Natural Resources and 
Environment 

Mark E, Rey was sworn in as the under 
secretary for natural resources and 
environment by Agriculture Secretary Ann 
M, Veneman on October 2, 2001. 


In that position, he oversees the U.S. 

Department of Agriculture's Forest Service and Natural 
Resources Conservation Service. 

Since January 1995, Rey served as a staff member with the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. He was the lead 
staff person for the committee’s work on national forest 
policy and Forest Service administration. He was directly involved in 
virtually all of the forestry and conservation legislation considered 
during the past several sessions of Congress, with principal 
responsibility for a number of public lands bills during this period. In 
addition, he worked on the Herger/Feinstein Quincy Library Act of 
1998 and the Secure Rural Schools and Community Self-Determination 
Act of 2000. This latter law is considered to have been the most 
extensive public forestry legislation passed by Congress in 20 years. 

From 1992-94 Rey served as vice president, forest resources for the 
American Forest and Paper Association. He served as executive 
director for the American Forest Resource Alliance from 1989-92. He 
served as vice president, public forestry programs for the National 
Forest Products Association from 1984-89. From 1976-84 he served in 
several positions for the American Paper Institute/National Forest 
Products Association, a consortium of national trade associations. From 
1974-75 he worked as a staff assistant for the U.S. Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Land Management in Billings, Mont., and 
Washington, D.C. 

Rey is a native of Canton, Ohio. He holds a Bachelor of Science degree 
in wildlife management, a Bachelor of Science degree in forestry, and 
a Master of Science degree in natural resources policy and 
administration, all from the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 
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JAMES E. CASON 

Associate Deputy Secretary 

The Assistant Secretary - Policy, Management and Budget (PMB) and Chief Financial Officer 
(CFO) discharges the authority of the Secretary for all phases of management, budget and 
other administrative activities and serves as the principal policy advisor to the Secretary. All 
the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary have been delegated to the Associate Deputy 
Secretary James E. Cason. 

James E. Cason was appointed in August 2001 and continues to serve as Associate Deputy 
Secretary for the Department of the Interior. In this position, Jim assists the Deputy 
Secretary with the review and management of DOI operations, policies, procedures, 
regulations, and legislation in order to ensure the effective coordination of DOI programs, 
within DOI and with other agencies, Congress, public interest groups, and state, local, and 
tribal governments. 

In March 2007, he was also tasked with fulfilling the duties and responsibilities of the 
Assistant Secretary for Policy, Management and Budget. With this assignment, Jim is 
currently engaged in the management of departmental policy issues, budget, law 
enforcement, security, human resources, business management, wildland fire, information 
technology, and international affairs. 

From February 2005 to March 2007, Jim was also tasked with fulfilling the duties and 
responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. Fie served in that capacity for 
about 2 years. During that time, he worked extensively on a variety of Indian issues 
including management reforms, internal control improvements, law enforcement, land 
management and reducing land fractionation, trust responsibilities, historical trust 
accounting, probate and Indian education. 

Before returning to Interior in 2001, Jim was vice president of risk management for the 
Niagara Falls, N .Y. -based Unifrax Corporation, and international manufacturing firm 
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SUPPRESSION AND PREPAREDNESS FUNDING 

Mr. Dicks. Let me ask you the first question. This just jumps out 
at you when you look at this budget for FY 09. Suppression as you 
suggest for the Forest Service is up $148 million, from $845 million 
to $993 million. Completely understandable. But then you look at 
preparedness, and that goes down from $665 million for the Forest 
Service to $588, or a cut of $77 million. Flow can you explain that? 

Mr. Rey. Easily. We have been 

Mr. Dicks. I know you are quite glib but I would hope 

Mr. Rey. Aside from that, there is a logical explanation. 

Mr. Dicks. Try to explain it. 

Mr. Rey. The logical 

Mr. Dicks. I can hardly wait. 

Mr. Rey [continuing]. Explanation is that we have imposed four 
years of cost controls and cost containment measures, and we are 
assuming some of those savings in the way we budget, as you 
would expect we would. 

Mr. Dicks. Explain to the Committee what preparedness covers. 

Mr. Rey. Preparedness covers all of the purchase of assets, 
equipment, and personnel that go into being prepared for the fire 
season. Suppression is the actual cost of fighting fires once they 
start using that equipment and those personnel. So for instance, 
we initiated a change at the beginning of the last fire seasons and 
how we contract for aviation assets with the idea that we were 
going to save some money through that mechanism and thereafter 
found that in fact we were correct and did save $14 million, that 
is arguably a savings that you can budget as you build your next 
budget and decide what your preparedness costs are going to be. 
Similarly, as we experimented for the first time in 2006 and then 
institutionalized what we call the appropriate management re- 
sponse in firefighting, and with that a number of other changes re- 
alized a budget savings of about $200 million over what we thought 
the firefighting year was going to cost us. Some of that savings can 
be taken in how we budget for preparedness. Secondly 

Mr. Dicks. It means there are fewer people. Does it not also 
mean fewer people? 

Mr. Rey. Not in this particular case. We are going to budget the 
same number of firefighters that we had in 2007. 

Mr. Dicks. It says here your budget justification on page E-2 
shows a reduction in wild fire FTEs of 591. Yet, you write up sug- 
gestions that you will keep the same number of firefighters on the 
staff. 

Mr. Rey. Right. 

Mr. Dicks. It sounds like somebody 

Mr. Rey. Some of those are supervisory FTEs that we are no 
longer using given the change in firefighting tactics. Now, the third 
point I would make is that there is a built-in hedge in this in that 
the Appropriations Committees in the Flouse and the Senate have 
given us the opportunity to use suppression and preparedness dol- 
lars interchangeably, and in the past we have taken that oppor- 
tunity where through unanticipated circumstances, we have want- 
ed to heavy-up prepositioning resources that would normally be 
paid for by preparedness dollars, we have used suppression dollars. 
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Mr. Dicks. So there is some flexibility then 

Mr. Rey. Right. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. That you might take advantage of if 

Mr. Rey. Correct. 

Mr. Dicks. And of course, you would look to us for emergency re- 
lief if necessary? 

Mr. Rey. If that proves to be the case but part 

Mr. Dicks. Which Mr. Lewis and I have worked on with Mr. 
Tiahrt. 

Mr. Rey. Right. Part of what you are seeing here is a desire to 
realize the savings associated with tactical changes in the way we 
fight fires, not just a simple mindless cut of the suppression budget 
for the purpose of meeting a budget number. And the fact is that 
if you do not realize the savings in those changes, then all the work 
you have done to make them, you know, more or less goes for 
naught. 


HAZARDOUS FUELS MANAGEMENT FUNDING 

Mr. Dicks. I have no quarrel with the suppression budget. Then 
we get down to hazardous fuels. Interior goes from $199 million to 
$202 million. That is a plus of $3 million. Now here again, Forest 
Service hazardous fuels is down $13 million from last year’s level, 
$310 million to $297 million. How do you explain that? I mean, I 
thought we should be accelerating our work on hazardous fuels, not 
decreasing it. 

Mr. Rey. Well, the way I would explain that is two-fold. Number 
one, the hazardous fuels account is not the only account that we 
draw from to do fuel reduction work. We use the forest products 
account which is up slightly, as well as a couple of other accounts 
including stewardship contracting which is up by over $7 million. 
So the decrease is not as significant as it looks, just looking at the 
hazardous fuels line item. The second point I would make is that 
the hazardous fuels line item, as well as the overall Healthy Forest 
Initiative budget line in fiscal year 2008, was an all-time record. 
If you back out $80 million in earmarks, it was $962 million in 
total between the two Departments, looking at by comparison, $927 
million for fiscal year 2009. What that would mean is that fiscal 
year 2009 is the second-highest level of funding in this area in the 
history of the Republic, fiscal year 2008 being the highest level. 

REHABILITATION AND RESTORATION FUNDING 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Now, I have another problem here. Now, in re- 
habilitation, DOI is at $24 million, and they stay at $24 million, 
a slight increase of $98,000. Forest Service Rehabilitation, for Mr. 
Lewis and the people in my State who have suffered these fires, 
this goes from $10 million in 2008 to zero rehabilitation. Zero. How 
can you explain that? 

Mr. Rey. The difference there is that the Department of the Inte- 
rior lacks the authority to use suppression dollars for Burned Area 
Emergency Rehabilitation. So when we do rehabilitation work on 
an emergency basis right after the fires, which is the most impor- 
tant rehabilitation work you can do, you all, the appropriators, 
have given us the authority to tap the suppression account. Typi- 
cally then, as we are building budgets, we look backwards to what 
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our rehabilitation needs are beyond the emergency rehabilitation 
work that has already been done. In 2008, we anticipated that it 
was going to be somewhere in the neighborhood of $5 or $6 million. 
You eventually appropriated about $10 million in the final enacted 
budget in part because there were some late fires that we obviously 
did not pick up as we were building the 2008 budget. 

[Clerk’s note. — Additional testimony submitted after the hearing 
from the Department of the Interior.] 

The Department of the Interior would like to correct and clarify testimony for the 
record. The Department of the Interior does fund Emergency Stablization projects 
in its Suppression Operations account. On the other hand, the Department funds 
non-emergency burned area rehabilitation projects in a separate Burned Area Reha- 
bilitation budget line item. 

At this point, given the amount that has already been invested 
in the work to rehabilitate areas, both in the Forest Service and 
in the Natural Resources Conservation Service budgets, we do not 
see any unmet rehabilitation needs beyond those that we can deal 
with through the Burned Area Emergency Rehabilitation Area ac- 
count using suppression dollars. 

STATE FIRE ASSISTANCE FUNDING 

Mr. Dicks. And then we get to the Forest Service State Fire As- 
sistance which is reduced from $47 million in 2008 to $35 million. 
Now, Mr. Rowdabaugh, how is that going to affect the States? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Sir, there will be some immediate impacts 
and some long-term impacts, and as a little background, there are 
only a few things land managers can do to affect long-term fire 
costs. We cannot control the weather, we cannot control the topog- 
raphy, but we can control fuels and we can yield an effective fire 
force. And we know with certainty that large fire costs are the re- 
sult of large fires. And there really are only two things we can do, 
fuels and firefighters. State Fire Assistance does both of those. In 
the short term, we use State Fire Assistance dollars to train fire- 
fighters and to equip firefighters from State and local agencies that 
fight most of this Nation’s wildfires, 81 percent, and support the 
federal agencies with their firefighting. And as we mentioned ear- 
lier, we provide significant resources. States are the brokers of a 
vast majority of firefighting resources that support our federal 
agencies. 

State Fire Assistance dollars also fund fuels projects and the im- 
plementation of community wildfire protection plans that Mr. 
Cason referred to. These are funds that are leveraged at least dol- 
lar for dollar, in my own State of Arizona, more than dollar for dol- 
lar, by local communities and State governments that are directed 
right at the highest priority areas in the wildland urban interface, 
as identified by the communities themselves and that are fully sup- 
ported by our constituency. None of our projects are ever chal- 
lenged in court for State Fire Assistance, community wildfire pro- 
tection or fuel treatment projects. 

So a reduction in those accounts will have both an immediate 
and then a long-term effect on firefighting capability, and fuels 
management reduction. Both of those are the two places we can 
make significant insteps in controlling fire costs in the future. 
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Mr. Dicks. Also, under the Department of the Interior, State and 
local assistance, that goes from $5.9 million to zero. How do you 
explain that? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Well, Mr. Chairman, this is 

Mr. Dicks. We are trying to work with the States, not, you 
know 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. We are. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Abandon them. 

Mr. Rey. Well, we also just heard from 

Mr. Dicks. This is the Interior. I would like to let him answer 
this one, okay? 

Mr. Rey. But he is so glib. 

Mr. Dicks. I know. We will give him his chance after you. You 
are quite glib, too, okay? 

Mr. Cason. Mr. Chairman, it is true, we do work a lot with State 
and local firefighting contingents. While we were putting together 
our budget, there were a lot of good things we could do with our 
budget, and we did prioritize within the budget. As you noted be- 
fore, we did increase our suppression account, we did increase pre- 
paredness, we did increase hazardous fuels, and then in taking 
tradeoffs, we funded the things that we were responsible for and 
did not fund some other things. 

Mr. Dicks. Is that a mistake, from the States’ perspective? Is 
that going to hurt the States and their ability to be a partner in 
this deal? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Absolutely, and it is going to hurt the Interior 
agencies as well. 

Mr. Dicks. Explain that. 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. This is what my mother used to call cutting 
your nose off to spite your face. 

Mr. Dicks. These guys do a lot of that. Okay. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. RFAWFA do nothing but train and equip fire- 
fighters. That is all they do. In the State of Arizona they are man- 
aged essentially as a single program. The Interior funds are pro- 
vided to the State forester, the Forest Service funds are provided, 
we sit down with representatives from both those two agencies, our 
own State foresters and representatives from the local fire depart- 
ments and distribute those funds every year among deserving local 
fire departments; and those are the fire departments that come and 
fight our fires, and any reduction in those funds will have an im- 
mediate effect on our ability to field that firefighting force. As the 
federal agencies cut back in the presuppression budgets and it 
truly does mean a cutback in the number of firefighters they can 
field, we are absolutely going to need to rely on local firefighters 
to support us. That has been clear in any number of studies that 
we have done in the last decade, that there is an increasing need 
for local fire department resources to support both State and Fed- 
eral agencies as we move forward. 

wildland fire cost agreements 

Mr. Dicks. One final question and I will give it to Mr. Tiahrt. 
What should be done in this negotiation between the federal agen- 
cies and the States to work out a way to deal with this problem 
so that, you know, when we wind up protecting private property 
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and things like that. You know, I do not have any problem with 
that, but the cost of this, should there be a re-examination of this? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Well, there is on every single fire. 

Mr. Dicks. There is? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Well, I am afraid it gets lost sometimes. We 
are talking about protecting private property from Federal fires. 
That is what this conversation is about. And we agree with the In- 
spector General 

Mr. Dicks. Well, all right. 

Mr. Rowdabaugh [continuing]. When they talk about property 
owners ought to be responsible for their property. State foresters 
agree with that 100 percent. We agree that private homeowners 
ought to be responsible for their property as well as States and 
Federal agencies ought to be responsible for their property. What 
this conversation about is who pays for firefighting activities on 
Federal lands, and we believe that is most appropriately done by 
those people who manage those lands and who have managed those 
lands for 100 years, in the Forest Service’s case, and who have con- 
tributed in part to the fuels problem that we have today that now 
threatens our local communities. 

Mr. Dicks. You talked about what, 140 community groups? What 
was that number that you used? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. It is far greater than that. I am afraid I do 
not have a number right now of our 

Mr. Dicks. But is that the way to solve this problem? Is that the 
way to get at it, these agreements where they sit down and explain 
to the homeowner that they have got to clear the area around 
them 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Absolutely. Part of what 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Better materials 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Well, first, States do not need to be motivated 
and neither do homeowners. We suffer all of the losses when these 
Federal fires escape the Federal property. For instance, our own 
large fire, the Rodeo-Chediski fire, burned half-a-million acres, cost 
$40 million to put out, largely borne those costs by the Federal gov- 
ernment, not all of them, but most of them. What they do not ac- 
count for is the $10 million that the State of Arizona absorbed in 
evacuation and emergency sheltering. The total cost of the Rodeo 
fire is estimated to be $400 million when we look at the property 
losses from the individual homeowners who lost their homes be- 
cause this fire escaped the Federal lands. We looked at the impact 
on county revenues from the loss of the tax basis, when we looked 
at businesses that were destroyed, when we lost the forest re- 
sources that these rural communities depend on. The true cost of 
that fire is $400 million, not $40 million; and we do not see any- 
body come and say we ought to share those costs with the State 
as well. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. That was a great answer. Mr. Tiahrt. 

FEDERAL FIREFIGHTING ORGANIZATION 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There are five agencies 
that provide fires suppression funds, one in Forest Service inside 
the USDA and then four within the Department of the Interior, the 
National Parks Service, the Bureau of Land Management, U.S. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I know 
there has been some consideration in the past that we should move 
the Forest Service to the Department of the Interior for consolida- 
tion, especially when it comes to firefighting. Is this an idea that 
you think ought to be pursued? 

Mr. Rey. I do not think it will have a material effect on either 
the effectiveness or the cost of the firefighting effort. The reason for 
that is that we are already operating under a unified command sys- 
tem. So our firefighting resources and crews are interchangeable. 
There may be a lot of other reasons. People have argued in the past 
one way or another for consolidation of resource management agen- 
cies, but firefighting efficiency is not one of them. There you have 
effectively already got the consolidation. 

Mr. Tiahrt. But we do have both agencies, both the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Department of the Interior doing preparedness, sup- 
pression, hazardous fuels, rehab, State and local assistance, fire 
science. So we have a lot of overlap, a lot of redundancy between 
the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service. 

Mr. Rey. I would say it is integrated, not redundant. If you look 
at the last page of the budget overview for our fiscal year 2009 
budget request, what you will see is an integrated budget request 
for all the fire programs of both Departments. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Are your management teams integrated for fire pre- 
paredness? 

Mr. Rey. Yes. 

Mr. Tiahrt. So you do not have a duplicate set of managers, a 
duplicate set of accountants, a duplicate set of attorneys that are 
advising? 

Mr. Rey. There are some of our fire people who would say any 
more than one attorney is duplicative, but beyond that, putting 
that aside, no, they are all integrated. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Okay. That was a bad example. 

Mr. Rey. If you go out onto one of our fires, you will see USDA 
and DOI employees working interchangeably. In the unified com- 
mand system, if one of our agencies, or for that matter even a state 
agency employee, takes over command of a fire under the inte- 
grated command system, that person is in charge of all of the as- 
sets on the fire, whether it is a USDA asset, a Department of the 
Interior asset, a State asset, or a local government asset. So as I 
said, Congressman Tiahrt, there are a lot of reasons and argu- 
ments over the years about how to reorganize the Federal land 
management agencies, but since the early 1970s, the fire oper- 
ations are the one thing that have been done in a unified fashion, 
so you are not going to get much benefit there. 

Mr. Tiahrt. From your testimony then, you believe that they op- 
erate under one single umbrella today? 

Mr. Rey. Correct. 

Mr. Cason. They do. Mark and I spend a lot of time together, 
our staffs spend a lot of time together to make sure we are well- 
integrated. 

Mr. Dicks. Excuse me. Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Just to break in at that point, I can understand why 
the Department of Agriculture would say these responsibilities are 
totally and very effectively integrated, and I can understand some- 
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what why the Interior would deal with the fact of life and you are 
not likely to change it. I have not seen Agriculture give up any- 
thing at all the time I have been around public affairs, and yet the 
focusing upon the national forests and the challenges that are 
there seems to me that a lack of overlap, a better level of integra- 
tion would be helpful not otherwise. Now, I know I cannot get the 
Secretary of Agriculture to respond positively to that thought, but 
the Secretary of the Interior, you may not know this, the Secretary 
of the Interior was raised as a young boy adjacent to the San 
Bernardino National Forest, and he would understand the need for 
really highlighting this need to coordinate assets, personnel, et 
cetera. 

So the question that Mr. Tiahrt is asking seems to me to be a 
very important one and logical and should not lightly be cast aside. 

Mr. Cason. In terms of my response, I do not lightly cast it 
aside, either. I think that Mark was accurate in saying there are 
lots of people that have lots of views about the benefits of inte- 
grating one land management agency, the Forest Service, with 
other land management agencies within the Department of the In- 
terior because in large part, the Department of the Interior is pre- 
dominated by land management agencies. In terms of federal own- 
ership, the Forest Service represents the biggest outside the De- 
partment land management agency that is not there as part of the 
Department of the Interior. There are lots of attractive reasons 
why consideration of merging those together might be beneficial, 
but I think the point that we are looking at is how much better 
off would we be with integrating the fire program? We are basically 
there on the fire program itself. There may be other advantages for 
actual on-the-ground land management activities that are not fire- 
related; but with the common umbrella of NIFC and how long we 
have been doing that together as grouped agencies, not only the 
Forest Service and our Interior agencies, but also with State and 
local firefighting capabilities, with tribal firefighting capabilities, it 
has been a broad effort to get the firefighting community working 
together and that has been in place for a long time. 

Mr. Lewis. Excuse me, look at this chart in the interesting pack- 
age; if the Chairman and I were in the Defense Subcommittee, Mr. 
Murtha would have closed down the hearing because you presented 
that ridiculous chart, the inability to make sense out of it for a lay- 
man is my point. But back to the question at hand, within the De- 
partment of Defense we see the huge levels of competition between 
the various branches. And when the Air Force is going after its F— 
22, I can tell you, the Marine Corps may have a case to get another 
priority considered. In Agriculture, there are different priorities 
and their budgets are adjusted to reflect those different priorities. 
I would think that Interior ought to be focusing pretty intently on 
how all the dollars that are available for this kind of management, 
i.e. controlling the impact of fires on our forests, I would urge them 
to try to figure out how you can better give your priorities the kind 
of weight they should have in this exchange. 

Mr. Cason. Okay. I will be happy to pass that onto Secretary 
Kempthorne. 
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CARRYOVER OF EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think in the past we saw a lot of production in our 
forests, and the logical place to put it was in the Department of Ag- 
riculture where a lot of other production is included, wheat for ex- 
ample and other commodities. But today the evolution of our for- 
ests have gone away from production and more towards preserva- 
tion, and it seems to me that the natural move has moved it over 
under the umbrella of the Department of the Interior, rather than 
in the Department of Agriculture. That is my personal view of it, 
but moving beyond that, in fiscal year 2007, emergency supple- 
mental, the fiscal year 2008 emergency supplemental, and emer- 
gency funds included in fiscal year 2008 omnibus appropriations 
bill, Congress appropriated $1,265 billion emergency funding to ad- 
dress catastrophic wildfires. This is in addition to the appropriated 
discretionary dollars that we put into the fund. And about three- 
quarters of this money, $921 million, has gone to the Forest Service 
and the remaining funds go to the fire accounts within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Has there been any carry-over of this money 
for this year’s fire season? 

Mr. Cason. I do not know that. Is there any carry-over? Yes. $8.1 
million for Interior. 

Mr. Tiahrt. For Interior. Okay. 

Mr. Rey. Yeah, there is some carry-over that would be added to 
this year’s budget. I can get you the exact amount. 

Mr. Tiahrt. In the range of? 

Mr. Rey. A couple hundred million dollars on top of what is 
being asked for. So I think we look at about $1.2 billion as our 
total. 

Mr. Tiahrt. For suppression? 

Mr. Rey. For suppression, right. So there is some carry-over. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And the money 

Mr. Dicks. Which is good. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And the money borrowed from other accounts 

Mr. Rey. It has been repaid. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Has been repaid. Same with Interior? 

Mr. Cason. Same with us. 

SUPPRESSION FUNDING PROCESS 

Mr. Tiahrt. The way we have calculated this is a 10-year moving 
average, is it not? 

Mr. Cason. Correct. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And yet we have seen the trend lines that are going, 
if I can interpret this right, it looks like they are going up; and 
what we heard in the first testimony is the risk is going up. So we 
are using kind of a lagging marker for projecting our future costs. 
It seems like we ought to be at the front end of this curve. If I can 
use this as an example, and forget about the data and just look at 
the curve line, we ought to be thinking about the front of the curve 
instead of the middle of the curve. 

Mr. Rey. It has been proposed that we shorten that to be a roll- 
ing five-year average. 

Mr. Tiahrt. How about we do this? How about if we figure out 
what it takes for the Forest Service to maintain their infrastruc- 
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ture, and what if the Department of the Interior calculates what 
does it take to have the right manpower level and training and 
equipment? And then when it comes to fighting the fires, we say, 
the money is going to come out of FEMA, and we take all this 
money that we have today and use it for infrastructure and over- 
head and training and equipment. And then when we have the 
very first fire show up, we just say, FEMA, where is your check- 
book because eventually we come up with the money, just the 
$1,265 billion in the last two years. We probably ought to do it dif- 
ferently. We probably have an accounting system now that robs 
Peter to pay Paul, and it does not make sense to me. Now, I have 
not been on this committee very long, and I am probably not the 
world’s best accountant, but I do know one thing that we ought to 
apply just a little common sense. We know this money is outgoing 
and we know we are shorting the needs of the Forest Service, we 
are shorting the needs of the Department of the Interior. We are 
robbing from Peter to pay Paul. There just ought to be a smarter 
way to do this, and I do not think the five-year moving average is 
really it either. I think when you have an emergency, then FEMA 
gets involved; and in the meantime, let us figure out what it takes 
to properly maintain our Federal lands, to properly train and equip 
our personnel, and to properly maintain the infrastructure that is 
there and then emergencies are over and above. Comments? 

Mr. Rey. We submitted something akin to that as part of the 
2003 budget proposal. I think it was 2003. Do not hold me to that. 
It might have been 2002, where we proposed a government-wide 
emergency account. We would be happy to resuscitate that proposal 
and talk to you about it. 

Mr. Dicks. We would like to see it. I think it is a good idea. 

Mr. Rey. Okay. 

[The information follows:] 

Mr. Dicks and Mr. Rey for information regarding an alternative for emergency 
funding that was proposed in fiscal year 2002. 

The proposal was for a $5.6 billion Government-wide National Emergency Re- 
serve, which was intended to cover urgent, unforeseen, and non-permanent expendi- 
tures, such as the Forest Service firefighting program if the firefighting needs ex- 
ceed the base amount included in the 2002 budget. The fund would also cover emer- 
gency watershed protection, emergency conservation, and other programs. Under 
the proposal, funds would only be released from the National Emergency Reserve 
when approved by both the President and Congress. 

Mr. Cason. We have been exploring ideas together on how to ad- 
dress that problem because we in the Department of the Interior 
have the issue as well when emergency fire exceeds our capability 
to fund it. We are borrowing from other accounts within Interior 
and then looking for the good graces of Congress to repay those 
funds that we have borrowed, but it is disruptive somewhat, and 
we would like a better way of doing it as well. 

Mr. Dicks. If the gentleman would yield, this chart we had here, 
Forest Service Fire and Non-Service Fire Budget. In 1991, fire was 
$297 million. Today it is $1.9 billion. In ’91, that was 13 percent 
of the Forest Service’s budget, today it is 48 percent. I mean, this 
is having a very negative effect. In fact, the non-fire part of the 
budget is $2.1 billion in 2003, and it was $2 billion in 1991. You 
see what has happened here. Fire has gone up, and the rest of the 
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budget for trails, for roads, for all the other things that Forest 
Service does has been hammered. 

Mr. Rey. Those figures are correct. The one thing that I want to 
clarify, though, is that we count all the fuels treatment work as 
part of the fire budget. So to the extent that we made that a top 
budget priority, that is reflected in there, too. That is not just in- 
crease in fire suppression costs, it is a concerted effort over the last 
seven years to do fuels treatment work to try to turn the corner 
on that increase and suppression. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And I think that is where your work in 2003 and 
your current work about how this should be allocated is good infor- 
mation for the Committee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Lewis, do you have any further questions? 

AIRCRAFT USE IN FIREFIGHTING 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, there are two areas that very much 
concern me and may or may not be the priority of the Committee, 
but I have been looking at the availability of military aircraft as 
it relates to fighting fires; and we were supposed to receive six air- 
crafts in August of this year, and it appears that there is going to 
be a delay. There has been an ongoing delay pattern over the 
years. Can someone give me a handle on what kind of response you 
are getting there and what we do to solve the problem making 
those aircrafts available? 

Mr. Cason. Mr. Rey? 

Mr. Rey. Yeah, this is a Forest Service/Department of Defense 
joint effort to utilize C-130 for firefighting purposes. Currently we 
have six C-130H models that are available for use using the first 
generation mobile airborne firefighting system. That is the tanking 
system that you roll in and out of a plane so that it can be used 
for other purposes when it is not being used for firefighting. Those 
six were deployed in southern California during the October 2007 
incidents. We are trying to upgrade the tank system, and we are 
trying to fit the new tanks to the C-130Js. So there are two levels 
of complexity there. Even to make the C-130Hs which are the cur- 
rent models that we are using, more effective, we want to put the 
second generation tanks into those. That will be done this spring 
so that all the C-130Hs will be fitted with the newer tanks which 
will result in more effective retardant or water delivery. 

The C-130Js are proving to be a more difficult engineering chal- 
lenge than we and the Department of Defense originally antici- 
pated because of the different electronics in the aircrafts and the 
fitting of the new tanking system to the cargo doors. We are still 
in negotiations with Lockheed, with DOD, and with the contractor 
who is making the tank, but we hope to have the C-130Js oper- 
ational at the latest by the time we get into the southern California 
firefighting seasons. 

Mr. Lewis. That is where I was taking it. Do you think they will 
be available as we go forward? 

Mr. Rey. The H’s will all certainly be available and more effec- 
tively outfitted with the new generation of tanks. The J’s we hope 
and believe will be available in time for the southern California 
season. They will not be available for the early part of the fire sea- 
son. 
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FIREFIGHTER PAY PARITY 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, another question relative to your con- 
cern about personnel earlier. It is my understanding that there is 
a differential between pay levels within the Federal services versus 
State services, particularly in California. We bring people aboard 
to carry forward Federal Forest Service personnel requirements 
and after we get them aboard and begin to do the training, it would 
appear that we may be training them for State services because the 
States in California, the pay scales are much higher for personnel, 
relatively. Is this a problem and if so, what do we do about it? 

Mr. Rey. It is a reality that we are looking at and evaluating to 
see how much of a problem it is. You are correct. The State system 
has a higher salary grade, it has what we call portal-to-portal sal- 
ary treatment which means that if you are on a fire, the moment 
you leave home, you start to draw a salary whether you are doing 
any actual firefighting work; and you keep drawing salary until 
you return home. And then of course as you know, Mr. Lewis, the 
State retirement system in California is a very generous one, at 
least for now until the finances of the State become such that they 
cannot be sustained. So yes, we have experienced some movement 
of Federal firefighters in southern California to the State fire- 
fighting agency or even in some cases to county agencies. 

Now, the question we are evaluating is how big a problem is 
that? On the one hand, you hate to lose trained people. On the 
other hand, they are still fighting fires. Under a unified command 
system, they are going to be on the fire line along with Federal 
firefighters, and we have not so far had any shortfalls in our new 
recruitment. So perhaps, you know, in some perspectives it is an 
inconvenience that we are in essence helping train State fire- 
fighters. On the other hand, we are still producing trained fire- 
fighters. If we were to conversely adopt the same salary structure 
as the State of California for the Federal firefighters in southern 
California, I am quite confident that we would create another cou- 
ple of problems. One, our preparedness costs would increase be- 
cause we would be paying more, and second, we would be seeing 
Federal firefighters moving to southern California with great alac- 
rity because there would be a pay differential between what they 
would get fighting fires for the Federal Government in southern 
California versus what they would be getting in say Washington 
or 

Mr. Lewis. I understand your point, Mr. Secretary Rey, but let 
us say Norm Dicks and I were having a little exchange here and 
I was anxious to get some of his personnel which he trained very 
well. But in the meantime, I have the opportunity of a much higher 
pay scale because of the way we treat personnel. I would be steal- 
ing his people, and I think he would see a difference and would not 
be too happy with that. In the San Bernardino National Forest, we 
lost like 60 firefighters I guess in a reasonably short period of time 
to Forestry Department, and the real control of those personnel, 
whether they were available in a timely fashion, et cetera, is and 
should be of concern. 

Mr. Rey. That is what we are trying to evaluate is how big a 
problem is this in the context of how long it takes us to recruit, 
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train, and deploy replacement firefighters. But again, it is not like 
an exchange of personnel between you and Congressman Dicks in 
the sense that we are still working under a unified command sys- 
tem. So those former Federal-now-State firefighters are on the lines 
there with the Federal firefighters. 

Mr. Dicks. And if we change everything to the California stand- 
ard, that would raise our costs dramatically. 

Mr. Rey. Fairly significantly, right. 

Mr. Dicks. So we have to evaluate as well, and I notice Cali- 
fornia is having some financial difficulties. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. So we may have to revise some of their programs. 

Mr. Lewis. I wonder if the State forester representative might 
have something to say about this. 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. Thank you. I would say the problem of gen- 
erous State pay scales may be unique to California. 

Mr. Lewis. It is. It is true in Arizona. You are holding the line. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I was waiting for that. 

Mr. Rey. He may be losing Arizona firefighters. 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. We lose them to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Dicks. Oh, you do? So you have the opposite problem. So 
maybe it all nets out. Mr. Calvert. 

HISTORICAL FIRE TREND DATA 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lewis brought up 
the issue with the C-130Js. I know that has been delayed signifi- 
cantly over the last couple years, but also we had a problem as you 
know in this last fire with the interface with the military, the 
United States Marine Corps; and I would hope that we learned 
from that and we are not going to have that problem in the future. 
But I wanted to bring that point up. You can answer it. And I have 
the same problem with these charts as Mr. Lewis does. What 
drives me crazy about these things is they start out in a relatively 
early, and I think of 1970 as relatively early, the time I graduated 
from high school, but I imagine they kept statistical data prior to 
1970. They get more accurate statistical data if they go back at 
least mid-century or something. 

Mr. Dicks. There is no question these data are accurate and it 
does show a trend. 

Mr. Calvert. With an exception. 

Mr. Dicks. As painful as that may be for the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Calvert. Oh, no, I am not questioning the accuracy of the 
data from 1974. I am just wondering if we can take data from 1950 
and move that from 1950 to 

Mr. Rey. The short answer is we can to some degree. We did not 
collect all of the information that we collect today in 1950, and we 
did collect more information than we did at the turn of the last cen- 
tury. What these data show is that we are in a trend of more se- 
vere fire years, and that I think is indisputable. What they do not 
indisputably demonstrate is whether that trend is linear or wheth- 
er we are on an upward part of a cyclical trend. The worst fire 
years in the last century have not been the most recent years. We 
burned 30 or 40 million acres of ground in 1910 and probably a 
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comparable amount of ground in the teens. Now, there is a dif- 
ference, and that is why aggregating data that far back are not 
necessarily that useful. In 1910 and in the teens, we did not have 
a modern-day firefighting force, so a lot of fires that we would have 
extinguished today because we want them to be extinguished 
burned for millions of acres because we did not have the capability. 
So we are in an upward trend in terms of fire severity. That much 
is clear. Whether that is cyclical and will eventually cycle out of it, 
and some of our climatologists believe that you have long-term 
drought and wet cycles as well as short-term drought and wet cy- 
cles. Whether we will cycle out of it, we do not know for sure. That 
is unknown. But your point is we could reconstruct data that far 
back, but it would be hard to make them apples and apples com- 
parison given the intervening variables, like our ability to extin- 
guish fires if we want to as opposed to the case in 1910 where we 
were dragging the bars of Spokane to find people to go out and put 
on a fire line compared to what we do today, which is somewhat 
different at least. 


HAZARDOUS FUELS PROJECTS 

Mr. Calvert. And the other question I have, is Fish and Wildlife 
more cooperative now than they have been in the past on reduction 
of hazardous materials throughout the United States? 

Mr. Rey. I think the trend line there has been positive, and it 
is not just Fish and Wildlife. It is local, State, and regulatory agen- 
cies as well who have a role in that. 

Mr. Calvert. You hear that from the State, too. Do you see a 
positive trend in that? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. I am glad you asked actually. I have a rather 
extraordinary story to relay, and it is about Director Hall who was 
regional director of the Fish and Wildlife Service before he came 
to Washington to be director of the agency. We had a project in the 
interface of Flagstaff on State lands that was going to impact the 
spotted owl, and we needed to consult with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service on the impacts of that project. We could not get our logical 
Federal partners to sponsor the State as required by Section 7. 
They were afraid it would impact their allowable take for spotted 
owls, and to break the logjam, Regional Director Hall decided to 
partner with the State so that he could consult with himself to 
move the project forward. I would say his efforts alone account for 
tremendous change and response in the agency and how well they 
are able to work with us to move these sorts of projects forward. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. It is essential that these kind of projects move for- 
ward, right, in order to 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. These communities are literally at-risk, their 
very survival, and these projects must move forward. And we have 
a director in the agency that understands that and has worked 
with us. 

Mr. Dicks. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Cason. I would say from my standpoint, I work routinely 
with Fish and Wildlife Service and Park Service, BLM, and Indian 
Affairs on these projects, and I would say at least recently, I have 
not seen any problem with any of the agencies and their willing- 
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ness to participate in hazardous fuels reduction projects and that 
we have been working through a concerted effort to make sure that 
we are identifying and funding the highest priorities without re- 
gard to whose land it is to make sure we get the biggest impact 
possible from the funding we have 

Mr. Dicks. If you could just yield for 30 seconds, was there not 
a big fight when we had this legislation, the Healthy Forests Initia- 
tive, about where these projects should be done, the Forest Health 
Projects. Or should they focus on the wildland urban interface? 
Was that not a concern? 

Mr. Cason. It is a continuing consideration. Where do you 
prioritize spending the available funds that we have? And we are 
going through a very deliberate exercise within the Department to 
make sure that we fund the highest priority projects without re- 
gard to land jurisdiction. 

Mr. Calvert. I bring that up, Mr. Chairman, because as you 
know a number of years ago the Fish and Wildlife Service routinely 
would deny, you know, applicants the permission to go out and re- 
duce fuel loads in certain areas, and that was very difficult for the 
States and local communities to deal with, so I just wanted to bring 
that point up. 

Mr. Rey. One of the things that changed that to a degree was 
the counterpart regulations that we wrote with Fish and Wildlife 
Service and NOAA Fisheries as part of the Healthy Forest Initia- 
tive. In those regulations, what we articulated was clear guidance 
to both Fish and Wildlife Service and NOAA Fisheries is that as 
we are consulting on a fuels treatment project that is in an area 
where there are threatened endangered species, they need to look 
at not just the short-term impact of the project on this species’ 
well-being, but the long-term consequences of inaction and the in- 
creased risk of catastrophic fire. I think that once we inculcated 
that kind of a tradeoff in how you look at these kinds of fuel treat- 
ment projects, then the logjam, if I can use that metaphor sort of 
broke. 

Mr. Dicks. Quite good. Mr. Tiahrt. Are you done, Ken? 

Mr. Calvert. Yes, thanks. 

AIRCRAFT USE IN FIREFIGHTING 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think it was called the Witch Fire last year. There 
was use of helicopters in part of the firefighting, and the large ones 
that dipped the water out I think performed well. But what is re- 
ferred to as the light utility helicopter, I think there were about six 
of them involved from reports I heard, and they were unable to fly 
for various reasons. Do you guys own light-utility helicopters or 
were they the military’s? 

Mr. Rey. In that particular case, I think those may have been 
military helicopters. It was not a question that they could not fly 
because they were lighter aircraft, the wind conditions affected 
them disproportionately. You know, you have a gradient when you 
have heavy winds which you always do in Santa Ana conditions, 
and as the wind speed picks up, your smaller aircraft drop out of 
your aviation response and then when you get to anything above 
30 miles an hour of extended gusts, then you might as well set ev- 
erything down because either the flight conditions are unsafe or be- 
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cause of the wind gusts, you cannot make water or retardant drops 
very accurately so you are just putting 

Mr. Calvert. If the gentleman would yield just for a second. 
However, once those winds did decrease, I understand there were 
difficulties in allowing those military aircrafts to move forward be- 
cause of what you call spotters. They were not sanctioned by var- 
ious authorities and were not on those helicopters, and it was a 
two- or three-day delay or a couple days delay before those heli- 
copters could be utilized. 

Mr. Rey. It was about a 36-hour delay after the winds dropped 
down. You know, in the after-action reviews of all of these large in- 
cidents you learn something. The primary gap there was that Cal 
Fire and the Marine Corps did not have a local agreement to mobi- 
lize those air assets. That has been — 

Mr. Calvert. Do they now 

Mr. Rey [continuing]. Rectified. 

Mr. Calvert (continuing). Have an agreement? 

Mr. Rey. Yes, they have gone back and negotiated a local agree- 
ment. The reason for the delay, if I can finish, is that with the ab- 
sence of a local agreement between Cal Fire and the Marines, the 
other military branches did have local agreements. With the ab- 
sence of that agreement, the request for the assets had to go up 
to the National Interagency Fire Center and then back down to the 
incident commanders. Now, we have rectified that so that should 
not be a problem next year. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Were there use of unmanned air vehicles for infra- 
red spotting the hot spots and things? I heard reports there were 
some used. 

Mr. Rey. The military was gracious enough to let us use those 
vehicles sort of on a trial basis. 

Mr. Tiahrt. And how did they work? 

Mr. Rey. They worked pretty well. 

Mr. Tiahrt. The Forest Service does not have any of those vehi- 
cles? 

Mr. Rey. Not available to us. Now, one of the issues 

Mr. Dicks. Are these UAV’s you are talking about? 

Mr. Rey. Yes, drones. One of the issues is that some of the tech- 
nology that is used is classified, so we will have to work with the 
military. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Yes, but you do not really need the classified 
version. 

Mr. Rey. I know. 

Mr. Tiahrt. What you need is the infrared, and commercial sat- 
ellites have that now. 

Mr. Rey. Correct. What we would have to do would be to basi- 
cally pull out the classified technology from one of those drones so 
that we could use it for just the infrared. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you use any of the classified satellites at all? Do 
you get any help from those satellites? 

Mr. Rey. We get some from the system, yes. Both Interior and 
Agriculture are cooperators with the military on the use of that in- 
formation. 

Mr. Dicks. Any other questions? All right. We will excuse these 
witnesses. I want to bring the first panel back just for a second. 
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I have a couple things I want to ask. Thank you very much. We 
appreciate your being here and being patient and waiting for us to 
get through this. Dr. Westerling, you were talking about how the 
fire season has expanded. Would you go back and tell us a little 
bit more about that? 

Dr. Westerling. Sure. You can hear me? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Dr. Westerling. Okay. So it has increased a little over two 
months, and it is split about evenly between increases on the start- 
ing side, so it is an earlier start, and then longer duration. And 
part of the longer duration is that the conditions that allow for 
rapid spread of these fires once they ignite are persisting longer 
into the season, and then the time that these fires burn before they 
are put out are also increased. 

Mr. Dicks. And again, what is the reason for that in your judg- 
ment? 

Dr. Westerling. In my judgment, the most important factor is 
how dry the vegetation is, how dry the fuel is because of an early 
spring. So it is not so much that the soil moisture is going to be 
so much drier in a year with an early spring — its that it dries out 
so much earlier. You are basically extending the summer dry sea- 
son for another month in some of these years, and that has a big 
impact on the vegetation. 

Mr. Dicks. And also the bug infestation, that also is a problem, 
right? 

Dr. Westerling. Well, it is a temporary problem, so when you 
kill the trees and you have all those dead needles, then you have 
increased the fire risk in the canopy. Once those needles fall out 
of the canopy, then you have increased the risk of surface fire but 
not canopy fire. So it changes over time. 

Mr. Dicks. Dr. Hammer, you talked a lot about the wildland 
urban interface and the increase in population. Do you have any 
ideas, any suggestions on what Congress should do about this as 
it relates to fires? 

Dr. Hammer. I was not expecting a question quite like that. 

Mr. Dicks. You never know what you are going to get around 
here. 

Dr. Hammer. You never know what you are going to get. Let me 
tell you about two things. 

Mr. Dicks. Let us hear from Oregon State, okay? 

Dr. Hammer. Okay. Let us talk about two things, and one you 
brought up, and that is addressing fire mitigation efforts at the 
wildland urban interface, and I want to clarify some of that and 
how it has evolved. And let me just use an example. Centralia is 
not in your district, but you are aware of it. 

Dr. Dicks. I know where it is. 

Dr. Hammer. You know where it is. 

Mr. Dicks. Close to Chehalis. 

Dr. Hammer. Close to Chehalis. And you are aware of the flood- 
ing that occurred there last fall. Well, there are flood control meas- 
ures within those two cities. I think that we know now from those 
floods that effectively if we are going to protect those cities from 
floods, the flood control measures need to be outside those cities, 
perhaps wetlands restoration miles away; and I think that is the 
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same with the wildland urban interface, that when we are thinking 
about protecting the wildland urban interface or reducing fire haz- 
ard for those areas, it does not necessarily mean treatments within 
those areas. Now, here 

Mr. Dicks. It might mean treatment somewhere else. 

Dr. Hammer. It might mean treatment somewhere else, that is 
right. So gauging the protection of the wildland urban interface by 
the level of the treatments that occur in the wildland urban inter- 
face is not a proper metric. Let me go a little bit further if you will, 
then to your question, and I think that has been talked about al- 
ready, and that is community partnerships, are a direction that the 
Federal Government should go in. 

I say this both based on what I presented to you today profes- 
sionally, but also based on my own personal background. I am from 
rural Montana. And with respect to that, let me just discuss that. 
For much of the 20th century, we had local community organiza- 
tions that were responsible for wildfire protection and suppression 
in their community. Those were called Forest Protective Associa- 
tions. Those were largely a result of the 1910 wildfires and the 
wildfires in the teens, but we had local organizations that were re- 
sponsible for hiring crews and addressing the wildfire issues in 
their communities. 

So the notion that developing partnerships with local commu- 
nities is not new. It is something that we have been doing. 

Mr. Dicks. Did that deteriorate or fall apart? 

Dr. Hammer. Well, I should let Mr. Rowdabaugh address that, 
but I think yes, in the 1960s, most of those were eliminated. The 
ones in Western Montana certainly were. 

Mr. Dicks. Why does that happen? 

Dr. Hammer. Oh, now I have got myself in trouble here. 

Mr. Dicks. We will get him back up here. So what happened? 
What happened to these groups? What is it called, Wildland Pre- 
paredness Association? 

Mr. Rowdabaugh. They are called Forest Protective Associa- 
tions, and some still exist. There are three I think in Oregon. Actu- 
ally, this is the fire chief from Red Lodge, Montana. He just whis- 
pered the school solution in my ear which was how the State laws 
in Montana changed, and they were replaced by fire districts. But 
more perhaps to contemporary, many of these organizations have 
been recreated in the context of community-based organizations 
that have taken responsibility for community protection and devel- 
opment into the community wildfire protection plans. Our first in 
Arizona was PAWUIC which is Prescott Area Wildland Urban 
Interface Commission. It was started by the local community in as- 
sociation with BLM and the Forest Service in the State Forester’s 
office in I believe 1985, well before the current onflux of the prior 
problems we had. It was appreciated. And we have tremendous ex- 
amples from the State of Arizona, the Greater Flagstaff Forest 
Partnership, and a number of community-based organizations that 
have formed around this idea of community involvement, commu- 
nity initiative in protecting themselves from wildland fire. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you want to add anything to that? You can sit 
right up here. Tell the reporter your name. 
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Mr. Kuntz. My name is Tom Kuntz, and I am the Fire Chief in 
Red Lodge, Montana, representing the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. I chair their Wildland Fire Policy Committee. I am in 
a dangerous spot because I could probably talk for an hour on the 
subject on the questions that you asked, but I will try to answer 
the question in a couple of seconds. The reality is that we have a 
little bit about what the gentleman talked about in terms of local- 
based fire protection in local organizations, local fire districts, local 
fire departments that do dispersed, broad-based protection for 
wildland fires. Just in terms of some of the comments of OIG, we, 
just in our area in two counties, we have about 100 pieces of equip- 
ment of wildland fire resources that we respond to or utilize for 
fires, both on Forest Service and BLM lands compared to three en- 
gines that the Forest Service staffs. So there are a huge quantity 
of local and state resources that provide the protection as Mr. 
Rowdabaugh indicated for Federal Wildland Fire Protection. 

Mr. Dicks. Are you concerned about these cutbacks in Federal 
and State assistance? 

Mr. Kuntz. I think those cutbacks could be very, very detri- 
mental, especially in terms of State fire assistance, the rural fire 
assistance Programs and the volunteer fire assistance programs. 

Mr. Dicks. We should be enhancing that rather than cutting 
them back? 

Mr. Kuntz. You know, absolutely. There was a cost containment 
report that several of the members that are here today participated 
on it a few years ago, and one of the things that is true of almost 
all fires is that small fires are cheap, big fires are expensive. You 
keep fires small by putting them out quickly in areas that have 
been treated well. The quicker you can put them out, the less ex- 
pensive they are going to be. So in order to put them out quickly, 
you need to put resources where the fires are. That means disperse 
broad-based fire-fighting resources. By supporting local organiza- 
tions, you are able to benefit the resources that already exist there 
and you have very low incremental costs in terms of keeping my 
fire small. By trying to build the preparedness system apart from 
that, it can be very expensive. So the more that we can keep those 
resources disbursed, the less expensive the preparedness end of 
fires is, the more we can keep fires small with low cost resources, 
the less our large suppression fires are going to be. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. That was very useful. Any others? Mr. 
Tiahrt? 

Mr. Tiahrt. No, I appreciate it. 

Mr. Dicks. Ken. 

Mr. Calvert. Dr. Westerling, I do not know if in your statistical 
hunt for details, you looked at increasing fuel loads over the years 
because of potentially lack of management with some of these areas 
which obviously increased the probability of a major fire. Is that 
part of the information that you gathered? 

Dr. Westerling. I am glad you asked the question because I 
have been a little concerned that perhaps there would be too much 
focus on just a blanket policy of thinning. It is really going to vary 
from one ecosystem to the next how effective that is going to be. 
You are going to actually increase fire risk if you start taking trees 
out of some places. So what we have was a nice, natural experi- 
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ment in a study I did where the area that we saw that had the 
biggest response to climate and the biggest contribution to the in- 
crease in fire in the western United States contained forests that 
were least effective over the long term by the suppression activity 
and land use activity, and that is because the fire return intervals 
were so long. So if you have a place where it does not burn every 
once in a hundred years or so, suppressing fires for 50 years does 
not have an impact on the fuels because it is a dense forest al- 
ready. The places where we have had the most impact on the fuels 
with suppression are actually a minority of the forest area on the 
Western United States. And it tends to be a lower elevation and 
lower latitudes. But that is a real growth simplification. 

Mr. Dicks. Where that has worked? 

Dr. Westerling. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. But that is where it has worked, clearing out the un- 
derstory? 

Dr. Westerling. Well, that is where it needs to be done the 
most. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Anything else? Well, thank you very much, and 
we appreciate all of you being here and this was obviously an ongo- 
ing issue but we appreciate your good testimony and being here. 
Thank you. 
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Questions for the Record 
Chairman Norm Dicks 

Wildland Fire Management - USDA Inspector General 
Hearing Date: February 12, 2008 


Dicks Question I. Do you think we need a clearer national, not just federal, policy and 
approach to wildfire suppression? 

Answer: There definitely needs to be a better national policy and approach to wildfire 
suppression. Wildfires are an inter-jurisdictional problem. The problem is not solely a Federal 
issue. In fact, it is not an issue that Federal agencies have the capability to solve alone. The 
solutions must include actions by local authorities. Wildfires impact State and local 
governments just as significantly as they do Federal agencies. State and local governments vary 
significantly in their ability to respond to wildfires and the actions they have taken to mitigate the 
effects of these fires. State and local governments often provide the critical initial response to 
fires. However, there are significant differences in initial response capabilities. This initial 
response significantly affects the costs and effects of wildfires. The two percent of fires that 
escape initial attack result in approximately eighty percent of wildfire suppression costs. 

The actions communities have taken to mitigate the effects of wildfires also vary widely by 
locality. Building codes, land use and zoning codes are all within the jurisdiction of State and 
local governments. Implementation and strict enforcement of appropriate codes could 
significantly reduce the cost of wildfire suppression and also minimize the effects of wildfire on 
communities. Actions taken by homeowners have a significant impact on whether their houses 
will bum if/when threatened by wildfire. FS researchers studied two actual WUI fires that 
destroyed almost 1,000 homes and found that ninety-five percent of the homes with 
nonflammable roofs and a vegetation clearance of 32 to 60 feet survived the fires. FS researchers 
have concluded that it is the “ignition zone” within 200 feet of structures, rather than conditions 
hundreds or thousands of feet beyond, that determines whether a home will ignite during a 
wildfire. This research further concluded that for most homes, effective wildfire protection 
depends almost solely on the fuel reduction activities that take place on privately owned land. 

Working with State and local governments, the Federal government needs to establish clear 
policies on wildfire suppression. These policies need to establish when wildfires will be fought 
and how resources will be prioritized. Priorities should clearly be allocated to those situations 
where suppression efforts will have the highest probability of success and be cost effective, i.e. 
to communities that have enacted and enforce strict Firewise policies. Importantly, a national 
policy would need to reflect better cost sharing of suppression and preparedness expenditures. 
Costs need to be allocated based upon the primary factors that drive expenditures, i.e. protection 
of the Wildland Urban Interface (WUI). 
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Dicks Question 2. You have shown that hazardous fuels project fund allocation methods 
vary tremendously by region? Do you think that we should have confidence that best 
projects are the ones that actually get done? 

Answer: The public (taxpayer) deserves to have confidence that funds spend on hazardous fuels 
projects are spent wisely and will have the maximum effect possible. Continued funding of these 
projects needs to be contingent upon land management agencies being able to demonstrate they 
are focusing resources on those projects that present the greatest risk and will be most effective 
in reducing that risk. In order to accomplish this, treatment of hazardous fuels needs to be 
incorporated into a national wildland fire protection and suppression policy. As part of this 
policy, fuel reduction projects need to be targeted to those areas where they will have the greatest 
impact. 

FS is in the process of changing its policy to help ensure this occurs. FS has issued new policy 
and guidance on identification and funding of projects. However, as the recent GAO report 
identified, this has not been consistently implemented throughout the agency. Strong leadership 
and accountability for adherence to national policy will be required to ensure these new policies 
are fully implemented. 

It is important to remember that hazardous fuels reductions include the efforts of State and local 
governments. Reduction or mitigation of fuels around homes, while it results in more significant 
reduction in costs for suppression, is the responsibility of the private property owner or local 
authority. FS places emphasis on private property mitigation by supporting Firewise policies and 
providing funds to local authorities who, in turn, concentrate on private property. 

Dicks Question 3. Do you think the Forest Service focuses too much on acre 
accomplishment and targets when decisions for hazardous fuels projects are made? Are 
they doing projects to get lots of acres, like grasslands in eastern Montana instead of forests 
or brush around cities and towns that actually need risk reduction? 

Answer: The use of the term “acre treated” is easily identified and communicated to 
management and outside parties (Congress, GAO, OIG, and the public). In the past, land 
managers have been measured or held accountable based upon the use of “acres treated” for a 
given amount of funding. A more appropriate measurement would be “risk reduced or avoided” 
on an acre as the result of a project. However, this has not been the practice either by FS 
management or other bodies. As long as management or other bodies continue to focus on 
“acres treated” as a measurement, there will be some land managers who will respond by 
focusing on treating acres and not reducing risk. However, in response to OIG and GAO audits, 
FS has developed new performance measures that measure changes in condition class of Federal 
lands and outcomes of projects that remove fuel. 
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Dicks Question 4. Shouldn’t this committee and the public have more assurance that the 
federal agencies can weigh fire risk, effectiveness and efficiency when determining which 
agencies, or locations, should see fuels treatments? 

Answer: As we discussed in our answer to question 2, we believe the Federal land management 
agencies need to demonstrate they are focusing resources on those projects that present the 
greatest risk and will be most effective in reducing that risk. Also, a national wildland fire 
protection and suppression policy that incorporates treatments of hazardous fuels should be 
developed. 

Dicks Question 5. You have looked at the various cost containment measures but it seems 
quite difficult to review after the fact the individual fire suppression decisions made during 
extreme emergencies? Since each wildfire is different, how could the agencies implement 
better ways of monitoring costs and evaluating their success at cost containment? 

Answer: While each wildfire is different, the basic principles of effective suppression and 
resource management remain the same. More effective cost containment reviews and 
accountability of managers for their decisions would increase the effectiveness of cost 
containment efforts. 

To achieve this, FS has started implementing significant changes in how it conducts cost 
containment reviews. In cooperation with OIG, FS has developed a new “Wildfire Cost 
Containment Review” course. The course was piloted in two training sessions prior to the 2007 
wildfire season. For 2008, the course was modified based upon the experience gained during 
2007 and again will be offered in two sessions prior to wildfire season. Enrolled participants for 
the 2008 sessions represent most of the major land management agencies and some state 
governments. The course changes the emphasis from counting such items as “bottled water” to 
evaluating the significant decisions that drive costs. FS has also issued new guidance on the 
conduct of cost containment reviews. FS is also working with other land management agencies 
to develop a new inter-agency policy on cost containment reviews. Under FS’ new policy, the 
cost containment review teams are to be composed of inter-disciplinary members with sufficient 
experience to evaluate suppression decisions. At least one team member should have completed 
the new cost containment review course. 

The success of this new process will depend upon several factors. The teams will need to expand 
the scope of their reviews to include fires that cost less than $5 million (the current threshold for 
mandatory review). The use of tools, such as the “stratified cost index,” would help in the 
selection of wildfires to review and in data analysis. The current process, lines of authority, 
standards for fieldwork and reporting, etc., need to be further codified in formal directives and 
policy. There needs to be a continued commitment by management to the proper staffing and 
availability of personnel to perform the reviews. Most importantly, management needs to be 
committed to following up on review findings, correcting problems, and holding managers 
accountable for their actions. 
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Dicks Question 6. What kinds of legislative or administrative policies or programs have 
you heard being discussed regarding incentives for communities to self-protect and reduce 
risk for fire? 

Answer: Several states, including California, Montana, and Oregon, are making significant 
strides toward legislation that requires or provides incentives for mitigation of fuels on private 
property in high risk WUI areas. Some states, such as California, have started charging 
homeowners living in the WUI a special fire protection tax. The homeowner’s tax is reduced if 
they take measures to protect their home against wildfire, such as putting a tile roof on their 
house, or clearing brush immediately surrounding their residence. It has been reported that the 
state of Montana has proposed making the availability of state fire funds to localities contingent 
upon the localities implementing adequate fire prevention measures. 

The Federal government has several programs to help communities to protect themselves from 
wildland fire. Firewise is a national federally funded program designed to teach individuals how 
to reduce the risk of wildfire to their property. This program, through a grant from the FS and 
the Department of Interior, provides training, education, and support for a network of state 
Firewise liaisons to assist communities and local authorities in mitigation efforts on private 
property in the WUI. The program has grown consistently over the years and is reaching more 
people. A similar project, Fire Safe Councils, is funded through the FS but functions mainly in 
California to encourage mitigation on public and private property. These two programs are the 
primary methods for promoting individual responsibility for mitigation on private property. FS 
is in the second year of a pilot project designed to empower and motivate homeowners to 
mitigate and provide defensible space. Firewise mitigation teams work directly with incident 
management teams and local jurisdictions to assess and triage homes in a fire's path and direct 
homeowners to take action well before a fire arrives. Homeowners’ actions in these cases can 
help save their property, create defensible space for themselves and firefighters, slow the 
progress of the fire and help protect their neighborhoods, thus reducing risk and saving 
resources. The pilot continues through 2008. We also note two bills currently pending, S.2390 
and H.R. 5218, that seek to promote firesafe communities. 

Dicks Question 7. The agencies seem to be relying on the “stratified cost index” as the 
single major measurement of fire suppression efficiency. What is this index, how does it 
work, and is it meaningful? Should we rely on it so much? 

Answer: The stratified cost index is an analytical tool to identify wildfires that have costs that 
are significantly different from what is considered normal. By itself, the stratified cost index 
does not measure fire suppression efficiency. It is a compilation of historical wildfires and their 
costs, sorted by size, topography, fuels, etc. Because the circumstances surrounding wildfires are 
so varied, FS hopes to use this index to compare “apples to apples.” Fires with costs lower than 
the index norm will be reviewed to see what cost containment practices were applied and to 
recommend those practices be used, if possible, on other fires. Fires with costs above the norm 
will be reviewed to see why those fires were more expensive than most. The index appears to be 
a meaningful way to examine cost containment trends across a variety of wildfires. The FS also 
intends to fine tune the index over the coming years to make it even more effective in 
understanding and controlling wildfire costs. Use of the cost index is only a preliminary step in 
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determining whether decisions made on a wiidfire were cost effective. An effective review of 
each set of circumstances is still necessary. 

Dicks Question 8. You have discussed cost sharing — how do federal agencies and then 
states figure out how they will share? What amount should the Forest Service pay, and 
what should states, and subsequently, the FEMA pay? 

Answer: Cost sharing between Federal agencies and State and local governments is based upon 
a set of cost sharing agreements. These agreements may vary significantly from state to state or 
even locality. In most instances if a fire bums on Federal land, the Federal government pays all 
of those costs even if the Federal government is fighting the fire solely to keep it from reaching 
homes on State and county lands. States believe it is fair for the Federal government to bear all 
of the fire suppression costs because they argue that the Federal government created the wildfire 
risks through decades of forest mismanagement. However, past management actions that have 
contributed to current conditions were not mismanagement. These were what most informed 
organizations and people thought were the correct actions at the time. This included Federal, 
State, and local governments, private companies, and knowledgeable individuals. The current 
wildfire threat has been contributed to by factors such as long term drought, expanding 
development in the WUI, and the suppression of past fire ignitions that resulted in a build-up of 
hazardous fuels. 

A number of factors should be considered when deciding who should pay costs. These could 
include: 1) was any agency or party actually at fault or to blame for the fire, 2) whose decisions 
or needs are being met by the suppression effort, and 3) whose resources are being protected? 

The key point in any debate about Federal vs. State/county suppression cost responsibilities is 
this: Federal fire suppression costs, currently averaging about $1 billion per year, will continue to 
increase unless something is done to regulate development in the WUI. Since State and county 
officials are the only entities with the authority to regulate WUI development, States and 
counties should bear a portion of the cost of their non-action. In terms of how those protection 
costs should be allocated, FS and the State/local agencies negotiate the cost sharing percentages 
for each wildfire. If FS was fighting a fire on Federal land, and the only reason for the 
suppression was to protect WUI homes, one could argue that all or most of the suppression costs 
should be paid by the States and local governments if/when the State and local governments did 
not require homeowners to create defensible spaces. 

Dicks Question 9. You have looked at the opportunities for fire use, in which certain 
wildfires are monitored and allowed to burn rather than automatically being suppressed. 
What are the main barriers to doing more of this? Do you see a positive trend by agencies? 
Are there specific training or specialist team costs that we need to consider? 

Answer: During our audit of large fire suppression costs, we determined there were additional 
opportunities for Wildland fire use (WFU) (Forest Service Large Fire Suppression Costs, No: 
08601-44-SF, Issued November 2006). During our audit, we identified the following 
information: 
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• The main barriers to increasing WFU are risk aversion, existing interagency fire 
suppression policies unduly restricting FS from using wildland fire, and insufficient fire- 
use staff to take advantage of wildland fire use opportunities. 

• WFU use is inherently risky because any fire, no matter how well managed, might 
escape. Many FS managers are reluctant to authorize WFU if there is even a slight 
chance that the fire will escape and become a wildfire. There have been WFU events in 
the past that escaped, destroying homes and costing millions of dollars. FS managers fear 
that their careers will be over if their WFU event escapes and becomes a wildfire. 

• Federal interagency fire suppression policies currently do not allow managers to alternate 
between WFU and fire suppression. If a manager starts suppressing a fire, then the 
manager has to keep suppressing it until the fire is out. If the policies were more flexible, 
allowing managers to alternate between fire suppression and WFU, WFU might increase. 
The manager could authorize fire use as long as conditions were favorable. If conditions 
became dangerous (for example, if the wind increased), the manager could switch to fire 
suppression to make sure the fire stays appropriately contained, then switch back to fire 
use when/if conditions once again became favorable. 

• FS estimates that it would need at least 300 fire-use managers to select wildland fire use 
for all eligible ignitions. At the time of our audit, FS had only 83 qualified fire-use 
managers. 

Since our audit, FS has taken actions to increase the number of personnel qualified and available 
to monitor WFU and changed the policy on Appropriate Management Response (AMR) for 
wildfires. AMR is an approach to firefighting that treats each fire individually, accounting for 
threats to lives and property first, but also weighing factors like ecology and landscape. AMR 
can range from aggressively suppressing a wildland fire to managing an incident as a WFU use 
event. 


Dicks Question 10. Do you see the agency conducting adequate monitoring to see if treated 
acres actually improve the land conditions or reduce future fire risk? 

Answer: FS is currently developing a program to monitor hazardous fuels treatments regarding 
effectiveness in reducing risk. We understand this monitoring program will also assess the 
degree to which hazardous fuels treatments maintain or move landscapes toward desired 
conditions (as described in Forest Land and Resource Management Plans). In 2007, a small 
percentage of fuel treatments were monitored. We understand FS plans to increase the number of 
treatments monitored in 2008 and plans to have a comprehensive, systematic monitoring 
program in place for 2009. 

More specifically. Region 6 produced a report titled. An Assessment of Fuels Treatments on 
Three Large 2007 Pacific Northwest Fires. This was a report prepared for the Forest Service 
Fire Director and the Oregon/Washington Bureau of Land Management (BLM) State Fire 
Management Officer. This report evaluated the effectiveness of hazardous fuels treatments 
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within the Monument Fire, the Egley Fire, and the GW (actual name - not an acronym) Fire. 
The report found that, in all three cases, a higher proportion of acres burned more severely on 
untreated lands than where fuel or other vegetation treatments had been applied prior to the fire. 

FS also hosts a web site that lists specific examples of the effectiveness fuel treatment projects 
have had in preventing or minimizing the impact of wildfires. These can be found at: 
www.fs.fed.us/fire/fireuse/success/success-stories.html 

Dicks Question 11. Has your group, or others, done any evaluations of community wildfire 
protection plans? Do you think these community plans should be considered when we 
decide which federal lands should be treated? 

Answer: OIG has not done any evaluations of community wildfire protection plans. FS 
officials may be more aware of any specific reviews conducted, As stated in previous answers, 
fuel reduction projects should be conducted where they will have the greatest chance of being 
effective. This would usually be in communities that have taken actions to help themselves 
through the use of wildfire protection plans, Firewise building and zoning codes, and effective 
enforcement of codes. 

Dicks Question 12. You have encouraged the use of outcome based measures. How should 
the agencies weigh the various reductions of risk to cities, to towns, and to special resources 
such as water, species habitat concerns, and view sheds? 

Answer: There needs to be established a common baseline or objective as to what the desired 
outcome should be. Progress would be measured as a percentage of change toward the desired 
outcome. An outcome measure would be the percentage of structures that meet the criteria, 
percentage of structures that do not meet the criteria, and the change in percentage during the last 
reporting period. Terms such as “acres treated” or “houses protected” do not by themselves 
convey much meaning and need to be coupled with other criteria. For example, FS has now 
developed a measure for “acres moved to a better condition class;” that measure means the 
treated acre changed from one condition class to another (thus lowering risk). 

The setting of objectives and the use of measurements in the natural resource environment is 
often a complex and difficult task. Even when chosen they may not remain static. As better 
knowledge and measurement practices become available, goals and objectives may change or 
how progress is measured may change. At one time most people thought managers should put 
out every forest fire as fast as possible - however this practice has contributed to the 
accumulation of hazardous fuels in the forests. 

Dicks Question 13. I appreciate your evaluation of the air tanker system. We must ensure 
safety. Do you think the air tanker system is ok or is it a cobbled together system that 
needs substantive change? How old are the planes? 

Answer: FS has achieved significant accomplishments with the current air tanker system. FS 
has taken many actions to try and ensure the safety of the current fleet. The system primarily 
relies upon aircraft that are 40-60 years old. Most of the aircraft being used were not intended to 
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fly in environments anything like fire suppression. However, FS has begun assessing its air 
tankers and has begun addressing the immediate risks identified. 

Dicks Question 14. Do you have any sense on how effective the air firefighting resources 
are at actually reducing wildfires? What are the costs of the air program and its 
management? 

Answer: We did not consider this during our air safety audit. We are currently conducting an 
audit of FS' plan to replace its firefighting aircraft. An objective of this review will be to assess 
FS’ ability to monitor aircraft performance in order to ensure it has the most effective mix of 
aerial resources for its firefighting program. 

Dicks Question 15. Do you think the recent lack of fatalities in air program is due to 
management improvements? 

Answer: We cannot say that the management improvements alone are responsible for the lack 
of accidents, but they have certainly provided a much stronger measure of safety. Subsequent to 
the 2002 airtanker accidents, and in accordance with the NTSB recommendations, FS evaluated 
all of the airtanker models then in use and accepted only the Lockheed P-2V and P-3. With the 
assistance of an aeronautical engineering consultant, FS has conducted thorough airworthiness 
assessments of these aircraft to ensure they could safely operate in the firefighting environment. 
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Questions for the Record 
Chairman Norm Dicks 
Wildland Fire Management - GAO 
Hearing Date: February 12, 2008 

Dicks Question 1. What is the cohesive strategy GAO keeps calling for? Are you really 
asking the agencies to identify their specific fuel reduction activities many years into the 
future? You described this as being an investment strategy. Please elaborate and explain 
why this is a reasonable and necessary document. 

Answer: GAO has called for a cohesive wildland fire strategy in numerous reports dating back 
to 1999. The strategy we have described would lay out broad long-term options for reducing 
accumulated vegetation that could exacerbate wildland fires, and for responding to wildland fires 
when they occur, and would describe each option’s estimated funding needs and potential long- 
.term benefits and drawbacks. Information on potential options and costs for addressing the 
wildland fire problem over the long term would help the agencies and Congress understand what 
can be accomplished with different levels of investment, and help them make informed decisions 
about how best to invest limited resources. The agencies prepared a document of this type in 
2002,1 which laid out eight broad options for reducing fuels over a multi-year timeframe, the 
approximate cost of each option (including estimated future costs for fire preparedness and 
suppression), and the potential benefits and drawbacks of each. Although the accuracy of the 
data used to develop funding estimates in this document was questioned, we believe the agencies 
now have, or soon will have, sufficiently accurate information to develop a strategy of this type. 
Our vision of a cohesive strategy does not involve the agencies identifying specific fuel 
reduction projects or preparing detailed estimates of fuel reduction expenditures years into the 
future. 

Dicks Question 2. It seems that GAO and the agencies disagree on what steps the agencies 
need to take in order to help contain fire suppression costs. Could you elaborate on the 
steps you believe the agencies should take and explain why you believe those steps are 
important? 

Answer: Although the agencies have been taking steps to contain costs, we believe the 
effectiveness of those steps will be limited if the agencies do not develop a cost-containment 
strategy that clearly defines the relative importance of containing costs to the other goals of the 
wildland fire program. As we have previously reported, 2 unless the agencies clearly define the 
importance of containing costs compared to protecting lives, houses, and resources, officials in 
the field will not have a clear idea of the relative importance the agencies’ leadership places on 
each, and will likely err on the side of protecting resources regardless of cost. Agency leadership 


1 Wendell Hann, et al, A Cohesive Strategy for Protecting People and Sustaining Natural Resources: Predicting 
Outcomes for Program Options (a paper presented at the Fire, Fuel Treatments, and Ecological Restoration 
Conference, a meeting on national wildland Fire experts convened by the Forest Service’s Rocky Mountain Research 
Station, Fort Collins, Colorado, April 2002). 


2 G AO, Wildland Fire Management: Lack of Clear Goals or a Strategy Hinders Federal Agencies ' Efforts to 
Contain the Costs of Fighting Fires, GAO-07-655 (Washington, D.C.: June l, 2007). 
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also will lack the tools to effectively evaluate the firefighting strategy decisions made in the 
field. 

In addition, if the agencies are to contain costs effectively, they need to develop a cohesive 
strategy for responding to wildland fire problems, as well as a planning and budgeting tool for 
allocating resources that includes a long-term analysis of the interaction between fuel reduction 
treatments and expected future preparedness and suppression costs. Without both a cohesive 
strategy and a planning and budgeting tool, the agencies can offer little assurance that they have 
identified the most cost-effective strategy for responding to wildland fires and the most cost- 
effective amount and location of firefighting resources for achieving that strategy. The agencies 
are working to develop a planning and budgeting tool known as Fire Program Analysis, or FPA, 
but they have yet to develop a cohesive wildland fire strategy. 

Dicks Question 3. The President’s Budget for fiscal year 2009 proposes substantial cuts to 
many non-fire programs in the natural resource agencies. Do you think splitting the fire 
budget from the rest of the agencies’ budgets would help alleviate this tendency to rob non- 
fire programs to pay for firefighting? 

Answer: Increasing fire-related expenditures have stressed agency budgets and led to calls for 
separating the fire budget from the budget for other agency operations. However, senior agency 
officials have told us that the current budget structure may actually provide incentives for the 
agencies to take steps to contain wildland fire costs. According to these officials, field officials 
whose land management budgets are depleted by fire expenditures are more willing to consider 
ways to limit those fire expenditures, in order to ensure that funds are available for other 
activities. We have not conducted work on this issue and therefore cannot comment further, but 
we believe that any effort to segregate the fire and general land management budgets should be 
approached carefully and should include built-in oversight mechanisms for containing fire costs. 

Dicks Question 4. Your work on hazardous fuels funding allocation is alarming. Do you 
think the Administration has a clear idea of how the total funding appropriated should be 
allocated? Do we have confidence that, for instance, the Forest Service should get three- 
fifths and the Interior department two-fifths of the total half billion dollars? 

Answer: As we noted in our 2007 report on fuel reduction, 3 annua! allocations for fuel 
reduction activities within the Forest Service and the Department of the Interior have largely 
been based on previous years’ allocations. This pattern appears to date back to 2001, when the 
agencies began receiving a sharply increased amount of fuel reduction funds as a result of the 
Rational Fire Plan and needed to make quick decisions about how to allocate the increased 
funding. However, our work did not include an assessment of the total funding appropriation 
across both agencies, including whether the level of annual appropriations and the funding split 
across agencies — approximately 60 percent for the Forest Service and 40 percent for the 
Department of the Interior — are commensurate with the agencies’ needs and capacities. 


'GAO, Wildland Fire Management: Better Information and a Systematic Process Could Improve Agencies ‘ 
Approach to Allocating Fuel Reduction Funds and Selecting Projects , GAO-07-t 168 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 28, 
2007). 
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Dicks Question 5. It seems that the Interior department is quite confused about how they 
select which bureaus and which states and which kinds of projects should get hazardous 
fuels funding. They have had S years of steady funding increases but they still do not seem 
to be able to manage this as a coherent program. Do you think Interior can and will 
improve? Should we be confident that our funds are going to the most urgently needed 
projects? 

Answer: We noted in our 2007 report on fuel reduction that neither Interior nor the Forest 
Service consistently assessed risk from wildland fire at the national level when allocating fuel 
reduction funds, often relying instead on local units to assess risk and identify their highest- 
priority projects. Projects that are identified as the highest priority locally, however, may not be 
considered equally high priority at the regional or national level because, for example, other 
projects might address areas with more important values at risk or areas at higher risk from fire. 
As a result, agency officials cannot be confident that funds are going to the highest-priority 
projects nationwide. However, Interior has recognized this shortcoming and is continuing to 
refine and implement a computer-based model as part of its allocation process. Interior officials 
have told us that this model, which it began using in 2007, will take risk into account more 
systematically — and will be used to allocate funds down to the state and regional level beginning 
in 2009. These steps, if implemented appropriately, should better ensure that funds are directed 
to the highest-priority projects nationwide. 

Dicks Question 6. You mention three primary drivers behind the increases in acres burned 
and dollars expended: accumulated fuels, climate change, and increased development in 
the wildland-urban interface. Which of these is the most important, do you believe? What 
can be done to address these problems? 

Answer: All three are important. Accumulated fuels, along with drought and other stresses 
related to climate change, have fueled increasingly large wildland fires, while development in the 
wildland-urban interface has increased the number and value of structures at risk. If the agencies 
are to contain costs and protect resources effectively, they should develop strategies to mitigate 
the effects of each of these factors — which is why we believe a cohesive strategy is essential. 
Such a strategy would identify broad options for reducing fuels over the long term, to ensure that 
funds are spent strategically to best protect the wildland-urban interface. And while the agencies 
have increased their fuel reduction efforts since 2001, development in the interface is largely 
outside the agencies’ control. Given the importance of this development on fire costs, the federal 
government may wish to consider options to encourage or require nonfederal governments — who 
have primary responsibility for adopting building codes and zoning ordinances that affect 
development— to take steps designed to protect homes from wildland fire, as a way to reduce 
future federal firefighting costs. For example, municipalities might require that homes in fire- 
prone areas be equipped with fire-resistant roofs, or that homeowners in these areas reduce 
flammable vegetation from around their homes. Finally, regarding climate change, there has 
been considerable research on the relationship between wildland fire and climate change, 
although GAO has not studied the issue. GAO has looked at climate change from other 
perspectives, however, including a 2007 report that looked at the impact of climate change on 
federal land and water resources.4 


4 GAO, Climate Change: Agencies Should Develop Guidance for Addressing the Effects on Federal Land and Water 
Resources, GAO-07-863 (Washington, D.C.: Aug. 7, 2007). 
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Dicks Question 7. You note that one factor contributing to increasing fire suppression costs 
is development in the wildland-urban interface. Much of this land is non-federal, in many 
cases belonging to counties or states. Shouldn’t counties and states bear the costs of 
suppressing costs in these areas? 

Answer: As we reported in 2006,5 the financial responsibility for protecting these areas is not 
completely clear. Federal and nonfederal entities have developed a framework for sharing costs 
and have recently taken steps to clarify how these costs should be shared. In addition to sharing 
in firefighting costs, nonfederal entities have primary responsibility for adopting building codes 
and zoning ordinances, and the decisions they make will have a large effect on the cost of 
protecting the wildland-urban interface in the future. Because the federal government provides 
assistance to state and local governments, it may wish to consider mechanisms to encourage or 
require those governments to take steps designed to protect homes and reduce future federal- — 
and nonfederal — firefighting costs. 

Dicks Question 8. In your testimony, you questioned whether the Fire Program Analysis 
system will allow the agencies to meet the goals initially outlined for it. What would be the 
impacts of FPA failing to meet these goals? 

Answer: Without a system capable of meeting the key goals established for FPA, the agencies 
have little assurance they are acquiring the appropriate type and amount of firefighting resources 
or stationing those resources in the proper locations to most efficiently protect homes and natural 
resources. As a result, the agencies may lack firefighting resources in areas where they could 
substantially increase protection to homes, while at the same time maintaining resources in areas 
where they are not frequently needed. Moreover, without such a system, the agencies lack a 
mechanism for analyzing the long-term trade-offs between expenditures to reduce fuels and 
expenditures to prepare for and suppress future fires when formulating budget requests. And 
finally, without such a system, the Congress will continue to lack important information when 
determining the amount of annual appropriations for managing wildland fire. 

Dicks Question 9. Do you have any information about whether or not the agencies are 
conducting adequate monitoring to see if treated acres actually improve the land conditions 
or reduce future fire risk? 

Answer: In our 2007 fuel reduction report we noted that the agencies lacked information on the 
effectiveness of fuel reduction treatments — and that, without understanding the potential 
effectiveness of such treatments, the agencies cannot ensure that funds are allocated 
appropriately because not all areas that are at high risk from fire can be treated with the same 
degree of success. We recommended that the agencies devote resources to developing a measure 
of, and subsequently collecting data on, fuel reduction effectiveness, so that they can usefully 
estimate the extent and duration of risk reduction from potential fuel treatments. Although this is 
likely to be a long-term undertaking, agency officials told us they are taking steps to collect 


s GAO, Wildland Fire Suppression: Lack of Clear Guidance Raises Concerns About Cost Sharing between Federal 
and Nonfederal Entities , GAO-06-570 (Washington, D.C.: May 30, 2006). 
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information on effectiveness. For example, officials told us they are examining areas burned in 
past wildland fires to assess the extent to which fuel treatments altered fire behavior. 

Dicks Question 10. Has the GAO, or others, done any evaluations of community wildfire 
protection plans? Do you think these community plans should be considered when agencies 
decide which federal lands should be treated? 

Answer: GAO has not evaluated community wildfire protection plans. Others have studied the 
issue, however, including the Council of Western State Foresters, which issued a 2006 report on 
the subject.6 Because protecting communities from fire represents a substantial component of 
federal wildland fire management responsibility, and because community wildfire protection 
plans are intended to indicate community priorities for areas to undergo fuel reduction 
treatments, it is important to take these plans into account when identifying federal fuel reduction 
projects. However, priorities in community plans may not always align with agency-identified 
priorities. For example, communities may propose fuel reduction projects in areas where agency 
officials believe the risk from wildland fire is relatively low, or may propose projects in locations 
where the agencies cannot feasibly conduct treatments. As a result, it may not be appropriate in 
all cases for agency officials to implement projects identified in community wildfire protection 
plans. 


^Council of Western State Foresters, Community Wildfire Protection Planning in the West: A Status Report (March 
2006). 
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Questions for the Record 
Chairman Norm Dicks 

Wildland Fire Management - National Association of State Foresters 
Hearing Date: February 12, 2008 


Dicks Question 1. Mr. Rowdabaugh, you are understandably concerned about the Bush 
Administration’s budget request which hammers the state forestry and state fire programs. 
Can you explain again how you see these cuts affecting the overall wildfire efforts of both 
states and the federal agencies? 

Answer: There will be several adverse impacts; some immediate and direct, others more 
insidious and evident only years after the fact. The proposed cuts to the Cooperative Fire 
Protection Programs (State Fire Assistance and Volunteer Fire Assistance), if enacted, would 
severely impact states’ abilities to train, equip, and manage non-federal firefighters. Non-federal 
firefighters suppress 81 percent of wildland fires in the United States; they also support and 
supplement federal firefighters on federal fires as well. The nation is already experiencing a 
severe shortage of qualified firefighters and has had to recruit firefighters from as far away as 
Australia in recent years. Any reduction in the availability of state and local firefighters would 
be troubling and counter-productive, but the President’s ’09 Budget would also significantly 
reduce the funds available for federal wildland fire management, including federal preparedness 
- funds that are used to hire, train and equip federal firefighters, and contract for aircraft and 
other essential resources. 

During the hearing, we learned that the Forest Service intends to offset many of the proposed 
cuts in federal preparedness funding, by deferring those costs that would normally be paid with 
federal preparedness funds to their suppression account. Much of the crisis in the Forest Service 
budget can be attributed to the crisis in their Fire Operations budget, and shifting preparedness 
costs to this account will further aggravate the deficits already afflicting the agency’s 
suppression account. Since states and local governments often share suppression costs with the 
Forest Service, any intentional shifting of preparedness costs to the federal suppression account 
indirectly increases the costs of shared fires to the states and local governments, further reducing 
non-federal capacity to field an effective firefighting force. Also troubling is the proposed 
requirement that the Forest Service set-aside 10 percent of State Fire Assistance funding 
exclusively for the protection of federal lands. State Foresters do not believe the State Fire 
Assistance program is the appropriate tool to pay for presuppression activities on federal lands. 
Rather, we believe federal agencies should be responsible for presuppression and suppression 
costs incurred on federal lands, and these costs should be paid for from regular agency accounts, 
without further depleting available funds for state and local firefighters. 

Although less apparent in the short-term, many of the proposed budget cuts will have profound 
consequences in the long-term. State Fire Assistance grants are the primary federal funding 
source for development and implementation of Community Wildfire Protection Plans. These 
funds are matched at least dollar-for-dollar by non-federal sources and directed at the Wildland 
Urban Interface. Communities are able to define for themselves the boundaries of the interface, 
prescribe and prioritize mitigation projects, and define appropriate zoning and “Firewise” 
standards. Severely reducing funds aimed at helping mral communities help themselves is short- 
sighted. 
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Perhaps less evident, but no less counterproductive, are the proposed cuts to other Cooperative 
Forestry programs. While these programs do not directly fund fire suppression or presuppression 
activities, cuts to these programs would certainly impact the overall health of our nation’s forests 
and serve to exacerbate a host of problems, including the occurrence and severity of wildfire. 
For instance. Forest Stewardship and Forest Health dollars assist forest landowners in preparing 
and implementing forest management plans, and in Arizona these plans have fire hazard 
mitigation as a primary goal. Economic Action Program funds have supported the development 
of local forest-based industries in Arizona; these are the small businesses in rural communities 
that are absolutely necessary to economically harvesting hazardous fuels from federal lands. The 
Forest Legacy Program is an important tool for keeping private forest lands forested and slowing 
development, thus slowing the growth of the Wildland Urban Interface. Even the Urban and 
Community Forestry Program supports Arizona’s fire management goals, by replanting private 
lands burned by federal fires and ensuring they do not fuel future fires. 


Dicks Question 2. We have heard concerns about how the federal fire suppression 
efforts get expensive because they are aimed at protecting houses and towns, and it is the 
major responsibility of state and local fire officials to conduct structural protection. Can 
you discuss this issue? 

Answer: Several years ago, members of the Wildland Fire Leadership Council (WFLC) 
commissioned a Strategic Issues Panel on Fire Suppression Costs. I had the opportunity to co- 
chair this Panel and to review cost-related issues in depth. Analysis of Forest Service data failed 
to produce statistically significant relationships with fire costs and proximity to communities. In 
fact, the most expensive fires of recent times, the $50 million Biscuit Fire, the $80 million 
Tripod Fire, and last year’s $122 million Zaca Two Fire, all burned primarily in very remote 
areas and their costs had little or nothing to do with structure protection. However, the Panel 
found that larger fire costs were highly correlated with large fire size (R 2 =0.76). This is 
extremely important information, because there are two significant management activities land 
managers can use to limit fire size, and thereby limit fire cost. Agencies can effectively manage 
the vegetation on their lands to moderate fire behavior, even in the face of adverse weather, and 
agencies can field effective firefighting forces to successfully control fires before they are 
allowed to escape. The President’s ’09 budget proposal would severely hamper the ability of 
state forestry agencies and the Forest Service to field an effective firefighting force or to mitigate 
their hazardous fuels, or effectively limit the size and cost of future wildfires. 

State and local governments are responsible for structure protection on the lands for which they 
have jurisdiction. However, not all structures threatened by wildfire are on non-federal lands, and 
not all private lands are within state or local fire district jurisdictions. When structures, or any 
other valuable resources, are threatened by fire on state and local jurisdictions, the costs to 
protect them are fully borne by states and local governments. All cost-share agreements are 
based on a single guiding principle: the federal government is responsible for the management of 
the federal lands under its jurisdiction, including fire management activities, and states and local 
governments are responsible for the management of the lands under their jurisdictions, including 
fire management activities. Although the complexity of land ownership patterns and fire control 
measures can complicate the determination of what costs might most be appropriately attributed 
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to one jurisdiction or another, this basic principle has successfully served interagency fire 
management activities for a century. 

Only recently has this fundamental doctrine has been challenged by some federal agencies. 
Now, not only are states and local governments expected to pay for firefighting actives within 
their jurisdictional boundaries - even when the fire threat is from uncontrolled federal fires - but 
the federal agencies are now asking states and local governments to also pay for firefighting 
activities on federal lands. Unfortunately, there are several examples of how this new federal 
approach to cost-sharing has influenced the interagency relationship in Arizona, but the 2004 
Willow Fire will suffice. The fire burned entirely (100%) on the Tonto National Forest, never 
approaching closer than six miles to any state or private lands. And although the State had no 
role in managing the fire, out-of-state Forest Service fire officials requested the State of Arizona 
to pay half the suppression costs (about $5M); because they felt that if the Forest Service hadn’t 
aggressively fought the fire it most certainly would have escaped the national forest boundary 
and destroyed several rural communities. True, and if left unattended, it would certainly have 
destroyed several hundred thousand acres in two other national forests as well. 

This new federal approach is not “cost-sharing, it is “cost-shifting.” States and local governments 
are asking nothing more of our federal partners than a renewed commitment from them to 
redeem their fiduciary responsibilities - to manage the vegetation on the federal estate in such a 
manner as to have a reasonable expectation that they can control the fires burning on federal 
lands with adequate firefighting resources before they are allowed to escape onto neighboring 
non-federal lands, and to implement "appropriate management policies” to minimize the risk of 
escaped fire to adjacent non-federal properties. States believe the increasing suppression costs 
that are now being incurred by the federal land management agencies are, in part, a direct result 
of past land management practices and current fire management policies. These practices and 
policies are contributing to the increasing inability of federal agencies to control wildfires within 
their jurisdictions. Regardless of what resources may be found on neighboring non-federal lands, 
houses or timber or a municipal watershed, states believe the federal government has a 
responsibility to control the fires that are burning on federal lands before they damage non- 
federal property, and to pay the costs necessary to do so. 

State Foresters are becoming increasingly concerned, not only with the fact that two-thirds of the 
federal forests are at a high risk for wildfire and hence put adjacent forest lands at risk, or the 
debilitating impacts of the President’s proposed 2009 budget would have on federal and state 
firefighting capacity, but also with the recent pursuit of the federal Appropriate Management 
Response (AMR) policy. It is unclear as to what our federal partners are hoping to accomplish 
with AMR, considering prior federal policy allowed federal land managers broad discretionary 
authority to respond to wildfire - ranging from aggressive initial attack to monitor and evaluate. 

Recognizing that the 2007 fire season was the most expensive ever, claims of significant cost 
savings as a result of implementing AMR are speculative, at best. What is not the least bit 
uncertain is that tens of thousands of additional acres burned as a result of AMR; resources that 
have not yet been accounted for, and up until recently, were considered valuable assets worth 
protecting from fire. State and local governments are still committed to minimizing resource 
losses, and protecting air and water quality by controlling wildfires as quickly and efficiently as 
safety and weather constraints will allow. Since AMR does not offer federal managers any new 
strategies for managing a wildfire, states are also concerned that the decisions of federal 
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managers to allow wildfires to bum longer and grow larger may be driven by a desire to control 
fire suppression costs - at all costs - and that any potential federal cost savings may come with 
increased risks of additional costs and losses on neighboring non-federal lands. Appropriate 
Management Response is undoubtedly appropriate on some federal lands in some situations, but 
because adjacent non-federal lands are potentially subject to adverse consequences resulting 
from this new federal policy, AMR considerations need to be planned and approved, with the 
active participation of state and local officials, well in advance of a wildfire ignition. 


Dicks Question 3. We have also heard that the cost sharing after wildfires is a complicated 
and confusing enterprise. Can you tell us a bit about how it works in practice and what 
role you think the federal versus the state should have in paying for different fire 
suppression events? 

Answer: Firefighting can be complicated and confusing, especially if multiple jurisdictions are 
involved, which is one of the reasons why agreed upon interagency standards are so critical to 
efficient and effective interagency operations. The National Wildfire Coordinating Group was 
established decades ago to ensure just that, and during my tenure as Chair of the NWCG, a 
template for state/federal Master Fire Management Agreements was approved; it includes several 
approaches for allocating suppression costs appropriately. There are several ways to determine 
the best cost share mix; A, B, and C are typically used on smaller, less complex incidents on 
lands with similar values and uses, D and E on larger, more complex incidents, such as those 
with an extensive wildland urban interface: 

A. Each Agency pays for its own resources - fire suppression efforts are primarily on 
jurisdictional responsibility lands. 

B. Each Agency pays for its own resources - services rendered approximate the percentage 
of jurisdictional responsibility, but not necessarily performed on those lands. 

C. Cost share by percentage of ownership or Agency jurisdictional responsibility. 

D. Cost is apportioned by geographic division. Examples of geographic divisions are: 
Divisions A and B (using a map as an attachment); privately owned property with 
structures; or specific locations such as campgrounds. 

E. Reconciliation of daily estimates (for larger, multi-day incidents). This method relies 
upon daily agreed to cost estimates, using Incident Action Plans or other means to 
determine multi-Agency contributions. Reimbursements can be made upon estimates 
instead of actual bill receipts. 

In Arizona and elsewhere, the simplest method suitable to the unique attributes of a particular 
fire is generally preferred, and there are rarely any serious disputes among the local state and 
federal agency administrators who are actually familiar with the circumstances of any particular 
fire. However, these agreements have increasingly been second-guessed by agency officials far 
removed from the field with little, if any, first-hand knowledge of the fires they criticize. 
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Regardless of what method is selected, the responsibilities for federal, state and local agencies 
are clear; the federal government is responsible for the management of the federal lands under its 
jurisdiction, including fire management activities, and states and local governments are 
responsible for the management of the lands under their jurisdictions, including fire management 
activities. At its core, cost-sharing among federal and state and local governments is no more 
complicated than dividing the bill for dinner among two or three parties. It’s only been in recent 
years that states and local governments have been expected to “pick up the tab” for our federal 
partners, too, even though states and local governments have little or no authority to influence 
how federal lands are managed or how federal land managers respond to fires on the federal 
estate. 


Dicks Question 4. The budget request has completely eliminated funding for the Interior 
department rural fire assistance program. In your experience, how does that program 
work with the other more established Forest Service State and volunteer fire assistance 
programs? Do we need to have the Interior department involved in state fire assistance or 
would it be more efficient to have it done through the state foresters and the Forest 
Service? 

Answer: In Arizona, the DOl Rural Fire Assistance (RFA) program is administered by the 
State Forester’s Office in concert with the Forest Service funded Volunteer Fire Assistance 
(VFA) program. Both RFA and VFA are used to assist local fire departments with training and 
equipment for wildland fire incidents. Local fire departments submit grant requests annually to 
the State Forester’s office, and an interagency panel of local, state, and federal fire management 
officers from both DOI and FS review, rank, and award the grants. The only significant 
difference has been that DOI-RFA program had a more favorable cost-share requirement (90/10) 
than the FS-VFA (50/50), and could be targeted to less well-endowed fire districts. The loss of 
DOI-RFA funds will undoubtedly diminish the DOI participation in the interagency partnership 
with local fire departments and compromise the DOI relationship building that occurs through 
the grant process. 

More importantly, $5 million, or half the funds appropriated to DOI-RFA, were lost in the 
transfer to the Forest Service budget and assimilation with the VFA program. This 25% 
reduction in overall funding available for training and equipping local fire departments has 
severely impacted our ability to prepare rural communities to respond to wildland fires, both 
within their own jurisdictions and in support of state and federal incident response. 

State Foresters already have well developed relationships with local governments, especially 
local fire departments/districts and well developed processes and procedures for administering 
technical and financial aid to rural communities. There is no need for DOI agencies to reinvent 
the wheel. In Arizona, as elsewhere, the most efficient and expedient mechanism for managing 
the DOI-RFA grants has been to administer it through the State Forester’s office - in close 
coordination with the FS-VFA grant program. This avoids duplication of effort, double-awarding 
grants to communities, or the inadvertent neglect of deserving local fire departments. 

Dicks Question 5: I understand that the Western Governors’ Association has written us 
and expressed severe concern for the budget request. They also attached a spread sheet 
with potential out year funding needs for the future based on the 10-year comprehensive 
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strategy that you all have worked on. Can you describe what you see as the fire program 
funding needs in the future and how you all arrived at those large dollar figures? 

Answer: The National Association of State Foresters and the Western Governors’ Association 
are committed to the success of the 10-Year Comprehensive Strategy for reducing wildland fire 
risks to communities and the environment. Initially, federal funding for the National Fire Plan 
supported all four goals of the Comprehensive Strategy , those being: improve fire prevention and 
suppression, reduce hazardous fuels, restore fire-adapted ecosystems, and promote community 
assistance. While none of those goals has been fully achieved, funding in recent years has 
focused primarily on the first two goals and neglected the equally important remaining goals. A 
more balanced investment strategy is needed. Though the President’s FY09 budget proposal fails 
to provide adequate resources for any of the requisite elements of the Strategy, it is especially 
hard on those programs that support restoration and community assistance. 

As the adage goes, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, and federal investments in 
pre-fire mitigation activities are certainly more cost effective than post-fire emergency 
rehabilitation and recovery efforts. We believe that adequate investments in forest restoration 
and community assistance programs will be cheaper for the federal government over time than 
responding after the fact to protect critical watersheds, to recover an endangered species, to 
offset carbon emissions, and to rebuild our communities. We recognize that not all of the 
potentially useful accounts are under the Subcommittee’s jurisdiction, but hopefully the current 
fire funding crisis provides an opportunity to think “outside the box” of our traditional budget 
formulation, including identifying the appropriate contributions for states and local governments. 
With respect to the spread sheet identifying potential out-year funding needs, the intent of the 
table is to lay out coarse scale projections of future funding needs and to stimulate dialogue 
among jurisdictional authorities and appropriators. The numbers are not exact and each row in 
the budget chart has slightly different assumptions behind each. But as a whole the following 
were the assumptions that went into these projections: 

• Climate - science has confirmed the linkage between wildfire and a warming climate, 
and that the nation is going to get warmer and dryer 

• Wildland Urban Interface - urban expansion compounds the values at-risk, and more 
resources are required to protect new homes and business 

• Forest Health - the overall condition of our forestlands present a dangerous and 
increasing fire risk. 

The funding projections were derived from existing experience with the progress made to-date 
with the prior funding levels (using data from years past that show us how many projects go 
unfunded), and estimating the projected future needs in light of the underlying assumptions for 
the changing fire environment. It is our belief that if the 10-Year Strategy were properly funded, 
then funding needs for fuel mitigation and restoration should begin to diminish in the near 
future. This will only happen if we get back to a balanced investment in the Strategy. Certainly, 
suppression expenditures will go even higher if we don’t invest in a balanced National Fire Plan 
portfolio. 

The National Association of State Foresters and the Western Governors still believe the guiding 
principles used to develop the 10-Year Comprehensive Strategy are as viable today as they were 
in 2001, that the nation must make the protection of communities and high-priority watersheds a 
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priority, and that there must be collaboration and accountability among governments at all levels, 
and broad representation of stakeholders. But it will take more than this if the Strategy is 
ultimately to be successful; it will take consistent long-term funding and full partner 
involvement, across multiple jurisdictions - from the backyards to the backwoods. 


Dicks Question 6: The state foresters have put out a call for budget reform of how we 
fund federal wildland fire suppression. Please describe the kind of budget mechanism you 
think would improve the current mess. 

Answer: There are two necessary components of the National Association of State Foresters’ 
proposal for comprehensive reform of the Forest Service budget: 

Partitioning: Segregating the extraordinary emergency wildland fire suppression costs 
from the Agency budget will allow for the Forest Service to accurately predict and 
allocate the normal suppression costs that should be contained within the budget. The 
partitioning of the emergency costs would bring the Forest Service in line with how other 
agencies manage catastrophic emergency events. This separate account for extraordinary 
suppression expenditures could be funded through various funding schemes. The main 
concern is that the funds that go into the partitioned account are not scored against the 
Agency. 

Reformulation: Since the normal suppression costs would remain within the Forest 
Service’s budget, the Agency and Congress would need to arrive at an appropriate 
number for normal suppression activities and a mechanism to adjust it over time. The 
Agency’s traditional method has been to use the rolling 10- year average for past annual 
suppression costs to set the levels for withholding sufficient funds to cover future 
suppression costs. However, the rapid increase in fire suppression costs the last few years 
and the decision to set aside ever greater portion of the Agency’s budget for future fire 
costs has had catastrophic consequences on the Forest Service budget. NASF 
recommends reevaluating the last five years of Forest Service suppression expenditures 
without the financial impact the extraordinary fire events had on total suppression costs 
and recalculating the funds needed for normal suppression activities. Further, the 
Association believes a rolling 5-Year average that excludes those costs associated with 
extraordinary emergency fire events where the use of portioned funds is anticipated will 
be a better predictor and more applicable indicator of future needs than the current 
method used by the Forest Service. 

Earlier, 1 spoke about the need for investment in the all of the goals of the 10-yr Comprehensive 
Strategy, such as restoring fire-adapted ecosystems, and promoting community assistance. 
Investment in these goals is an important part of the comprehensive fix that the National 
Association of State Foresters is proposing. Allocating ever larger portions of the Forest Service 
budget for fire suppression has diverted much needed funding for other important programs, such 
as Cooperative Fire Protection, Cooperative Forestry, wildland fire preparedness and hazardous 
fuel mitigation. Ironically, these are the very programs that can help reduce suppression costs in 
the future. 
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If the issue of rising wildland fire suppression costs is not solved, the U.S, Forest Service will 
become little more than the “U.S. Fire Service” and the Agency will no longer be able to meet its 
statutory duties or perform its core programmatic functions. Solving this back-breaking 
budgetary problem is a top priority for the National Association of State Foresters, and we 
certainly look forward to working with the Committee to finding a workable solution in the near 
future. 
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Questions for the Record 

Chairman Norm D. Dicks 

Wildland Fire Management Oversight Hearing 

February 12, 2008 


Fire Suppression Budget Reform 

Dicks Question 1: We have heard different persons talk of changing the way fire 
suppression is funded. Tell us about some of the options you have discussed, like 
partitioning off the funding needed for large, extreme wildfire events and funding it like 
we do the FEMA disaster assistance fund or USDA disaster assistance? 

Answer: We acknowledge that funding of wildfire management is a challenging issue, 
and we welcome a continuing dialogue on the topic. While the factors of drought, fuels 
build-up on the lands we manage and increasing development in fire prone areas have the 
potential to keep the number of incidents high for some time to come, we are positive 
about our direction to address wildland fire suppression costs and are committed to 
action. Together with the Forest Service, the Interior Wildland Fire Management 
program is adopting substantive management reforms to mitigate increased fire 
suppression costs. The Departments and other first responders have spent significant 
effort and resources over the past several years to coordinate capability, improve inter- 
governmental communication, and employ management controls to ensure effective 
response. At the same time we have increased attention to managing costs in these 
complex environments. These efforts are having an affect on suppression costs. For 
example, USDA saw a decrease of over $200 million on suppression expenditures in 
2007 compared with 2006 even though the size of wildfires and acres burned were 
greater. 

Many of the wildfire management reforms employed by the Forest Service and DOI are 
based on recommendations from USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG), the Wildland 
Fire Leadership Council, the Brookings Institution, the Strategic Issues Panel in fire 
suppression costs, and the Government Accountability Office (GAO) reports that 
examined large fire suppression costs. The Departments will continue to move forward 
to implement management controls and efficiencies developed in response to these 
recommendations. For example, one OIG report documented inequitable apportionment 
of fire protection cost-sharing between Federal and local entities in residential areas that 
abut national forests. In response, the Departments are renegotiating master protection 
agreements to clarify roles and ensure equitable and appropriate allocation of wildland 
urban interface firefighting costs between the agreement parties. The Departments have 
also adopted a policy of risk-informed management that allows suppression responses 
scaled to risks posed and will continue to strengthen its implementation. The 
Departments will continue to work together on enhanced response and efficiency that 
comes from national shared resources and aviation resource cost management. 
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Additionally, the Departments will develop and implement a science-based methodology 
to recognize treatment of hazardous fuels from unplanned wildfires. 

In FY 2009, the Departments will continue to improve performance through attention to 
policy, training, oversight, decision support tools, and after action performance analysis. 
Management policy is set at the national level, and provides clear guidance for the role of 
federal firefighters in the wildland-urban interface and the strategies of Appropriate 
Management Response. The Forest Service will continue to provide mandatory training 
to keep agency administrators up to date on national policy. During an incident, the 
Forest Service’s Chiefs Principle Representative provides oversight, while decision 
support tools, such as Rapid Assessment of Values at Risk and Fire Spread Probability 
components of the Wildland Fire Decision Support System, offer the incident commander 
information on fire spread probability, resource values at risk, and historic costs for 
similar fires. After action reviews, including use of the Stratified Cost Index, provide 
lessons and best practices to include in subsequent updates to management policy. The 
products of this performance improvement process will also enable the Departments to 
maintain Fire Preparedness resources within a joint $866 million preparedness program 
budget. 

In 2007 GAO published a report, “Wildland Fire Management: Lack of Clear Goals and 
Strategy Hinders Federal Agencies’ Efforts to Contain the Costs of Fighting Fires” which 
suggests that the agencies have not clearly defined objectives and policies as a means for 
reducing the costs of fighting wildland fires. We share the GAO’s interest in increasing 
accountability for cost containment and have taken many steps forward. We believe that 
our 10-Year Strategy Implementation Plan, PART Improvement Plan, Forest Service 
Strategic Plan, and DOI Strategic Plan, along with the management efficiencies 
initiatives underway, collectively articulate a set of strategies, goals and measures for 
reducing costs of large wildfire suppression and improving hazardous fuels reduction, 
and demonstrate commitment to constantly improve performance, efficiency and 
accountability. However, in order to progress toward a comprehensive document to meet 
these goals, the Departments will work to develop an outline of a tactical plan to develop 
a cohesive strategy for fuels reduction and wildland fire cost containment. 

Reducing hazardous fuels loads in high risk areas is also critical to reducing the threat of 
large, costly, catastrophic fires. The Administration, with funding support from 
Congress, and using tools provided in the Healthy Forests Restoration Act and the 
Healthy Forests Initiative, has made significant progress in reducing the buildup of 
hazardous fuels. 

Two recent bills have highlighted alternatives for budgeting wildfire suppression. Policy 
analysis for each of these needs to be examined relative to the implications on the Federal 
budget and potential offsets for increased mandatory spending, among other 
considerations. The Administration has not submitted any proposal to change the method 
for budgeting for fire suppression. Consistent with the current and previous 
Administration policy and historical practice, the Department will continue to budget for 
fire suppression costs using the inflation-adjusted 10-year average annual suppression 
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cost. The 10-year average is consistent with the way other Federal agencies — including 
other USDA agencies and FEMA’s Disaster Relief Fund — budget for disasters and 
emergencies where future costs cannot be known in the present. As the application of 
Federal firefighting resources on both Federal and non-Federal land to address these fires 
has grown, these costs escalate, and so does the 10-year average of annual fire 
suppression expenditures. As challenging as the increase in the 10-year average has 
been, it is important to note the agencies have continued to budget for these costs and to 
focus on policy approaches, as outlined above, that address the reasons for the increases 
in suppression costs. 

DOI will continue to work closely with the Forest Service to meet the challenge of rising 
suppression costs. A number of positive steps have been taken, including emphasizing 
land management decisions that affect fuel loading and resource protection, advancing 
integrated data management, providing clarification for master cost-sharing agreements, 
and developing metrics and accountability measures to evaluate managerial cost 
effectiveness. Both agencies also utilize Appropriate Management Response, which 
provides risk-informed fire protection by introducing the concept of managing wildfire in 
relationship to the risk that the incident poses. 


Dicks Question 2: Please provide a response to the recommendations recently made by 
the National Association of State Foresters to reform the fire suppression budget. 

Answer: The Forest Service shares the National Association of State Foresters concern 
over the challenges presented by escalating wildfire suppression costs. We are positive 
about our direction to address wildland fire suppression costs and are committed to 
action. 

Though paying for extraordinary fire events has the potential to delay important agency 
work, we are addressing the issues driving suppression costs before addressing how the 
agency pays for them. The Forest Service (and Department of Interior are) is adopting 
substantive management reforms to mitigate increased fire suppression costs. The 
Departments and other first responders have spent significant effort and resources over 
the past several years to coordinate capability, improve inter-governmental 
communication, and employ management controls to ensure effective response. At the 
same time we have increased attention to managing costs in these complex environments. 
These efforts are having an affect on suppression costs. For example, USDA saw a 
decrease of over $100 million on suppression expenditures in 2007 compared with 2006 
even though the size of wildfires and acres burned were greater. 

Two recent bills have been have highlighted alternatives for budgeting wildfire 
suppression. Policy analysis for each of these needs to be examined relative to the 
implications on the Federal budget and potential offsets for increased mandatory 
spending. The Administration has not submitted any proposal to change the method for 
budgeting for fire suppression and consistent with the current and previous 
Administration’s policy and historical practice, the Departments will continue to budget 
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for fire suppression costs using the 10-year average. This approach is also consistent 
with the way other federal agencies, including those in the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Homeland Security, budget for disasters and emergencies where future 
costs cannot be known in the present. 

As we work together on this issue, the Departments will continue to coordinate efforts to 
meet the challenge of rising suppression costs. A number of positive steps have been 
taken, including emphasizing land management decisions that affect fuel loading and 
resource protection, advancing integrated data management, providing clarification for 
master cost-sharing agreements, and developing metrics and accountability measures to 
evaluate managerial cost effectiveness. Both agencies also utilize Appropriate 
Management Response (AMR), which provides risk-informed fire protection by 
introducing the concept of managing wildfire in relationship to the risk that the incident 
poses. 


Dicks Question 3. Mr. Rey- tell us about other emergency funding mechanisms for 
farmers in the USDA. Are there some lessons there we should consider? 

Answer: USDA has a number of funding mechanisms available to provide emergency 
funding in the case of natural disasters and other emergencies including use of 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) funds; use of Section 32 funds; and use of 7 
percent interchange authority. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

The CCC is a wholly-owned government corporation that assists in stabilizing, 
supporting and protecting farm income and prices; helps to maintain balanced and 
adequate supplies of agricultural commodities; helps in the orderly distribution of these 
commodities; and assists in the conservation of soil and water resources. Historically, the 
principal operations conducted by CCC related to the operation of price and income 
support programs for producers of agricultural commodities. In addition, a significant 
amount of CCC funds are expended in the operation of numerous conservation programs, 
principally under the Food Security Act of 1985. Funds are borrowed from the Treasury 
and may also be borrowed from private lending agencies and others. Annual 
appropriations are authorized each fiscal year to reimburse the Corporation for net 
realized losses. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to transfer funds from the CCC to the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) for emergency control programs. 
The authority to transfer funds for plant and animal health emergencies is found both in 
annual appropriations acts and in the authorizing statutes for animal and plant health 
programs. The Plant Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 7751 and 7772) and the Animal Health 
Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 8310 and 8316) provide the authorities to operate the programs 
and to transfer funds in connection with emergencies. Although the Secretary is 
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authorized to transfer funds from any USDA agency or corporation, the funds are 
typically transferred from the CCC. 

Section 32 


Section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935 (P.L. 74-320 as amended; 7 U.S.C. 612c) 
authorizes a permanent appropriation equal to 30 percent of annual U.S. customs receipts. 
The money was first available to assist Depression-era producers of non-price-supported 
commodities. Section 32 funds are to be used for 1) encouraging the export of farm 
products through producer payments or other means; 2) encouraging the domestic 
consumption of farm products; and 3) re-establishing farmers’ purchasing power. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has considerable discretion in deciding how to achieve these 
broad objectives. 

About 80 percent of Section 32 funds are transferred to the child nutrition cash account to 
help pay for Federal child nutrition programs. In addition, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service purchases commodities that are not covered by agricultural price support through 
the CCC such as meat, poultry, fruits and vegetables and provides them to the Food and 
Nutrition Service for use in the domestic nutrition programs. 

In 2002 and 2004, the Secretary of Agriculture used Section 32 to pay for special disaster 
initiatives. In 2002, funds were used to cover drought losses by cattle, lamb and buffalo 
producers in 37 states. In 2004, funds were used to make disaster payments to producers 
of fruits, vegetables, and nursery crops in Florida to compensate them for hurricane 
and/or disease losses. 

7 Percent Interchange Authority 

Title VII, Section 702(b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 (P.L. 78- 
425, 2 nd session) provides that not to exceed 7 percent of the amounts appropriated for 
any fiscal year for the miscellaneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or 
office of the Department of Agriculture may be interchanged. 

As described in the Report accompanying H.R. 4278, the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944, the interchange clause “is regarded as an essential devise or method 
of administrative management, especially where emergencies arise during periods when 
Congress is not in session, as where a fire occurs at a field station, a water supply system 
fails, an insect pest or plant disease breaks out, or other situations occur requiring 
immediate attention. Such provisions in appropriations acts have been used to avoid the 
necessity for deficiency appropriations. In view of the limitation and fact that it can only 
be used to effect a transfer within a bureau or office, the scope of this authority is 
restricted...” The 7 percent interchange authority has been used to address pest 
infestations, natural disasters, shortfalls in research funding; costs of buyouts and 
reductions in force; to ensure adequate funding for nutrition assistance programs, etc. 

Currently, because of unrequested language in the annual appropriations bill. Congress 
has prohibited the Forest Service from using this authority in recent years. The 
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Department urges the Congress to remove this restriction in order to provide ready access 
to available funds in order to address costs of catastrophic and unforeseen wildfire 
activity. 


Dicks Question 4. You discussed an administration proposal in 2002 to have a 
government wide emergency account. How did that proposal change the funding 
mechanism for emergency wildfire suppression? How would that proposal have changed 
your policy of basing the suppression budget request on previous emergency funding 
expenditures? Would that proposal have done anything more than provide advance 
funding for emergencies, therefore eliminating the need to borrow non-fire departmental 
funds for emergency suppression? 

Answer: In FY 2002 President’s Budget included a proposal to fund emergency needs, 
such as Forest Service firefighting, through a National Emergency Reserve funded on a 
government-wide basis at $5.6 billion to cover sudden, urgent, unforeseen, and non- 
permanent needs. The Administration's budget plan for FY 2002 was meant to 
accomplish three important objectives: (1) provide a reasonably adequate base of funding 
for FEMA; (2) plan for additional unforeseen emergencies and natural disasters in a 
comprehensive manner; and, (3) adhere to budget discipline. Under the proposal, release 
of resources from the reserve would need approval by both the President and Congress. 
Congress did not agree to establish a National Emergency Reserve as part of the FY 2002 
budget resolution. Accordingly, this initial proposal was never fully evaluated to provide 
additional details on policy or funding mechanisms. 


Preparedness Funding 

Dicks Question 5. Mr. Rey, I still do not understand how you can cut the preparedness 
funding by $77 million without real pain and major program losses. Are you proposing 
to merely shift some preparedness expenses to the suppression account? 

Answer: Some preparedness expenses such as Exclusive Use Aviation Contracts, whose 
primary purpose is direct incident support, will be funded with suppression. This 
realignment, combined with more efficient alignment of fire program leadership and 
support positions through the agency’s Transformation process and other efficiency 
analyses will allow the agency to maintain readiness capability. Please reference the 
detailed description below from the budget request: 

“The requested decrease in funds reflects reduced costs due to efficiency efforts that the 
agency has been implementing including: use of Predictive Services to analyze fire season 
potential to strategically deploy firefighting resources: use of risk-informed, performance- 
based fire suppression strategies; development and deployment of web based decision 
support tools at the incident and landscape scale (e.g., Wildland Fire Decision Support 
System (WFDSS) prototyped in FY 2007 and Fire Program Analysis (FPA) scheduled for 
release in FY 2008); development and integration of information technology applications 
( Resource Order and Status System - ROSS, I-SUITE, etc.); centralization of aviation 
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assets; use of exclusive-use aviation contracts ; and realignment of leadership and support 
positions where appropriate through the agency 's Transformation process 


Dicks Question 6. Mr. Rey, your budget justification on page E-2 shows a reduction in 
wildfire FTE's of 591 -yet your write up suggests that you will keep the same number of 
firefighters on staff. Given the continuing need for professional, trained, and well 
equipped firefighters, how will we be sure that adequate personnel and equipment will be 
available despite your meager budget requests? 

Answer: The reduction in FTEs will be offset by more efficient alignment of fire 
program leadership and support positions identified through the agency’s Transformation 
process and other efficiency analyses. The agency is committed to maintaining readiness 
capability comparable to FY 2008 and will, as needed, increase capability through 
additional hires or contracting. 


Dicks Question 7. Aren’t costs going up? The preparedness budget request is actually 
$30 million below what it was 8 years ago, and there has been a lot of inflation in that 
time. How are you going to keep fire resources in field? 

Answer: Yes, costs are increasing. Operational and management efficiencies and the 
realignment of costs for aviation resources within the Wildland Fire Management 
Appropriation from preparedness to suppression will allow the agency to maintain 
resource and readiness capability. 


Dicks Question 8. The 2009 budget justification for the Forest Service proposes that 
considerable air tanker resources, which were funded out of preparedness last year, would 
be shifted to suppression. Can you tell us what funding amounts are associated with 
those air firefighting resources? 

Answer: $34.0 million for Exclusive Use airtanker contracts; $0.15 million for Single 
Engine airtankers; $7.0 million for conversion of an agency P3 airtanker; and, $1.2 
million for airtanker load monitoring. 


Dicks Question 9: The Forest Service budget justification has a useful table on page 9-2 
summarizing firefighting resources funded by the preparedness activity. Please provide 
additional tables which provide, both for the Forest Service and for the Interior 
Department, the funding amounts associated with each category in the table on page 9-2. 
This requires a table, by department, with 12 rows and funding information for FY 2007 
projected, FY 2007 actual, FY 2008 planned, and FY 2009 requested. The Interior 
Department table should first indicate the funding and staffing required by each bureau, 
and then departmental totals, and finally, totals including the USDA. 
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Answer: 

Please see attached table, which includes all Interior agencies. The Forest Service is 
attached in a separate table. 
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Dicks Question 10: Gentlemen, do you think that having adequate initial attack 
capability is important to stop dangerous wildfires from becoming the mega-fires which 
have caused so much pain and expense? How will we have initial attack without state 
and local partners, and experienced federal firefighters? 

Answer: Having adequate initial attack capability is critical to suppressing unwanted 
fires early, before they can become large incidents. Importantly, not every fire poses the 
same level of risk, and initial and extended attack, as well as suppression operations, 
increasingly reflect management decisions to apply available resources based on the level 
of risk posed. 

We achieve a high initial attack success rate by maintaining a well-trained, efficient and 
effective firefighting force in collaboration with our partners at the local, State and tribal 
level. Each of the Federal agencies has a histoiy of working closely with these partners 
to support and assist in training, and enhance their capability at all levels to respond to 
wildfires. We plan to continue collaborating, training together, and responding 
effectively to our nation’s wildfires. 

While a skilled and effective Federal fire workforce, and well-trained and capable local 
State and tribal partners, are important elements in maintaining initial attack success, 
there are other important elements as well. These include an effective fuels management 
program, a FEREWISE educational component, and an increasing reliance on 
homeowners to assume more responsibility for lowering their exposure and risk of loss to 
wildfires. The latter includes support from housing developers, zoning officials and the 
insurance industry for fire-resistant building practices. 


Dicks Question 11: A large portion of the emergency incident firefighting teams are 
agency employees who have other natural resource jobs the rest of the year. With all of 
your competitive sourcing and major program cutbacks, how will you be able to maintain 
support for these experienced professionals who make the wildfire program work during 
emergencies? 

Answer: The Departments’ fire management agencies have not been significantly 
impacted by competitive sourcing efforts or program reductions seen elsewhere. Within 
the fire program, we have implemented strategies to both maintain the most effective and 
efficient program possible and ensure agency personnel in non-fire professions are 
available for fire assistance. These employees, often called the “militia,” are a key 
element in effective and efficient fire management. Each of the agencies will continue to 
encourage and recruit these employees and assist them in obtaining and retaining fire 
qualifications. 
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Dicks Question 12: In your opinion, how — specifically — should fire managers in the 
field balance the goal of containing costs with the goal of protecting resources? In other 
words, if a fire might threaten valued resources (whether federal or nonfederal), what 
guidance would these managers look to in determining how much effort and money is 
appropriate to try to protect those resources? 

Answer: The Departments are committed to implementing a policy of risk-informed 
management with Appropriate Management Response as its guide, and we will continue 
to strengthen its practice. Though protection of life and safety of firefighters and the 
public will always be the top priority, guidance regarding resource values and fire 
operations is provided in land-use and resource management plans and other planning 
documents at local levels; in cost-share agreements; and in operational and policy 
manuals. 

Decision support tools are also being developed that enable fire managers to better 
balance cost and effectiveness of fireline operations. These tools consider resource and 
property values at risk and predictions of fire spread, as well as available firefighting 
crews and equipment. Using these tools, on-the-ground fire managers can more 
strategically and safely deploy the right resources, at the right place, at the right time to 
be most effective. 

Based in part on the increased use of these tools, a positive trend toward utilizing a 
broader range of fire management strategies has been occurring over the past two years. 
Fire managers are increasingly using their latitude to select and implement any one or a 
mix of response tactics on a given fire. This trend represents an improvement in safety, 
and in more effective fire and cost management, particularly on large, long-duration 
incidents. In recognition of the complexity of the issues involved, in FY 2007 the Forest 
Service established Regional Forester and Forest Service Chief representatives to provide 
additional decision support to local managers. 

In the fall of FY 2006, the Forest Service developed a set of 49 management efficiencies 
designed to help reduce large fire costs. These management efficiencies were comprised 
of three categories; leadership, operations, and management. Strategic and operational 
changes in 2007 contributed to savings. For example, in the Northern Rockies, 
cooperating agencies adopted a primary strategy of cost effectiveness, focusing 
suppression resources on fires where they would be most effective in achieving 
objectives and minimizing loss rather than spreading resources over all incidents in the 
area. Using this strategy, the Forest Service and our partners fully implemented the 
flexibility afforded by Federal Wildland Fire Policy. 


Forest Service researchers completed an initial analysis of the effects of management 
reforms on FY 2007 wildfire suppression cost compared to earlier years and concluded 
that management reforms have begun to have an impact on lowering Forest Service 
suppression obligations. Specifically, for fires in the western states with similar 
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characteristics, 2007 suppression expenditures were approximately 48 percent lower than 
expenditures for comparable fires during the period FY 2001 through 2003. 

The Forest Service and the Department of Interior will continue to work together to 
improve our ability to employ the a full spectrum of fire management responses on 
federal lands (from aggressive suppression to less intensive management) commensurate 
with current and predicted risk, values to be protected, availability of management 
resources, and land management objectives. As these policies are developed and 
implemented, formal guidance will be available to agency administrators and fire 
managers. 

Dicks Question 13. Please provide a detailed list of the competitive sourcing activities 
each department has conducted during FY 2006, 2007 and FY 2008 related to wildland 
fire management personnel or other federal personnel who have occasional wildfire 
duties. Also briefly describe your intentions for FY 2009. 

Answer: Competitive sourcing activities have had no significant or measurable impact 
on wildland fire management personnel or Federal personnel in other functional areas 
that may hold fire qualifications. 

In Fiscal Year 2006 BLM led an interagency competitive sourcing study on the Remote 
Automated Weather System (RAWS) that resulted in the creation of a Most Efficient 
Organization at the National Interagency Fire Center. This organization is saving about 
$400,000 annually due to improved technology and processes. 

In Fiscal Year 2007, DOI and the USFS collaborated in conducting two feasibility 
analyses related to wildland fire operations. One addressed fire training and the other 
addressed fire dispatch. Neither analysis recommended doing a competitive sourcing 
study and no further competitive sourcing activity is contemplated in these two functional 
areas. 

There are currently no plans for competitive sourcing activities in wildland fire for Fiscal 
Year 2008 or 2009. 


Hazardous Fuels 

Dicks Question 14, I am concerned that you still do not have well reasoned ways of 
determining what hazardous fuels funding should go to each department, and at Interior, 
how you decide on bureau and project funding. What are you doing to respond to these 
concerns and the GAO and IG comments? 

Answer: Since the inception of the National Fire Plan in August 2000, the DOI agencies 
and the Forest Service have been collaboratively working together to align policies and 
business practices. The following are examples of efforts by the Departments to advance 
these objectives. 
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In March 2002, we developed the “Fuel Treatment Program Development and 
Collaborative Process” which accomplished the following: 

• Established standardized procedures for DOI agencies and the Forest Service to 
work with appropriate State, tribal, and local level partners to identify and 
coordinate fuels treatment projects in high risk areas; 

• Encouraged the development of multi-year landscape level fuel treatment plans 
across ownership boundaries; 

• Facilitated prioritization of treatments that meet the goals of community protection 
as well as ecosystem maintenance and restoration; and 

• Established criteria for the allocation of fuels funding. 

In January 2003, we entered into a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) for the 
Development of a Collaborative Fuels Treatment Program among the USDA, DOI, the 
National Association of State Foresters, and the National Association of Counties. The 
purpose of the MOU was to provide the framework for all parties to collaborate on the 
annual selection of a fuels treatment program of w'ork, within their respective 
jurisdictions, to provide for community protection and enhance the health of forests and 
rangelands. 

The agencies have relied on local collaboration in designing and planning fuels 
treatments for some time, and these efforts were enhanced by the support given to 
community wildfire protection plans (CWPPs) by the Congress in the Healthy Forests 
Restoration Act of 2003 (P.L. 108-148). Our external partners continued to express 
support for completing CWPPs in the update to the 10-Year Implementation Plan of the 
National Fire Plan in December 2006. The agencies believe that CWPPs provide critical 
insights for identifying, planning, and prioritizing fuels projects at the local level. 

While these actions have been effective in prioritizing fuels treatment projects at the local 
and State level, they are not as effective in evaluating the priorities of one State over 
another. For this reason the Departments have been working together to develop a 
Hazardous Fuels Prioritization and Allocation System, employing Ecosystem 
Management Decision Support (EMDS). 

EMDS is a management tool that weighs various allocation criteria such as wildfire 
potential, values at risk, consistent geospatial information and project efficiency to 
determine areas for fuels management priority. This prioritization process is then used to 
inform decisions on budget allocation among bureaus. DOI and the Forest Service are 
continuing efforts to improve the EMDS models and data in order to more accurately 
direct funding to the areas where it is most effective. In FY 2009, DOI will use EMDS to 
better direct available project funding to the highest priority areas. 
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Dicks Question 15. How do we know that the most important fuels projects are selected 
to reduce fire risk and protect people and natural resources? Do you have any way, 
without better metrics or a cohesive strategy, to be sure funds go to the right places? 
Why are there so many different ways of allocating hazardous fuels among the Interior 
bureaus and States? 

Answer: From the inception and initial implementation of the National Fire Plan, 
decisions on where to place hazardous fuels treatments have been made first at the local 
level, by the people and managers most familiar with the risks, hazards and values within 
their landscapes and communities. State and regional entities have been responsible for 
following national priority setting and distinct regional priorities to balance the 
distribution of funding to areas within their geographic sphere of influence. 

The Departments of the Interior and Agriculture developed a cohesive strategy in 2006 
( Protecting People and Natural Resources- a Cohesive Fuels Treatment Strategy, 
February 2006). The implementation of this cohesive strategy has restored fire-adapted 
ecosystems, protected citizens and their communities, and helped sustain natural 
resources on Federal lands. Key concepts of the strategy related to the scope of forest 
and rangeland fuel conditions, and developing the science to support strategic fuel 
placements, were implemented well before a final strategy was released. A basic tenet of 
the strategy is that fUel project investments will reduce fire risks and the damage caused 
by wildfire, and will reduce the costs of suppressing wildland fire and subsequently 
restoring ecosystems. 

As a result, we are confident the most important projects are selected at the local and 
State level, and we have focused our recent efforts to expand this confidence to the 
national level. Nationally we have been working with our partners to develop a process 
by which we are able to evaluate the highest priority projects in one State over those of 
another through the Hazardous Fuels Prioritization and Allocation System. Through 
applying various allocation criteria such as wildfire potential, values at risk, and project 
efficiency we will be able to make informed decisions on budget allocation among States, 
bureaus and regions. 

The Forest Service is broadening this geospatially-referenced decision support tool that 
includes all vegetation treatment programs that achieve hazardous fuels and restoration 
objectives. These efforts permit allocating hazardous fuels reduction funds by assessing 
the risks from wildland fires and determining the benefits of fuels treatment and 
restoration projects by priority. Fuels priorities and funding available in 2008 is 
coordinated with Forest Management, Vegetation and Watershed Management, Wildlife 
Habitat Improvement, and Forest Health Protection allocations and priorities. 
Adjustments made to program allocations leverage resources to achieve objectives 
through complimentary programs. National projected accomplishment in FY 2008 is 2.95 
million acres from all program contributions to hazardous fuel reduction, including 
Wildland Fire Use and State Fire Assistance Hazard Mitigation Grants. 
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Dicks Question 16. You talk about your accomplishments in hazardous fuels in terms of 
acres treated, but are they the right acres? Are you protecting critical natural resources 
and cities? 

Answer: Yes, the Departments do protect critical natural resources and — in partnership 
with private landowners, nongovernmental organizations, and state, local, and tribal 
government — cities. Through strong, ongoing collaboration, we engage program 
managers among all partners - Federal, State, tribal, county and local officials, as well as 
nongovernment partners - to effectively collaborate on identifying, prioritizing, and 
selecting the most critical acres for treatment. 

While we rely on our existing policies to guide our hazardous fuels reduction program, 
we are actively strengthening our ability to improve the prioritization of project funding 
to fulfill a more rigorous national priority-setting process. Use of the Hazardous Fuels 
Prioritization and Allocation System, employing the Ecosystem Management Decision 
Support (EMDS) model, allows us to support and enhance our progress in collaboratively 
identifying the most critical acres to treat that will have the most beneficial effect. 


Dicks Question 17. You have mentioned the healthy forests initiative as a driver for 
your hazardous fuels reduction program, but what amount of acres treated are in forests? 
Are you padding your acre targets with huge areas of grasslands which do not put towns 
at risk? 

Answer: No. Many landscapes managed by DOI are dominated by rangeland (shrub 
and grassland) habitats. Wildfires in these fuels present significant threats to homes, 
communities, resource and cultural values, habitat, watersheds, and other private and 
public resource values. Both the Healthy Forests Initiative and the Healthy Forests 
Restoration Act address the health of these lands, as well as forests. 

Fires in rangeland ecosystems may also require significant resources for successful 
suppression operations, as well as emergency stabilization or rehabilitation actions 
necessary after unwanted wildland fires. Fuels reduction and burned area rehabilitation 
treatments in rangelands are vital components of our efforts to protect wildlife habitat. 
We believe investment in these activities now will pay dividends in the future. 

The fires in 2006 in Oklahoma and in 2007 in southern California evidence this. Fires in 
rangeland ecosystems also require significant resources and funding for suppression 
operations. Fuels management in rangelands can both enhance land health while 
reducing costs and impacts in these areas. 

We are also improving the prioritization process and performance measures to focus on 
the right acres, at the right time, in the right place. Wildfires do not recognize property 
boundaries or Agency administration. For hazardous fuels treatments to be most 
effective, they must be designed to change the behavior of a wildfire. To fully protect 
communities and firefighters, private landowners in the wildland-urban interface must 
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also take responsibility for reduction of hazardous fuels on their lands and around then- 
homes and structures. 

Each year the Forest Service national fuels treatment program priorities are developed in 
cooperation with the DOI, and transmitted to regions, forests, and districts. That 
guidance shapes prioritization decisions at the individual National Forests and Ranger 
Districts, where fuels treatments are evaluated on a site specific basis. In addition, other 
resource treatments for wildlife habitat improvement, watershed, vegetation management, 
and recreation are also being designed to address fuels treatment and vegetation 
management needs. Combining objectives can help address both fuel reduction and 
condition class improvement goals. The timing and placement of these treatments on the 
landscape are evaluated with our partners at state, local, and other federal agencies. These 
partnerships are very well established and successful in some areas, and in other locations 
are still being formed. 


Dicks Question 18. How do you measure effectiveness of all of this hazardous fuels 
work? How many sites are actually monitored? By whom? Do the treatments matter? 
For how long? 

Answer: We measure effectiveness of the hazardous fuels program through established 
goals, objectives and performance measures outlined in “A Collaborative Approach for 
Reducing Wildland Fire Risks to Communities and the Environment 10-Year Strategy 
Implementation Plan", Healthy Forests Restoration Act third-party monitoring, Wildland 
Fire Leadership Council (WFLC) oversight, and Fire Regime and Condition Class 
assessments to determine the relative health of the land. Specific treatment monitoring 
and evaluation is done to determine the effectiveness of the treatment in meeting 
management objectives. 

WFLC adopted a monitoring plan to fulfill a need identified in the original 10-Year 
Strategy Implementation Plan. The components of the monitoring plan address key 
issues: the impacts of fire on human safety and infrastructure, the effects of fuels 
treatments on the environment, the effectiveness of post-fire rehabilitation, and the link 
between hazardous fuels reduction and biomass use. Additionally, the monitoring plan 
established a means to identify and report nationally on wildland fire bum severity across 
time and space, and parameters to track collaboration. The first annual report is currently 
in preparation. 

Treatments do matter to local communities and the people and managers most familiar 
with the risks, hazards and values within their landscapes. These partners dedicate 
themselves to mitigating risks to values that they hold dear. Each treatment has an 
expected life and requires some level of maintenance to be effective. The life expectancy 
of a treatment depends on many factors and is considered in the prioritization and 
allocation of available funds. 
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The Forest Service measures the percentage of total National Forest System land base for 
which fire risk is reduced though movement to a better condition class. This measure 
provides an indication of the percent increase of all National Forest System lands moved 
into good condition (defined as acres in Condition Class 1) and reflects the percent of 
high priority acres where fire management objectives are achieved. This measure enables 
the Forest Service to measure changes in the landscape over time that reduces the overall 
fire risk. 


Dicks Question 19. For the Interior Department, please provide a table which indicates 
by bureau and State the number, acres, and land vegetative type of hazardous fuels 
reduction projects for FY 2006, 2007 and your plans for 2008 and 2009. 

Answer: See attached tables and graphs. The following notes describe the analysis 
process, caveats for use, and limitations of the HFR data by vegetation type, bureau, and 
State. 

1. Our process : Data were downloaded from the National Fire Plan Operations 
Reporting System (NFPORS) and imported into a geospatial database. The latitude 
and longitude of the “center” of each fuels treatment was then intersected with the 
National Land Cover Dataset (NLCD) ( http://www.mrlc.gov') . The data were then 
consolidated into a smaller number of familiar vegetation types. 

2. Data resolution caveat : The process of transforming and intersecting geospatial 
layers from different systems causes some loss of resolution and accuracy. Therefore, 
the numbers here will not be identical to those in NFPORS; for technical reasons, the 
2006 data vary slightly more than are the 2007 and 2008 data. Because fuels 
treatment locations in NFPORS are coarse and NLCD data cells represent a dominant 
type within that sampled cell, the data summarized here contain a relatively high level 
of sampling error. For instance, a) fuels treatments in the wildland-urban interface 
may appear to occur in developed areas; and, b) fuels treatments in wetlands or 
riparian areas, or near coastlines, may appear to occur in open waters. In each of the 
above examples, the fuels treatment was classed as “Other” vegetation for this effort. 
Nationally, the data are representative; data error is more likely to become a factor to 
consider when analyzing a bureau’s fuels treatments within a State with a small 
amount of treated acreage by that bureau, i.e., as the sample size becomes small. 

3. Data not vet available : Alaska and Hawaii do not have NLCD data yet; we expect 
NLCD data for those two states to become available by the summer of 2008. 
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Fiscal Year 2006 DO I Hazardous Fuels Treatments by State and Bureau 
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Cohesive Strategy 

Dicks Question 20. GAO testified that you had, in the past, analyzed options for treating 
fuels that examined different levels and locations of treatments, estimated the costs of the 
different options, and predicted the effect those options would have on future 
preparedness and suppression costs. GAO further testified that although you have been 
taking steps to improve the data this analysis requires, that you have retreated from your 
commitment to produce such an analysis. What is your current position on the need for a 
cohesive strategy and the feasibility of developing one? 

a. Why — after years of saying you would produce a cohesive strategy — have 
you backed away from producing such a strategy? 

b. In your opinion, what are the key obstacles that would have to be 
overcome for you to produce such a strategy? 

c. Without such a strategy, what information will you be able to present to 
this Subcommittee to support your budget request? 

d. If you are not willing or able to produce such a strategy, what would your 
reaction be if this Subcommittee sought this information from a third 
party? 

Answer: The Departments of the Interior and Agriculture have not backed away from 
the development of a strategy and in fact issued such a strategy in 2006 ( Protecting 
People and Natural Resources- A Cohesive Fuels Treatment Strategy, February 2006). 
The implementation of this cohesive strategy has restored fire-adapted ecosystems, 
protected citizens and their communities, and helped sustain natural resources on Federal 
lands. 

We share the GAO’s interest in increasing accountability for fuels reduction and cost 
containment, and have taken many steps forward. We believe that our 10-Year Strategy 
Implementation Plan, PART Improvement Plan, Forest Service Strategic Plan, and DOI 
Strategic Plan, along with the management efficiencies initiatives underway, collectively 
articulate a set of strategies, goals and measures for reducing costs of large wildfire 
suppression and improving hazardous fuels reduction, and demonstrate commitment to 
constantly improve performance, efficiency and accountability. The Departments 
support specific components of this broad framework through the annual budget request. 

However, in order to progress toward a single comprehensive document to meet these 
goals, the Departments will work to develop an outline of a tactical plan to a cohesive 
strategy for fuels reduction and wildland fire cost containment. 


Dicks Question 21. It seems that you are able to make out year estimates for any number 
of other programs you manage. You even give a detailed 5 year list of fire facilities you 
need to construct at Interior. Why can’t you do this for hazardous fuels program needs 
by bureau and area of nation? 
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Answer: Most units do have general out-year plans for hazardous fuel treatments. 
However, unlike facility requests, fuel treatment prioritization is dynamic and changes 
with time due to weather, fire occurrence, planning, and collaboration with neighboring 
partners. Due to this dynamic nature, national-level 5-year estimates would be general in 
nature rather than specifying the exact location of approximately 10,000 treatments each 
year. 


State and Volunteer Fire Efforts 

Dicks Question 22. This budget really cuts state fire assistance and related forest health 
programs in the Forest Service state and private forestry program. Do you think that 
these programs have had merit in the past and are they a useful part of implementing the 
national fire plan? 

Answer: Forest health and state fire assistance programs, as well as the volunteer fire 
assistance programs, have reduced the risk of pest infestations, restored fire-damaged 
areas, improved the capability of States to reduce fire hazard and respond to wildland 
fire, while helping to improve the overall health of the America’s forests. These 
programs continue to be a useful part of implementing the national fire plan. The FY 
2009 President’s budget proposal for these programs is formulated to balance different 
areas of necessary forest health and state fire assistance work, and is based on the priority 
of these programs among all discretionary programs. 


Dicks Question 23. The budget request cuts cooperative forest health in the state and 
private forestry account by 77%. Aren’t you the guys who talked about a healthy forests 
initiative? Aren’t pests and diseases a contributing cause to our wildfire situation? 
Won’t these cuts to forest health also hurt the fire program? 

Answer: Forest insects and diseases cause significant levels of tree mortality. In 
western coniferous forests, as well in some southern forests, bark beetle caused tree 
mortality contributes significantly to increased risk of wildland fire. The President’s 
budget proposes funding for both the Federal Lands and Cooperative Lands, Forest 
Health Management, budget as part of the National Fire Plan in the Wildland Fire 
Management appropriation at levels slightly above the FY 2008 enacted level. Funds in 
Federal Lands and Cooperative Lands, Forest Health Management, budget line items in 
the State and Private Forestry appropriation are used to address many pest conditions, 
including those that are managed for non-fire reasons. These funds will focus on the 
highest priority pest problems on both federal and cooperative lands. On non-federal 
lands, States will pick-up a greater percentage of suppression costs while focusing 
resources on only the highest priority pest problems. 

Dicks Question 24. Have you looked at any updated forest pest risk maps which indicate 
the potential for forest health problems? Is it getting worse? What about climate 
warming and lack of bug die-off in winter in the Northern Rockies? What can be done 
from a management stand point to deal with these pest and fire danger problems? 
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Answer: The Forest Service forest health insect and disease risk maps were most 
recently updated in 2006 with more precise models and information. Another major 
update of the risk models is planned for 2010. The risk maps themselves do not indicate 
trends of forest health, rather the risk of mortality due to certain pests or pest complexes 
that are modeled. To look at major trends, we rely on our annual Forest Insect and 
Disease Conditions of the United States report. The 2006 report was sent to members of 
the subcommittee in October, 2007, additional copies can be sent upon request. We are 
currently compiling the 2007 forest conditions report and expect it to be available in the 
early summer of 2008. 

As with many biological systems, the trend for specific pests varies from year to year, 
often depending on host availability, weather, and previous pest population levels. 
Trends are usually cyclic in nature and often difficult to predict. For instance, the acres 
affected by western bark beetles (a complex of more than 8 beetles including mountain 
pine beetle), has been going down from a high of almost 10.7 million acres of mortality 
in 2003 to nearly 4.8 million acres of mortality in 2006. From 1997 to 2001, western 
bark beetles were estimated to cause mortality of less than 2.0 million acres annually. 
Preliminary data on western bark beetle mortality in 2007 is estimated to increase to over 
6.1 million acres, an increase of nearly 1.3 million acres from 2006. 

The opposite trend is occurring in gypsy moth defoliation. In 2004, only 176,800 acres 
of defoliation was recorded as compared to more that 1.3 million acres of defoliation in 
2006. If we look at data from the last 60 years, we see a number of sharp peaks and 
troughs, especially in the 1980’s and 1990’s. One must be careful to not compare the 
numbers in these two examples acre for acre as western bark beetles are a measure of 
mortality and gypsy moth is a measure of defoliation. 

Other pests showing a raising trend in acres affected include southern pine beetle (2.4 
million acres of mortality in 2003 versus 3.1 million in 2006), western spruce budworm 
(617,000 acres of defoliation in 2002 versus 2.3 million acres in 2006), fusiform rust 
(currently nearly 13.9 million acres affected), and dwarf mistletoe (currently over 29.3 
million acres affected). An example of another pest with a downward trend includes 
spruce beetle (over 1.1 million acres in 1996 to 71,000 acres in 2006). 

More recent invasive species continue to have a significant impact on America’s forests; 
they include emerald ash borer and sudden oak death. We continue to support the efforts 
of the USDA Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) and States to monitor 
and eradicate these and other invasive pests. Although the trend for some of the long- 
term pest continues to be cyclic, we continue to be faced with new invasive species and 
environmental pressures such as climate change, which potentially makes the health of 
our forests worse. We have been able to mitigate some of the impact of these stressors by 
implementing diligent monitoring and detection programs that are used to better inform 
land managers and help in prioritizing limited resources. Once detected and delineated, 
there are a variety of pest dependent tools available to, eradicate, control, and manage 
pests. Just a few of the many management tools and strategies used include; slow the 
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spread strategies for gypsy moth; the use of the chemical, verbenone, to protect high 
value forest areas, such as campgrounds from western bark beetles; reducing stand 
densities to minimize the risk of significant attacks from mountain pine beetle and 
southern pine beetle; and the use of biological control agents to reduce populations of 
hemlock wooly adelgid. Through these treatments, the amount of dead woody material is 
minimized thus reducing the danger from fire. 

Under a Memorandum of Understanding between the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture, the Forest Service provides technical and financial assistance 
to DOI for conducting insect and disease monitoring, and in planning and carrying out 
related prevention and suppression activities on DOI lands. Annual insect and disease 
activity is also monitored through the use of aerial surveys conducted on DOI lands by 
the Forest Service. Recent aerial surveys and anecdotal reports from some DOI field 
personnel indicate bark beetle mortality in the northern Rocky Mountains and in central 
Colorado appears to be on the increase. Additional tree mortality resulting from bark 
beetle infestations could contribute to increased fire activity. However, other factors, 
such as snow pack melt, spring and summer weather conditions and actual ignitions also 
play a major role in determining the severity of the wildfire season in these areas. 

DOI and the Forest Service incorporates information on forest health risk, as well as 
predicted and observed forest pest activity, into fire management planning through close 
coordination between fire managers, fire ecologists, and foresters. Where the risk of 
insect or disease mortality is the greatest, the agency places a high priority on reducing 
the factors that make these areas more susceptible to insect or disease epidemics using 
treatments such as forest thinning or fuels treatment. This is particularly true when these 
conditions exist adjacent to the wildland urban interface. 

Dicks Question 25. You assess your State fire assistance program with an 
accomplishment measure of the number of communities at risk which you assist. So a 
city of 1 million is counted the same as a community of 5 houses. Shouldn’t your 
accomplishment metric involve number of people? Are you putting more resources in 
relatively unoccupied places and not in places with large populations at risk? 

Answer: A majority of the State Fire Assistance program funds are distributed through a 
competitive process at the State and/or regional level. This competitive process ensures 
that communities at the highest risk, as determined by the state and regional selection 
committees, receive funding for necessary treatments. The selection committee may 
choose to use population density as criteria for evaluating risk. 

Dicks Question 26. We hear a lot about the need for more communities to make 
themselves more fire safe. Are you thinking of any incentives that the states or federal 
agencies can implement to help communities? 

Answer: Homeowners and communities are a critical link in reducing their own 
exposure and loss to wildfires. The Federal agencies collaborate with local communities 
in developing community wildfire protection plans and Firewise education efforts and, in 
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many cases, will fund the completion of these fire protection plans. Additionally, the 
completion of a community plan will enhance the opportunity to use Federal funds to 
implement fuels and other mitigation projects in a community. 

Beyond those incentives, the Federal land management agencies are limited on what type 
of incentives can be offered for hazardous fuels treatments on private land. Some States, 
however, create back-end incentives. In Oregon, for instance, the law requires 
homeowners to remove hazardous fuels around their property but there is limited 
enforcement except after-the-fact when homeowners are held liable for a wildfire that 
starts or moves across their land. 

Additionally, an indirect incentive can be found in the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency process, which requires communities to have a disaster plan in place, including 
one for wildfires, to be eligible for post-incident benefits. 


Dicks Question 27. Flave you ever convened meetings with the home insurance industry 
to look for incentive systems and better methods of encouraging individuals and 
communities to implement fire safe practices? 

Answer: Until recent years, according to insurance industry representatives, losses to 
wildfires were not significant enough to warrant premium or other incentives. Since the 
early 1990’s, however, Federal agency officials have met multiple times with members of 
the insurance industry at the local, regional and national levels as well as with insurance 
industry trade organizations. As a result of those meetings and increased losses, there has 
been a steady increase in interest from the industry in providing both education and 
incentives to policyholders. 

Also, informational materials and training have been developed to help the insurance 
industry better understand wildfire risk in relation to homes and what can be done to 
reduce risk. The insurance industry has participated at many local and regional wildfire 
hazard assessment training sessions. The FIREWISE program has taken the lead in this 
area. 

In some areas of the country, some insurance companies do require that policyholders 
take FIREWISE-type actions around their homes; and in some cases the insurance 
companies conduct their own inspections. Several companies offer wildfire educational 
materials and other incentives to homeowners regarding steps that can reduce their risk. 
Additionally, some companies offer homeowners extra protection in the form of private 
fire mitigation and other fire-related services. 


Dicks Question 28. In the past you have stressed the need for communities to implement 
community wildfire protection plans. Now I understand that thousands have been done. 
Will you prioritize federal management activities where those plans are in place? Have 
you assessed the quality of the community plans? 
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Answer: Community wildfire protection plans (CWPPs) have been completed for 
hundreds of communities across the nation. These efforts are led by local entities and 
citizen groups with collaborative support from Federal, State and tribal fire organizations; 
and the plans are agreed to and signed by officials at all levels. Actions and projects 
identified as high priority in CWPPs are given extra weight in the prioritization for 
Federal funding to complete those projects. 

Regarding quality assessments, the plans are evaluated as part of the fuels, planning, and 
mitigation program evaluations and development of programs of work for the States. 
Through this annual process we have found that those plans completed prior to 2003, 
while a step in the right direction, lack the quality and detail of plans completed in more 
recent years. The latter identify in greater detail, the specifics of projects and timelines 
for completion. 

Many areas with older plans are beginning a process to review and update their plans to 
meet the same quality of those developed since 2003. The Federal agencies, together 
with nonfederal partners, recently completed a workshop that will result in an updated 
CWPP handbook later this year. 


Fire Program Analysis Model 

Dicks Question 29. The fire program analysis computer system has cost over $43 
million, and you have been working on it since 2002. Why so long? What is the 
problem? Will the model be able to help you make decisions based on firefighting and 
fuels resources information from both federal and state agencies? 

Answer: The expected $43.88 million cost includes $1 1.55 million for FPA-PM (2002- 
2006), which modeled only initial response. The balance, $32.33 million, includes 
development of fully functional tools to develop and analyze investment alternatives not 
only for initial response, but also for modeling hazardous fuels, prevention and large 
fires. Two years of operations and maintenance are also included, through 2010. 


During this process, the Departments have together positively addressed a number of 
challenges. With the assistance of scientists and managers working together, we are on 
track to deliver the FPA system June 30, 2008 that was considered with the Wildland Fire 
Leadership Council last summer. Highlights of this process follow. 

■ The Fire Program Analysis system chartered in 2003 was expected to result in a 
common interagency performance-based system for program planning and budgeting 
for the full scope of fire management activities. 

• The project’s first phase delivered the Preparedness Module (PM) late in 2005. PM 
modeled “initial response”, which included initial attack and wildland fire use. This 
module was cost-driven, and not designed to account for non-budgetary performance 
goals. 
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• Program and science reviews of FPA-PM were conducted early in 2006. As a result, 
an Interagency Science Team (1ST) was created to conduct a detailed scientific 
evaluation and develop a design for an improved modeling approach not only for the 
initial response portion, but also for modeling hazardous fuels, prevention and large 
fire. This full scope design was to be performance- as well as cost-driven. 

• In December 2006, the Wildland Fire Leadership Council (WFLC) approved the 1ST 
recommendations and directed the Project to conduct a six month prototype as a proof 
of concept. 

• On July 25, 2007 the results of the prototype were approved for implementation and 
delivery by June 30, 2008. 

FPA will deliver a much broader scope than PM, and a more complex implementation of 
multiple system modules. The design allows both Federal and nonfederal partners to 
analyze all land managed by participating agencies within the fire planning unit (FPU). 


Dicks Question 30: The agencies have repeatedly pointed toward FPA as a critical 
component of their wildland fire management efforts. Can the committee expect the FPA 
model to be completed in June 2008, as the agencies have stated? 

Answer: Yes. The FPA System is scheduled for delivery June 30, 2008. The release 
date for field use will be subject to adequate testing to ensure its functionality. 


Dicks Question 31: You have indicated that the FPA system will be used for fire 
planning and budgeting on an interagency basis beginning this year. We were very 
surprised to learn that you are planning to use FPA "this year," given our understanding 
that the FPA is still being developed. Precisely how will the agencies use the FPA this 
year? 

Answer: Fire Planning Units nationwide will begin developing and analyzing 

investment alternatives based on their land and fire management plans beginning in July 
2008 for use by the agencies in the development of the FY 201 1 budget planning process, 
which begins in the Spring of 2009. 


Departmental Integration 

Dicks Question 32: It seems that you have made considerable progress at coordinating 
fire programs between the two departments. This year Interior is pulling the fire budget 
out of the BLM and putting it in the Secretary’s office. What are the advantages to this 
approach? How will things actually be different than before, in that we have heard that 
the GAO says the various Interior bureaus have such different ways of allocating funds 
and conducting their fire programs? 
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Answer: We appreciate the Committee’s recognition of our joint departmental efforts to 
coordinate our fire programs. In FY 2009 DOI is moving this Department-wide account 
to improve the centralized, multi-bureau management, oversight, and accountability of 
the interagency fire budget process. The primary difference will be financial, in that the 
Department will manage the parent account and be responsible for the bulk of the 
accounting needed to manage the account each year. Budget formulation practices will 
continue to be highly collaborative and coordinated by the Office of Wildland Fire 
Coordination, and will be very similar to those used in the past. 

The Department shares the GAO concerns regarding differences among the fire bureaus 
in the way funds are managed. With an enhanced oversight role we are better positioned 
to address these concerns. In fact, over the last few years we have taken similar steps 
with other accounts to improve program consistency, including the Payments in Lieu of 
Taxes, Central Hazardous Materials Fund, and Natural Resource Damage Assessment 
and Restoration accounts. 


Dicks Question 33. To what extent do your two departments use the same accounting, 
personnel, and other business systems and to what extent do the two departments have 
different methods, rules, and systems in place which require separate treatment? 

Answer: The financial accounting, personnel and other business systems used by the 
Department, the four bureaus within DOI, and the Forest Service are completely separate 
and in most cases utilize different applications. We do have many operational systems in 
common that we use for interagency incident management and fire planning and 
budgeting. Agency personnel are cross trained for many systems. These systems include 
FIRECODE, ROSS, I-SUITE, EMDS, and others. Agreements also allow direct billing 
to the user agency for some contracted resources and we are expanding that option. In 
addition, the agencies will begin using FPA later this year to support fire planning and 
budgeting and early in 2009 the agencies will begin transition to the new wildland fire 
decision support system (WFDSS). While differences are inherent in the agencies and 
Departments, we continually strive for consistency where practical. 

Interior is deploying the Financial and Business Management System (FBMS) which will 
bring Interior’s bureaus onto a common system for most business processes. Interior 
bureaus all utilize a common personnel system, Federal Personnel Payroll System. 
However, we also have many operational systems in common, primarily those we use for 
interagency suppression activities. Working for separate Departments may result in some 
differences in business practices; however, we work very hard to achieve consistency 
where we can. 
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Dicks Question 34. Given the common fire management policies, why are there still 
such large differences between the ways you request funds for the two departments? 
USDA request slashes preparedness but DO] does not? Why? If the USDA can cut $77 
million, why can’t the DOI? 

Answer: While the Departments collaborate on out-year budgets and budget strategies, 
they also formulate their budgets to achieve the best results for each agency to carry out 
broad, interdisciplinary land management goals specific to its core mission. With regard 
to the DOI preparedness budget, our request includes $4.5 million in programmatic 
decreases, offset by a $5.8 million increase in fixed costs. This level of funding allows 
the Department to continue achieving at least 95 percent containment of unplanned and 
unwanted Wildland fires on initial attack. At the same time, continued emphasis on 
appropriate management response will guide the Department’s risk-informed fire 
protection activities. 


Dicks Question 35. Why does the USDA cut funds for hazardous fuels but the DOI 
increases it? 

Answer: Both Departments will continue to treat highest priority acres, those that 
contribute to overall risk reduction for communities and improve ecosystem health. The 
Department of Interior’s funding increase for the hazardous fuels reduction program is 
mostly fixed costs - one of our highest Department-wide priorities each year. Overall, 
the fuels program has been restored to the level requested in 2008, prior to the enacted 
1 .56 percent rescission. 

The Forest Service accomplishes the annual hazardous fuels treatment goals using a 
variety of integrated vegetation management programs that reduce fuels as an additional 
benefit along with restoration or habitat improvement. 

While we rely on our existing policies to guide our hazardous fuels reduction program, 
we are actively strengthening our ability to better prioritize project funding to fulfill a 
more rigorous national priority-setting process. Use of the Hazardous Fuels Allocation 
and Prioritization Process, employing Ecosystem Management Decision Support 
(EMDS), allows us to continue making progress in collaboratively identifying the most 
critical acres to treat that will have the most beneficial effect. 

The total FY 2009 President’s Budget can fund 2.44 million acres of hazardous fuels 
reduction and other complementary vegetation management projects while allowing for 
increased emphasis on more costly wildland urban interface treatments. Our priorities 
areas are communities at risk and other valued resources. Due to the complexity of 
working in these areas, the cost of doing business is greater, which leads to lower total 
treatment numbers. Treating the highest priority acres will ultimately be more effective in 
meeting our protection objectives. 
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Dicks Question 36. Why does DOI maintain a fire rehabilitation program in your 
request but the USD A zeros it out? 

Answer: The Department’s burned area rehabilitation program is vital to begin longer- 
term actions to contribute to the restoration and healing of these burned lands. Funds are 
used for restoring and maintaining the proper function of watersheds and landscapes by 
such on-the-ground activities as reseeding to control invasive species, stabilize soils, and 
restore wildlife habitat, and repairing minor facilities damaged by fire. Two active back- 
to-back fire seasons in 2006 and 2007 together burned more than 5.5 million acres of 
DOI lands. With this program we are able to begin the rehabilitation of appropriate 
ecosystem structure, function diversity and dynamics according to resource management 
objectives defined in approved land management plans. 

Previously, the Forest Service used rehabilitation and restoration program funds to restore 
National Forest System forest and rangelands impacted by wildfire similar to Dept of 
Interior's program; however, the agency has a number of other program funding options 
to support this activity. In FY 2009, the Forest Service's post-fire restoration and 
rehabilitation needs in response to wildfires will not be funded under a separate budget 
line item. Rather, these needs will be prioritized along with other program work and 
restoration needs to ensure that the highest priority needs are met using available 
National Forest System and Capital Improvement and Maintenance funding. 


Dicks Question 37. Why does DOI maintain a separate budget activity for construction 
of fire facilities but the USDA has no category for fire facilities and funds individual fire 
facilities out of the base agency construction budget request? 

Answer: DOI maintains fire facility funding within the wildland fire management 
account to help maintain the infrastructure necessary to support and protect not only the 
Department’s firefighters but the public’s safety. Unlike the Forest Service, which has 
responsibility for one set of facilities. Interior has facility funding needs in BIA, BLM, 
NPS, and FWS as well as jointly-utilized fire facilities. Each DOI bureau has a five-year 
deferred maintenance and construction plan that funds bureau priorities aside from those 
of the fire program. Like other bureaus in the Department, the Wildland Fire 
Management program has developed a five-year deferred maintenance and construction 
plan. With this approach, we are better able to maintain a modest fire facility program 
that is able to respond to not only critical health and safety- related facility problems, but 
also provides for the installation of facilities that improve the suppression response 
capability. Further, the fire program projects are prioritized among interagency 
representatives that are able to better consider both operations and project placement. 
Maintaining a separate fire facilities account in which the fire program evaluates projects 
submitted by all four fire bureaus enhances coordination and helps ensure the more cost- 
efficient allocation of funds to best advance the facility needs of the Department’s multi- 
bureau integrated fire program. 
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Dicks Question 38. Why does the DOI request eliminate funding for rural fire assistance 
but the USDA merely reduces state fire assistance by 25%? 

Answer: Consistent with previous budget requests, DOI has eliminated funding for the 
Rural Fire Assistance program as it is duplicative of other fire assistance grant programs. 
The items and activities funded by these grants, such as basic wildland fire safety 
equipment and tools, communication devices, wildland fire training, and community 
wildfire prevention and education activities, could be funded with existing Department of 
Homeland Security and Forest Service grant funding. In lieu of these grants, DOI will 
continue to focus $1.2 million of its fire preparedness resources (the Ready Reserve 
component) on training and certification of local firefighters so that they are qualified to 
assist on Federal fires. 

State Fire Assistance is an important component of the Forest Service’s State and Private 
Forestry Program. The FY 2009 President’s budget proposal for this program is 
formulated to balance different areas of necessary forest health and State fire assistance 
work, and is based on the priority of these programs among all discretionary programs. 


Dicks Question 39. Why does the DOI request cut funding for the joint fire science 
program by a third and the USDA request maintains level funding? 

Answer: The DOI request of $ 4 million is the same as its 2008 request, and the level 
funded in 2007. The USDA request of $8 million maintains a consistent level of funding 
in the program. 


Dicks Question 40. Given this commendable job of integrating aspects of the fire 
program and budget between the two departments, are there barriers to merging the fire 
programs of USDA and Interior? 

Answer: The agencies’ fire programs have performed seamlessly in their on-the-ground- 
operations for many years. We too think this is commendable. With regard to actually 
merging the two Departments, our sense is that separating the agencies from their land 
management goals would not be conducive to better land management. To pursue this, 
mission alignment and costs would need to be carefully analyzed. 

There are valid reasons behind the Forest Service being an agency of the USDA. Similar 
to the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), the connection the Forest 
Service has with private landowners through the work they do is well supported by the 
USDA mission — providing leadership on food, agriculture, natural resources, and 
related issues based on sound public policy, the best available science, and efficient 
management. However, the Forest Service mission — to sustain the health, diversity, and 
productivity of the Nation 's forests and grasslands to meet the needs of present and 
future generations — is not completely aligned with that of the DOI — to protect and 
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provide access to our Nation's natural and cultural heritage and honor our trust 
responsibilities to Indian Tribes and our commitments to island communities. Beyond 
NRCS, the Forest Service complements other USDA agencies, including Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service Research & Development. 

There are strengths in our current approach, on the fireline DOI and USDA employees 
work interchangeably. The agencies’ wildland fire management programs have strong 
ties within their respective agencies’ as land stewards and rely on their employees (the 
“militia) to assist in providing emergency responses. Merging the USDA and Interior 
programs could be counterproductive to these interrelationships and potentially result in 
fewer overall firefighting resources and increased cost. Additionally, the Forest Service 
integrates diverse and complex National Forest System and State and Private programs, 
including Fire and Aviation Management, to meet the objectives identified in Goal 1 of 
the Agency’s Strategic Plan to restore, sustain, and enhance the Nation’s Forests and 
Grasslands. The current organizational structure is working well toward the achievement 
of the Forest Service agency strategic plan goals and objectives. 

Dicks Question 41. Would it be easier to coordinate the agencies if they all were in the 
same department, like Interior? 

Answer: Combining the fire-related functions of each agency would not have a material 
effect on either the effectiveness or cost of firefighting because the two agencies already 
operate under a common set of operational standards and procedures. Fire management 
operations and firefighting resources are already integrated. The agencies’ wildland fire 
management programs have strong ties within their respective agencies as land stewards 
and rely on their non-fire employees (the “militia”) to assist in providing emergency 
responses. 


Contracting 

Dicks Question 42: We request that the USDA and each Interior fire bureau provide a 
table showing, for the most recent year in which data are available, funding amounts 
within the wildland fire management accounts which were not distributed by formulas ( 
in either statute or regulation) or through competitive processes open to all eligible 
applicants. In addition, please provide clear tables which show the types and amounts of 
funds which were provided under the special contracting authorities aimed at local non- 
profits, Youth Conservation Corps or public land corps, small or micro-businesses or 
entities training local employees as provided under the wildland fire management 
appropriation headings. 

Forest Service Answer: Contrary to using formulas (in either statute or regulation), the 
Forest Service uses a discretionary approach, where funds are allocated by program to the 
various geographic areas using internal criteria. Of the funds allocated, data from the 
Federal Procurement Data System (FPDS) indicates $955,320,759 in Forest Service 
funding was spent in FY 2007 on procurements through competitive processes open to all 
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eligible applicants. Information regarding funding sources for these procurements is not 
readily available at the national level. 

The Forest Service does not have any way of tracking numbers of contracts and dollar 
amounts awarded under special contracting authority provided in general provisions. 

DOI Answer: 

Please see attached table (question part 1). 

With regard to the contracting authorities question, neither the DOI official procurement 
data base nor the Federal reporting data base, Federal Procurement Data System-Next 
Generation, provide the means to capture this information. Future modifications to FPDS 
- NG are possible within a government-wide prioritization process. 
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Dicks Q 42 - DOJ and FS Wildland Fire Management - FY 2007 Appropriations 

(dollars in thousands) 


Program 

FY 2007 
Enacted 

BIA 

FY 2007 
Enacted 

BLM 

FY 2007 
Enacted 

FWS 

FY 2007 
Enacted 
NPS 

FY 2007 
Enacted 

oa 

FY 2007 
Enacted 

Total DOI 

Preparedness 

[Ready Reserve] 

51,521 

[75] 

161,244 

[1,501] 

27,122 

[112] 

32,785 

[158] 

2,191 

274,863 

[1,846] 

Fire Suppression Operations 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 

32,000 

173,176 

12,000 

32,000 

9 

249,185 

Other Operations: 

Hazardous Fuels Reduction 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 

.42,015 

90,436 

32,406 

32,035 

2,895 

199,787 

Rehabilitation 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 

991 

16,044 

3,481 

2,270 


22,786 

Fire Facilities 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 

430 

4,508 

877 

1,919 

- 

7,734 

Fire Plan Research and Development 

[ Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 






- 

Joint Fire Science Program 

[Research Grants] 


4,000 

[3,520] 




4,000 

[3,520] 

Forest Health Management (Federal lands) 

[ Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 






- 

Forest Health Management (co-op lands) 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 






- 

State Fire Assistance 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 






. 

Volunteer Fire Assistance 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 






. 

Rural Fire Assistance 
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Other Operations Total 

43,436 

114,988 

36,764 

36,224 

2,895 

234,307 

Subtotal 

126,957 

449,408 

75,886 

101,009 

5,095 

758,355 

Supplemental 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 

23,500 

77,400 


11,600 


112,500 

Supplemental - 102 Transfers 

[Not distributed by formula/ competitive] 
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45,000 

20,000 

10,000 


95,000 
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Questions for the Record 
Congressman Tom Udali 

Wildland Fire Management Oversight 
Hearing Date: February 12, 2008 

For the Forest Service 

Udali Question 1. With increasing acreages burning each year, especially in the west, 
how is the US Forest Service going to deal with this scenario? Specifically, with an 
increasing percentage of your annual budget go towards fire suppression, how will the 
Forest Service fund and carry out field monitoring to check to see if fire prevention 
treatments work actually, and is there funding available for mechanical thinning? 

Answer: Funding is available for hazardous fuels reduction based on a distribution 
formula consistent with national criteria. Specific decisions on the appropriate method 
(prescribed fire or mechanical treatments) are left to local managers based on specific site 
conditions. The sale of woody material that is excess to ecosystem needs to help fund 
treatments where appropriate stretches our appropriated funds. We further extend our 
capability through integration of programs that manage vegetation to leverage resources 
to allow us to meet multiple objectives on our projects. 

The Forest Service is monitoring hazardous fuel treatments effectiveness in areas where 
treatments are challenged by fire. This monitoring will also assess the degree to which 
hazardous fuel treatments maintain or move landscapes toward desired conditions (as 
described in Forest land and Resource Management Plans). In 2007, several fires that 
burned into fuel treatments were monitored. We will increase the number of treatments 
monitored in 2008 and will have a comprehensive, systematic effectiveness monitoring 
program in place for 2009. 

One example is a report titled: An Assessment of Fuels Treatments on Three Large 2007 
Pacific Northwest Fires. This report evaluates the effectiveness of hazard fuels 
treatments within the Monument Fire, the Egley Fire, and the GW Fire. In all three cases, 
a higher proportion of acres burned severely on untreated lands than where fuel or other 
vegetation treatments had been applied prior to the fire. 


Udali Question 2. Watershed boundaries are more important to consider than political or 
agency boundaries when discussing forest health, fire danger, and community risk. What 
are you doing as a federal land management agency to promote multi-jurisdictional 
efforts at improving forest conditions at the landscape scale (i.e., multiple watersheds)? 

Answer: The multi-faceted nature of forest and rangeland health, fire danger, and 

community risk problems necessitates communication and collaboration across private 
and public lands, administrative boundaries, geographic regions, and areas of interest. 
The Federal land management agencies have adopted a strategy with our partners 
contained in “A Collaborative Approach for Reducing Wildland Fire Risks to 
Communities and the Environment 10-Year Strategy Implementation Plan.” This 
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strategy enhances collaboration among all levels and all parties for planning, decision- 
making, implementation, monitoring, and learning. In addition, departmental and bureau 
guidance promotes multi-jurisdictional and landscape level treatments. 

The DOI Healthy Lands Initiative was launched in 2007 to address a multitude of 
pressures on the public lands, including impacts from large-scale wildfires; increased 
urban-suburban development and outdoor recreational activity; rising demands for 
energy; and the effects of ongoing weed invasions. The primary goal of the Healthy 
Lands Initiative is to take a pro-active, interdisciplinary approach to addressing land 
health challenges on a landscape scale in order to preserve the land’s diversity and 
productivity while managing an increased demand for public land uses. Much of the 
work involves engaging private and public partners across jurisdictions, strategically 
prioritizing work on a landscape scale, understanding the condition of the land and 
conducting targeted vegetation treatments such as invasive species eradication and native 
plant restoration. 


Udall Question 3. The western governors are making a call for a more proactive fire 
policy in the west. This includes the use of mechanical thinning combined with wildland 
fire use on extensive acreages. Are you planning to integrate these tools at large scales 
over landscapes? 

Answer: Yes. The DOI Office of Inspector General’s November 2006 report 

(Hazardous Fuels Reduction Program, Report No. W-IN-MOA-0002-2005, referred in 
April 2006) stated that we “could strengthen the cost-effectiveness of our fire fighting 
without sacrificing safety by increasing wildland fire use to reduce forest vegetation and 
underbrush that may fuel future fires. Current policies put in place by Bureau directors 
and the Forest Service chief in 2003 unnecessarily restrict the application of wildland fire 
use and full spectrum of suppression response commensurate with risk, values to be 
protected, and land management objectives.” 

The Departments are taking an aggressive approach to resolving this issue by making 
needed modifications to previous restrictive policies. These modifications will promote 
the use of wildland fire and a full spectrum of fire management response on Federal lands 
(from aggressive suppression to less intensive management) commensurate with current 
and predicted risk, values to be protected, availability of management resources, and land 
management direction. The required policy modifications are expected to be in place 
later in 2008. 

In 2007 there were 430,529 acres of wildland fire use reported for all agencies. This is an 
83.6 percent increase above the 2002-2006 average of 234,411 acres, and a 23 percent 
increase in acres treated with mechanical/other means. 
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Udall Question 4. Most of the current climate projections indicate that the southwest will 
experience warmer winters, which will result in an earlier snowmelt period and an 
extended fire season. How are you, as a federal land management agency, preparing for 
these changes? How will they ensure that critical information reaches personnel in the 
field? 

Answer: Managers implement a number of mechanisms to enhance readiness capability 
when indications of an extended, early or late, fire season are evident. For example, 
resources may be repositioned from other areas where risks are lower or additional 
resources may be activated with Severity funds from the suppression account. Predictive 
Services provides a critical role in anticipating and communicating expected seasonal 
variations in the fire season. These actions combined with strong communications 
between leadership at all levels, helps to ensure that resources are in place and available 
to meet anticipated needs. 

Additionally, the Departments continues to place a high priority on the role of hazardous 
fuels reduction projects. Hazardous fuels reduction activities will prove to be a valuable 
investment in managing fire size and protecting resources. 

Also, the Departments are developing and implementing management tools to mitigate 
and adapt to climate change. This is a vast undertaking that will require sustained action 
and vision for decades to come. 


Udall Question 5. Do you have an accurate assessment of the long-term differences 
between wildland fire use and mechanical thinning? How effective is each treatment 
method in improving forest health and decreasing future wildland fire risk? 

Answer: We have some preliminary studies on the difference between fire and 
mechanical treatments, the different effects of these two management actions, and how 
these actions improve forest health and decrease the fuel hazard that would lead to more 
severe fires in to the future. 

Fire is a natural component of many ecosystems. We know that fire is an important part 
of soil nutrient cycling, maintaining stand stocking levels, and in some cases initiation of 
new forests. It can advance, or maintain a stage of ecological succession by preparing 
seedbeds, triggering seed germination, inducing resprouting, and reducing or eliminating 
competition for moisture, nutrients, space and sunlight. Many ecological systems (plants 
and animals) are fire dependant and thrive in a post fire environment. Studies have 
shown that fire can reduce some forest pathogens, although we are not clear as to how or 
why. Unfortunately fire can also create a seed bed for aggressive invasive species and 
severe fires can lead to erosion. When used as Wildland Fire Use there is very little soil 
disturbance that occurs. Prescribed fire often has a hand constructed fireline, and more 
equipment, such as four wheelers or fire engines that may cause soil disturbance. Our 
studies are beginning to provide evidence that shows areas that have burned in the recent 
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past are less likely to produce a high severity fire. Moving ecosystems toward historical 
reference conditions reducing the living, dead, and ladder fuels that made the forest 
vulnerable to uncharacteristically severe fire. 

Mechanical treatment is often prescribed as a fuel treatment when fire alone is not an 
option. This may occur for many reasons a few of which are: too close to residences or 
structures, fuel loading too high for a controlled fire, or stand stocking too dense for a 
controlled fire. Thinning a forest stand can separate the tree crowns and remove ladder 
fuels both of which reduce potential fire behavior. We know that mechanical thinning of 
trees is an effective method to control stand stocking levels, and using equipment can 
actually compact the fuel bed on the forest floor. A more compact fuel bed does not 
allow as much air to the fire and will generally produce a smaller flame length. Thinning 
can be an effective tool to address forest health concerns. By removing infected trees, or 
target trees we can control the spread of some insects and disease. Mechanical treatment 
can produce some undesirable results such as soil disturbance, soil compaction, and 
increased sediment in to water ways. 

In many of our current landscapes the most effective treatment is a combination of 
mechanical treatment and prescribed fire. This combination has been found to be 
effective at limiting the fire behavior of both surface and crown fires in forested 
ecosystems. Our scientists, professional foresters, and fire managers continue to study 
the effects of different forest management activities. More analysis on the placement, 
timing, and execution of fuel reduction treatments is ongoing and we are happy to share 
the results of our findings with the committee. 
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Questions for the Record 
Congressman Todd Tiahrt 

Wildland Fire Management Oversight 
Hearing Date: February 12, 2008 


Moving Forest Service to Interior 

There are no less than five federal agencies that provide fire suppression funds - the 
Forest Service within USDA, and four bureaus within the Department of the Interior - 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Tiahrt Question 1. I know there has been past consideration given to the idea of 
consolidating resource agencies by moving the Forest Service to the Department of the 
Interior. Is this an idea that ought to be more seriously considered? 

Answer: There are valid reasons behind the Forest Service being an agency of the 
USDA. Similar to the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), the connection 
the Forest Service has with private landowners through the work they do is well 
supported by the USDA mission — providing leadership on food, agriculture, natural 
resources, and related issues based on sound public policy, the best available science, 
and efficient management. However, the Forest Service mission — to sustain the health, 
diversity, and productivity of the Nation 's forests and grasslands to meet the needs of 
present and future generations— is not completely aligned with that of the DOI — to 
protect and provide access to our Nation's natural and cultural heritage and honor our 
trust responsibilities to Indian Tribes and our commitments to island communities. 
Beyond NRCS, the Forest Service complements other USDA agencies, including Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service Research & Development. 

If this is to be considered, mission alignment and costs will need to be carefully analyzed. 

Tiahrt Question 2. Short of moving the entire Forest Service, is there merit to the idea 
of combining the fire-related functions of each agency under a single umbrella and 
creating, in essence, a National Fire Service? 

Answer: Combining the fire-related functions of each agency would not have a material 
effect on either the effectiveness or the cost of firefighting because the two agencies 
already operate under a unified command system. Fire management operations and 
firefighting resources and crews are integrated. There are strengths in our current 
approach, on the fireline DOI and USDA employees work interchangeably. Another 
example is the National Interagency Fire Center in Boise, there representatives of the five 
Federal agencies collaborate with State and local representatives on key strategies and 
decisions. The agencies’ wildland fire management programs have strong ties within 
their respective agency as land stewards and rely on their employees (the “militia) to 
assist in providing emergency responses. Further, since fire is a natural occurrence 
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within fire-adapted ecosystems that characterize much of our Nation’s forest and 
rangelands, integration of the management of wildfire is an essential element in meeting 
land and resource management objectives and mission responsibilities of the agencies. A 
National Fire Service could be counterproductive to these interrelationships. 


Historical Lessons Learned 

The frequency, size, and duration of large wildfires have increased dramatically in recent 
years. These wildfires have provided many valuable lessons that I'm sure have been 
studied and assessed in great detail at the federal, state, and local level. 

Tiahrt Question 3. Looking back over recent fire seasons, and bringing your own 
professional expertise and level of experience into play, where do each of you see 
evidence of change for the better — or the worse — of how wildfires are being handled? 
What things are being done well at various levels of government or in our communities 
that could be widely replicated? 

Answer: The Federal wildland fire community consistently uses after-action reviews to 
identify, analyze, and implement improvements in fire operations. The goal is to make 
continual changes for better, and safer, fire management. 

A positive trend toward utilizing a broader ranger of fire management strategies has been 
occurring over the past two years and is expected to be strengthened in policy in 2008 . 
On-the-ground fire managers are increasingly using their latitude to select and implement 
any one or a mix of response tactics on a given fire. 

This trend represents a significant improvement in safety, and in fire and cost 
management, particularly on large, long-duration incidents. Utilizing a variety of new 
decision support tools, which consider resource and property values at risk as well as 
available firefighting crews and equipment, fire managers can more strategically and 
safely deploy the right resources, at the right place, at the right time to be most effective. 

Additionally, the value of predictive services is another area of fire management that is 
producing change for the better. Predictive services - which includes fire meteorology, 
fuels analysis and intelligence/statistics - is playing a significant role in enabling fire 
managers to match resources with threats and mobilize and preposition the right 
resources in the right numbers prior to fire problems occurring. 

Collaboration with partners at all levels, including those at the local, county and State 
levels, has improved significantly this decade and has resulted in safer, more effective 
fire suppression operations. This trend is expected to continue. In addition, this 
collaboration will be enhanced as partners plan interagency readiness resources on an 
interagency basis across fire planning units when the Fire Program Analysis system is 
fully implemented. The departments will also continue to emphasize and provide for 
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expanded community and private sector involvement, enhanced contracting opportunities 
for local communities, and local participation in setting fuels treatment priorities. 

Fire Preparedness and Prevention Budget 


Catastrophic wildfires across the country are not only threatening forests, lives, and 
property, they are taking an enormous toll on the Forest Service itself. The fire portion of 
its discretionary budget has increased from 13 percent in 1991 to roughly 48 percent 
today. This is an unsustainable pattern. 


This year’s budget continues to place emphasis on suppression largely at the expense of 
preparedness (staffing, equipment, training) and prevention (hazardous fuels). 

Tiahrt Question 4. Why should fire preparedness and prevention programs be a lower 
priority than suppression given that they actually help limit the growth of wildfires? 

Answer: The Agency is not placing a lower priority on preparedness or prevention than 
suppression. Through efficiencies and other strategies the Agency will maintain 
comparable resources for a prevention program as FY 2007 and 2008. 


Recognizing that the initial attack phase on fires is a critical element of combating and 
controlling fires at an early stage, are you concerned that a declining preparedness budget 
will reduce the initial attack success rate (presently at 97 percent) and result in a number 
of small, potentially less costly fires becoming large, potentially costly and catastrophic 
fires? 

Answer: The decrease in the Agency’s preparedness budget reflects reduced costs due to 
efficiency efforts that the agency has been implementing, including the agency’s 
Transformation process, and the realignment of contract costs for aviation. These actions 
will allow the agency to maintain comparable resources as FY 2008. Our commitment in 
FY 2009 is to maintain initial attack success at +/- 0.5% of the 1 0 year average of 98.1% 
as stated in our PART performance measure. 

State and Private Forestry 


The impact on budgets like the State and Private Forestry account — reduced by $154 
million, or 58 percent, in the budget request — is simply devastating. Reducing funding 
for these programs actually leads to an increase in fire suppression costs. It seems to me 
that, in this respect, this budget has its priorities in reverse order. 

Tiahrt Question 5. Given the proven track record of a collaborative program like State 
Fire Assistance (reduced by 23 percent in the budget request), why should it be forced to 
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take a back seat to fire suppression when it has demonstrated its effectiveness in actually 
lowering suppression costs? 

Answer: The State Fire Assistance program is a valuable program that helps the Forest 
Service achieve its agency mission. This program continues to be a useful part of 
implementing the national fire plan. Funding for FY 2009 will provide matching 
financial assistance to approximately 3,900 communities. The budget funds fire 
suppression at the 10-year average and realigns spending to reinforce the Agency’s 
commitment to caring for the 193 million acres of national forests and grasslands. The 
State Fire Assistance program supports effective fire suppression on and near national 
forest system lands and, while still reduced, was recognized as an important program to 
maintain due to this connection. 


Other Options for Funding Fire Suppression 

I recognize that, in many respects, the hands of the Forest Service are tied with regard to 
the suppression budget since it is based on the 10-year average. But, with suppression 
costs exceedine one billion dollars in five of the last eight years, and with this increase 
squeezing out other critical Forest Service programs, I’ve got to believe there is a better 
way. 

Tiahrt Question 6: Would it not be better to create a separate funding mechanism for 
fire suppression so agencies are not forced into a “rob Peter to pay Paul” type of situation 
with annual discretionary budgets? In other words, does it make sense to treat wildfires 
as natural disasters — like earthquakes, floods, tornadoes — and create an emergency 
reserve fund solely for fire suppression? 

Answer: There are challenges with identifying emergency funds for incidents associated 
with natural events such as long term drought, lightning episodes, or mortality from 
insects and disease. We are unquestionably experiencing increasing fire intensity and 
values at risk resulting in more costly suppression actions as a result of these and other 
factors. We are positive about our direction to address wildland fire suppression costs 
and are committed to action. 

Though paying for extraordinary fire events has the potential to delay important agency 
work, we are addressing the issues driving suppression costs before addressing how the 
agency pays for them. The Forest Service (and Department of Interior are) is adopting 
substantive management reforms to mitigate increased fire suppression costs. The 
Departments and other first responders have spent significant effort and resources over 
the past several years to coordinate capability, improve inter-governmental 
communication, and employ management controls to ensure effective response. At the 
same time we have increased attention to managing costs in these complex environments. 
These efforts are having an affect on suppression costs. For example, USDA saw a 
decrease of over $100 million on forecasted suppression expenditures in 2007 compared 
with 2006 even though the size of wildfires and acres burned were greater. 
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Two recent bills have been have highlighted alternatives for budgeting wildfire 
suppression. Each of these needs to be examined relative to the implications on the 
Federal budget and potential offsets for increased mandatory spending. The 
Administration has not submitted any proposal to change the method for budgeting for 
fire suppression and consistent with Administration policy and historical practice, the 
Departments will continue to budget for fire suppression costs using the 10-year average. 
This approach is also consistent with the way other federal agencies, including those in 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Homeland Security, budget for 
disasters and emergencies where future costs cannot be predicted. 

As we work together on this issue, the Departments will continue to coordinate efforts to 
meet the challenge of rising suppression costs. A number of positive steps have been 
taken, including emphasizing land management decisions that affect fuel loading and 
resource protection, advancing integrated data management, providing clarification for 
master cost-sharing agreements, and developing metrics and accountability measures to 
evaluate managerial cost effectiveness. Both agencies also utilize Appropriate 
Management Response (AMR), which provides risk-informed fire protection by 
introducing the concept of managing wildfire in relationship to the risk that the incident 
poses. 

Using a separate funding approach for wildland fire is inconsistent with current 
government-wide practice and may lead to questions regarding inconsistent policy should 
Congress apply a special carve-out fund for fire when other disasters (hurricanes, 
earthquakes, tornados, and floods) are equally foreseeable but historically much more 
expensive and present much greater risk in losses to lives and improved property. From a 
policy perspective, the creation of an emergency reserve fund solely for fire suppression 
may have the unintended consequence of accelerating overall spending. It may also place 
additional pressure on Federal agencies to expand Federal responsibility for suppression 
onto lands that currently are the responsibility of tribal, state, and local governments and 
thereby create improper incentives for those entities to reduce their suppression 
investments and for localities to continue unabated development within the wildland- 
urban interface. Accordingly, the creation of an emergency reserve fund solely for 
wildfire suppression is inadvisable. 


Recent Emergency Fire Funding 


Between the FY 2007 emergency supplemental, the FY 2008 emergency supplemental, 
and emergency funding included in the FY 2008 Omnibus Appropriations bills. Congress 
has appropriated $1,265 Billion in emergency funding to address catastrophic wildfires. 
(This is in addition to appropriated discretionary dollars). Approximately three-quarters 
of this funding ($921 million) has gone directly to the Forest Service with the remaining 
funds going to fire accounts within the Department of Interior. 

Tiahrt Question 7. How much, if any, of this past emergency funding do you have in 
reserve to carry over into this year’s fire season? 
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Answer: For the Forest Service, from FY 2007 $53 million was carried forward to Fiscal 
Year 2008. Of that amount $26 million, roughly half, will remain available for fire 
suppression and the other half will repay the Knutsun-Vandenburg trust fund. For the 
Department of the Interior. $8.1 million in suppression unobligated balances was carried 
forward into FY 2008. 

Tiahrt Question 8. Secondly, of the money borrowed from various accounts in recent 
years to fund fire suppression needs, how much has been repaid and how much remains 
to be repaid. What accounts have not yet been made whole? 

Answer: Please see the tables on the following pages. Note on the Forest Service table: 
Since many of the activities associated with the unobligated balances transferred 
previously for wildland fire suppression have been otherwise addressed or are associated 
with personnel compensation and benefits paid for by fire, the Administration is not 
requesting additional funding for these balances. 
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GAO Recommendations 

The GAO testified earlier that in 1999 it began advocating that the Department of the 
Interior and Forest Service develop a cohesive strategy for identifying long-term options 
and associated funding for addressing hazardous fuels and responding to wildland fires. 
The GAO repeated this call for a cohesive strategy in 2005, 2006, and 2007. The GAO 
reports that while both departments had consistently concurred with the recommendation, 
in 2007 the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service retreated from their 
commitment to develop such a strategy. 


Tiahrt Question 9: Why the change of heart? Isn’t a long-term strategy necessary in 
order for your agencies and for Congress to understand the choices and costs associated 
with hazardous fuels reduction? 

Answer: The Departments share your concerns as well as those of the GAO. In fact we 
have issued such a strategy - the 2006 “Protecting People and Natural Resources: A 
Cohesive Fuels Treatment Strategy” to accomplish the following: 

• Establish national priorities for fuel treatment. Ensure funding is targeted to the 
highest risk communities and ecosystems. 

• Evaluate the consequences and benefits of programs that emphasize wildland urban 
interface treatments and those that emphasize ecosystem restoration and maintenance 
treatments. 

• Develop and promote efficient biomass residue uses that are consistent with 
management objectives in agency land management plans. 

• Emphasize landscape scale cross-boundary treatments that reduce hazards while 
providing benefits to other ecosystem values. 

• Ensure that all land management activities (e.g., forest and range management, 
wildlife habitat enhancement, and watershed restoration) are planned and 
implemented to reduce hazardous fuels or, at a minimum, do not degrade fire 
condition class. 

A basic tenet of the strategy is that fuel project investments will reduce fire risks and 
damage caused by wildfire, and will reduce the costs of suppressing Wildland fire and 
subsequently restore ecosystems. This long term strategy is helping guide the agencies in 
the development and implementation of an effective fuels treatment programs. 
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Questions for the Record 
Congressman Ken Calvert 
Wildland Fire Management Oversight 
Hearing Date: February 12, 2008 


Volunteer Fire Assistance 

Calvert Question 1. I applaud the President’s increase of $125,000 for the Volunteer 
Fire Assistance Program under the National Fire Plan. 

Under the Volunteer Fire Assistance Program, the Forest Service delivered over $97,000 
in grant funds last year to CALFIRE, for equipment and training for the rural/volunteer 
fire departments in southern California counties of San Bernardino, Riverside and San 
Diego. This funding was and will be essential to building and maintaining fire 
suppression capacity in rural communities of less than 1 0,000 people. 

However, with the ever increasing risk of catastrophic fire across the country, not just in 
the west, how does this amount of funding address the dollar need and number of grant 
applications in this area? 

Answer: The Forest Service and our state partners are committed to ensuring that those 
communities at greatest risk continue to receive funding from a variety of sources 
including Volunteer Fire Assistance. 


Fire Suppression 

Calvert Question 2. In an effort to respond to escalating fire suppression costs, I 
understand that the Forest Service has implemented management controls and operational 
strategies to increase the efficiency of fire suppression activities. 

Please explain specifically what those strategies are and how the increase of $190.4 
million in this budget will be used to support those changes. 

Answer: The Forest Service FY 2009 Suppression Appropriation is proposed at $148.3 
million above the FY 2008 Appropriation (exclusive of FY 2008 Emergency and 
Supplemental Appropriations). The Budget increase includes fully funding the 10-year 
average annual suppression cost and will be used to fund suppression operations and 
support the changes. 

The changes are focused on leadership, operations, aviation, and general management 
practices and are described in the proposed Budget, briefly they include: 

Clear, concise understanding of Appropriate Management Response (AMR) or 
choosing the best suppression strategy for the resources and values at risk (Policy 
Transition to Risk-Informed Management). 
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Expanded knowledge, skills and abilities for Agency Administrators responsible 
for managing large or nationally significant fires (Line Officer Certification). 

•> Increased oversight from the Regional and Washington offices on incidents of 
national significance (Chief Principle Representative). 

•> Increased support for the agency administrator in the development and 
implementation of decisions (Fire Suppression Decision Support). 

•> Critical, high demand resources such as Type 1 firefighting crews, helicopters and 
heavy air tankers are managed in a more centralized fashion to achieve more 
flexibility (Centralized Management of National Resources). 

<• Revision of the current aviation strategy ensuring the safe, financially prudent use 
of firefighting aircraft (Aviation Resource Cost Management). 

•> Clarified roles in the Wildland Urban Interface (WUI) and accurate 
apportionment of suppression costs between Federal, State, and local entities. 


State Fire Assistance Grants 

Calvert Question 3. As you know the State of California has had tremendous fires 
throughout the state and it is projected that the fire dangers will remain extremely high 
for the foreseeable future. One of the important programs that I’m concerned about is the 
Forest Service’s State Fire Assistance Program and the proposed decrease about $21 
million dollars. I see in California how the program funds a wide variety of projects 
such as hazardous fuel reduction which is essential to keeping fires dangers in check. 

Please explain how a 27% decrease in funding could impact cooperative actions with 
States and impede implementation of the national fire plan. 

Answer: Communities in California have a variety of funding sources which they can 
utilize to address issues concerning fire danger and hazardous fuels. The Forest Service 
and our state forestry partners in California and across the country are committed to 
ensuring that those communities at greatest risk continue to receive State Fire Assistance 
funding. 


Rehabilitation of Burned Lands 


Calvert Question 4. I understand that after wildfires have burned critical areas within 
our parks, the Forest Service provides resources to the Department of Interior to prevent 
erosion minimize loss of soil productivity, preserve water quality and ecosystems 
downstream. 

How will programs such as these be affected with a proposed decrease of $10.8 million in 
the Forest Service Rehabilitation of Burned Lands Account? 
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Answer: The Department of the Interior agencies have their own Emergency 

Stabilization and Rehabilitation program and do not rely on the Forest Service for burned 
area response resources. The DOI agencies and the Forest Service do, however, 
collaborate together and with other entities where critical post-fire conditions cross 
agency and jurisdictional boundaries. 
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RICHARD J. TURMAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET, 
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RICHARD CHURCH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH SUPPORT 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. This morning we have Bob McSwain, Director of the 
Indian Health Service, testifying before us. With him are Gary 
Hartz and Richard Olson of the Indian Health Service as well as 
Richard Turman from the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 

Today we are addressing the wholly inadequate fiscal year 2009 
budget request for the Indian Health Service, which provides criti- 
cally important care to Native Americans, one of our country’s most 
underserved populations. Last year when Dr. Grim, the previous 
director, testified, the Indian Health Service had increases in the 
budget that were quite encouraging, but this year the budget re- 
quest is more than disappointing. The budget request for fiscal 
year 2008 proposed a $91 million increase that covered programs 
as well as inflation and population growth. This year, your budget 
request is $21 million below the amount enacted for fiscal year 
2008. Not only are you requesting a decrease, you are proposing to 
absorb upwards of $144 million in fixed costs. This means the 
President’s request is at least $165 million below the level to main- 
tain services you currently provide. This is simply unacceptable. 

I am especially disappointed to see the request to terminate the 
Urban Indian Health program, which was rejected by this com- 
mittee last year and every year that I have been around here. 
These 34 clinics provide medical care available to more than 
600,000 Native Americans living in urban areas. I know how crit- 
ical these clinics are because we have one located in my area of the 
country out in Seattle. 

You also appear to have deliberately cut every single one of the 
initiatives this committee provided in the last fiscal year. Does this 
mean that you believe meth abuse is under control? Have you 
solved the shortage of health professionals in Indian Country? Are 
all tribes receiving at least 40 percent of the funding they need to 
operate the programs? 


( 837 ) 
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Mr. McSwain, what I see in this budget is a systematic weak- 
ening of your agency by an administration that does not seem to 
regard Native American health as a priority. Mr. Tiahrt and I 
heard from 30 Native American groups during our public witness 
hearings and nearly every one of them expressed their anguish 
over this budget. One in particular, Chandler Sanchez, the gov- 
ernor of the Pueblo Acoma, put it quite eloquently when he said 
the Indian Health Service is dying a slow death of a thousand 
budget cuts. I do not see how we can possibly take care of the 
health needs of Indian Country with this unacceptable budget. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt, would you like to make a statement? 

Opening Remarks of Congressman Todd Tiahrt 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to join the Chairman in welcoming each of you to the 
hearing today. I am grateful for your commitment to the critically 
important work you do. 

Of all the challenges this subcommittee faces, addressing the 
health and the well-being of the Native American brothers and sis- 
ters is among the most important to me personally. I have a per- 
sonal connection with Indian Country that goes back to my youth. 
As a child I played and worked alongside my Native American 
friends while growing up on our family farm near the Yankton 
Sioux Indian reservation in South Dakota. Later as a college stu- 
dent, four of my fraternity brothers were Native American. I take 
seriously Congress’s responsibility to meet the many diverse 
health-related needs in Indian Country. 

Congress has an obligation to address the great disparities that 
exist between the American Indian and Alaskan Native popu- 
lations and other populations in the United States. Mortality rates 
for alcoholism, diabetes and homicide are substantially higher than 
the mortality rates of other Americans. There is some hope out 
there. I came across a group called Unity Incorporated that has 
been working with over 200 different youth groups in 34 States on 
tribal grounds and they have had some degree of success. Former 
Member Glen English’s wife, Jan English, is on the board of direc- 
tors and she has given us information about Unity and hopefully 
the Chairman and I will be able to meet with her shortly to find 
out other ways that we can help young Native Americans achieve 
hope. 

As your written testimony suggests, many of the health problems 
contributing to these higher mortality rates are behavioral in na- 
ture, and I am hopeful that you will address today specific steps 
that the Indian Health Service is taking to address these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, there are meaningful words from the Lakota 
Sioux Tribe in North and South Dakota that I hope can guide us 
as we address these issues. The following is entitled “Lakota In- 
structions for Living.” “Friend, do it this way, that is, whatever you 
do in life, do it the very best you can with both your heart and 
mind, and if you do it that way, the power of the universe will 
come to your assistance if your heart and mind are in unity. When 
one sits in the hoop of the people, one must be responsible because 
all of creation is related and the hurt of one is the hurt of all and 
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the honor of one is the honor of all, and whatever we do affects ev- 
erything in the universe.” 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today and I look forward 
to your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. We will put your entire statement in the record and 
you may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. McSwain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Tiahrt. I will 
just summarize a few points that I want to make about the state- 
ment. 


Opening Statement of Robert McSwain 

Good morning. I am Robert McSwain, the acting director of the 
Indian Health Service, and today I am accompanied by Dr. Richard 
Olson, acting director of the Office of Clinical and Preventive Serv- 
ices, Mr. Gary Hartz, director, Office of Environmental Health and 
Engineering, and Mr. Richard Turman, deputy assistant secretary 
for budget, Department of Health and Human Services. We are 
pleased to have this opportunity to testify on the President’s budg- 
et for the Indian Health Service for fiscal year 2009. 

Permit me to provide just a quick context in which this budget 
is presented to you. First of all, this is part of the President’s over- 
all budget policy for fiscal year 2009, which is to reduce the budget 
deficit, and bear in mind that the Indian Health Service budget is 
on the discretionary side. The Department of Health and Human 
Services’ discretionary budget was reduced by 3 percent, or $2.2 
billion, for fiscal year 2009, and the IHS budget request represents 
our share of that reduction of 0.6 percent, or $21 million. 

The focus of the President’s budget request for the IHS is on the 
provision of healthcare services and assuring that basic needs of all 
IHS and tribal health programs are met. Therefore, the budget re- 
quest targets additional funding for the provision of healthcare on 
or near reservations in order to serve a population who cannot 
readily access healthcare from outside the IHS or tribal system. 
Within this context, the IHS budget includes increases rep- 
resenting the priority of our core mission, our core clinical mission, 
which is the provision of clinical and preventive care including pri- 
mary care services, mental health, dental care, public health nurs- 
ing and education, and staffing of facilities. To make these in- 
creases possible, you will see decreases in non-clinical functions 
such as alcohol and substance abuse, Indian health professions, 
healthcare facilities construction and the Urban Health program. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present the President’s budget 
request for the IHS, and we are pleased to answer any questions 
that you may have. 

[Statement of Robert McSwain follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF THE INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Good Morning. I am Robert McSwain, Acting Director of the Indian Health Service. 
Today I am accompanied by Dr. Richard Olson, Acting Director of the Office of 
Clinical and Preventive Services, Mr. Gary Hartz, Director, Environmental Health and 
Engineering, and Mr. Richard Turman, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget, 
Department of Health and Human Services. We are pleased to have the opportunity to 
testify on the President's FY 2009 budget request for the Indian Health Service. 

The IHS provides health services to nearly 1 .9 million American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. In carrying out this responsibility, the IHS maintains a unique relationship 
with more than 560 sovereign Tribal governments that represent this service population 
in some of the most remote and harsh environments within the United States as well as 
in modem metropolitan locations such as Anchorage and Phoenix. These relationships 
and the geographic diversity offer extraordinary opportunities and challenges to 
managing and delivering health services. 

The IHS and Tribal programs provide a comprehensive scope of individual and public 
health services, including preventive, clinical, and environmental health services. In 
addition, medical care and urgent health services are purchased through the Contract 
Health Services program when the care is otherwise not available at IHS and Tribal 
facilities. For all of the American Indians and Alaska Natives served by these 
programs, the IHS is committed to its mission to raise their physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual health to the highest level. 

This mission is supported by the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), as 
reflected in the many partnerships we have established with other HHS operating 
divisions and the Department’s commitment to its Intradepartmental Council on Native 
American Affairs (ICNAA). The role of ICNAA is to assure coordination across HHS 
in support of American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native American health and human 
services issues. The Administration takes seriously its commitment to honor the unique 
legal relationship with, and responsibility to, eligible American Indians and Alaska 
Natives by providing effective health care services. 

Through the government’s longstanding support of Indian health care, the IHS, in 
partnership with the people we serve, has demonstrated the ability to effectively utilize 
available resources to improve the health status of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. From 1997 to 2007, American Indian and Alaska Native communities have 
used Special Diabetes Program for Indians funding to make evidence-based, quality 
diabetes practices commonplace in local Indian health care facilities according to 
locally-defined objectives and priorities for diabetes treatment and prevention. During 
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this time period, key clinical outcome measures among American Indians and Alaska 
Natives with diabetes have improved, such as: 

• Blood sugar control improved 13% 

• Blood lipid levels improved 14% 

• Kidney function improved 1 8% 

These types of improvements have been shown in the scientific literature to 
significantly reduce the incidence of diabetic complications. In addition, the 1HS has 
consistently met 80 percent or more of its annual Government Performance and Results 
Act measures since FY 2005. 

Although we are very pleased with these achievements, we recognize that there is still 
progress to be made. American Indian and Alaska Native mortality rates for 
alcoholism, cervical cancer, motor vehicle crashes, diabetes, unintentional injuries, 
homicide, and suicide continue to be higher than the mortality rates for other 
Americans. Many of the health problems contributing to these higher mortality rates are 
behavioral. For example, the rate of violence for American Indian and Alaska Native 
youth aged 12-17 is 65 percent greater than the national rate for youth. And while 
diabetes is a major focus of prevention and treatment efforts across Indian country, the 
prevalence is still growing and occurring in an increasingly younger population. 

The IHS and our stakeholders remain resolved and deeply committed to addressing 
these disparities. We are joined in the implementation of three health 
initiatives, launched in FY 2005, with the specific intent of achieving positive 
improvements in these areas of preventable health problems. The Health 
Promotion/Disease Prevention, Behavioral Health, and Chronic Care Initiatives target 
underlying risk factors for morbidity and mortality as well as the reengineering of the 
IHS and Tribal health delivery system to incorporate best practices documented in the 
scientific literature. Collaborations with other Federal agencies, States, and foundations 
are also integral components of each Initiative. 

This budget request allows the IHS to continue these efforts and address needs 
expressed by Tribes. As partners with the IHS in delivering needed health care to 
American Indians and Alaska Natives, Tribal leaders and health program representatives 
participate in an extensive consultation process on the IHS budget. In addition, the 
Department holds annual budget consultation sessions, both regionally and nationally, 
to give Indian Tribes opportunities to present their budget priorities and 
recommendations to the Department. 

The FY 2009 President's Budget request in budget authority for the IHS totals 
$3.3 billion, a net decrease of $21 million, or .06 percent, below the final enacted 
FY 2008 Consolidated Appropriations funding level. In comparison, the overall budget 
request for all HHS discretionary programs is a decrease of $2.2 billion, or 3 percent, 
below the enacted FY 2008 Consolidated Appropriations funding level. 
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The FY 2009 Budget for IHS includes increases that prioritize the provision of clinical 
and preventive care, including primary care sendees, mental health, dental care, and 
public health nursing and education. Some of these increases include $25 million for 
staffing and operating costs for newly constructed or expanded health facilities. These 
facilities are the Lawton Outpatient Expansion in Oklahoma and the Phoenix Indian 
Medical Center SW Ambulatory Center in Arizona. The other is for a Joint Venture 
project that will be ready for funding during FY 2009. The FY 2009 President’s Budget 
also includes $10 million for the Indian Health Care Improvement Fund, to be allocated 
to IHS and Tribal service sites with the greatest deficiencies as measured by the Federal 
Disparities Index. This funding will allow highly deficient sites to expand health care 
services and reduce backlogs for primary care. Also included, is an increase of $9 
million over the FY 2008 Enacted level for Contract Health Services, specifically for 
catastrophic and high-cost cases, and an increase of $4 million for Contract Support 
Costs to support Tribes that assume the administrative role for programs previously 
carried out by the Federal government. 

There are also decreases for the following activities, which primarily fund non-clinical 
functions, to focus IHS resources on provision of health care services on or near 
reservations. The FY 2009 President’s Budget proposes $ 1 62 million for the Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse program, a reduction of $1 1 .3 million. The Indian Health 
Professions program budget of $21.9 million reflects a reduction of $14.4 million. The 
program will prioritize existing scholarship awards and extension of loan repayment 
contracts to meet immediate staffing needs and fill provider vacancies. The Health Care 
Facilities Construction budget of $15.8 million (a reduction of $20.8 million) will 
continue the construction of the replacement hospital at Barrow, Alaska. The Budget 
also continues to propose elimination of the Urban Indian Health program (which was 
funded at $34.5 million in FY 2008), as the beneficiaries of this program have access to 
other health care in urban areas where they reside. 

The focus of the President’s Budget request for IHS is on provision of health care 
services and ensuring that the basic needs of all IHS and Tribal health programs are met. 
Therefore, the budget request targets additional funding for the provision of health care 
on or near Indian reservations in order to serve a population who cannot readily access 
health care from outside the IHS or Tribal system. 

The proposed budget reflects a continued Federal commitment to basic primary and 
preventive health care for American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present the President’s FY 2009 budget request for the 
IHS. We are pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 
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Robert G. McSwain, a member of the North Fork Rancheria of Mono Indians of California, is 
the Acting Director of the Indian Health Service (IHS). The IHS, an agency within the Department of 
Health and Human Services, is the principal federal health care advocate and provider for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. 

As the IHS Acting Director, Mr. McSwain administers a $4 billion nationwide health care 
delivery program composed of 12 administrative Area (regional) Offices. As the principal federal 
health care provider and health advocate for Indian people, the IHS is responsible for providing 
preventive, curative, and community health care to approximately 1 .9 million of the nation’s 3.3 
million American Indians and Alaska Natives in hospitals, clinics, and other settings throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. McSwain served as the IHS Deputy Director from February 2005 until his appointment as 
the Acting IHS Director in September 2007. He participated in setting overall agency priorities, 
policies, and strategic direction. Mr. McSwain provided significant input in managing the formulation, 
presentation, justification, and execution of the Agency budget. His participation influenced program 
and resource allocation decisions that impacted the total Agency budget . He was responsible for the 
development of and justification for testimony presented to congressional appropriation and legislative 
committees and was a principal witness before such committees. Mr. McSwain also supervised the 1.2 
IHS Area Directors. 

Prior to beginning his federal service, Mr. McSwain served as Program Director of Central 
Valley Indian Health, Inc., a tribal health program in Clovis, California. From 1974 to 1976 he served 
as the Executive Director of the California Rural Indian Health Board, Inc. Mr. McSwain began his 
federal career with the Indian Health Service in 1 976 as Director for the IHS California Area Office. 

In 1984 he was named Special Assistant to the Director, IHS, and assigned to long-term training at the 
University of Southern California. In 1986, he was transferred to the IHS Headquarters in Rockville, 
Maryland, where he held positions of increasing responsibility and diversity, including Director of the 
Division of Health Manpower and Training for the Office of Health Programs, Deputy Associate 
Director for the Office of Administration and Management, and Management Analysis Officer for the 
Office of the Director. From 1992 to 1997 he served as the Acting Associate Director for the Office of 
Human Resources. Mr. McSwain was selected as the Director of the Office of Management Support in 
March 1997. From August 2004 until February 2005, he served as the Acting Deputy Director for 
Management Operations. 

After receiving an associate of science degree in accounting from Fresno City College in 
Fresno, California, Mr. McSwain obtained a bachelor of science degree in business administration 
(economics minor) from California State University - Fresno in 1969. In 1986 he earned a masters 
degree in public administration (health services administration concentration) and pursued doctoral 
studies in public administration from the University of Southern California. 

Mr, McSwain has received numerous honors, including the President’s Rank Award for 
Meritorious Service in 2002 and the President’s Rank Award for Distinguished Service in 2006. 
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IMPACT ON PATIENT CARE 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. McSwain, your agency has provided estimates to 
our subcommittee on the impact of the 2009 budget on patients 
under Indian Health Service care, and the numbers are very dis- 
couraging. These numbers make clear that this budget will have 
very significant negative effects on Native Americans who rely on 
the Indian Health Service for healthcare. Mr. McSwain, is it true 
that the President’s budget for 2009 would result in 218,000 fewer 
outpatient visits at Indian Health Service and tribally operated fa- 
cilities? 

Mr. McSwain. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it true that this budget would adversely affect as 
many as 9,000 patients with diabetes who will be unable to access 
critical diabetes screening and exams? 

Mr. McSwain. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it accurate that 12,465 patients would be unable 
to access dental service under this budget? 

Mr. McSwain. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it true that the budget would provide for almost 
1,500 fewer mammography screenings for Native American women 
than provided in 2008? 

Mr. McSwain. That is a projection. 

Mr. Dicks. Is it true that the budget would prevent nearly 3,000 
eligible patients from receiving colorectal cancer screenings? 

Mr. McSwain. That is projected, sir, yes. 

Mr. Dicks. I mean, if you look at this, people could lose their 
lives over this. Not getting the mammographies or the colorectal 
screenings means that people could die of cancer. Is that not true? 

Mr. McSwain. That is very true. 

Mr. Dicks. Why is the Administration requesting a budget that 
will have these negative impacts on the health of the Native Amer- 
ican people? Why are they doing it? 

Mr. McSwain. As I mentioned at the outset, Mr. Chairman, this 
is a deficit reduction budget, and in doing so, our portion of this 
budget reduction agenda is to 

Mr. Dicks. You know, we have a responsibility. We have never 
met this responsibility. You and I both know that the funding for 
the Indian Health Service has never been fully adequate, but after 
coming in last year with a good budget and seeking some increases, 
then to turn around this year, and I do not know if it is the new 
director of OMB or who it is that is requiring that this be done but 
this is a very negative budget. It is a very disappointing budget, 
and as far as I am concerned, I do not know how we can fix this 
because the President has cut our budget by $1 billion from last 
year’s level. We are down $1 billion from last year. We should have 
been up $600 million to cover current services, just like your budg- 
et. You are down $165 million. And so there is not any money sit- 
ting there for us to be able to fix these problems because we have 
already been cut $1 billion. So I am very distressed by this. And 
as I said in my opening statement, we had some initiatives, Mr. 
Tiahrt and I, on meth and health professionals and restoring the 
urban healthcare clinics for the tribes, and all of that is out of the 
budget. And I understand that the Secretary did his best to try to 
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get this reversed but the bottom line is, when the President signs 
his name to this thing, he is the one that has to be responsible and 
his Administration’s officials have to be responsible for what he is 
doing, and this is just unacceptable. 

Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You are all good people who have good goals and I know you 
want to do the right thing for the country and for Native Ameri- 
cans but this really puts us in a difficult position to try to overcome 
these financial barriers, and I guess I just do not like the way the 
system works. I do not like the way OMB operates. I am very frus- 
trated by this because there are times when how much we build 
on highways, it does not seem to be as important to people’s lives 
as these items that we are dealing with today. The Indian Health 
Service has protected people from shorter lives. They have given 
them more hope and they have given them enriched lives. But I see 
things like the Hunter Health Clinic in Wichita. They not only 
serve Native Americans but they reach people who are medically — 
I mean, they turn nobody back. The homeless people come there, 
they do not turn them away, and they get by with donations and 
the little bit of money that we get from the Federal government, 
and we have helped them with their facilities and they have done 
marvelous things. Methamphetamine is such a destructive drug. 
Groups like Unity Incorporated have helped kids avoid meth- 
amphetamine but they do not have the infrastructure to expand if 
we do not have the right kind of clinical support for them. 

It becomes personal to me because of my four fraternity brothers, 
only one of them is alive today, and Bruce Badmox lives in Denver, 
Colorado. He is recovering from a stroke. He has battled with alco- 
holism. He has been through rehab about three times. I e-mail him 
quite often. He has a wife and three beautiful kids, and he is on 
the road back to recovery now and he is going to go back to work 
but he is one of the fortunate ones. He was able to get a civil engi- 
neering degree and go on and work in a large metropolitan area 
and he had access to healthcare. Many of his relatives are stuck 
on reservations in South Dakota and they do not have access to 
good healthcare, and he tells me about the plight of his aunts and 
his uncles and his cousins, and it breaks my heart, and when we 
have a system that is so impersonal as OMB makes it, it passes 
the burden down to this committee and to you and us, and we have 
a hard time overcoming these financial barriers that are in the 
budget. 


METHAMPHETAMINE AND SUICIDES 

So we are going to try to do our best again. When we sort of stick 
our neck out amongst our friends here in Congress, our peers, and 
we do things like we did in the meth area, I would like you to tell 
me at least what we have done with the money we put in to fight 
meth. Can you give me some idea as to how you applied that extra 
funding? I think it was $14 million. It was not a whole lot but it 
was a good step in the right direction. 

Mr. McSwain. And thank you, and I thank the Committee for 
that $14 million. What we are doing right now is we have three 
initiatives, the Director’s initiatives, health promotion and preven- 
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tion, that Dr. Grim actually started in 2006. The second one is 
chronic care, which is essentially our diabetes program and other 
chronic diseases, and a third leg of the stool is behavioral health. 
The behavioral health initiative does not have a tribal group, a 
tribal advisor group, and we are establishing a tribal advisory 
group. I will be asking tribal leaders to in fact give us rec- 
ommendations on how to best use the $14 million. It is not a lot 
because the needs are so great in meth and suicides. Bear in mind 
that alcohol still is the major behavioral health issue we have to 
deal with in Indian Country but our intentions are to target that 
money to areas of the country that could best use it and we can 
evaluate its outcomes. That is our goal at the present time and we 
will do that this year. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think that there is reason to believe there is hope 
out there and I think programs like this, once you get the tribes 
involved and they can implement this effectively, I think that there 
is hope. You talk about alcohol being the greatest, and we know 
substance abuse is also out there. We heard from public witnesses 
this year that the tribal youth account for more than 40 percent 
of the drug- and alcohol-related arrests, that 80 percent of the stu- 
dents miss school because of alcohol and drug abuse, that two out 
of every kids experiment with drugs or alcohol by age 10. These are 
great needs and we have to have the infrastructure to help solve 
these difficult cultural problems, and I am afraid that it is wholly 
inadequate in this budget for us to have the tools we need to meet 
them. 

So with the Chairman and his great desire to help Native Ameri- 
cans, we will work together and try to overcome this but please 
help us help you fight the battle so that we do not have to face this 
again next year. 

Mr. McSwain. Thank you, Mr. Tiahrt. I too share your concerns 
and it is our firm belief over the years that the alcohol program, 
for example, is all community-based. Eighty-five percent of the pro- 
gram is in communities, and much of this new effort for the $14 
million will be at the community level and addressing their rec- 
ommendations on how we can best use the dollars. We are a com- 
munity-based program and therefore this will be the same. 

Mr. Dicks. Excuse me. Is it not going to be hard to sustain a pro- 
gram if there is no money for it in 2009? I mean, if we had one 
year of funding, it would have to end again at the end of the fiscal 
year, right, or whenever the money from 2008 is utilized? 

Mr. McSwain. If the understanding is that the $14 million that 
the Committee provided in 2008 with the $11 million decrease in 
the 2009 President’s Budget, it is not necessarily the same money 
in my view. 

Mr. Dicks. We would not have the same 

Mr. McSwain. We will continue the $14 million for meth and 
suicide because those are issues we need to address. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Tiahrt. No. When you are done, I 

Mr. Dicks. We will just go back and forth. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Go ahead. 
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INDIAN HEALTH PROFESSIONS SHORTAGE 

Mr. Dicks. There are severe staffing shortages of health profes- 
sionals throughout Indian Country. Your staff tells me that you an- 
ticipate the need to fill 1,500 healthcare professional vacancies in 
fiscal year 2008. As of January 2008, 31 percent of your current 
dentist positions are vacant, 18 percent of the nursing positions 
were unfilled and 17 percent of the physician staff was also un- 
filled. According to your statement, programs that fund primarily 
non-clinical functions such as the Indian Health Professionals pro- 
gram have been decreased. However, if you do not have the funds 
to recruit and retain healthcare professionals, how can you main- 
tain clinical services? 

Mr. McSwain. Well, certainly it is going to be a challenge for us. 
There is no question about that. The fact is, we still have the con- 
tinuation of our current loan repayment contracts, which has been 
our biggest ability to replace positions and to actually recruit posi- 
tions to our health professions. We will continue to work on this 
and use the supplemental budget authority that you have given us. 
We have not even maximized that authority and we will continue 
to work on that as well. 

Mr. Dicks. What are you doing to fill these vacancies? How are 
you doing on that? 

Mr. McSwain. Well, actually we have recruiters in the field and 
basically the recruiters are at the clinical level. Dr. Olson, did you 
want to respond to how we are actually doing it at the local level? 

Dr. Olson. We obviously have central functions as well as Area 
based functions and service unit functions, but recruitment and re- 
tention is a difficult item for us and will continue to be. 

Mr. Dicks. Explain that. Why is it difficult? 

Dr. Olson. Well, partially because of locations, partially because 
of age of facilities, partially because of support systems. I have 
been in the Indian Health Service for 33 years and it has been a 
difficult struggle the whole time that I have been in the agency. 

Mr. Dicks. So let’s go through these. Thirty-one percent of your 
current dentist positions are vacant. Is there an effort to hire den- 
tists? 

Dr. Olson. Absolutely. We visit essentially all dental schools in 
the United States every year to recruit. We go to the dental, the 
medical, the nursing national conferences to recruit. One of the 
particular difficulties in dental is that there are more dentists in 
the United States retiring than there are coming out of dental 
school and so there is a huge supply issue in the United States and 
so we have to compete with the private sector in order to get den- 
tists and it is a difficult challenge for us to find dentists and to 
keep dentists. 

Mr. McSwain. To further supplement Dr. Olson’s response, Mr. 
Chairman, we continually use all the tools that are available to us 
whether it is Title 5, special rates, whether it is the Commissioned 
Corps, and the Commissioned Corps has a $70,000 accession bonus 
now for dentists. The Title 38 authority that we actually use that 
has been given to us by OPM from VA enables us to be more com- 
petitive; a little simpler process of offering a pay package. What we 
have been doing in the past is putting together a little bit of bo- 
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nuses or a little bit of the Federal Employees’ Comparability Act, 
three R’s, which is recruitment, retention and relocation allow- 
ances. We are using every possible means to have our positions 
competitive. 


LOAN REPAYMENT 

Mr. Dicks. As I remember, on the National Health Service 
Corps, for example, you could pay student loans with service. Do 
we have that ability to help with student loans? 

Mr. McSwain. Yes. The National Health Service Corps is actu- 
ally operated by a sister agency, the Health Resource and Service 
Administration. 

Mr. Dicks. But do you get any people from that? 

Mr. McSwain. Their pipeline went down in the mid-1980s. They 
have not really ramped it up to a level that it is really helping us. 
In fact, we used to get a fair amount of physicians and nurses and 
other professionals from the National Health Service Corps, but 
when their system went down and they started to ramp it back up, 
we get very, very few folks that wind up in our areas. 

Mr. Dicks. Maybe I just did not hear, but did you say, can you 
pay back student loans or not? 

Mr. McSwain. Through our loan repayment program, yes, and 
through our scholarship program. The ones that are obligated, they 
do service payback, yes. 

Mr. Dicks. That 31 percent, for how long has that been the num- 
ber on dentists? 

Mr. McSwain. It has been climbing over the last few years be- 
cause the competition actually with the private sector with our pay 
system 

Mr. Dicks. What about nurses? You have 18 percent of the nurs- 
ing positions unfilled. Has that been climbing too? 

Mr. McSwain. That has been growing but at a much slower rate. 

Mr. Dicks. And 17 percent of the physician staff was also un- 
filled. Is that growing or which direction is that going? 

Mr. McSwain. That has gone up for the last 

Dr. Church. It has been a steady increase over the last few 
years. It has not been a precipitous rise but a gradual increase. 

Mr. McSwain. That is Dr. Richard Church. He is the head of our 
Public Health Support. 

Mr. Dicks. Let me make sure I got this right. Do you have funds 
to recruit and retain health professionals? 

Mr. McSwain. All those vacancy rates represent fundable vacan- 
cies, and in the absence of filling the positions, we are either buy- 
ing them through locums, locum tenens, or we are contracting to 
have folks come in to fill those positions. But those are current, be- 
cause I just recently asked that very question, are those, quote, 
fundable vacancies, not simply just vacancies that we would like to 
fill, but those are positions that we have dollars for, and in the ab- 
sence of bodies on board, we are getting the services through either 
contracts or locums. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Mr. Chairman, to refresh our memories, we put $4 
million in conference for the Indian Professional Health Account to 
try to boost some of these dollars, did that have any impact? We 
had hoped to increase it a little bit each year. 
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Mr. McSwain. That was on the loan repayment, Mr. Tiahrt. We 
have been using that for that purpose, yes. We have actually added 
more loans available for all the professions that we currently sup- 
port. 

Mr. Dicks. So are you saying that if you do not have the doctors, 
you can go out and contract for them? 

Mr. McSwain. Any of those professions 

Mr. Dicks. Dentists, nurses? 

Mr. McSwain [continuing]. We will go out and contract. 

Mr. Dicks. You contract? 

Mr. McSwain. We contract for them. Our druthers obviously are 
to fill the position for a number of reasons, quality of care, con- 
tinuity of care, but in the absence of having the person on board, 
we go out and get them, and unfortunately, as Dr. Olson men- 
tioned, we are paying two and three times what the position would 
cost us to have them on board. 

Mr. Dicks. In terms of providing healthcare services, in what 
areas are staffing shortages more critical for patient care? 

Mr. McSwain. As Dr. Olson mentioned, it is in those hard-to-fill 
locations in isolated areas, mostly on our reservations, and away 
from the urban areas. It becomes an issue of location. It becomes 
an issue of housing and certainly the kinds of people that want to 
go out and work in these isolated, remote locations, which is pre- 
dominantly where Indian Health Service delivers care. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

RAPE OF AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKA NATIVE WOMEN 

I am going to bring up an uncomfortable issue but I think it 
needs to be addressed, and it particularly needs to be addressed by 
you, Mr. McSwain, and that is the extraordinarily high rate of 
rapes of Native American and Alaskan Native women. There is a 
very large number of them that are being perpetrated by people 
outside the reservation, white guys coming in raping women, and 
there is a difficulty in prosecuting them, and they know that and 
that is why they do it. One in every three Native American women 
will be raped in her lifetime. That is just not an acceptable situa- 
tion. We have got to address it, and one of the problems, as I say, 
is the lack of prosecution and the reason for the lack of prosecution 
oftentimes is because we do not do the forensic examinations to 
prove who it was. We do not get DNA, et cetera. And that is be- 
cause we do not have our IHS facilities equipped to do so. Now, as 
you know, there is such a thing as a rape kit, they call it, and that 
collects the critically important forensic information necessary to 
prosecute a case. There was a study by Amnesty International I 
was asked to read and I did. You read it and weep. It is a horrible 
situation. I have not seen any information that would indicate that 
it is not absolutely accurate. It seems to me that we could at least 
have some kind of facility available, accessible with some protocol 
for addressing this. Now, I have given you a little time to think 
about this, and I would like to hear what your response is, see 
whether you share this concern and see what we might be able to 
do to prioritize it, Mr. McSwain. 
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Mr. McSwain. Thank you, Mr. Vice Chairman. I am aware and 
I have read the same report by Amnesty International, and I know 
that there are certainly issues across Indian Country. Now, more 
specifically, we have had occasions to literally add the Sexual As- 
sault Nurse Examiner, SANE, nurses to some of our facilities but 
we only have one site that up until recently, I believe, actually had 
SANE nurses and rape kits, and there are issues with that as well. 

Mr. Moran. Now, the issues, I suppose training is one of them. 
What are the issues? 

Mr. McSwain. The issues are training the necessary personnel, 
and secondly, getting the cooperation from the law enforcement 
folks and the whole matter of getting folks trained so that they can 
actually utilize the rape kits and be able to move the rape kits to 
the proper authorities. Let me just share an overview of where we 
are with that. I have asked staff to literally put in place a policy. 
We have not had a policy to address sexual assaults or domestic 
violence kinds of issues that you are referencing. We are going to 
move in that direction to have all our facilities equipped and avail- 
able to the extent that we can, recognizing that we are a 
healthcare delivery organization and we will do our part. Having 
said that, let me just ask Dr. Olson, whose staff is in fact putting 
this together for the agency? 

Mr. Moran. I would really appreciate it. With your indulgence, 
Mr. Chairman, can we hear from Dr. Olson? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, of course. I just want to make one statement just 
to kind of clarify this a bit. Our staff tells me that a lot of the vic- 
tims know the people that commit these crimes in most cases. It 
is not, as you characterized it, people coming onto the reservation. 
These are people they know, which is even in some cases even 
more shocking, and also, the Indian Health Service has some re- 
sponsibility here but a lot of the responsibility rests with the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Moran. Well, are you suggesting it is consensual or 

Mr. Dicks. No, no, no, no. It is by people they know, not people 
coming from off of the reservation. I mean, the way you character- 
ized it, I just want to 

Mr. Moran. Well, the reports show that the majority of reported 
rapes are being committed by people who do not live on the res- 
ervation. One of the reasons for the difficulty in prosecution and 
holding them accountable is a difference in the legal system. Now, 
I do not have any kind of firsthand observation of this. I am just 
going with what I read. 

Mr. Dicks. I understand. 

Mr. Tiahrt. I think the point is well made though, that we need 
to have the tools necessary to bring these people to justice. 

Mr. Dicks. No matter who it is. 

Mr. McSwain. And I think the point is, we play a part. There 
are other parties that need to be at the table, certainly Justice, 
BIA, law enforcement, other folks who can pull us together. We do 
our part and obviously our part is the forensic piece when we actu- 
ally see the patient. 

Mr. Moran. And that is why I emphasized that 

Mr. Dicks. And that is that there is, as you are suggesting, a 
major deficiency there. 
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Mr. McSwain. That is correct. 

Mr. Dicks. Dr. Olson. 

Dr. Olson. Maybe just to broaden the discussion a little bit and 
then bring it back is that sexual assault is an issue in the context 
of domestic violence, of alcohol and substance abuse, of other types 
of dysfunction, child sexual abuse, this sort of thing, so it is not an 
isolated issue obviously. It is a huge problem but part of a much 
greater issue of community or family dysfunction. And then as Mr. 
McSwain said, obviously there are pieces related to law enforce- 
ment but also housing, education, employment. 

Mr. Moran. All the socioeconomic factors. 

Dr. Olson. All the socioeconomic factors, and sexual assault is 
one outcome of a lot of the dysfunction but there are lots of other 
difficult outcomes as well. The other point is that in the Indian 
Health Service, there are about 700 locations where we provide 
services. Forty-six of them are 24/7 facilities. That means 650 of 
our locations are generally 40-hour-a-week or less locations which 
are not locations where we would deal with sexual assault or trau- 
ma or heart attacks or all sorts of things. 

Mr. Moran. And if I could interrupt, even where the facility is 
accessible, it is less likely to be open at the time these rapes are 
more likely to occur. 

Dr. Olson. Right, and that is my point. Most of our locations 
would not provide the service so we have got 46 inpatient facilities 
with 24-hour emergency rooms so that is really the universe that 
we are talking about. They tend to be the larger locations where 
we have more population for sure but we have hundreds and hun- 
dreds of locations where this would not be appropriate. The other 
is that all of these locations do have policies in place to deal with 
this. One of the concerns in the Amnesty International report, 
which mimics concerns from certain groups in the country that are 
concerned about this specifically, is that it may not be appropriate 
for us to be providing services much like we do not provide surgery 
in some locations. We need to refer women out rather than nec- 
essarily provide all services in one location because we do not have 
the expertise to do this on a regular basis. I mean 

Mr. Moran. Dr. Olson, I do not want to be interrupting you too 
much here but a rape kit, it does not seem to me is the kind of 
thing you should be referring somebody out to some more distant 
location. That is not going to happen. 

Dr. Olson. And that happens in the private sector. It happens 
in our locations, and it is much like any other service. It is a very 
specialized service. If you do not do it right, then when you get to 
the criminal justice system, everything is thrown out because it is 
not done right. 

Mr. Moran. But pragmatically, you are not going to be able to 
move those trained nurses out to more distant locations. In effect, 
you are saying forget it. 

Dr. Olson. No, I am not. Where we have isolated locations and 
there is not a place where we refer, we for sure do have rape kits 
and deal with that. In some locations though, we do not and we do 
refer out. I mean, Phoenix Indian Medical Center 

Mr. Dicks. Do you provide transportation for the people? 
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Dr. Olson. Sure, and Phoenix Indian Medical Center, which is 
our second largest location, refers to Maricopa County Medical 
Center in Phoenix because that is the location where those exams 
are done in Maricopa County. In Anchorage, our largest location, 
they are not done at Anchorage Native Medical Center either. They 
are all referred to one location in the city of Anchorage where 
all 

Mr. Dicks. Are you saying that all of these are referred? 

Dr. Olson. No, no, but I am saying that we do not necessarily 
provide this service in all of our locations, even if we have a 24/ 
7 facility, because it is a very specialized service. It needs to be 
done right every time and 

Mr. Dicks. Let me ask you this to try to clarify this. 

Mr. Moran. Please. 

Mr. Dicks. Give us some numbers. Can you tell us how many of 
these are referred and how many of them do get 

Dr. Olson. I do not have the numbers. I would guess it may be 
a third are referred and two-thirds would be done at our locations. 

Mr. Dicks. I thought that you said that very little of this was 
done, that we did this at very few of our locations. 

Dr. Olson. No, the actual trained SANE nurses. 

Mr. Dicks. Oh, I see what you are saying. 

Dr. Olson. But I might just offer that with the questions Mr. 
Moran is asking, obviously where we are going is, we have facilities 
where we are isolated. We need to build in that capacity to do it 
locally. But where we have other places where it is available, why 
not get it done professionally when it is available. But where it is 
not available, and I think we will need to 

Mr. Dicks. How time sensitive is this? I mean, how much 
time 

Dr. Olson. It is moderately time sensitive, yes, it is. 

Mr. Moran. It is very time sensitive. You know, it is a difficult 
subject to talk about, but in order to get reliable DNA, you really 
need to do it pretty quickly because the integrity of the evidence 
degrades with time. You have to have people that are able to re- 
spond. If we talk about Maricopa County and you send them to the 
local public hospital, that is fine, or in Anchorage you send them 
to the main Anchorage hospital, that is fine, but if they are hun- 
dreds of miles away and you are going to send them for a trip that 
will take hours, then you might as well not send them, and the 
family is not even going to let the victim go. So that was my con- 
cern. I do not mean it is several blocks away. That is not an issue, 
I would think. 

Dr. Olson. The other issue that Mr. McSwain was talking about 
is SANE, that is sexual assault nurse examiner, which is the way 
the country is moving to have trained nurses do these examina- 
tions to get the women out of the emergency room setting, which 
is a horrible place to interview and a difficult examination, that 
sort of thing, and we are training nurses to do that. We have two 
trainings this year actually, one next month and the other later in 
the summer, but we do have difficulties keeping SANE trained 
nurses in our locations because this is an emotionally draining 
issue for them. They are on call at night and work during the day 
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or evening shift or whatever, and they know the individuals. They 
may know the perpetrator. 

Mr. Moran. Because we are training Native American women 
every opportunity we can, I trust? 

Dr. Olson. Right, but even in those locations where we have had 
active SANE programs, it has been difficult for us to maintain 
those programs because we have got small staffs, we are isolated 
and that sort of thing. So it is not an easy thing for us to overcome. 

Mr. McSwain. Let me just offer, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Vice 
Chairman, that this is an area that we are committed to address- 
ing, and I would recommend that we would submit to you our poli- 
cies, our plans and the data. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, maybe we could have a briefing on this. I think 
it is a very important subject. 

Mr. McSwain. We can talk about this in more depth because we 
are just getting our hands into it as well and trying to respond. 

Mr. Moran. Good for you. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, my intent obviously was not to grill the wit- 
nesses, who are fine people. It was to raise the issue and to try to 
prioritize it. 

Mr. Dicks. You did that very well. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

HEALTHCARE FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Tiahrt. There is one thing I would like to talk about before 
we break off today, and that is in the area of construction. We have 
some areas where we have started construction and now we are 
cutting back, and I think just as a practical matter, when you do 
pull back, we have seen this happen in the private sector and hap- 
pen in the public sector as well, it ends up costing more money. If 
we look at the hospital in Barrow, Alaska, it seems like we have 
jiggled the budget back and forth, and I will just use that as an 
example, because by reducing the overall budget, we end up hold- 
ing back some construction sites and then in the long run, the tax- 
payers get a worse deal. It costs more money to overcome some of 
these construction problems. When it slows down or it sits idle, you 
lose workers. Some of the infrastructure that you need or the sup- 
port tools you need decay and have to be replaced. So in this plan- 
ning construction of other healthcare facilities, how do you think 
we should address the cost in the future? Are we committed to 
them or are we going to start and stop like we have in the past? 

Mr. McSwain. Well, Mr. Tiahrt, we are very committed to mov- 
ing ahead, as I am sure you have seen our five-year plan where we 
have identified about 22 projects, amounting to $2.6 billion of 
projects currently on the list. We phased the construction over time 
and there are some challenges when the appropriations are at a 
level where we are not moving ahead with all the projects that we 
have. I might just ask Mr. Hartz here, who tracks this in depth 
and lives with this every day, if he could respond to the question 
about what some of the costs are with delays. 

Mr. Hartz. You have hit the nail on the head, sir, about the fact 
that if there is not a steady stream, that if you have to interrupt 
construction that was planned for, then we have some difficult 
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issues to deal with. What we have done, because of the phased ap- 
proach that has been adopted by the Administration and the Con- 
gressional perspective, is that when we identify, as Mr. McSwain 
commented on the five-year plan, that “could use” amounts, we ac- 
tually look at stopping points in construction that would reduce the 
potential increasing costs associated with the items that you men- 
tioned. So as an example, when we identify a phase to do 
earthwork and foundations, if there was not a continued stream of 
funds, that is a stop point, but still recognizing for mobilization 
there would be charges associated but it is a critical stop point 
where you would not further compromise the completed construc- 
tion. You mentioned Barrow, another stop point we are looking at 
because of logistics of getting steel into Barrow. We are looking at 
what amount of money is required to move the steel in and get the 
steel put in place, to what level can we go to get a shell in place 
to protect it. Those are the mechanisms we now have adopted for 
a number of years to deal with phased funding because, as we all 
well know, the construction costs are high to start with and when 
we are constructing in isolated, remote locations, there are not a 
lot of ways to reduce those costs. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Once you start a structure, you want it enclosed. 

Mr. Hartz. We would very much like to do that. As an example, 
right now in Barrow, after the Congressional appropriations, we 
purchased a site. Then the gravel had to come off the beach, the 
gravel had to, maybe poor choice of terms, sort of weather to get 
the gravel in a condition such that you could place it on the site. 
The gravel is being put on the pad right now in Barrow so we can 
be ready to go with the steel. 

Mr. Tiahrt. Well, these hospitals are getting up in years. Some 
are facilities that I do not think we would want our own families 
to be in, and we are in critical need in some of these places. So 
when we start and stop, I am glad you are using a smart approach 
to it but I would like us to have the ability to complete these 
projects and get them on line. 

Mr. Hartz. We would like the same. 

UNITED NATIONAL INDIAN TRIBAL YOUTH 

Mr. Tiahrt. One last thing I want to bring up, Mr. Chairman. 
I have talked several times about UNITY, and I hope we get a 
chance to talk to them soon, but there is so little good news coming 
out of our Native American areas sometimes that this is something 
that I see as good news. UNITY has worked with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency pro- 
gram within the Department of Justice and I know that they need 
access to other facilities to help bring these kids into seminars and 
they teach them lifestyles and they teach them a lot of good things, 
and I just want to make you aware of them. You may already know 
about UNITY, you may know of their success, but please be open 
to them if they knock on the door because I think it is a vehicle 
to bring hope to the tribes and to the kids that are living in dif- 
ficult circumstances, and so I want to expand their opportunities 
because I think it has good results. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. McSwain. Thank you, Mr. Tiahrt. The UNITY program is 
well known to us. In fact, there is one operating in the Nashville 
area and is doing some great work there and we are pleased with 
what they are doing as well. 

HEALTHCARE FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Dicks. Explain to me, we have this chart. I think you pro- 
vided it to us. It says Barrow at 138, Nome at 171. So that is over 
$300 million. But then there is one above here. It says central hos- 
pital and ACC-5 and over here the total number is $524,498,000. 

Mr. Hartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dicks. Can you explain that? Is this a number of facilities? 

Mr. Hartz. What you are referring to is the five-year plan that 
both Mr. McSwain and I have commented on, and what you see at 
the top of that chart is the Phoenix Indian Medical Center 
Healthcare System. Actually this is based on travels of staff from 
this Committee a number of years ago. They looked at what was 
needed to address the Phoenix Indian Medical Center System, and 
the recommendation of some time ago was to break the project up 
into three perimeter facilities. This is what you see identified 
there — Southeast Ambulatory Care, Southwest Ambulatory Care, 
both of which are on the Gila River Reservation, Northeast Ambu- 
latory Care, which would be on the Salt River Reservation. The 
central facility that exists today is at Indian School there in Phoe- 
nix. The concept here is to develop a whole system of care. They 
currently have a facility that was built many, many years ago — 
Rick probably has the exact date, 1970 — designed for much larger 
ambulatory visits but right now they are pushing about 260,000 
outpatient visits a year at a facility that was designed for probably 
around one-sixth of that. So what you see in that central facility, 
the larger number, is a very preliminary number. It is larger than 
what we normally build. What we would do is outside assistance 
in further planning of that central facility, a total remodel or a 
total rebuild. It still has to be determined, sir, but we have an ex- 
cellent computerized system for what we typically build. This 
would be beyond the level that we normally would be doing even 
though we worked with the American Hospital Association, Kaiser 
Permanente, and others to develop our computerized model. We 
would actually go private sector to get further consultation on the 
planning of that large of a facility. 

Mr. Dicks. Also down here you have Gallup, New Mexico, $517 
million. Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Hartz. The Gallup facility that exists today, and I do not 
know if any of you, your staff or other Members of Congress have 
been there but it is on the hill in Gallup, and access to the facility 
is a real problem. It is substantially overloaded in patients, both 
inpatient and ambulatory, and obviously will be considered in the 
out years. It will be a huge facility going in there. One thing that 
we have looked at, because we have often been asked, is the benefit 
of these new facilities that we are putting in. For example, we re- 
cently did an analysis on the Hopi Reservation where we built a 
facility. They actually increased, over a seven-year period after 
completion of the facilities, their ambulatory visits by just over 50 
percent. In Fort Defiance, we took the same approach after the new 
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hospital was built and looked at ambulatory visits. There was just 
a hair under 50 percent increase in visits. So the concept of build 
it and they will come even applies to healthcare delivery because 
it helps in our staffing and also in the service delivery. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, we may want to have a briefing on this whole 
issue at some point. Cheyenne River, tell us about that. 

Mr. Hartz. The Eagle Butte facility, we want to thank the Con- 
gress for support for that facility and the $17 million we got to 
keep that project moving without a break in the activities, as Con- 
gressman Tiahrt articulated here earlier. Those resources will 
allow us to move forward. We anticipate that this month all of the 
design work will be done on this facility and we will be moving into 
construction. 

Mr. Dicks. Good. 

Mr. McSwain. And while you are looking at this list, I think as 
Mr. Hartz has talked about, the PIMC Healthcare system, our 
budget request for 2009 includes the staffing for the Southwest 
Ambulatory Care Center, so you will see that in the budget request 
as well. That is the staffing that goes to finish staffing at South- 
west. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Tiahrt. 

Mr. Tiahrt. No. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. We have got to get over to a defense meeting. I 
think we better call this. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Thank you, gentlemen. We will adjourn the 
hearing and we will follow up on this, on your subject, and maybe 
just a briefing, an informal briefing on that. Thank you very much. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Chairman Norm Dicks 
Indian Health Services 
Hearing Date: April 2, 2008 


FY09 Budget - General Questions 

Dicks Question I. In your statement, you said that the Department holds annual budget 
consultation sessions with tribes to discuss their budget priorities. In your most recent 
consultations, what were the greatest needs identified by the tribes? 

Answer: The top five health priorities identified by the Tribes were: diabetes, cancer, heart 
disease, alcohol and substance abuse, and mental health. They recommended budget increases to 
address the health priorities, and within these categories, Health Care Facilities Construction, 
Contract Support Costs, Indian Health Care Improvement Fund, and Contract Health Services 
were targeted for increases. Our request prioritizes the majority of these recommendations. 

Dicks Question 2. As of January 2006, the Federal expenditure on Native American health care 
per capita was less than that spent on Federal prisoners. Can you tell us if that is still an accurate 
statistic? Please provide an updated table and/or graph that shows IHS per capita expenditures as 
compared to other Federal health expenditures. 

Answer: A current accurate statistic on these data is not available. IHS medical expenditures 
per user, however, as of 2007, are about $2,200 per year, including reimbursements from 
Medicare, Medicaid, and other third party payers. 

Dicks Question 3. It has been mentioned by some tribes that we look into the unobligated 
balances IHS has and think about redistributing those to services where additional funds are 
critically needed. What unobligated balances does IHS have in a typical year and could they be 
reallocated? 

Answer: Within the Services account, which includes the discretionary appropriated funds, 
Medicare, Medicaid, and private insurance collections, and the Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians, IHS typically carries over approximately five percent of the total of these funds. The 
largest portion of the carryover is collections. Funds are carried over for several reasons, such as 
from billing that occurs late in the fiscal year and as a means to fund facility improvement 
projects. These funds are not available for reallocation as they are required to be returned to the 
service unit where the service was provided. 

A small amount of the Services carryover is Contract Health Service funds, which are 
appropriated as 2-year funds. The CHS unobligated balances are for incomplete provider claims 
that may need to be paid, and therefore cannot be reallocated. Resolution of some CHS cases 
can take more than 2 years to complete. Under Medicare regulations, providers have 24 months 
to submit their claims, while Federal Acquisition Regulations (FAR) allow up to seven years. 
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Within the Facilities account, the annual carryover of Facilities Appropriation funds is less than 
two-thirds of the recent annual appropriations and common for construction programs with 
project schedules which last 3-5 years. These funds could not be reallocated without 
jeopardizing health care or sanitation facilities projects that are underway and needed to advance 
healthcare services or public health. 


Urban Health 

Dicks Question 4. The Urban Indian Health program serves Native Americans living in urban 
areas and provides culturally sensitive services that they may not find elsewhere. Once again, 
the Administration has proposed to terminate this program and leave urban Indians to find their 
own sources of care. While we know that not all urban Indians use IHS services, the ones that 
do believe this program is invaluable and irreplaceable. Have you worked with each of the urban 
clinics to develop a plan for continuing services for these patients? 

Answer: The Office of Urban Indian Health Programs worked with the Health Resources and 
Services Administration to provide technical assistance to the 34 Urban Indian health programs 
to apply for Community Health Centers funding (commonly referred to as “330 funding” in 
reference to Section 330 of the Public Health Service Act). 

IHS has responsibility for ensuring that patients are informed and aware of other health care 
programs available to them. To this end, the IHS is working to ensure all urban Indian health 
programs have developed agreements with other health care organizations located in the same 
city for the purpose of referring urban Indian clients for health services. IHS would also like to 
develop a comprehensive listing of referral facilities, which could be mailed to urban clinic 
clients, posted throughout the community, and published on local web-sites and in local 
newspapers. 

Dicks Question 5. There is a small increase in the Health Resources and Services 
Administration budget for Community Health Centers, but nothing is mentioned about how this 
increase would be allocated. What evidence do you have that Community Health Centers would 
fill the gap if the Urban Indian program funding is terminated? 

Answer: Health Centers are committed to providing comprehensive, culturally competent, 
quality primary health care services to medically underserved communities and vulnerable 
populations. In 2006, Health Centers served over 160.000 American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Dicks Question 6. If the Urban health program were to be terminated, would any of the 
34 Urban care provider programs continue to operate with other funds? 

Answer: We cannot predict which urban Indian organizations will continue absent funding from 
IHS. These programs receive support from other sources, ranging from 21 to 92 percent for non- 
IHS funding. Certainly, the programs that receive a majority of funds outside IHS’ UI program 
might be in a better position to continue services but it is impossible to predict. 
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Dicks Question 7. Aside from Community Health Centers funding, what other sources of 
federal funding might these Urban Health programs be eligible for? 

Answer: Urban Health programs are 501(C)3 non-profit organizations. They would be eligible 
to apply for any Federal grants available to non-profit organizations. Most Urban clinics also 
collect Medicare, Medicaid, and private insurance reimbursements, which they could continue to 
do. 

Dicks Question 8. According to your budget office, 13 of the 34 urban sites receive more than 
50% of their funding from IHS. Please provide for the record a list of every site and its federal 
vs. non-federal funding. 

Answer: Based on FY 2006 data, the HHS budget office has cited the accurate statistic that 
13 of 34 Urban sites obtained 50 percent or more of their funding from outside the urban 
program, including funding from other federal, state, and local funding and grants from the IHS 
Special Diabetes Program for Indians. FY 2007 data is now available, and a list of every site and 
its federal and non-federal funding is attached. 
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Dicks Question 9. According to your staff, if the Urban Indian Health program were to be 
terminated, as requested, the Urban Indian Health Institute at the Seattle Tribal Epidemiology 
Center would be “unable to meet its grant requirements”. What impact might this have? 

Answer: The Urban Indian Health Institute at the Seattle Tribal Epidemiology Center is funded 
from Hospital and Clinics funds. Elimination of the urban health component of the Indian 
Health System will eliminate the need for IHS to fund this epidemiology center. Collection and 
analysis of data on urban Indians may decrease as a result. The Seattle Tribal Epidemiology 
Center has produced research that has been used to address health disparities among the urban 
Indian population. 

Dicks Question 10. It is my understanding that the Seattle center collects data on Native 
Americans for use nationwide. What might be the impact of the program’s termination on a 
national level? 

Answer: The IHS will not continue funding of the Seattle Tribal Epidemiology Center when the 
Urban Indian Health Program is eliminated. This may impact Urban Health programs that 
continue to operate, in that they may have reduced access to data to conduct planning, improve 
services, or provide potential funders with statistics for funding decisions. There are several 
ongoing epidemiological studies that will no longer be funded by IHS, such as studies on how to 
promote colorectal health screening and treatment among Urban Indians and reducing 
cardiovascular risk factors among urban AI/AN youth. 

Alcohol and Substance Abuse 

Dicks Question 11. The methamphetamine abuse problem in Indian Country has been described 
as a "crisis”. Last year, this Committee provided a $13.8 million initiative to combat this crisis 
and to provide for treatment and prevention of meth abuse. Can you tell us how those funds are 
being used? 

Answer: IHS plans to distribute the funds through a combination of multi-year grants and 
program awards, with the intention of targeting the money to Areas of the country that could best 
use it, and to use some funds to evaluate program outcomes. Currently IHS is convening a 
Behavioral Health Advisory Committee (BHAC), made up of Tribal Leaders, to provide advice 
and counsel on distribution of these funds. We expect to convene a 2-day meeting in June 2008 
for the BHAC to solicit feedback. 

Dicks Question 12. Are funds included in your 2009 request to continue initiatives to combat 
the meth problem? If so, how much? 

Answer: IHS is committed to continuing to address the issues of methamphetamine and suicide 
in FY 2009. A specific request to continue the initiative for methamphetamine and suicide is not 
included in the President’s FY 2009 Budget. We will evaluate the progress of the 
methamphetamine and suicide initiative to determine whether it is an effective way of addressing 
this problem, and whether it is feasible to continue to administer it within the FY 2009 request. 
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Mental Health 

Dicks Question 13. Behavioral problems and the resulting mental health issues are one of the 
biggest medical challenges facing the Native American population. Your justification cites a 
couple of shocking statistics. Native American children have the second highest rate of abuse 
and neglect. One in three Native American women will be physically or sexually abused in their 
lifetime. Does this budget address these disturbing trends? 

Answer: The FT 2009 budget request supports the provision of mental health and behavioral 
health services through the Mental Health ($66 million), Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
($162 million), and Hospitals & Health Clinics programs ($1.5 billion.). Addressing the issues 
of child abuse and physical and sexual assault of women fully, from prevention to long-term 
treatment of resulting mental and behavioral health problems requires the coordination of 
Federal, State, and Tribal health and law enforcement entities. 1HS prioritizes acute care for 
victims of abuse in primary and secondary care settings. Providers screen and often counsel 
patients within the primary care setting, and where available, medical and nursing providers refer 
patients to credentialed mental health providers and substance abuse counselors within 1HS- 
funded clinics. When these credentialed providers are not available on site, patients are referred, 
to the extent possible, to off-site lHS-funded facilities or non-lHS providers. 

Dicks Question 14. How does IHS work with victims of abuse? 

Answer: Medical personnel in all IHS and Tribal facilities are mandated to report suspected 
child abuse or neglect to a state or local child protection agency. For victims of all types of abuse 
that need mental health services, IHS Mental Health programs provide inpatient hospitalization, 
outpatient mental health services, crisis triage, counseling, case management, prevention 
programming, and outreach services. IHS Alcohol and Substance Abuse programs provide 
counseling and treatment for victims of abuse who may also need care for an addiction, which is 
often related to their abuse. As you may know, 95 percent of the Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
and 48 percent of the Mental Health budget goes directly to the Tribes to provide treatment. 
Routine screening for domestic violence, depression and alcohol use takes place within IHS 
outpatient medical clinics. The domestic violence screening includes a ‘safety planning’ 
educational intervention, the alcohol screening includes a motivational interviewing intervention 
and depression screening triggers a mental health referral and medical care. IHS Service Units 
work with Tribal organizations to provide continuity of care for victims of abuse. 

Stigma and privacy are major barriers to accessing mental health care in most AI/AN 
communities. Most mental health clinics serving AI/AN people are located apart from medical 
facilities. Because AI/AN people living in reservation communities either know one another or 
are related to one another, they are often reluctant to access mental health care when it could 
jeopardize their privacy. The fact that community members would know that they are using 
these services because their car is parked in the clinic parking lot is the most common reason 
cited for not following up on mental health appointments. 

For victims of sexual abuse, the standard of care for sexual assault forensic examination is the 
use of a trained Sexual Assault Nurse Examiner (SANE). One IHS hospital, Pine Ridge Indian 
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Hospital, has a SANE Program. The majority of IHS hospitals refer sexual assault patients to an 
off-site SANE program. Lack of transportation can be a significant barrier that discourages 
women from accessing off-site SANE. Some facilities utilize the Community Health 
Representative program to assist IHS patients access non-IHS health care with transportation 
services. 

Victims of sexual assault and domestic violence are at significant risk for subsequent mental 
health problems and substance use disorders. Patients are generally referred to behavioral health 
services provided off-site. In some cases, access depends on the availability of Contract Health 
funds. Another access barrier is lack of on-site credentialed mental health providers who can 
provide immediate patient care within the Emergency Department. 

Dicks Question 15. With domestic abuse, depression, and suicide at alarmingly high rates in 
Indian Country, what are the basic mental health services IHS sites are able to provide? Are 
these services available at all IHS sites? 

Answer: Access to on-going psychotherapy and counseling at the Service Unit depends upon the 
capacity of IHS facilities. Many Service Units provide mental health care through stand-alone 
clinics which are outside of the medical facility. IHS patients report that they are not 
comfortable utilizing these clinics due to privacy and confidentiality concerns. Some clinics now 
station credentialed mental health providers within the primary medical clinics (Urgent Care, 
Prenatal, General Medical Clinics), which does improve patient access. If Service Units do not 
provide mental health services on-site, patients are generally referred to other sources of care, 
such as Tribally-operated programs or other local services as appropriate. Access to non-IHS 
services is often dependent upon the availability of contract health funding. 


Health Professions and Vacancy Rates 

Dicks Question 16. How are Indian Health Service and tribally-operated sites coping with these 
staffing shortages, and what are you doing to alleviate the vacancy rates at a National level? 

Answer: The goal for all IHS and tribal sites is to continue to deliver quality health care 
services. Staffing shortages are handled a variety of ways depending on the site, the 
availability of funding and the availability of services in the nearby communities. Sites with 
available funding may hire contractors to provide health care services on a short or long term 
basis. While contractors are used in many locations, they are generally more expensive than 
full-time staff and contractors may not be available in some locations, especially very rural 
locations. Other sites in locations with nearby hospitals or providers may refer patients to the 
outside providers and pay for the referrals using Contract Health Service (CHS) funding. In 
cases of severe staffing shortages, some services may be limited or curtailed. For example, if 
a dental clinic has no dentists on site, then the patients may no longer receive dental care until 
a dentist is hired. 
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The 1HS works hard at the national level to address vacancy rates within the agency. To raise 
awareness of IHS career opportunities among health professionals, IHS launched the “IHS 
Public Health Professions - 2007 Recruitment Campaign” developing new advertisements, 
recruitment materials and web sites. These new advertisements were placed in professional 
journals and on recruitment websites in late FY 2007 and will continue throughout FY 2008. 

New recruitment materials featuring the “Opportunity Adventure Purpose - Your Career with 
IHS Public Health Professions” were developed with pocket folders and slip sheets for nine 
health professions. The IHS Public Health Professions web site at 

http://www.careers.ihs.gov/ has been updated with several new updates planned for FY 2008 
including an updated physician website which will allow physicians and medical residents to 
request materials and ask questions of recruiters. IHS Health Professions Support 
(Recruitment) Branch has been working with IHS Human Resources staff and with the Office 
of Commissioned Corps Operations (OCCO) to identify ways to shorten the time required to 
hire new health professions staff (in both civil service and Commissioned Corps). The IHS 
and OCCO have a joint recruiter position assigned to the IHS Recruitment Branch to assist in 
recruiting health professionals into IHS. A second OCCO/IHS recruiter is expected to start in 
Summer 2008. 

While recruitment of new health care professionals is important, retention of current staff is even 
more vital. Since most retention efforts must be at the local level, the IHS has been working on 
tools to assist local Chief Executive Officers (CEO), Clinical Directors and others with the 
retention process. New materials include the “New Hire Quick-Reference Guide” showing 
details on how to handle a new employee’s first six months at a facility, the “CEO Retention 
Toolkit” which presents valuable information to help CEOs address the challenges of retaining 
professional and clinical staff and the “IHS Executive Digest" which provide a series of best 
practices designed to help CEOs chart a direction to retain professional staff. 

Dicks Question 17. IHS is currently running 31% vacancy rates among dental professionals. 

Can you tell us how this may affect long-term dental care? 

Answer: The dental program is oriented toward preventive and basic care and over 90 percent of 
the dental services provided are basic and emergency care. With the increase in the dental 
vacancy rate, we may experience a decrease in the number of patient visits and the number of 
dental services provided in Service Units/Areas where facilities are not able to hire temporary 
dental providers or refer patients to outside facilities for care using Contract Health Service 
funds. 

Vacancy rates impact IHS' ability to provide care (note in the table below that services decreased 
between FY 2006 and FY 2007 when the dental vacancy increased), but some sites are able to 
fill the gap with temporary contract providers, or to refer patients for outside care when there is 
no dental provider available (note the increase in patient visits between FY 2005 and FY 2006 
despite an increase in the vacancy rate). The vacancy rate refers to the number of open positions 
for a specific profession as compared to the total number of funded positions that profession. 
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Key outputs 

FY 2004 

FY 2005 

FY 2006 

FY 2007 

Dental Vacancy Rates 

22% 

21% 

28% 

32% 

Patient Visits 

1,055,802 

937,922 

1,061,158 

1.005,600 

# of Services 

3,122.209 

3,230,994 

3,220,080 

3,078,300 


The demand for dental treatment remains high due to the high dental caries rate in the AI/AN 
children; however, a continuing emphasis on community oral health promotion/disease 
prevention is essential to long-term improvement of the oral health of the AI/AN people. 

Diabetes 

Dicks Question 18. Over the last ten years, the Special Diabetes Program for Indians has had 
great success in improving diabetes care and outcomes. It was last authorized at $150 million 
per year. Can you please update us as to the status of the reauthorization of this vital program? 

Answer: The Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) is authorized through FY 2009. 
Reauthorization bills have been introduced in both the House (H.R. 2762) and Senate (S. 1494) 
and referred to the committees of jurisdiction. 

Dental Health 

Dicks Question 19. The 1999 survey of Oral Health Status and Treatment Needs found that 
79% of children aged 2-4 years had a history of dental decay, 68% of adults had untreated dental 
decay, and 60% of adults had gum disease. How have these statistics changed over the last ten 
years? Have we seen any improvement? 

Answer: Current health status statistics are not available for comparison. It is known that 
vacancy rates for health care providers have increased since 1999 and this may decrease the 
access to oral health care that American Indian and Alaska Native people have. However, 
funding has increased by about $50 million since FY 2000, and a commensurate increase in the 
number of patients treated and the outcomes of increased services has occurred. For instance, in 
FY 2009, IHS expects to provide an estimated 900,000 more services than were reported in 
2000 . 

Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 

Dicks Question 20. The justification mentions a Health Native Communities Fellowship grant 
program. These grants would be used to promote healthy lifestyles. What is the status of this 
program? What is the size of these grants? How many are awarded? Have they been effective? 
Can you provide specific examples of grants working in communities? 

Answer: The Healthy Native Fellowship is not a grant program. It is a program that provides a 
community leadership development experience through a specially designed curriculum with a 
community action learning process. The Fellowship program is hands-on, collaborative, and 
grounded in Native cultural, social, spiritual and intellectual perspectives, offered through week- 
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long program and on-line learning opportunities. It is designed to increase the knowledge, skills 
and capacities of local teams of Tribal leaders and advocates to promote health and wellness 
within Native communities. Fellowships are awarded to 15-16 teams (consisting of 2-3 
individuals each) annually, in the amount of $500,000 total. More than 120 individuals have 
graduated from the program since its inception in FY 2005. Please see the attached report card 
for specific outcomes. 

In addition, the IHS awarded HP/DP Competitive grants of $100,000 or less to 13 Tribal and 
Urban Indian organizations to address behavioral risk factors that contribute to obesity, heart 
disease, cancer, diabetes, and alcohol-related injuries. The grant cycle is FY 2006 to FY 2009, 
and IHS expects to evaluate the effectiveness of the grant programs in FY 2008. Attached are 
three examples of the grantees. 
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Indian Health Service 

Health Promotion/Disease Prevention Grantee Update 


The Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin is implementing a worksite-based HP/DP Program 
for 690 employees from 20 tribal worksites; 102 employees of the College of Menominee Nation 
and 550 at the Menominee Casino-Bingo-Hotel. The Occupational Wellness Program coordinated 
worksite wellness activities focusing on nutrition, fitness and smoking cessation. 

The Indian Health Resource Center of Tulsa, Inc. developed culturally appropriate physical 
activity, health education, youth development, and family support services for children, youth and 
families. 

■ Over 1 50 individuals received nutrition counseling and education in diabetes prevention, 
exercise, and weight and stress management. 

■ Conducted early detection and prevention of pre-diabetes and obesity-related medical 
conditions. 

■ 55 children and youth participated in the Wellness Quest Spring Break Camp held on March 
1 9th-23rd. The all day camp incorporated experiential learning and taught kids about healthy 
lifestyles focusing on nutrition and fitness. 

■ Provided cooking demonstrations and other nutritional education programs for 30 adults. 

■ 10 participated in the Community Family Club. The Camp is hosted in partnership with 
Camp Fire USA and reinforces the Search Institute’s 40 developmental assets. Meetings are 
held twice a month, where nutrition education and healthy snacks are provided for families. 

The Kodiak Area Native Association (KANA) is implementing the Securing Our Future, 
Preserving Our Past, Cancer Screening Initiative to reduce the number of cancer related deaths 
among the Alaska Native population of Kodiak Island. Strategies included: 

• Developing a women’s health registry to track pap smears, mammograms, and colorectal 
screenings. 

• Identifying and quantifying the clinic’s target population residing in the City of Kodiak or 
outlying villages on Kodiak Island. 

• Providing culturally appropnate educational materials to patients. 

The Southeast Alaska Regional Health Consortium (SEARHC) is implementing WISE 
FAMILIES through Traditional knowledge to strengthen healthy lifestyles. SEARHC has 
partnered with the Jilkaat Kwann Cultural Heritage Center for the past year to support the tribe’s 
social and economic development plan and to improve chronic disease risks for all Klukwan 
residents. 

The South Central Foundation (SCF) in Anchorage, Alaska is working to eliminate tobacco use 
and increase accessibility to tobacco cessation programs at all facilities on the Alaska Native 
Medical Center campus. 

■ Prior to the Smoke Free Campus policy implementation, 100 percent of the SCF employees 
signed Tobacco-free acknowledgement forms. 

• SCF promotes a smoke free campus policy and provides on-going public education. 

■ 390 individuals attended tobacco cessation counseling. 

■ In collaboration with other agencies, SCF launched a social marketing campaign on tobacco 
free campus via Anchorage based radio stations, posters, and distribution of buttons stating 
“I support the Tobacco-free Campus.” 

■ Open sessions on the positive benefits of a smoke-free campus were organized during 
November 2006 - January 2007. Employee feedback from these sessions created 
informational resources about tobacco use and tobacco free environments. 
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Telemedicine 

Dicks Question 21. The use of digital equipment in the world of medicine can have benefits 
besides providing instantaneous access to medical care. What are the financial and 
administrative benefits of telemedicine in IHS units? 

Answer: The benefits of telemedicine in Indian health extend beyond access to care for rural and 
underserved communities. Noteworthy improvements in health care quality, efficiency, and 
value from a diverse array of clinical and educational telehealth activities are increasingly 
documented in the medical literature. Importantly, such improvements have been studied and 
experienced within Indian health care. For example, an economic analysis tied to clinical 
effectiveness was conducted on the IHS Joslin Vision Network (JVN) program. The IHS JVN 
program is a national tele-ophthalmology program extending diagnostic services for diabetic 
retinopathy to American Indian and Alaska Native people. A recent study 1 demonstrated that the 
JVN telemedicine program is less costly and more clinically effective than an in-person eye 
examination. Consequently, the value of a program such as JVN is realized in both clinical and 
administrative areas. 

Some tribally-operated health programs have also documented financial and administrative 
benefit from telemedicine. For example, the Alaska Federal Health Care Access Network 
(AFHCAN) operates a telemedicine program providing telemedicine software, hardware, 
network, and business solutions to medical facilities serving IHS beneficiaries in Alaska. 

Since 2002, the AFHCAN system has been used for approximately 40,000 clinical cases, with a 
current rate of 10,000 cases per year. Consultations delivered through AFHCAN span some 
20 specialties. The AFHCAN experience to date reveals the ability of telemedicine to improve 
efficiency and quality, avoid cost (to both the health care system and to patients), reduce waste, 
and support new models of care delivery (e.g., “expert triage”). 

Dicks Question 22. What would be the advantage of providing most IHS or tribally-operated 
facilities with telemedicine capability? For instance, would it save money on referral or 
transportation services? 

Answer: Many telehealth tools are already in use or under development within IHS and Tribal 
health care programs. Some tools, such as those used within the IHS JVN program and the 
Alaska Federal Health Care Access Network, have already demonstrated significant clinical, 
financial, and administrative benefit. Other forms of innovation - such as new service models for 
radiology, mental health, dermatology, cardiology, medical nutrition therapy, and pharmacy 
services - have likewise resulted in measurable local and regional benefits within Indian health. 
Access to specialty care has improved because of telemedicine programs such as JVN and 
AFHCAN, In addition, these programs have reduced patient transportation costs and unnecessary 
referrals. 


5 Whited JD, Datta SK, Aiello LM. Aiello LP. Cavallerano JD, Conlin PR. Horton MB, Vigersky RA, Poropatich RK, Challa P, 
Darkins AW, Bursell SE. A modeled economic analysis or a digital tcleophthalmology system as used by three federal 
healthcare agencies for detecting proliferative diabetic retinopathy. Telemedicine and e-Hcalth 2005;] 1:641-651. 
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However, while improvements in access, quality, and value may be realized in the long term 
through implementation of telemedicine capabilities for most IHS and Tribally-operated 
facilities, it would require a significant investment in technology, infrastructure, and 
administrative costs to provide telemedicine capability at most IHS facilities, and to ensure 
enough personnel were available to support these programs. Without completing a full cost- 
benefit analysis, it is difficult to predict savings. 

Dicks Question 23. What kinds of telemedicine equipment are most needed at IHS or tribally- 
operated units (i.e„ digital radiology equipment)? 

Answer: Equipment priorities in support of telemedicine include: 

• real-time videoconferencing - for mental health, cardiology, nutrition services and other face- 
to-face clinical services; 

• digital radiology and PACS (Picture Archiving and Communication Systems); 

• imaging tools for retinopathy screening, dermatology, cardiology, ENT, and other types of 
specialist consultation; 

• automated pharmacy tools - in support of tele-pharmacy services; 

• care coordination/remotc monitoring tools (e.g., digital BP cuffs, scales, and glucometers) - 
in support of new models of home and community-based care for patients with diabetes, 
heart failure, and other chronic conditions. 

Telecommunication networks, training, and support are additional capabilities that must be 
considered when deploying new tools and technology. Enhanced equipment capacity must be 
installed in the context of sound clinical service and business models so that sustainable solutions 
are implemented and maintained. 

Health Care Facilities Conslruction 

Dicks Question 24. Last year, the Administration proposed a mere $12.6 million for facilities 
construction, and this year is not much better. According to your construction list, there are 
$273 million worth of construction projects could use funding this year. Your justification says 
you are shifting your resources to focus on the provision of services instead of infrastructure. 

But how do you justify this decision to the tribes on the waiting list who have to tum patients 
away for lack of adequate facilities? 

Answer: The agency’s priority is to target resources to delivery of health services. 

Dicks Question 25. In this climate of depressed economic growth, sometimes we see 
infrastructure improvements as a way to stimulate small economies by creating jobs. What is the 
economic impact of health care facilities construction in Native American communities? 

Answer: The mission of the IHS is to provide health care services to American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. We do not have the expertise to comment on economic development strategies 
in Native American communities. 
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Dicks Question 26 . In your justification, you cite health facilities maintenance as one of the 
biggest challenges to accreditation. Although your facilities do have good accreditation rates, 
how many facilities would you say are at risk of losing their accreditation? 

Answer: Currently no Indian Health Service facilities are at risk of losing accreditation due to 
maintenance. A number of facilities encounter ‘findings’ during accreditation surveys related to 
maintenance which were corrected or are being corrected. A number of older facilities have 
difficulty meeting accreditation standards due to the age of the facilities structure and 
appurtenances, including building mechanical systems such as heating, ventilation and air 
conditioning systems; and due to deficiencies that affect the safety of the building occupants. In 
order to address these issues, IHS prioritizes M&l funding of day to day maintenance needs and 
needs related to maintaining accreditation standards. 

Dicks Question 27. In the Senate version of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
reauthorization, there was an amendment to provide IHS with authorization to create an area 
distribution fund to dispense construction dollars instead of using the priority list. It seems that 
many tribes are supportive of this idea, particularly the ones in the Portland region. What do you 
see as the advantages and disadvantages of such a distribution system? 

Answer: The area distribution fund is a way to supplement the national priority lists. The clear 
advantage would be that a Tribe which does not have or has not received a health care facility 
through the national priority system may have an opportunity within an area level priority. 

A clear disadvantage is that any funding for an area distribution will provide less resource to 
address the existing priority list needs. 

Maintenance and Improvement 

Dicks Question 28. Please provide for the record a complete list of all facilities on the Backlog 
of Essential Maintenance and Repair list and the funding required at each facility to address 
maintenance needs. 

Answer: Summary and detailed lists of the IHS backlog of essential maintenance, alteration, and 
repair (BEMAR) for IHS facilities and Tribal facilities that report to the IHS data system are 
attached. 
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Dicks Question 29. How are Maintenance and Improvement funds allocated to areas or tribes 
once they become available to IHS? 

Answer: Maintenance and Improvement (M&I) funds are allocated for facilities that support 
IHS-funded health care programs, whether provided directly or through P.L. 93-638 
contracts/compacts. Funds are allocated for two general proposes: routine maintenance for each 
facility and Area major M&I projects. 

M&I funds for routine maintenance are calculated for each facility using a formula based on 
building replacement cost, class of building (i.e., type of construction), and intensity of building 
use (amount of time within 24 hours the building is open). IHS allocates to each Area the total 
amount needed for routine maintenance in the facilities in that Area. The Areas then distribute 
the funds to the individual service units and tribes/tribal organizations for the upkeep of the 
facilities. In FY 2009, approximately 95% of the available M&I funds, after set-asides for 
environmental remediation and demolition of Federal buildings, will be allocated as routine 
maintenance. The remaining 5% is allocated for Area major M&l projects. 

The Area M&I project funding is provided to the IHS Areas and Tribes for projects to reduce the 
facility deficiencies and improve facility condition to meet changing health care delivery needs. 
Area M&I project funds are allocated to the Area based on a straight percentage. Each Area will 
receive the same pro rata percentage of the national M&I project pool as they received for the 
routine allocation. Every Area then uses an agreed-to methodology for determining which Area- 
specific M&I projects will be addressed with this funding. Tribes with tribally-owned facilities 
may take their individual shares of the Area M&I project funds. 

Dicks Question 30. Facilities within the Indian Health Service range in age from less than one 
year to 156 years. What are the challenges of caring for such a large number of facilities, all 
with different needs? 

Answer: Challenges include: 

• Keeping buildings operable for their current health care use and to meet accreditation 
standards; 

• The remoteness of many of the IHS health care locations results in higher costs and limited 
vendor/suppliers to address maintenance needs; and 

• Determining whether it is more cost effective to upgrade, renovate, and maintain existing 
buildings, particularly with respect to energy efficiency, operational effectiveness, and 
maintainability. 


Contract Health Services 

Dicks Question 31. In a document your staff shared with us, your staff has predicted that, in 
order to maintain services with these insufficient increases, units will start to terminate specialty 
contracts, such as ultrasound technicians. However, cutting back on contracted services at IHS 
facilities creates a greater need for Contract Health Services. Considering this, how will this 
budget affect demand for Contract Health Service? How will tribes deal with this demand? 
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Answer: As stated, reducing specialty services provided within the IHS system will create 
greater demand on the Contract Health Service (CHS) program, which may result in reduced 
access to health care for AI/AN patients. CHS funds will be utilized according to health 
priorities. 

Dicks Question 32. I have heard several tribal leaders say they advise their patients not to get 
sick after April because Contract Health dollars frequently run out long before the completion of 
the fiscal year. What do you tell the tribes and IHS-run sites when the Contract Health funding 
runs out? 

Answer: For those facilities that have direct care capacity we do our best to obtain the care from 
these facilities. In addition, we focus on eligibility requirements, alternate resource 
identification, negotiating provider discounts, and application of medical priorities. 

We believe there may be confusion with the Catastrophic Health Emergency Fund (CHEF) 
which is a separate funding mechanism through CHS and has a separate allotment for our 
locations. Access to the CHEF is on a ‘first come first serve' basis and because of the demand 
for the CHEF funding, these funds for the most part are depleted sometimes before the end of the 
third quarter (i.e., June 30). When the CHEF funds have been used, the cases that might 
otherwise qualify for CHEF funding are paid with CHS funds. 

Dicks Question 33. How much does the IHS need to address just the priority one cases? 

Answer: We cannot provide this figure because we do not keep track of the cost of unfunded 
priority one cases. 

Dicks Question 34. With the increase proposed by the administration for this account, how far 
will the funding go? 

Answer: The increase of $8.8 million will allow the CHS programs to continue addressing the 
increased demand for contract health services. 

Dicks Question 35. Over the past ten years, IHS has worked to transition Indian health care 
delivery from acute care to preventive and community-based patient care. In focusing more on 
health care centers over hospitals, IHS has had to purchase more and more inpatient, emergency 
room services and specialized care from outside sources. What have been the impacts of this 
transition on tribal budgets and on outpatient care? What areas need continued improvement, 
and how does IHS plan to address these challenges? 

Answer: Over the past 10 years, IHS has worked to re-emphasize prevention and community- 
based services, but is not really transitioning away from acute care except at a few locations 
where acute care services were so minimal that they can no longer be provided within 
professional and safety standards. Over the past 20 years, IHS has worked to build new health 
care facilities that meet the needs of AI/AN communities, and hospitals with an appropriate 
number of inpatient beds. In some cases, this means that the number of beds may be less at a 
new hospital because fewer beds are needed based on population and service data. This resulted 
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in a few locations discontinuing inpatient and emergency room services. New facilities are 
planned for the population size; another variable is whether there is ready access to alternative 
sources of care. Many of our existing hospitals built 30 - 50 years ago were focused on inpatient 
care, and do not have adequate space and staff for ambulatory and community health services. 

The planning model for small rural hospital inpatient care has changed dramatically in the past 
50 years in the United States as medicine has become more and more specialized. Some services 
that used to he provided in small rural hospitals are now provided only in larger hospitals. 
Twenty years ago the IHS developed the concept of the alternative rural hospital which has large 
ambulatory and community health components but is sized only to provide primary inpatient 
care. They all have 24/7 emergency rooms, from 6-14 acute care beds, and may have a low 
risk birthing unit and/or ambulatory surgery. Of the facilities that the IHS has constructed in the 
past 10 years, two are alternative rural hospitals funded in the health center category of the 
facilities construction budget - they are on the Hopi Reservation (AZ) and on the Navajo 
Reservation at Red Mesa (AZ) - and plans are in place for alternative rural hospital construction 
in other communities. With the building of new facilities in some communities, inpatient care 
has only been discontinued because larger community hospitals are close by. Contract Health 
Services funds were requested and appropriated to offset any increased requirements for 
inpatient and emergency care, so that there was no negative impact of the level of services 
provided at either location. 


Contract Support Costs 

Dicks Question 36. The issue of Contract Support Costs is one that was mentioned by almost 
every tribe that testified at our Subcommittee’s Public Witness hearing. Many tribes receive 
only a quarter of what they need for contract support costs. What level of funding would be 
required to fund all self-govemance tribes at a minimum of 50% level of need? 

Answer; The majority of tribes receive more than 50 percent of their estimated contract support 
costs. We are unable to determine the exact amount needed to fund contract support costs for all 
tribes at a minimum of 50 percent. However, in FY 2009 we estimate we could fund contract 
support costs for all tribes at a minimum of 50 percent with approximately $1.5-2 million. 

Dicks Question 37. What would be required to fund direct and indirect Contract Support Costs 
at 100%? 

Answer: The actual CSC shortfall for FY 2007 was $92,967,676. The additional CSC need 
associated with 2008 inflation; CSC on program increases in the 2008 appropriation; and CSC 
for additional New or Expanded program assumptions in FY 2008 is estimated at $31,487,214. 

Dicks Question 38. Until it is possible to get all tribes up to 50%, how do you plan to address 
the needs of tribes that receive the lowest levels of CSC funding? 

Answer: The President’s budget request for CSC in FY 2009 reflects an increase of $4,238,000 
over the FY 2008 enacted appropriation. IHS estimates that if Congress were to appropriate this 
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increase, and there were no rescissions applied against the IHS budget in 2009, IHS would be 
able to fund all Tribes contracting and compacting at above 60 percent of their overall CSC need. 

The IHS will continue to allocate CSC funding in accordance with our approved CSC policy. 
When Tribes’ CSC need decreases, the IHS takes back excess CSC funds and allocates them to 
those Tribes with the lowest CSC funding levels. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Tom Udall 
Indian Health Service - Director 
Hearing Date: April 2, 2008 


Urban Indian Health 

Udall Question 1. Mr. McSwain, once again you have proposed elimination of the Urban Indian 
Health Program. The budget justification again states that UIHP is duplicative and that services 
can be provided by Community Health Centers. Many, including myself, feel that the services 
provided by these urban organizations do not duplicate the functions of other programs, but 
rather serve a unique, non-duplicative and culturally specific purpose within the large urban 
Indian communities. What is your response to this? 

Answer. The President’s FY 2009 Budget proposes to terminate funding for the Urban Health 
program to redirect funds to provision of health care on or near reservations. The 2003 PART 
Review of the Urban Health program indicated that the program is duplicative of other Federal 
programs. 

Udall Question 2. In your estimation, if this budget request was followed and funding was 
eliminated for this important program, what would be the consequences for Indians living in 
urban areas? What would be the consequences for Indians and tribes living near urban areas that 
operate their own health facilities? 

Answer. If funding for the program is eliminated Urban Indians will have access to all health 
care programs, resources and services the same as all other populations residing in those urban 
centers. Consequences for Indians and Tribes living near urban areas that operate their own 
health facilities may include longer waiting period to obtain appointments, reduction in health 
care services if the urban Indian population no longer being served at Urban programs decide to 
obtain treatment on reservations. 

Health Care Facilities Construction 

Udall Question 3. What does the column under the facilities budget "could use” mean?' 

Answer: The projects with "could use" amounts on the 5-year budget plan mean that they have 
progressed to a point where the project could move forward to another phase, if funded. This is 
not a request; it reflects the costs associated with building the facilities on the priority facilities 
construction list. 


Udall Question 4. What is the approximate cost increase every year you delay construction for 
one of those projects in the "could use" column? 
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Answer: Construction inflationary cost is a major source of project increases and varies by 
location across the country. The cost estimates for all the projects on the priority list this year 
have increased an average of 3.2 percent. 

Udall Question 5. What is the effect of a construction delay on your ability to provide 
services? What alternative plans do you have? 

Answer: Construction delays hinder IHS’ ability to provide new health services where the 
planned facility will provide services not offered in the existing facility. Experience has shown 
that within five years after we open a replacement facility, the annual total number of outpatient 
visits increases by 60 percent over outpatient visits at the former facility. 

Alternate plans are pursuant to the conditions of section 818(e) of P.L. 94-437, Tribes planning 
health center projects may compete to enter into a Joint Venture Construction Program (JVCP) 
Agreement, whereby the Tribe designs and construct a tribally owned health center for the IHS 
to lease, staff, operate, and maintain the facility for 20 years. For small facilities, tribes may 
compete to receive funds under the IHS Small Ambulatory Program (SAP) for the construction 
of tribally-owned health centers pursuant to the conditions of Section 306 of P.L. 94-437. For 
SAP projects, there is no out- year commitment for staffing or operation after the initial funding 
is provided. 


Alcohol and Substance Abuse 

Udall Question 6. Mr. McSwain, in your testimony you acknowledge that American Indian and 
Alaska Native mortality rates for alcoholism, among other things, are much higher than rates for 
other Americans. Yet, your budget cuts funding for the Alcohol and Substance Abuse account 
by more than $11 million. Can you please explain to me the disconnect behind the 
acknowledgement of the problem and reductions in funding? 

Answer. Our core clinical mission is the provision of clinical and preventive care, and our 
budget request targets additional funding for the provision of healthcare on or near reservations 
in order to serve a population who camiot readily access healthcare. The $11 million difference 
between the FY 2008 Enacted level and the FY 2009 President’s Budget for Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse reflects an FY 2008 appropriation for a grant program not requested in the 
FY 2008 President’s Budget. However, given the nature of the current problems, especially with 
methamphetamine abuse, wc plan on targeting the $14 million allocated in FY 2008, and the 
proposed FY 2009 Alcohol and Substance Abuse Program (ASAP), budget to effectively address 
these issues from a community-based perspective. 

Udall Question 7. What will be the immediate effect of decreasing the Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse account by more than $11M? Will you have to dismantle programs? What will the long 
term effects be? 

Answer: The $11 million difference for the ASAP will not have an immediate, short term or 
long term effect on current ASAP services because this difference accounts for a grant program 
which has not been implemented. We will not have to dismantle existing programs. 
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Udall Question 8a. If Congress were to approve this cut for FY 09, which I assure you I will be 
fighting against, how much money would be needed to restore it in FY 2010? 

Answer: We will be happy to comment on the FY 2010 Budget when it is submitted to 
Congress. 

8b. Have you done any analysis on numbers of patients who would be negatively impacted by 
this budget? 

Answer: We do not know how many patients will be negatively affected by the FY 2009 ASAP 
request, but we refer you to the attached outputs impact table for an estimate of changes in our 
performance outputs. 
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Table 1: Outputs Impact 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
ESTIMATED OUTPUTS - FY 2009 CJ 





FY 2009 


FY 2007 

FY 2008 

Estimate 

Difference 


Actual 

Estimate 


'09 to '08 

Hospitals & Clinics 





Inpatient Admissions: 

IHS Direct 

34,849 

35,700 



Tribal Direct 

21,774 

22,300 

3 

MJMrM 

Total Admissions 

56,623 


56,700 

-1,300 

Outpatient Visits: 

IHS Direct 

4,702,131 

4,810,300 

4,710,700 

-99,600 

Tribal Direct 

5,596,663 


5,606,900 


Total OPVs 

10,298,794 

10,535,700 

10,317,600 

-218,100 

Dental Health 





Patient Visits 

1,005,600 

1,035,800 

1,021,200 

-14,600 

Services Provided 1 

3,078,300 

3,170,600 

3,125,900 

-44,700 

Mental Health 





Outpatient Visits 

276,200 

283,100 

279,900 

-3,200 

Alcohol and Substance Abuse 





Outpatient Visits 

60,800 

62,300 

56,400 

-5,900 

Inpatient Days 

2,900 

3,000 

2,700 

-300 

Contract Health Services 





Outpatient Visits 

485,000 

516,000 

503,700 

-12,300 

Patient & Escort Travel One-way 



H- ■ 

-1,100 

Dental Service 




-2,000 

Public Health Nursing 





Total Visits 

427,700 

440,500 

439,200 

-1,300 

Health Education 





Clients Served 

1,924,457 

1,734,900 

1,703,300 

-31,600 

Community Health Representatives 





Patient Contacts 2 

1,577,800 

1,601,500 

1,567,000 

-34,500 

Urban Indian Health 





Total Encounters 

982,406 

1,002,054 

0 

-1,002,054 


'The FY 2009 estimate shown here is correct. The FY 2009 estimated patient contacts number shown in 
the Outputs Table on page 79 of the CJ is incorrect. 

2 The numbers shown here are correct. The FY 2007 actual and FY 2008 and 2009 estimated patient 
contacts numbers shown in the Outputs Table on page 1 16 of the CJ are incorrect. 
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8c. For example, do you have any estimates on the number of Native American women who 
would not be able to get mammography screenings under this budget? 

Answer: Our FY 2009 target for mammogram screenings will decrease by 3 percent from the 
FY 2008 target. 


Dental Services 

8d. Any figures on the number of patients who would be unable to access dental services? 

Answer: We estimate that approximately 12,465 fewer patients will have access to dental 
services. 


Acoma-Canoncito-Laguna Facility 

Mr. McSwain you may be aware that the Acoma-Canoncito-Laguna IHS facility in New Mexico 
has been facing a funding crisis for some time. 1 remain concerned about quality issues at the 
ACL facility at Acoma and how the recurring deficit may be undermining quality of care. 

8e. What is the current status of the ACL deficit? Last we heard, the facility was running a 
$5 million deficit; has this issue been addressed and, if not, how does IHS intend to address it 
this year? 

Answer: The initial deficit projected for FY 2008 was $4,349,345; however, the projection on 
April 8, 2008 was $3,428,321. The Service Unit continues to adjust its Federal workforce and 
contracted personal services, to reduce goods and services needs, and to work to increase 
collections. 

8f. Are you essentially reducing the deficit by failing to fill vacancies? What is the current 
number of vacancies at ACL and how does IHS intend to fill those vacancies, if at all? 

Answer: Part of the IHS plan to reduce the deficit includes not filling certain vacancies and 
delaying filling others. The current number of active vacancies is as follows: Medical Staff 5, 
Dental Staff 2, Pharmacy 2, Nursing 8, Laboratory 2, and Diabetes Grant 1. To maintain the 
existing services, some of these vacancies are filled with contractors, and others are temporarily 
covered by current staff. 

8g. How is the IHS ensuring that quality and continuity are met at ACL? 

Answer: ACL was surveyed by the Joint Commission in the summer of 2007 and was awarded 
full accreditation with a minimum number of recommendations. Likewise the College of 
American Pathology surveyed the laboratory and issued its certificate of compliance. 

Complaints from patients. Tribal leaders, and private providers are thoroughly examined and in 
some cases reviewed by outside clinical experts to aid in the determination of items to be 
improved or corrected. Lastly are the outcome metrics of GPRA and Area measures used to 
benchmark the ACL performance. 
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Questions for the Record 
Questions from Congressman Todd Tiahrt 
Indian Health Service - Director 
Hearing Date: April 2, 2008 


Urban Indian Health 

The President’s budget request for fiscal year 2009 proposes the elimination of funding for 
Urban Indian Health. Last year’s budget request included a similar reduction that was later 
restored in both our House-passed bill and in the enacted Omnibus Appropriations bill. 

Hunter Health Clinic is a critically important urban Indian health center in Wichita in my 
congressional district. It serves not only the Native American population, but also the medically 
underserved in Wichita. Hunter Health played a particularly important role in providing care to 
thousands of my constituents in the aviation industry who found themselves unemployed and 
uninsured following the attacks of 9/11. 

Tiahrt Question 1. What is the basis for targeting — year after year— Urban Indian Health 
funding, particularly in light of widespread congressional support for this program? 

Can you provide for us now — or on the record later — details of how many people are served by 
Urban Indian Health programs and what the potential impact would be on these individuals 
should this funding be eliminated? 

Answer: It is estimated that approximately 138,000 people will be impacted if the Urban Health 
program is eliminated. While some programs will continue to operate using funding other than 
IHS Urban funds, they may not be able to maintain the current level of comprehensive services 
provided. 


Methamphetamine 

Few issues facing Indian Country are as daunting as the explosion of methamphetamine 
production and distribution. In response to this epidemic, Chairman Dicks and I worked together 
last year to provide an additional $14 million in the Omnibus funding bill specifically for 
methamphetamine treatment and prevention. 

Tiahrt Question 2. My question is actually two questions: First, how specifically are these 
additional funds provided by Congress being spent and will they have a measurable impact? 
Secondly, beyond dollars and cents, what arc the greatest challenges to addressing the meth 
epidemic? 

Answer: IHS plans to distribute the funds through a combination of multi-year grants and 
program awards, with the intention of targeting the money to Areas of the country that could best 
use it, and to use some funds to evaluate program outcomes. Currently IHS is convening a 
Behavioral Health Advisory Committee (BHAC), made up of Tribal Leaders, to provide advice 
and counsel on distribution of these funds. We expect to convene a 2-day meeting in June 2008 
for the BHAC to solicit feedback. 
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We are strongly recommending that Tribal leaders support the inclusion of administration and 
evaluation components within the methamphetamine and suicide initiatives. All grantees and 
awardees will submit data in a coordinated and measured fashion. The ultimate goal will be to 
report their program success and disseminating “lessons learned" throughout Indian Country. 

Secondly, beyond the issue of funding, we can always improve our inter/intra-agency and 
department communication and collaboration. It will take a coordinated effort by many 
governmental and community-based initiatives to effect change. 

Alcohol and Substance Abuse 

I was struck by several troubling statistics relating to alcohol and substance abuse that emerged 
from our recent public witness hearings. These include the following: 

■ Tribal youth account for more than 40 percent of the drug and alcohol related arrests. 

■ 80 percent of students miss school because of alcohol or drug abuse problems in the home. 

• 2 of every 5 children experiment with drugs or alcohol by the age of 10. 

As your written testimony suggests, many of these problems arc behavioral in nature and, in 
many instances, they lead to far greater challenges down the road. 

Tiahrt Question 3. Can you point to specific programs under your jurisdiction addressing 
alcohol and substance abuse that are yielding positive results? Beyond providing money, what 
tangible steps can we take to break this cycle of dependency in Indian Country? 

Answer: Yes, we can point to several highly effective programs throughout the 12 Areas which 
have had positive results in addressing the substance abuse issue. We will briefly highlight the 
success of four programs, below: 

• The Phoenix Area has set a goal of ensuring all medical providers are up to date on ways to 
identify and treat patients that present with substance abuse problem. They achieve this 
through their annual clinical updates. This training, conducted out of the Phoenix Indian 
Medical Center, has evolved into one of the best opportunities available for providers to 
develop specific skills related to caring for substance abusing Native American clients and 
their family members who are also affected by the abuser’s behavior. 

• The Tucson Area promotes a team approach to care for individuals with addiction issues, 
which greatly improves efficiency and communication to better serve their clients. It has the 
result of a rich behavioral health menu of services for on-reservation and urban clients. 

• One of their more successful programs in the Oklahoma Area is the Youth Treatment Center, 
Jack Brown Center. On April 25 lh they will celebrate 20 years of providing substance abuse 
treatment services to native youth in the Oklahoma Area. They are currently certified by the 
Commission on Accreditation of Rehabilitation Facilities (CARF) and also one of the few 
facilities licensed by the State to provide this type of service to youth in this area. 

• The IHS Billings Area has: 

> Collaborated effectively with the Tribes, bringing more knowledge about addictions and 
treatment to the communities; 

> Emphasized the necessity of employing certified and licensed counselors; 
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> Collaborated with Tribal programs to increase CARF (Commission on Accreditation of 
Rehabilitation Facilities) certification, a nationally recognized status, and state 
certification; 

> Encouraged the use of evidenced-based practices such as MATRIX, and Motivational 
Interviewing. 

> Expanded the staff of licensed psychologists and licensed clinical social workers to 
provide a higher level of service for the increasingly difficult co-morbid substance abuse 
and mental disorders. 

IHS continues to work with Tribes and States to increase clients’ access to treatment services 
through tribal programs; we haven’t solved the problem. Beyond providing money, IHS is taking 
several tangible steps to reduce the cycle of dependency: 

• Screening female patients of childbearing age for alcohol use to prevent Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome; 

• Enhancing patient data software at 12 pilot sites to further coordinate assessment, treatment 
planning, and case management of patients with alcohol and substance abuse problems; and 

• Collaborating with the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, the 
Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other 
agencies to maximize the efficiency of alcohol and substance abuse programs and services 
for AI/AN. 


Special Diabetes Program for Native Americans 

The Indian Health Service budget request for fiscal year 2009 proposes S150 million in funding 
for the ongoing Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI). I believe this is the fifth year the 
program has requested funding for diabetes treatment and prevention in nearly 400 tribal, Indian 
Health Service, and Indian Health programs. 

Tiahrt Question 4. Can you provide details of progress made in treating and preventing 
diabetes as a result of the Special Diabetes Program for Indians? How long do you anticipate 
this program continuing? What are the significant challenges that remain in treating diabetes in 
the American Indian/Alaskan Native populations? 

Answer: IHS is required to prepare a report to Congress on the results of the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians (SDPI). That report will be provided to Congress as soon as possible. Over 
the past 10 years, American Indian and Alaska Native communities have used SDPI funding to 
make quality diabetes practices commonplace in local health care facilities. 

Key clinical outcome measures — such as blood sugar control, blood lipid levels, and kidney 
function — have improved among American Indians and Alaska Natives with diabetes each year 
since the SDPI was created. These improvements not only enhance the quality of life of people 
with diabetes, but also help the Indian health system achieve cost-effectiveness, realize cost 
savings, and reduce the cost burden of diabetes for all of society. Highlighted below are 
important improvements in clinical outcomes since the inception of the SDPI in 1997. 
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Improving Blood Sugar Control 

Outcome: The mean blood sugar level (A1C) decreased 13% from 9.00% in 1996 to 7.85% in 
2006. This decrease is a major achievement over 10 years. 

Impact: The scientific research shows that a one-unit decrease in A1C (e.g., a decrease from 
9.00% to 8.00%) translates to a 40% reduction in diabetes-related complications, such as 
blindness, kidney failure, nerve disease, and amputations. 

Improving Blood Lipid Levels 

Outcome: The mean cholesterol level decreased 14% from 205 mg/dl in 1996 to 177 mg/dl in 
2006. The mean LDL cholesterol (i.e., “bad” cholesterol) level decreased 17% from 118 mg/dl in 
1996 to 98 mg/dl in 2006. 

Impact: These improvements in reducing blood lipids may help reduce the chance of developing 
cardiovascular complications associated with diabetes, such as heart attacks, stroke, and heart 
failure. 

Improving Kidney Function 

Outcome: The prevalence of protein in the urine (a measure of kidney function) decreased 10% 
from 29% in 1996 to 19% in 2006. 

Impact: These improvements in reducing the prevalence of protein in the urine may help prevent 
or slow the progression from diabetes-related kidney disease to kidney failure. 

In addition to these successes in clinical outcomes, the SDPI helped create diabetes treatment 
and prevention programs where none existed before, as well as enhance programs that were 
already in place. These programs employ successful, proven strategies to address key areas of 
diabetes treatment and prevention across the entire life span — including clinical care, type 2 
diabetes and youth, nutrition, physical activity, weight management, and behavior change. 
Highlighted below are improvements in these key areas since the inception of the SDPI. 

Caring for People with Diabetes 

The Indian health system has a long history of providing quality care for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives with diabetes. The grant programs use SDPI funding to integrate quality diabetes 
care practices into their health care facilities by: 

• Developing and implementing important elements of diabetes care, including diabetes teams, 
clinics, and registries: 

o 68% more grant programs have diabetes teams (98% in 2006 compared with only 30% in 
1997). 

o 36% more grant programs have diabetes clinics (67% in 2006 compared with only 31% 
in 1997). 

o 65% more grant programs have diabetes registries (99% in 2006 compared with only 
34% in 1997). 
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• Using diabetes data tools and surveillance systems to measure and evaluate diabetes care. 

• Developing, implementing, and disseminating diabetes best practices and clinical care 
guidelines in collaboration with the 1HS Division of Diabetes. 

Type 2 Diabetes and Youth 

Interventions aimed at preventing diabetes in people — particularly children and youth — who do 
not have the disease have the greatest potential to lower the economic and human cost of 
diabetes. Since its inception, the SDPI has addressed the threat of childhood obesity and 
diabetes, acting on the best available evidence in response to this public health crisis. This 
includes: 

• Employing a broad-based public health approach to implement interventions that promote 
healthy behaviors among American Indian and Alaska Native youth, families, and 
communities: 

o 76% more grant programs have type 2 diabetes prevention programs for youth (82% in 
2006 compared with only 6% in 1997). 

o 29% more grant programs offer nutrition services for children and youth (94% in 2006 
compared with only 65% in 1997). 

o 69% more grant programs have community-based physical activity programs (82% in 
2006 compared with only 13% in 1997). 

o 52% more grant programs have safe environments for physical activity (67% in 2006 
compared with only 15% in 1997). 

• Using gestational diabetes programs to help reduce in utero exposure to elevated blood sugar 
levels. 

• Implementing public awareness campaigns, promotion programs, and policies to encourage 
mothers to breastfeed. 

• Offering weight management programs to children and youth who are obese or have 
diabetes. 

Nutrition 

Good nutrition has far-reaching health benefits by helping to prevent, delay, and manage 
diabetes and other conditions. Helping people improve their diet depends, however, on access to 
effective nutrition services and interventions. American Indian and Alaska Native communities 
use SDPI funding to improve nutrition by: 

• Increasing access to nutrition and diabetes education services: 

o 57% more grant programs offer nutrition services for adults (96% in 2006 compared with 
only 39% in 1997). 

o 38% more grant programs have access to a registered dietitian (75% in 2006 compared 
with only 37% in 1997). 

• Implementing traditional American Indian and Alaska Native food and nutrition activities. 

• Collaborating with local businesses to increase the availability of healthy foods. 

• Offering training programs for clinical and community outreach workers and staff of Tribal 
food programs. 

Physical Activity 

Regular physical activity is critically important for preventing and managing diabetes. Even 
moderate physical activity can help prevent and control diabetes, cardiovascular disease, high 
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blood pressure, and other chronic conditions. To reclaim healthy traditions of physical activity, 
American Indian and Alaska Native communities use SDPI funding to focus on: 

• Offering physical activity programs and resources: 

o 72% more grant programs offer community walking and running programs (92% in 2006 
compared with only 20% in 1997). 

o 63% more grant programs offer community exercise classes (79% in 2006 compared with 
only 16% in 1997). 

o 53% more grant programs have a physical activity specialist (61% in 2006 compared 
with only 8% in 1997). 

• Incorporating traditional American Indian and Alaska Native elements into physical activity 
programs. 

• Establishing Tribal wellness policies to encourage physical activity among Tribal members. 

• Developing innovative partnerships with other organizations, the private sector, and the 
community to encourage physical activity. 

Weight Management 

The scientific literature suggests that modest weight loss may be the most effective strategy for 
preventing diabetes and its complications. American Indian and Alaska Native communities use 
SDPI funding to implement weight management activities, such as: 

• Offering weight management programs: 

o 65% more grant programs offer adult weight management programs (84% in 2006 
compared with only 19% in 1997). 

o 64% more grant programs offer weight management programs for children and youth 
(72% in 2006 compared with only 8% in 1997). 

• Using innovative weight management tools and activities, such as lifestyle and behavior 
change interventions, family and traditional nutrition programs, group support programs, and 
individual diet programs. 

• Establishing partnerships with schools, work sites, businesses, and the community to offer 
weight management activities. 

Behavior 

The SDPI has acted on the clear association between behavior and diabetes by addressing the 
psychosocial factors needed to help people change their behavior patterns. American Indian and 
Alaska Native communities use SDPI funding to effect behavior change by: 

• Offering culturally appropriate, community-directed diabetes services that complement and 
support clinical diabetes programs: 

o 71% more grant programs offer organized diabetes education activities (96% in 2006 
compared with only 25% in 1997). 

o 56% more grant programs offer culturally appropriate diabetes education programs (92% 
in 2006 compared with only 36% in 1997). 

o 55% more grant programs work with social service programs (89% in 2006 compared 
with only 34% in 1997). 

• Using evidence-based, patient-centered approaches to encourage people to make and 
maintain healthy lifestyle changes. 

• Creating healthy environments through partnerships with schools, work sites, and the 
community. 
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• Screening for depression and offering a variety of therapies to help patients cope with stress 
and depression. 

The epidemic of diabetes has come on gradually in AIAN communities over the past 60 years. It 
will not be reversed quickly. The 399 SDPI programs around the country have established a solid 
foundation for reversing the diabetes epidemic but many challenges remain, such as the 
continuing rise in diabetes prevalence, the challenges in delivering high quality diabetes 
treatment and education in rural settings, and the alarming trends in obesity and type 2 diabetes 
in AIAN youth. To continue building on this success, the SDPI will follow an action plan that is 
based on guidance from Tribal leaders, Tribal members, and grant programs and on proven 
scientific findings. This plan will apply the experience and expertise gained during the past 
10 years to achieve excellence in diabetes treatment and prevention in AIAN adults, children, 
and youth by: (1) applying the findings from the SDPI Demonstration Projects to improve and 
expand the impact of diabetes prevention programs and cardiovascular risk reduction programs 
throughout the Indian health system; (2) maintaining and expanding the Community-Directed 
Diabetes Programs; and (3) building on the Program's success in using effective, evidence-based 
diabetes treatment and prevention strategies. 

Health Manpower Shortages 

There is an evident disparity in health manpower between American Indian and Alaska Native 
populations as compared to other populations in the United States in the number of available 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and pharmacists. Statistics I have seen indicate vacancy rates ranging 
from 1 1 percent for pharmacists to as high as 3 1 percent for dentists. 

Tiahrt Question 5. Can you describe in some detail the manpower shortages in each of these 
areas? What are the greatest obstacles to filling these vacancies? (Can you also provide an 
updated listing of health professionals (dentists, nurses, physicians, etc) that provide vital 
services in Indian Country and the vacancy rate for each category?) 

Answer: Health professional shortages vary by IHS Area and by site within Areas. Vacancies 
and vacancy rates are constantly changing as health care professionals leave and enter the IHS. 
While the IHS currently only reports vacancy rates once a year, vacancies and vacancy rates for 
most of the health professions tend to be highest in late spring and early summer and lowest at 
the end of the summer. The IHS hires many new graduates who start in the summer and many 
health professionals with families change jobs during the summer months when children are out 
of school. Generally, Areas with more rural or isolated sites have greater difficulty attracting 
and retaining health care professionals and therefore have higher vacancy rates. The IHS is in 
the process of developing an on-line vacancy reporting system which will allow sites to report 
their vacancies and vacancy rates on a quarterly basis. Below are the most current numbers 
available for vacancies and vacancy rates. 
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Health Professions Vacancies by IHS Area (for select disciplines) 


Area 

Physician 

Dentist 

Nurse* 

Pharmacist 

Total 

Aberdeen 

30 

J9 

18 

7 

74 

Alaska 

32 

24 

58 

12 

126 


!2 

8 

45 

6 

71 

Bemidji 

11 

12 

41 

12 

76 


20 

4 

36 

5 


California 

JO 

9 

6 

4 

29 

(BBIBi 

10 

5 

HK9H 

2 

17 


101 

37 

290 

30 

458 

Oklahoma 

13 

6 

52 

5 

76 

Phoenix/Tucson 

li 

11 

80 

14 

116 


10 

2 

8 

4 

24 

Total 

260 

137 

634 

WKESWM 

1,132 


* does not include Advanced Practice Nurses or LPNs 


Health Professions Vacancy Rate 


Profession 

Vacancy Rate (1/2008) 

Total Vacancies ( 1/2008) 

Dentist 

31% 

131 

Nurse 

18% 

612 

Physician 

17% 

181 


13% 

22 

Pharmacist 

11% 

65 


The greatest obstacles to filling current vacancies are nationwide shortages of key health 
disciplines, the increasing cost of a health professions education (leading to higher loan debt for 
new graduates), rural locations and greater compensation for most disciplines in the private 
sector. 


Indian Health Professions 

In an effort to begin addressing these shortfalls among healthcare professionals. Chairman Dicks 
and I worked together to increase the Indian Health Professions account by $5 million last year. 
This account includes funding for scholarships, loan repayments, and health professional 
recruitment and retention programs. Your request for the Indian Health Professions account for 
the next fiscal year is just below $22 million which is $14 million, or nearly 40 percent, below 
the enacted level for this year. I can’t help but believe that this will reverse any progress made 
this year in recruiting and retaining those very professionals you are trying to attract and impact 
available health care for native populations. 

Tiahrt Question 6 . With the decreases proposed for the Indian Health Professions account for 
loan repayment and scholarships, how does the Indian Health Service expect to fill these 
vacancies? How will you prioritize your funding? 


Answer: While scholarships and loan repayment are key tools in the recruitment and retention of 
health professions staff, other tools can be equally important. The IHS will continue our 
marketing initiative to show health professions students and health professionals the unique 
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practice opportunities in IHS. We will continue working with our Human Resources Offices and 
Tribes to streamline the hiring process (e.g., Quick Hire) to assure that qualified applicants are 
not lost due to hiring delays. The IHS will work with CEOs, clinical directors and directors of 
nursing to develop retention programs and best practices to keep health care professionals who 
are already serving Indian communities. 

We will prioritize provision of health profession awards to students and health professionals to 
whom IHS has already made a funding commitment. Scholars currently in school will receive 
priority over new scholarship applicants and individuals currently receiving loan repayment will 
receive priority over new applicants for loan repayment. 

Tiahrt Question 7. Do you have any commitments from other HHS agencies to provide health 
professions funding? 

Answer: Other HHS agencies already provided some funding and personnel to IHS Area Offices 
or clinical locations for a variety of projects or initiatives related to their particular agency. 

While these activities are of great help to both agencies, these professionals have different 
priorities and missions, such as research or disease surveillance, and do not generally provide 
direct clinical services. The IHS does not anticipate additional clinical professionals or funding 
from other HHS agencies to fill clinical vacancies for IHS. 

Early Childhood Immunizations 

Native American families have a well established tradition of caring for one another throughout 
the various stages of life. Studies have shown that well-care visits and early childhood 
immunizations have proven to be highly effective in maintaining health and preventing 
contagious diseases. 

Tiahrt Question 8. What role does the IHS play in providing vital services including prenatal 
care and childhood vaccinations? How much of your overall budget is focused on these needs? 
What is the immunization rate among young Native Americans? 

Answer: Service Units (SU) have the discretion to provide screening for pregnancy, risk 
assessment, and prenatal care. This is contingent on providers’ training, vacancy rates, 
proximity to ob/gyn services, and any complications found in the prenatal population (i.e., 
gestational diabetes, multiple gestations, hypertension, or other complications). Some service 
units screen for pregnancy, but refer the women to outside providers for prenatal care. Other 
service units have developed group prenatal care, which has been demonstrated in non-native 
populations to reduce preterm delivery and low birth weight, and yields improved maternal 
satisfaction and self efficacy. Other direct and tribal programs provide comprehensive perinatal 
care, obstetric surgical delivery access and women’s health care across the age spectrum. 

Women are referred for contract health services as priority one cases during pregnancy. Across 
the Indian health system, Tribal, urban and direct programs, the number of deliveries has 
remained consistently at about 1 1,000 annually with a trend of increased tribal site deliveries and 
reduced Federal sites. Roughly 25,000 women enter our system annually for prenatal services, 
as noted in a recent analysis of HIV screening during pregnancy; 60 percent are screened. 
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Obstetric morbidity for the AI/AN populations served in direct and tribal facilities is elevated for 
preeclampsia, gestational diabetes, post partum hemorrhage (anemia may be a risk factor), but 
length of stay and number of cesarean sections is overall lower than that of U.S. all races rates. 

Care of the maternal and child dyad during the prenatal period shifts to post partum and early 
well child care. The 1HS Office of Information Technology, Maternal and Child Health Program, 
in consultation with field clinicians have developed a clinical tool for data collection which is 
also a robust perinatal data set. The OB Module is in the final stages of testing and the Well 
Child Module was released nationally in March 2008. These tools will assist in the 
standardization of services through a set of over 300 variables to be documented during the 
specific gestational age or child developmental period, i.e., 2 days, 2 weeks, 2 months, 4 months, 
etc. 

There is no specific budget for prenatal and obstetric services with in the hospital and clinics line 
item. Cost of vaccines for American Indian and Alaska Native children 0 to 18 that are eligible 
for the Vaccines for Children (VFC) program is financed through Medicaid and administered by 
CDC, does not bear the cost of administration, storage, and monitoring. There is no specific 
budget for immunizations of women of child bearing years or their children. 

Vaccine coverage rates vary by IHS Area and by facility. According to the most recent data from 
IHS (Dec. 31, 2007) for all 12 IHS Areas combined, 78 percent of children 19 - 35 had received 
the combined vaccine series, which is higher than the rate for U.S. children overall. The HP 2010 
goal for coverage with this series is 80 percent; the most recent data from CDC (July 2006 - June 
2007) showed that 77.5 percent of children in the U.S. had received the combined vaccine series. 
IHS has launched a data exchange initiative to exchange data with state immunization registries 
which will contribute to more complete data and may result in higher coverage as more IHS, 
tribal and State systems participate. Please refer to page 220 of our FT 2009 CJ for more 
information on IHS expenditures on immunizations. 

Unmet Needs 

The Indian Health Service has roughly a $3.3 billion budget to address the diverse health needs 
of American Indians and Alaskan Natives. 

Tiahrt Question 9. As you look across all of the vital health services that the Indian Health 
Service provides, what needs are you meeting well and what are the greatest unmet needs today? 

Answer: There are several areas in which IHS meets needs well. Some examples of successful 
programs include: 

• Sanitation Facilities Construction - IHS ensures adequate and safe sanitation for individual 
Indian homes. Public Law (P.L.) 86-121 authorizes IHS to provide essential sanitation 
facilities to Indian homes and communities. Implementing this authority has been an integral 
component of the IHS disease prevention activity. As a result, the rates for infant mortality, 
the mortality rate for gastroenteritis and other environmentally related diseases have been 
dramatically reduced, by about 80 percent since 1973. The IHS physicians and health 
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professionals credit many of these health status improvements to IHS' provision of water 
supplies, sewage disposal facilities, development of solid waste sites, and provision of 
technical assistance to Indian water and sewer utility organizations. 

• Health Information Technology — IHS has developed and deployed a health information 
technology solution - Resource and Patient Management System (RPMS) - for over 25 years. 
Starting 4 years ago, Indian Health Service committed to modernizing this system by 
deploying a graphical user front end to RPMS for clinical users. By the end of FY 2008, all 
directly operated IHS facilities will have this HIT solution (the RPMS-Electronic Health 
Record) deployed and integrated into their health care delivery model. This solution, coupled 
with an electronic clinical quality reporting system and a population based case management 
system, have contributed to documented improvements in quality throughout the Indian 
Health System. 

• Special Diabetes Program for Indians — Over the past 10 years, American Indian and Alaska 
Native communities have used SDPI funding to make quality diabetes practices 
commonplace in local health care facilities. 

Key clinical outcome measures — such as blood sugar control, blood lipid levels, and kidney 
function — have improved among American Indians and Alaska Natives with diabetes each 
year since the SDPI was created. These improvements not only enhance the quality of life of 
people with diabetes, but also help the Indian health system achieve cost-effectiveness, 
realize cost savings, and reduce the cost burden of diabetes for all of society. Highlighted in 
Question 4, above, are important improvements in clinical outcomes since the inception of 
the SDPI in 1997. 

Despite IHS’ many successes, there are still many challenges in improving the health care of 

American Indians and Alaskan Natives. Examples include: 

• Sanitation Facilities Construction - Although many American Indian/Alaska Native (AI/AN) 
homes have been provided with sanitation facilities since the authorization of P.L. 86-121, 
the IHS Sanitation Deficiency System (SDS) - an inventory of sanitation facilities need - 
showed there were over 213,000 AI/AN homes in need of sanitation facilities as of the end of 
FY 2007, including over 36,000 AI/AN homes without potable water. 

• Contract Health Services - While the CHS program is able to cover the costs of most 
Priority I cases (immediate threat to life, limb or senses), in order to provide a lower level of 
priority care to both chronic and preventive medical services, it is not able to able to meet the 
total need for these services. The shortage of professional medical staff (for example, 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and pharmacists) has a tremendous financial impact on the local 
CHS budgets. When there is not enough IHS medical professional staff, the CHS program is 
forced to purchase the care from the private sector. 

• Health information technology solution within the Indian Health System, RPMS, continues 
to require modernization. Adopting web-based technology, modernizing the health data 
repository, and moving to network-centric applications are critical needs for the Indian 
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Health Service. These proposed changes are critical in light of the recent national 
recommendations focusing on improved health care quality; preventing medical errors; 
reducing health care costs and increasing administrative efficiencies. 

RPMS is based on and continues to depend upon the Department of Veterans Affairs VistA 
health information system. As the Department of Veterans Affairs and Department of 
Defense collaborate to modernize their health information systems and adopt commercial 
solutions for specific service needs (e.g., laboratory information system), IHS could target 
resources to continue to share in the progress being made by our federal partners. The need 
for these investments is acutely felt today and will have significant repercussions for all 
aspects of Indian health care over time. 

• Facilities - The infrastructure to provide access to health care services is a high priority 
because these buildings are the primary access point for AI/AN patients who require 
healthcare services. There are currently two methods for addressing healthcare infrastructure 
needs: major construction projects and the Maintenance and Improvement (M&I) program. 
Many of IHS and Tribal facilities are old, overcrowded, and not designed to be utilized 
efficiently in the context of modem healthcare delivery. 

• The M&I program is intended to maintain and repair existing facilities. Many IHS and 
Tribal facilities have deferred maintenance and repair because of a lack of staffing or funds 
to implement corrective measures. For IHS facilities and Tribal facilities that report to the 
IHS data system, the cost to address this deferred maintenance and repair program is 
approximately $372 million. 

• Injury Prevention - Unintentional injury is the single biggest killer of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives (AI/AN) between the ages of one and 44 and the leading cause of Years of 
Potential Life Lost for AI/AN. IHS direct care and contract care for the treatment of injuries 
is approximately $350 million per year. Treatment of injury is the single largest expenditure 
for IHS Contract Health Service (CHS) funds. In one study, it was found that 17 percent of 
all CHS expenses for inpatient care, and 16 percent for outpatient care were for the care of 
injuries and poisonings. In 2002, the CHS expenditure for care of injuries and poisonings 
was approximately $54 million. According to the IHS Injury Prevention Program’s Five 
Year Plan that was recently developed in 1993 and is yet to be realized, an additional 

$2 million a year for a total of $10 million over a 5-year period is needed to address the 
injury problem. Essential elements to be addressed include tribal and federal injury 
prevention staff, an emphasis on the development of tribal injury prevention programs, and 
implementation of community-based interventions. 
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